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WoEKSHOp Eecbipts was compilcdoto effect tlircc purposes ; to 
serve as a note-book for tlie small manufacturer ; to supply tke 
intelligent workman with information required to conduct a 
process, foreign perliaps to Ms babitual labour, but wMcb it is 
necessary to practise at tlie time ; and impart to tbe scientific 
amateur a knowledge of m^y processes in tbe arts, trades, and 
manufactures, wliicb will, it is boped, render bis pursuits tbe 
more instructive and remunerating, 

Tbe novice would do well to remember that it is tbe individual 
skill of tbe workman in performing many apparently simple 
operations wbicb renders those operations successful, and that 
this skill is only obtained from long practice or natural ability. 

A pre-eminently superior manipulator resembles a poet in that 
be is ‘born, not made;' when tberefore a receipt is tried for 
tbe first time and is not tborougbly successful, tbe experi- 
mentalist sbould consider bow far bis own inexperience bas 
contributed to tbe failure ere be condemns tbe receipt. 

Beceipts peculiarly useful to Mecbanical Draughtsmen are 
given at pages 1 to 9. Eeceipts for Alloys, Casting, and 
Founding, pp. 9 to 13 ; Bronzes and Bronzing, pp. 16 to 21 ; 
Cements, pp. 22 to 25 ; Dyeing, pp. 30 to 40 ; Glass-cutting, 
twisting, drilling, darkening, bending, staining, and painting, 
pp, 55 to 60; Pottery and Porcelaia, pp. 42 to 52; Glass,, 
pp. 53 to 60 ; Yarnisbos, Japans, and Polished, pp. 60 to 88 ; 
Pigments, an^Painting in Oils, in Water Colours, as well as 
Fresco, House, Transparent^ Sign, and Carriage Painting, 
pp. 89 to 116 ; Lathing anA^lastering, pp. 120 to 123 ; Paper- 
hanging, pp. 118, 119^ Firewbrk Mstking, pp. 125 to 146 ;o 
Engraving and Etching, pp. l^ to 170; Electro-Metallurgy, 
includtng BattlSfe, Baths, 
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and Deposits of eYery description, pp. 170 to 246 ; Pbotdgrapliy, 
pp. 246 to 295 ; Inks, pp. 343 t6 349 ; Silvering, pp, 206 and 
335; Gilding, pp. 188 to 199; Solders, p. 864; Soap, pp. 372 
to 386 ; Candles, p. 350 ; Veneering, pp. 411 to 414 ; Marble 
Working, pp. 386 to 393 ; Dyeing, Graining, and Staining 
Wood, pp. 414 to 426 ; interspersed with other matters far too 
numerous to mention. 

As far as possible subjects at all allied in character, either in 
constitution or mode of working, have been grouped together ; 
and in general, the main subject is indicated by a heading in 
bold clarendon type, branch-snbjects by small capitals, and 
details by italics. The difficulty, however, of obtaining certain 
information just when it was wantetl, has prevented the adoption 
of anything like an alphabetical or other concatenated arrange- 
ment of the subject matter ; it i‘s believed that no ipconvenicnco 
will arise from this cause, as the index is very comprehensive. 

Care has been exercised in cases where the practical opera- 
tion connected with a receipt has been apart from the writer s 
experience, to have it verified by authority, and the aim through- 
out has been to render ‘ Workshop Beceipts * a reliable hand- 
book for all interested in Technological pursuits. 

EBNEST SPON. 

August 1 , 1873 . 
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Drawing Pax^er. — 'The following 
table contains the dimensions of every 
description of English drawuig-pa])er. 

ip.chcs, inches, 

Demy .. 20 by IT# 

Medium .. .. 22 „ 17 

Koyal 24 „ 19 

Imperial .. HI „ 21 

Elephant .. .. 27 „ 23 

Colnmbier *. ,, 34 „ 23 

Atlas .. .. 33 „ 26* 

Double Elephant .. 40 „ 2G 

Antiquarian .. 52 „ 29^ 

Emperor .. .. 68 „ 48 

For making detail drawings an in- 
ferior ]>aper is usc<l, termed Cartfidge ; 
this answers for line drawings, but it 
will not take colours or tints perfectly. 
Continuous cartridge paper is also much 
used for full-sized mechanical details, 
and some other purposes. It is made 
uniformly 53 inches wide, and may be 
had of any length by the yard, up to 
300 yards. 

For plans of considerable size, mounted 
paper is used, or the drawings are after- 
wards occasionally mounted on canvas 
or linen. 

Mounting Drawings or Paper 
on Dinen. — linen or calico is 
first stretched by tacking it tightly on 
a frame or board. It is then thoroughly 
coated wifli strong size, and left until 
nearly dry. The sheet of paper to be 
mounted requires to be well covered 
ifith p?.Lste; this will be best if done 
•wice, leaving the tirst coat about ten 
«iinutes to soak into the paper. After 
applying the second coat, place the 
paper on the linen and dab it all over 
with a clean cloth. Cut off when 
thoroughly dry. 

To Pasten Paper on a Dfaw„ 
ing Board* — The stretched irreaular 
edges of the sheet of paper are c& off 
against a ffat ruler, squaring it at the 
same time. The sheet of is lafd 
upon the board €he reverse side upwards 


to that upon which the drawing is to 
be made* it is then damped over, iirst 
by passing a moist clean sponge, or 
wide brush, x'ound the edges of the 
paper about an inch ami a half on, and 
afterwards thoroughly damping the 
whole surface, e.xcej.>t the edges. Other 
plans of damping answer equally well ; 
^t is only necessary to observe that the 
edges of the paper should not be quite 
so. damp as the other part of the sur- 
face. After the paper is thoroughly 
damped, it is left until the wet gloss 
entirely disappears; it is then turned 
over and put in its position on the 
board. About half an inch of the edge 
of the paper is then turned up against 
a flat ruler, and a glue-brush with hot 
glue passed between the turned-up edge 
and the board ; the ruler is then drawn 
over the glued edge and pressed along. 
If upon removing the ruler the paper is 
found not to be thoroughly close, a 
paper-knife or similar article passed 
over it will secure perfect contact. The 
next adjoining edge must be treated in 
like manner, and so on each consecutive 
edge, until all be secured. The con- 
traction of the paper in drying should 
leave the surface quite flat and solid. 

Cutting Pencils. — if the point is 
intended for sketdiing, it is cut equally 
from all sides, to produce a perfectly 
acute cone. If this be used for line 
drawing, the tip w'ill be easily broken, 
or otiierwise it soon wears thick ; thus, 
it is much better for line drawing to 
have a thin £at point. The general 
manner of proceeding is, first, to cut 
the pencil, from two sides only, with a 
long slope, so as to produce a kind of 
chisel-end, and afterwai*ds to 'cM the 
other sides away only suffideh#to be 
able to round the first edge a little. A 
point cut in tli manner described ma}' 
be kept in good order for some timO by 
pointing the lead upon a small pieeg^^of 
, fine sandstone^ or fine glass-paper | £iis 
I ' will be less coiiiriua!^ 
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application of the hnife, which is always 
liable to break the extreme edge. ' 

Erasing mirrors. — To erase Cum- 
berknd-Iead pencil marks, native or 
bottle india-rubber answers perfectly. 
This, however, will not entirely erase 
any kind of German or other manufac- 
tured pencil marks. What is found 
best for this purpose is fire vulcanized 
india-rubber ; this, besides being a more 
powerful eraser, has also the quality of 
keeping clean, as it frets away with the ' 
friction of rubbing, and presents a con- 
tinually renewed surface to the drawing ; 
the worn-ofi*particles produce a kind of 
dust, easily swept away. Vulcanized 
rubber is also extremely useful for 
cleaning off drawings, as it will remove 
any ordinary stain. 

For erasing ink lines, the point of a 
penknife or erasing knife is commonly 
used, A much better means is to em- 
ploy a piece of fine glass-paper, folded 
several times, until it presents a round 
edge ; this leaves the surface of the 
paper in much better order to draw 
upon than it is left from knife erasures. 
Fine size applied with a brush will be 
found convenient to prevent colour 
running. 

To produce finished drawings, it is 
necessary that no portion should be 
erased, otherwise the colour applied 
will be unequal in tone ; thus, when 
highly-finished mechanical drawings 
are required, it is usual to draw an 
original and to copy it, as mistakes are 
almost certain to occur in delineating 
any now machine. Where sufficient 
time cannot be given to draw and copy, 
a veiy good way is to take the surface 
off the paper with fine glass-paper be- 
fore commencing the drawing 5 if this 
be done, the colour will flow equally 
over any erasure it may be necessary 
to make afterwards. 

Where ink lines are a little over the 
intended mark, and it is difficult to 
erase them without disfiguring other 
portions of the drawing, ,a little Chinese 
white or flake-white, mixed rather dry, 
be applied with a flue sable-brush ; 
th#wiU render a small defect much 
less peixeptible than by ei’asure. 


Whenever the surface of the paper 
is roughened by using the erasing knife, 
it should be rubbed down with some 
hard and perfectly clean rounded in- 
strument. 

Buying Drawing Instru- 
ments. — Persons with limited means 
will And it better to procure good in- 
struments separately of any respectable 
maker, W. Stanley of Holborn for in- 
stance, as they may be able to afford 
them, than to purchase a complete set 
of inferior instruments in a case. With ' 
an idea of economy, some will purchase 
second-hand instruments, which gone- 
raljy leads to disappointment, from the 
fact that inferior instruments are 
maruifactured upon a large scale pur- 
posely to he sold as second-hand to pur- 
chasers, principally from the country, 
who are frequently both pnacquainted 
with the workmanship of the instru- 
ments -and of the system practised. 

Inferior iiivstruments will never wear 
satisfactorily, whereas those well made 
improve by use, and attain a peculiar 
working smoothness. The extra cost or 
purchasing the case and the nearly use- 
less rules, would, in many instances, be 
equal to the difference between a good 
and an inferior set of instruments 
without the case. Instruments may be 
carefully preserved by merely rolling 
them up in a piece of wash leather, 
leaving space between them that they 
may not rub each other; or, what is 
better, having some loops sewn on the 
leather to slip each instrument sepa- 
rately under. 

Drawing Board. — ^The qualities 
a good drawing board should possess 
are, an equal surface, which should be 
slightly rounded from the edges to the 
centre, in order that the drawing paper 
when stretched upon it may present a 
solid surface ; and that the edges should 
be perfectly straight, and , at right 
-angles to each other. 

In# Using a Dr&wing Pen, 
it should be held very nearly upright, 
between the thumb and first and second 
fingers, the knuckles being bent, so 
that it may be held at right angles 
with the length of the hand. The 
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handle should iucliue only a very little 
— -say ten degrees. No ink should be 
used except Indian ink, rubbed up fresh 
every day upon a clean palette. Liquid 
ink and other similar preparations are 
generally failures. The ink should be 
moderately thick, so that the pen when 
slightly shaken will retain it a fifth of 
an inch up the nibs. The pen is sup- 
plied by breathing between the nibs 
before immersion in the ink, or by 
means of a small camel-hair brush ; the 
nibs will afterwards require to be 
wiped, to prevent the ink going upon 
the edge of the instrument to be drawn 
against. The edge used to direct ti^e 
j>en should in no instance be of less 
than a sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness ; a fourteenth of an inch is perhaps 
the best. If the edge be very thin, it is 
almost impossible to prevent the ink 
escaping upon it, with the great i-^^k of 
its getting on to the drawing. Before 
putting the pen away, it should be care- 
fully wiped between the nibs by drawing 
a piece of folded paper through them 
until they are dry and clean. 

To Test the Accuracy of a 
Straight-edge.— Lay the straight- 
edge upon a stretched sheet of paper, 
placing weights upon it to hold it 
hi'mly ; then draw a line against the 
edge with a needle in a holder, or a 
very fine hard pencil, held constantly 
vertical, or at one angle to the paper, 
being careful to use as slight pressure 
as possible. If the straight-edge be 
then turned over to the reverse side of 
the line, and a second line be produced 
m a similar manner to the first at 
about the twentieth of an inch distance 
ft'om it, any inequalities in the edge 
will appear by the difterences of the 
distances in various parts of the lines, 
which may be measured by spring 
dividers. 

Another method will be found to 
answer well if three straight-edges are 
at hand ; this method is used in.ma^ing 
straight-edge. Two straight-e^es 
ai*e' laid- together upon a flat surSc, 
and examined to see 

if they touch in all parts, Reversing 


two appear perfect, a third straight- 
edge is applied to each of the edges 
already tested, and if that touch it in 
alt parts the edges are all perfect. It 
may be observed that the first two 
examined, although they touch per- 
fectly, may be regular curves; but i, 
so, the third edge applied will detect 
the curvature. 

In Using: tlie Plain Parallel 
B-ule, one of the rules is pressed 
down firmly with the fingers, while the 
other is moved by the centre stud to 
■Uie distances at which parallel lines 
jire required. Should the bars not ex- 
tend a sufficient distance for a required 
parallel line, one rule is held firmly, 
and the other shifted, alternately, until 
the distance is reached. 

Using Dividers or Com- 
passes. — It is considered best to place 
the forefinger upon the head, and to 
move the legs with the second finger 
and thumb. In dividing distances into 
erpial parts, it is best to hold the di- 
viders as much as possible by the head 
joint, after they are set to the required 
dimensions; as by touching the legs 
they are liable to change, if the joint 
moves softly as it should. In dividing 
a line, it is better to move the dividers 
alternately above and below the line 
from each point of division, than to roll 
them over continually in one direction, 
as it saves the shifting of the fingers 
on the head of the dividers. In taking 
olT distances with dividers, it is always 
better, first to open them a little too 
wide, and afterwards close them to the 
point required, than set them by 
opening. 

Pexicillmg*. — If a drawing could 
be at once placed to the best advantage 
on the paper, and surely made without 
mistake and with all its lines correctly 
, limited when first drawn, it might be 
made in ink directly on the blank 
paper. To avoid the errors inevitable 
in the first copy of any production, even 
when made % those most practised, 
drawings are first pencilled and 
inked. The whole theory of pencilHn|L 
then, is, to lay out correct trach * 
[ w Jl* to tfce 
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mind, during tiie inking, free from all | 
thought of accuracy of the construction^ ' 
that it may he given to excellence in 
execution. Therefore, the whole of the 
pencil-construction should he most accu- 
7 ately made in the finest faint lines with 

tard pencil. 

J’inisliin^ a Drawing. — 
While Finish a drawing without any 
error or defect,** should he the draughts- 
man’s best motto, he should never be in 
haste to reject a damaged drawing, hut 
should exercise his ingenuity to see how 
far injuries done to it may be remedied 

I^ever lose a drawing once begun,” 
should be his second motto ; and since 
prevention is easier and better than 
cure, let him always work calmly, in- 
spect all instruments, hands, and sleeves, 
that may touch a drawing, before com- 
mencing an operation; let the paper, 
instruments^ and person be kept clean^ 
and when considerable time is to be 
spent upon a portion of the paper, let 
the remainder he covered with waste 
paper, pasted to one edge of the board. ■ 

For the final cleaning of the drawing, 
stale bread, or the old-fashioned black 
india-rubber, if not sticky, is good ; 
hut, aside from the carelessness of ever 
allowing a drawing to get very dirty, 
any fine drawing will be injured, more 
or less, by any means of removing a 
considerable quantity of dirt from it. 

Another excellent means of prevent- 
ing injuries, which should be adopted 
when the drawing is worked upon only 
at intervals, is to enclose the board, 
when not in use, in a bag of enamelled 
cloth or other fine material. 

Lettering, — ^The title to a draw- 
ing should answer distinctly the four 
questions — What, Who, Where, and 
When — What, including the use and 
scale ; Who, both as to designer or in- 
ventor, and draughtsman ; Where, both 
as to the place, institution, or office 
where the drawing was made, and the 
ideality of the object drawn ; and When. 

If the drawing is perfectly symme- 
trical, its title should have the same 
aCis of symmetry as the drawing. If 
the drawing is unsymmetrical, the title 
may be at either of the lower cornei's. 


These principles do not apply to hori 
zontal views, as maps of surveys, where 
the title may be wherever the shape of 
the plot affords the best place. 

One quite essential element of beauty 
in a title is its arrangement, or the form 
of its outline as a whole. It siiould 
embrace such variations in tlie length 
of its lines of letters tliat the curve 
formed by joining the extremities ol’ 
those lines ' would be a simple and 
graceful one, having also a market! 
variety of form. Also the greatest 
length of the title should generally be 
horizontal ; or its proportions, as a 
^vdlole, like those of the border of the 
drawing. 

When the occupation of the ])aper 
affords only narrow blank spaces lying 
lengthwise of the paper, the title looks 
well^ mostly on a single line at the 
bottom, the principal words being in 
the middle, and the subordinate ontis at 
the two sides. 

Moreover, horizontal lines shoiiU 
prevail in the direction of the lines of 
words in the title. Indeed, the title 
may he arranged wholly on horizontal 
lines with good effect, though an arched 
or how-shaped curve for the principal 
words may be adopted when the draw- 
ing includes some conspicuous arching 
lines. 

The size of the title should be appro- 
priate to that of the drawing. In par- 
ticular, the rule has been proposed that 
the height of the largest letters in the 
title should not exceed three-hundredths 
of the shorter side of the border. Also, 
the relative size of the different por- 
tions of the title sliould correspond to 
their relative importance, the name ot 
the object and its inventor being largest, 
and that of the draughtsman, his ]oe.a- 
tion, and the date of his work being 
considerably smaller. 

Geometrical drawings are most ap- 
pro|)riately lettered with geometrical 
letters, which, when neatly made, alwaj^s 
looB: well. Any letters, however, hav- 
ing any kind of sharply-defined and 
precise form, as German text, are not 
inappropriate to a geometrical drawing ; 
but vaguely formed “ rustic ” or other 
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free-hand letters are in bad taste on 
such drawings. 

Letters should correspond, in c.on- 
spicuousness or body of colour with the 
rest of the drawing, not being obtrusive 
from great heaviness of solid black 
outline, or unobservable from excessive 
faintness. Also, violent contrasts of 
heaviness among neighbouring poi'tions 
of the title should be avoided ; though 
there may be a gradual change, both of 
intensity and size, from the most to the 
least important words of the title. 

This should, first of all, not exceed in 
elaborateness the draughtsman's ability 
to execute it with perfect neatness and 
clearness. Then it should agree with 
tlio character of the drawing. I^ain 
and wsimple letters look best on a similar 
drawing, while a complicated and 
highly-finished drawing may n^ceive 
letters of more ornamental character. 

Borders. — For line drawings the 
border should be a geometrical design, 
in lines, with curved or angular corners, 
or with, combinations of straight or 
curved lines, forming geometrical cor- 
ner-pieces. These borders may vary in 
complexity from a rectangular border 
in single lines to borders which, though 
geometrical, may be elaborate and ele- 
gant. Thus; a plate of varieties of 
straight horizontal lines may have a 
plain rectangular border ; one including 
oblique lines may include oblique lines 
in the border, either as a little tuft in 
each corner, a ti’uncated corner, or a 
square set diagonally, &c. Plates em- 
bracing curve lines may have quarter- 
circle borders, either convex or concave 
inwards — of which the former have 
most decision. Such plates may also 
have little circles for coimer-pieces. 
Borders may sometimes conform in a 
pleasing manner to the general outline 
of a drawing. Thus, an arched bridge 
may have a semi-oval upper border and 
a square-cornered border at thej|ip»base 
of the drawing; and an ornamgital 
device may crown the sxunmit or the 
border. ' 

When the di'awing is a sjjaded one, 
containing, therefore, some free-hand 
work, the border may be partly free- 


hand also ; but shoula still be largely 
geometrical in its design, and should 
represent a real border of substantial 
materials, corresponding to the subject 
of the drawing. Thus, the mouldings 
and ornaments should repres^mt orna- 
mental metallic castings, carvings in 
wood, mouldings in plaster, or scrolls 
and leaves of rolled metal; but gar- 
lands, ' tassels, and tendrils, &c., should 
not be introduced. 

The border to a geometrical drawing 
should be like the drawing itself in be- 
^ig executed with the drawing pen and 
brush, as well as with the mapping pen. 
Free-hand pen borders, representing the 
products of the soil, with cornucopias, 
little pen sketches of scenery, or similar 
agricultural or landscape devices, worked 
in as corner-pieces, are more appropriate 
on topographical drawings. 

As to colour, colours should 

not be largely introduced into the 
border; firsts since they, when obtru- 
sive, are adapted to ruder or less im- 
pressible tastes than the secondary hues, 
shades, and tints, which are more grati- 
fying to delicate tastes; and secondly^ 
from the impertinent conspicuousness 
which they may give to the border. 

Drawings which are shaded only*in 
sepia or ink, or any dark neutral tint, 
may have the border done in the same, 
or in a dark complementary colour. 
Tinted, ink drawings are best finished 
with a plain ink border. 

Indian Ink is used foi' producing 
tbe finished lines of all kinds of geome- 
trical drawing. Being free from acid, 
it does not injure or corrode the steel 
points of the instruments. The genuine 
ink, as it is imported from China, varies 
considerably in quality; that which 
answers best for line drawing will wash 
up the least when other colour's are 
passed over it. This quality is ascer- 
tained in the trade, but not with perfect 
certainty, by breaking off a small por- 
tion. If it be of the right quality it 
will show, when broken, a very bright 
and almost prismatic-coloured fracture. 
Indian ink should be used immediat^y 
after it is mixed ; if re-dissolved it be- 
I comes cloudy and irregular in tone. 
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but with every care, it will still wash 
up more or less. 

Colours.— For colouring drawings, 
the most soluble, brilliant, and trans- 
narent 'water-colours are used; this 
particularly applies to plans and sec- 
tions. The colour is not so much 
intended to represent that of the mate- 
rial to be used in the construction, as 
to clearly distinguish one material from 
another employed on the same work. 

The following table shows the colours 
most employed by the profession : — ^ 


Carmine or CrimBon > For brickwork in plan or 
I^ke .. .. section to be executed. 

{ Flintwork, lead, or parts 
of brickwork to be re- 
moved by alterations, 
Venetian Ked Brickwork in elevation. 

Violet Carmine . . Granite. 

Raw Sienna . . . . English timber (not oak). 
Burnt Sienna . . . . Oak, teak. 

Indian Yellow . , Fir timber. 

Indian Red .. .. Mabogany. 

oepia Concrete works, stone. 

Burnt Umber . . Clay, earth. 

Payne-s Grey.. .. |Ceg^h™.>oushrvro»sbt 

Dark Cadmium . , Gun metal. 

Gamboge . . . , Brass. 

Indigo Wrought iron (bright), 

steel (bright). 

Hookcr^s Green . . Meadow land 
Cobalt Blue . . . . Sky effects. 


And some few others occasionally for special 
purposes. 


In colouring plans of estate.?, the 
colours that appear natural are mostly 
adopted, which may be produced by 
combining the above. Elevations and 
perspective drawings are also repre- 
sented in natural colours, the primitive 
colours being mixed and varied by the 
judgment of the draughtsman, wiio, to 
produce the best effects, must be in 
some degree an artist. 

Care should be taken in making an 
elaborate drawing, which is to receive 
colour, that the hand at no time rest 
upon the surface of the paper, as it is 
found to leave a greasiness diiBcult to 
remove. A piece of paper placed under 
the hand, and if the square is not very 
clfean, under that also, will prevent ihis. 
Should the coloui*s, from any cause, 
work greasily, a little prepared ox-gali 


may be dissolved in the water with 
which the colours are mixed, and will 
cause them to work freely. 

Shading'. — For shading, camel or 
sable hair brushes, called Suitener.'S, are 
generally used : these have a brusii at 
each encl of the handle, one being mucli 
larger than the other. The manner of 
using the softener for shading is, to fill 
the smaller brush wdth colour, and t« 
thoroughly moisten the larger one vv'ith 
water; the colour is then laid upon the 
drawing with the smaller brush, to re- 
present the dark portion of the shade, 
ary;I immediately after, while the colour 
is quite moist, the brush that is moist- 
ened with water is drawn down the 
edge intended to be shaded off; tlii.s 
brush is then wiped upon a cloth and 
drawn down the outer moist edge to 
remo'lie the surplus water, which wdll 
leave the shade perfectly soft. 

If very dark shades are required, thi.s 
has to be repeated when the iirst is 
quite dry. 

To tint large surfaces, a large camel- 
hair brush is used, termed a Wa.sh- 
brush. The manner of proceeding is, 
fir.st, to tilt the drawing, if practicable, 
and commence by putting the colour on 
from the upper left-hand corner of the 
surface, taking short strokes the width 
of the brush along the top edge of the 
space to be coloured, immediately fol- 
lowing with another line of similar 
strokes into the moist edge of the first 
line, and so on as far as required, re- 
moving the last surplus colour with a 
nearly dry brush. The theory of the 
above is, that you may perfectly unite 
wet colour to a moist edge, although 
you cannot to a dry edge v/itliout show- 
ing the juncture. For tinting surfaces, 
it is well always to mix more than suf- 
ficient colour at first. 

Oolouring Tracings. —It is al- 
ways best to colour tracings on the 
backf as the ink lines are liable to be 
obii^rated when the colour is applied. 
Mix the colours very dark, so that they 
may appear of proper depth on the 
other side?fe If ink or colour does not 
run’ freely on tracing cloth, mix both 
with a little o.x-gaiL 
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' . Stencil. Plates . —The ■ 

j>erforatious are made through the metal, 
either by engraving, by etching with 
nitric acid diluted with about one-third 
water, or, what is better, by both me- 
Aods combined. If engraving only is 
emj)h)yed, the force necessarily apj)lied 
to the graver will sometimes stretch the 
plate unequally, whereas by etching 
alone, the edges of the perforations are 
left rough, and the corners imperfect ; 
but if the line be lightly etched, and 
afterwards cleared with the graver, it 
may be rendered perfect without any 
risk of cockling the plate. If the back 
of the plate is smeared with a little'^oil, 
the cuttings will come out clean. A 
good ground for the etching of^these 
plates is made by rubbing on them, 
slightly heated over a spirit lamp, a 
cake of heel-ball. ^ 

Copper is much better than brass for 
stencil plates : the metal being softer, it 
lies closer to the paper upon receiving 
the pressure of the stencilling brush. 
This close contact is a very important 
consideration, as it prevents the hairs 
of the brush from getting under the 
plate, and producing rough edges. 

Plain stencil alphabets wdli not be 
necessary to a draughtsman, if he is a 
good writer, as they will only save him 
a little time. A greater saving may be 
ejected by the use of words which are 
constantly recurring; as Ground plan, 
Front elevation, Section; or of interiors, 
as Drawing-room, Kitchen. 

For railway or public works, head- 
ings of plans may be cut in suitable cha- 
racter and style ; also words which are 
frequently repeated on any particular 
works, as the name and address of the 
'irchitect or engineer. 

Besides letters and words, there are 
many devices by the use of which a 
superior effect may be produced, and 
much time saved ; of these may be men- 
tioned, north points, plates for x‘e- 
presentation of surface of countrf, as 
plantation, wood, or marsh, corne/s and 
borders foi* finished plans, and many 
other devices. 

XJsin^ Steneil Plates. — The 
brush requires to be squarely and 


. equally cut, and to be kept moderately 
clean. If Indian ink is used, the largest 
surface of the cake should be taken to 
rub the moist brush upon, to get it 
equally diffused and softened with co- 
lour. A cheap kjnd of ink is sold with 
stencil plates, which answers better 
than Indian ink, as it runs less upon 
the drawing and presents a larger sur- 
face to the brush. 

After the plate has been in use some 
time, the fine lines and corners become 
clogged with ink, which may easily be 
removed by soaking the plate a short 
time in warm wuiter, and afterwards 
lightly brushing it upon a flat- surface 
until quite clean. It must he parti- 
cularly observed that a cloth should at 
no time be applied to the plate either 
to clean or to wipe it, as this would 
he almost certain to catch in some of 
the perforations, and probably spoil the 
plate. 

If the plate by improper use becomes 
cockled, it may be flattened, if laid upon 
a hard flat surface, by drawing a cylin- 
drical piece of metal, as, for instance, 
the plain part of the stem of a poker, 
firmly across it several times on each 
side of the plate. 

In using the stencil plate, hold it 
firmly to the drawing by one edge only, 
in no instance allowing the fingers to 
cross to the opposite edge. The general 
method is, to place the fingers of the 
left hand along the bottom edge. When 
the brush is diffused with ink, so that it 
is just moist, lightly brush it upon a 
book-cover or pad, so as to free the 
points from any excess of colour. In 
applying the brush to the plate, it should 
be held quite upright, and moved, not 
too quickly, in small circles, usiitg a 
constant, equal pressure, as light as ap* 
pears necessary. The stencilling should 
be commenced at one end of the plate 
and proceeded with gradually to the 
other, moving onwards as the perfora- 
tions appear filled with colour, being 
particularly careful not to shift the 
fingers placed upon the plate during the 
operation. If the plate is very ihng, 
after each word the fingers may be 
shifted, if the plate he held down during 
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the time iirmly by the , other hand. 
Should there not be quite sufficient ink 
in the brush to complete the device^ the 
ulate may be breathed upon, which will 
uoisten the ink attached to the plate, 
if, after the plate is reiuoyed, the device 
appears light in parts, the plate may 
be replaced and the detects remedied, if 
very great care be taken to observe that 
the previous stencilling perfectly covers 
the perforations. 

In stencilling words or numbers with 
■the sepax*ate letters of the alphabet, 
draw a line where the bottoms of the» 
letters are intended to come, take the 
separate letters as required and place 
them upon the line, so that the line just 
appears in the perforations. That the 
letters may be upright, it is best that 
the next letter on the slip used should 
also allow the line to appear in it. The 
required distance of the letters apart 
must be judged of by the eye, a pencil 
mark being made, after each letter is 
completed, to appear in the perforation 
on the near side of the next letter to he 
stencilled. 

With care, a stencil plate will last in 
constant use for many years ; without 
care, it is practically spoilt by taking 
the first impression. 

Kemoving Drawings from 
tlie Board. — Make a pencil line round 
the paper with the tee-square at, a suf- 
ficient distance to clear the glued edge, 
and to cut the paper with a penknife, 
guided by a stout ruler. In no instance 
should the edge of the tee-square be 
used to cut by. A piece of hard wood, 
half an inch thick by two inches wide, 
and about the length of the paper, forms 
a useful rule for the purpose, and may 
be had at small cost. The instrument 
used for cutting off, in any important 
draughtsman’s office, is yhat is termed 
a statiomr’s rule, which is a piece of 
hard wood of similar dimensions to that 
. just described, but with the edges covered 
with brass. It is necessary to have the 
edge thick to prevent the point of the 
knife slipping over. Either of the above 
rules will also answer to turn the edge 
of the paper up against when glueing it 
to the board. 


Tire Frame for a Drawing 
is to afford a suitable protection to 
the finished drawing, and hence should 
be so subordinate in design and colour 
as not to distract attention from the 
drawing. 

For geometrical drawings, a gilt frame 
is, in genera], preferable to a dark- 
coloured wooden one. Occasion;ilIr the 
latter style of frame may be appropriate, 
as in case of a very darkly-shaded 
drawing on tinted paper, or of a 
drawing which very completely fills the 
paper. 

It hardly need he said that a frame of 
plain mouldings is more appropriate fca* 
a geometrical drawing than is a carved 
or stficco-moulded frame. For ordinary 
geometrical drawings, nothing is pret- 
tier than an Oxford frame of light oak, 
or a p]|iin gold frame. 

Vegetable Parclimeii.t is made 
by dipping ordinary paper, for a iew 
seconds, into a solution, containing one 
part water to six sulphuric acid ; then 
washing it carefully, to remove every 
trace of acid. 

Indelible Pencil Writing.*— 
Lay the writing in a shallow dish, and 
pour skimmed milk upon it. Any spots 
not wet at first may have the milk 
placed upon them lightly with a feather. 
When the paper is wet all over, with 
the milk, take it up and let the milk 
drain ofi', and remove with the fea.th<.;r 
the drops which collect on the lower 
edge. Dry carefully. 

Pencil Drawings, lo fix. — Pre- 
pare water-starch, in the manner of the 
laundress, of such a strengtli as to form 
a jelly when cold, and then apply with a 
broad camel-hair brush, ns in varnish- 
ing. The same may be clone with thin, 
cold isinglass water or size, or rice 
water. 

Monnting Engravings. — 
Strain thin calico on a frame, then care- 
fully ^aste on the engraving so as to he 
free from creases-; afterwards, vrhen dry, 
give%wo coats of thin size (a piece the 
size of a small nut in a small cupful 
of hot water will be strong enough), 
finally, when dry, varnish with white 
hard varnish. 
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To Renew Manuscripts. — 
Take a hair pencil and wash the part 
that has been effiiced with a solution of 
prussiate of potash in water, and tlie 
writing will again appear if the paper 
jias not been destroyed. 

Uniting Parchment to Paper, 
or Wood. — The surface of the parch- 
ment must iirst he moistened with alcohol 
or brandy and pressed while still moist 
upon glue or paste. When two pieces 
of parchment are to be joined, both 
must be moistened in this way. It is 
said that the paper will sooner tear than 
separate where it has been tlius fast|!no(l 
together. Another way is to put a tlfin 
piece of paper between the surfaces of ^ 
parchment and apply tlie paste. "Ihis 
forms a firm joint, and can with difii- ; 
culty be separated. Glue and flour 
paste are best adapted for unitinjs sur- 
faces of parchment. 

Tracing Paper. — 1. Wash very 
thin paper with a mixture of: Spirits 
of turpentine, 6 ; llesin, 1 ; Boiled nut 
oil, 1, parts by weight, applied wuth a 
soft sponge. 

2. Brushing over one side of a good, 
thin, unsized paper with a varnish made 
of equal parts of Canada balsam and 
turpentine. If required to take water 
colour, it must be washed over with 
ox-gall and dried before being used. 

3. Open a.quire of double-crown tissue 
paper, and brush the first sheet with a 
mixtui’e of mastic varnish and oil of 
turperitine, equal parts; proceed with 
each sheet similarly, and dry them on 
lines by hanging them up singly. As 
the process goes on, the under sheets 
absorb a portion of the varnish, and re- 
quire less than if single sheets were 
brushed separately. 

Transfer Paper is made by rub- 
bing white paper with a composition 
consisting of 2 oz. of tallow, ^ oz. pow- 
dered black-lead, J pint of linseed oil, 
and sufiicient lampblack to m«ake it of 
the consistency of cream. These should 
be melted together and rubbed on*the 
paper whilst hot.' When dry it will he 
fit for use. ■ 

Babbitt’s Attrition iVCetaL — 

Preparing and fitting, melt sepai-ately 


4 lbs. of copper, 12 lbs. best quality 
Banca tin, 8 lbs. regulus of antimony, 
and 12 lbs, more of tin while the com- 
position is in a melted state. Pour the 
antimony into the tin, then mix -with 
the copper away from the fire in a 
separate pot. 

In melting the composition, it is 
better to keep a small quantity of 
powdered charcoal on the surface of the 
metal. The above composition is called 
“hardening.” For lining the boxes, 
take 1 Ih. of hardening and melt it with 

5 lbs. of Banca tin, which produces the 
lining metal for use. Thus the pro- 
portions for lining metal are, 4 lbs. of 
copper, 8 lbs. of r.egulus of antimony, 
and 96 Ihs. of Banca tin. 

The article to bo lined, having been 
cast with a recess for the lining, is to 
be nicely fitted to a former, which is 
made of the same shape as the bearing. 
Drill a hole in the article for the re- 
ception of the metal, say a half or 
three-quarters of an inch, according to 
the size of it. ' Coat over the part not 
to be tinned with a clay wash, wet the 
part to be tinned with alcohol, and 
sprinkle on it powdered sal-ammoniac ; 
heat it till a fume arises from the sal- 
ammoniac, and then immerse in melted 
Banca tin, taking care not to heat it so 
that it will oxidize. After the article 
is tinned, should it have a dark colour, 
sprinkle a little sal-ammoniac on it, 
which will make it a bright silver 
colour. Cool it gradually in water, 
then take the former, to which the 
article has been fitted, and coat it over 
; with a thin clay wash, and warm it so 
that it will be perfectly dry ; heat the 
article until the tin begins to melt, lay 
it on the former and pour in the metal, 
which should not be so hot as to 
oxidize, through the drilled hole, giving 
it a head, so that as it shrinks it will 
fill up. After it has sufficiently cooled 
remove the former. 

A shorter method may be adopted 
when the work is light enough to 
handle quickly ; namely when the ar- 
ticle i» prepared for tinning, it may be 
immersed in the lining metal instead of 
the tin, brushed lightly in order to 
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remove the sal-ammoniac from the sui'- 
face, placed immediately on the former 
and lined at the same heating, 

Blanclied Copper.— Fuse 8 oz. 
of copper and | oz. of neutral arseni- 
cai salt, with a flux made of calcined 
borax, charcoal dust, and powdered 
glass. 

Yellow Brass. — 30 parts of zinc 
and 70 of copper in small pieces. 

Yellow Brass, for Tumincf , — 
{Common article.') — Copper, 20 lbs.; 
zinc, 10 lbs.; lead from 1 to 5 oz. 
Put in the lead last before pouring ofrT' 

Bed Brass, for Turning. — Copper, 
24 lbs. ; zinc, 5 lbs. ; lead, 8 oz. Put 
in the load last before pouring oif. 

Red Brass, free^ for Turning . — 
Copper, 160 lbs.; zinc, 50 lbs.; lead, 
10 lbs. ; antimony, 44 oz. 

Another Brass, for Turning . — 
Copper, 32 lbs. ; zinc, 10 lbs. ; lead, 1 lb. 

Best Bed Brass, for fine Cast- 
ings. — Copper, 24 lbs. ; zinc, 5 ibs. ; 
bismuth, 1 oz. Put in the bismuth 
last before pouring off. 

Boiled Brass. — 32 copper, 10 
zinc, 1*5 tin. 

Common Brass, for Castings . — 
20 copper, 1*25 zinc, 2*5 tin. 

Hard Brass, for Casting. — 25 
parts copper, 2 zinc, 4*5 tin. 

Brass Melting*. — ^The best plan 
of smelting brass is to melt the copper 
in a black-lead crucible first, dry and 
cool the zinc as much as possible and 
immerse the whole of the zinc into the 
copper when the latter is not hotter 
than barely to continue fluid. Drop a 
piece of borax the size of a walnut into 
the pot. When the surface of the hot 
metal is covered by fine charcoal, or 
borax, which is prevented by renewal 
from burning, the smallest loss of zinc 
is sustained. 

The melting together of tin and cop- 
per IS less diflicuit than that of zinc 
and copper, because tin is not so liable 
to evaporate as zinc, and little metal is 
lost. The appearance of the alloy may 
be improved by covering the melted 
metal with about one per cent, of dried 
potash; or, better still, a mixture of 
potash and soda. This flux has a re- 


markable influence on the colour, and 
particularly on the tenacity of the alloy. 
The former becomes more red, and the 
latter stronger. The scum forming on 
the surface by this addition ought tn 
be removed before the metal is cast. 
Tin and copper are liable to separation 
in cooling; this can be prevented, at 
least partly, by turning the mould con- 
taining the fluid metal, and keeydng it 
in motion until it is chilled. 

Copper and lead unite only to .-i 
certain extent: 3 lead and 8 copper i» 
ordinary pot metal. Ail tlie lead may 
be retained in this alloy, provided the 
object to be cast is not too tluL'k. 
Wlj^en the cast is heavy, or much lead* 
is used, it is pressed out by the copptn- 
in cooling. 1 lead, 2 cop])er, separate' 
lead in cooling — it oozes out from the 
pore%of the metal ; 8 copper and 1 leml 
is ductile, more lead renders copper 
brittle. Between 8 to 1 and 2 to 1 
is the limit of copper and lead alloys. 
All of these alloys are brittle when hut 
or merely warm. 

Equal parts of copper and silver and 
2 per cent, of arsenic form an alloy 
similar to silver, a little harder, how- 
ever, but of almost equal tenacity and 
malleability. Antimony imparts a pe- 
culiar beautiful red colour to copper, 
varying from rose-red in a little copper 
and much antimonj", to crimson or 
violet when equal parts of both inetuls 
are melted together. 

Karcleniiig for Britannia. — 
(To he mixed separately from the other 
ingredients.) — Copper, 2 lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Crood Britannia Metal. — ^Tin, 
150 lbs.; copper, 3 lbs.; antiinonv, 
10 lbs. 

Britannia Metal, Ind quality . — 
Tin, 140 lbs. ; copper, 3 lbs, ; antimonv, 
9 lbs. 

Britannia Metal, for Casting.— 
Tin, 210 lbs. ; copper, 4 lbs. ; anti- 
monr, 12 lbs. 

IjtRiTANNiA SIetal, for Spinning.— 
Tin, 100 ibs. ; Britannia hardening, 
4 lbs. ; antimony, 4 lbs. 

Brita2^ia Metal, for Registers.— 
Tin, 100 lbs. ; hardening, 8 Ib.«. ; anti- 
mony, 8 lb.s. 
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' .Best Britanhia, for Spouts .— Tm , ' 
140 ibs, ; copper, 3 lbs. ; antimonj, 

0 lbs. ' , , 

Best Britaxnia, for Spoons, — Tin, 
100 ibs. ; hardening, 5 lbs. ; antimony, 
10 lbs. 

Best Britannia, for Handles, — 
Tin, 140 lbs. ; copper, 2 lbs, ; anti- 
mony, 5 lbs. 

Best Biutannia, for Lamps, PiL 
lars^ a'nd Spouts. — ^Tin, 300 lbs. •, cop- 
per, 4 lbs. ; antimony, 15 lbs. 

Britannia, for Casting, — Tin, 
100 lbs. ; hardening, 5 ibs. ; antimony, 

5 lbs. ^ 

liining’ Metal, for Boxes of Bail- 
road Cars, — Mix tin, 24 lbs. ; copjjter, 
4 lbs. ; antimony, 8 lbs. (for a harden- 
ing) ; then add tin, 72 lbs. 

Bronise Metal. — (1.) Copper, 

7 lbs, ; zinc, 3 ibs. ; tin, 2 lbs, r (2.) 
Copper, 1 lb. ; zinc, 12 lbs. ;'tm, 8 Ibs. 

Artificial Gold. — Pure copper, 
100 parts ; zinc, or preferably tin, 17 
parts ; magnesia, 6 parts ; sal-ammoniac, 
3*6 parts; quicklime, 1-S part; tartar 
of commerce, 9 parts. The copper is 
first melted, then the magnesia, sal- 
ammoniac, lime, and tartar, are then 
added, separately and by degrees, in 
the form of powder; tlie whole is now 
briskly stirred for about half an hour, 
so as to mix thoroughly ; and tlien the 
zinc is added in small grains by throw- 
ing it on the surface and .stirring till it 
is entirely fused ; the crucible is then 
covered, and the fusion maintained for 
about 35 minutes. The surface is then 
skimmed and the alloy is ready for 
casting. It has a fine grain, is malle- 
able, and takes a splendid polish. Does 
not corrode readily, and for many pur- 
poses is an excellent substitute ibr gold. 
When tarnished, its brilliancy can be 
restored by a little acidulated water. 

German Silver, First Quality for 
Casting. — Copper, 50 lbs. ; zinc, 25 lbs. ; 
nickel, 25 lbs. t 

German Silver, Second Quality^or 
Casting.— Copper, 50 lbs, ; zinc, 20 Ibs. ; 
nickel (best pulverized), 10 ibs. 

German Silver, for BoU^g. — Cop- 
per, 60 lbs. ; zinc, 20 lbs. ; nickel, 25 ibs. 
Used for spoons, forks, and tabi§ ware. 


: German Silvep., for Bdls and 
other Castings. — Copper, 60 lbs, ; zinc, 
20 lbs.; nickel, 20 lbs; Dad, 3 lbs.; 
iron (that of tin plate being best), 2 lbs. 

In melting the alloy for German sil- 
ver it is difiicult to combine a definite 
proportion of zinc with the compound 
of nickel and copper previously pre- 
pared. In fusing the three metals 
together there is always a loss of zinc 
by volatilization, which may be lessened 
by placing it beneath the copper in the 
crucible. The best method is to mix 
tlie copper and nickel, both in grains 
first, place them, thus mixed, in the 
crucibD, when melted add the zinc and 
a piece of borax the size of a walnut. 
The zinc will gradually dissolve in the 
fluid copper, and the heat may be raised 
as their fluidity increa,ses. In this in- 
stance, as in all others of forming 
alloys, it is profitable to mix the oxides 
of the various metals together, and 
reduce them under the protection of a 
suitable flux. The metal nickel can be 
produced only from pure oxide of 
nickel; and, as purity of the alloy is 
essential to good quality, the common 
commercial zinc is not sufficiently pure 
for forming argentan. Copper cannot 
well be used in the form of oxide, but 
grain copper or wire-scraps will serve 
equally as w'eii. 

Imitation of Silver. —Tin, 

3 oz.; copper, 4 lbs. 

Binclibeck. — Copper, 5 lbs. ; zinc, 
1 lb. 

Tombac. — Copper, 16 lbs. ; tin, 
1 Ib. ; zinc, 1 lb. 

B.ecl Tombac. — Copper, 10 lbs. ; 
zinc, l ib. 

Stereotype Metal. — 1 tin; 1 
antimony ; 4 lead. In using stereotype 
metal, brush the type with plumbago 
or a small quantity of oil , then place 
in a frame, and take a cast with plaster 
of Paris. The cast is dried in a very 
hot oven, placed lace downwards upon 
a flat plate of iron ; this qdate is laid 
in a tray or pan of iron, having a lid 
secui’oly fastened, and furnished with a 
hole at each corner. Dip the tray in 
■ the fluid metal, which will flow in at 
th^ four corners. When the tray is le- 
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moved, dip the bottom only in water; 
and as the metal contracts in cooling, 
pour in melted metal at the corners so 
as to keep up the fluid pressure, and oh- 
ta\n a good solid cast. When cool open 
the tray; remove the cake of plaster 
and metal, and heat the edges with a 
mallet to remove superfluous metal. 
Plane the edges square, turn the back 
flat, in a lathe, to the required thick- 
ness, and remove any defects. If any 
letters are damaged cut them out, and 
solder in separate types instead. Finally, 
fix upon hard wood to the rcquircM 
height. 

Casting' Stereo-Plates by the 
Paper Process. — Lay a sheet of 
tissue paper upon a perfectly flat sur- 
face, and paste a soft piece of printing 
paper, which must be pressed eA'cnlv 
on, to the tissue. Lay the paper on tlie 
form, previously oiled, and cover witli a 
damp rag ; beat with a stiff brush the 
paper in evenly, then paste a piece of 
blotting paper, and repeat the beating 
in ; after which about three more pieces 
of soft tenacious paper must be pasted 
and used in a similar way; back up 
with a piece of cartridge paper. The 
whole must then be dried with moderate 
heat, under a slight pressure. When 
thoroughly dr}’’, brush well over with 
plumbago or French chalk. When this 
is done it is ready for the matrix. This 
is a box of a certain size for the work 
required, the interior of which is type 
h^gh. In it is what is termed a gauge, 
which lifts out to insert your paper 
cast, and is regulated by hand to the 
size of the plate required. This being 
placed inside, the lid is shut down and 
screw'ed tight, wflth the end or mouth- 
piece left open. By this orifice the 
metal is poured in, and, as it is mounted 
to swing, the box is moved about so as 
to well throw down the metal and make 
a solid cast. Then wat,er is dashed on 
the box, the screw-bar unshaclded, the 
lid lifted, the plate taken off, and the 
paper cast is again ready for work. 

B’usible Metal. — 1. Bismuth, 8 
parts ; lead, 5 parts ; tin, 3 parts ; melt 
together. Melts below. 212^ Fahr. 
2. Bismuth, 2 parts; lead, 5 parts; 
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tin, 3 parts. Melts in boiling water 
3. Lead, 3 parts ; tin, 2 parts ; bismuth, 
5 parts: mix. Melts at 197“^ Fahr. 
Used for stereotyping; used to make 
toy-spoons, to surprise children by their 
melting in hot liquors ; and to form 
pencils for writing on asses’ skin, or 
paper prepared by rubbing burnt harts- 
horn into it. 

Fusible Alloy, for Slkoring 
Glass. — Tin, 6 oz. ; lead, 10 oz. ; 
bismuth, 21 oz. ; mercury, a small 
quantity. 

Muntz Metal. — 6 parts copper; 
4^2inc. Can he rolled and worked at a 
red heat. 

^lloy for Cymbals and 
Gongs. — 100 parts of copper with 
about 25 of tin. To give this compound 
the sonorous property m the higliest 
degree, the piece should be ignited after 
it is cast, and then plunged immediately 
into cold water. 

Alloy for Tam-Tams, or 
Gongs. — 80 parts of copper and 20 
of tin, hammered out wdth frequent an- 
nealing. An alloy of 78 of copper and 
22 of tin answmrs better, and can he 
rolled out. 

Alloy for Bells of Clocks. — 
The bells of th& penduks, or ornamental 
clocks, made in Paris, are composed of 
copper 72-00, tin 26‘56, iron 1*44 in 
100 parts. 

Bell Metal, fine. — 71 copper, 26 
tin, 2 zinc, 1 iron. 

Bex.l jMetal, /or large Bells. — Cop- 
per, 100 lbs. ; tin, from 20 to 25 lbs. 

Bell MetaI/, for small Bells. — -Cop- 
per, 3 lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Cock Metal. — Copper, 20 lbs. ; 
lead, S lbs. ; litharge, 1 oz. ; antimony, 

. 3 oz, ■ , 

Alloy for Journal Boxes. — 
Copper, 24 lbs. ; tin, 24 lbs, ; and anti- 
mony, 8 lbs. Melt the copper first, 
then add the tin, and lastly the anti- 
mony. ' It should he first run into in- 
go^, then melted and cast in the form 
required for the boxes. 

QfUeen^s Metal. — very fine sil- 
ver-Iookiqg metal is composed of 100 lbs. 
‘of tin, 8 of regiiiiTs of antimony, 1 of 
bismuth, and 4 of copper. 
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OMnese Silver. — 65*2 parts cop- 
per, 19*5 zinc, 13 nickel, 2*5 silver, and 
12 cobalt of iron. 

Hard White Metal. — Sheet 
brass, 32 oz. ; lead, 2 oz. ; tin, 2 oz. ; 
zinc, 1 oz. 

Metal for Taking- Impres- 
sions. — Lead, 3 lbs.; tin, 2 lbs.; bis- 
muth, 5 lbs. 

White Metal.— Tin, 82 ; lead, 18 ; 
antimony, 5 ; zinc, 1 ; and copper 4- 
parts. 

Metal for Tinning. — Malleable 
iron 1 lb., heat to whiteness ; add 5 oz. 
regulus of antimony, and Molucca tin, 
24 lbs. 

Frick’s German Silver. — 53*39 
parts copper, 17*4 nickel, 13 zinc. 

Best Pewter. — 5 lbs. tin to 1 lb. 
oflead. 

Common Pewter. — 82 parts pure 
tin, 18 parts lead. ® 

Speculum Metal. — Equal parts 
of tin and copper form a white metal as 
hard as steel. Less tin and a small 
quantity of arsenic added to the alloy 
forms a white hard metal of high lustre. 
2 lbs. copper, 1 lb. tin, 1 oz. arsenic, 
form a good speculum metal. An alloy of 
32 copper, 16*5 tin, 4 brass, 1*25 arsenic 
is hard, white, and of brilliant lustre. 

Type Metal. — 9 parts lead to 1 
antimony forms common type metal ; 
7 lead to 1 antimony is used for large 
and soft type; 6 lead and 1 antimony 
for large type ; 5 lead and 1 antimony 
for middle type; 4 lead and 1 anti- 
mony for small type ; and 3 lead to 1 
antimony for the smallest kinds of type. 

Statuary Metal. — 91*4 parts 
copper, 5*53 zinc, 1*7 tin, 1*37 lead; 
or copper 80, tin 20. 

‘ Metal for Medals.— 50 parts 
copper, 4 zinc. 

Or-Molu. — The or-molu of the 
brass-founder, popularly known as an 
imitation of red gold, is extensively 
used by the French workmen m mgtals. 
It IS generally found in combination 
with grate and stove work. It is <?Sm- 
posed of a greater portion of copper 
and less zinc than ordinary brass, is 
cleaned readily by means of ffeid, and is 
burnished with facility. To give this 


material the rich appearance, it is not 
unfrequentiy brightened up after ‘‘ dip- 
ping” by means of a scratch brush, the 
action of which helps to produce a very 
brilliant gold-like surface. It is pro"- 
tected from tarnish by the application 
of lacquer. 

Spanish. Tutania.— Iron or steel, 

8 oz. ; antimony, 16 c-z.; nitre, o oz. 
Melt and harden 8 oz. tin with 1 oz. of 
this compound. 

Another Tutania.— Antimony, 

4 oz. ; arsenic, 1 oz. ; tin, 2 Ihs. 

Gun ' Metal. — Bristol brass, 
112 lbs. ; zinc, 14 lbs. ; tin, 7 lbs. 

Hivet Metal. — Copper, 32 oz. ; 
tin, 2 oz. ; zinc, 1 bz. 

Kivet Metal, /or Hose. — Copper, 
64 lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Bullet Metal. — 98 lead to 2 ar- 
senic. For round shot the fused metal 
is dropped from a high elevation in a 
shot tower into a basin of water ; or 
thrown down a stack of limited height, 
in which a strong draught of air is pro- 
duced by a blast machinei 
Pipe Metal for Organs. — Melt 
equal parts of tin and lead. This alloy 
is cast instead of rolled in the desired 
form of .sheets, in order to obtain a 
crystallized metal, which produce a liner 
tone. The sheets are formed by casting 
the metal on a horizontal table, the 
thickness being regulated by the height 
of a rib or bridge at one end, over w*jch 
the superfluous metal flows off. The 
sheets thus obtained are planed with a 
carpenters plane, bent up, and .soldei*ed. 

Aluminium Bronze. — lOQ parts 
copper and 10 aluminium, measured by 
weighing, when combined is a durable 
alloy, which may be forged and worked 
in the same manner as copper, and is the 
same colour as pale gold. 80 parts cop- 
per, 19 zinc, and 1 aluminium, form a 
good durable alloy. 

AqRafottis,— Simple or Single.--^ 
Distil 2 lbs. of saltpetre and 1 lb. of 
copperas. 

Douhle. — Saltpetre, 6 lbs., copperas, 
6 lbs. in its usual crystallized state, to- 
gether with 3 lbs. calcined to redness. 

Strong. — Copperas calcined to white- 

ness, and white saltpetre, of each 30 lbs. 
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mix, and distil in an iron pot with an 
earthenware head. 

Spirit of Mtre, — White saltpetre, 
6 lbs. ; oil of vitriol, lb, : distil into 
IJ pint of water. 

Dilute. — Strong aquafortis, X oz. by 
measui-e, and water 9 oz. by measure, 

Proof, — ^The same as Assayer’s Acid, 

Compound, — Double aquafortis, 16 oz. ; 
eommon salt, 1 dram : distil to dryness. 

Aqua Hegia. — Distil together 
16 oz. of spirit of nitre, with 4 oz. of 
common salt ; equal parts of nitric acid 
and muriatic acid mixed, or nitric acid 
2 parts, and muriatic 1 part. 

Amber, To Work.— Amber m 
the rough is first split and cut rudely 
into the shape required ^,by a leaden 
wheel worked with emery powder, or’ 
by a bow saw having a wire for the 
blade, Tripoli or emery powder being 
used with it. The roughly - formed 
pieces are then smoothed with a piece 
of whetstone and water. The polish- 
ing is effected by friction with whiting 
and water, and finally with a little 
olive oil laid on and well rubbed with a 
piece of flannel, until the polish is com- 
plete. In this process the amber becomes 
hot and highly electrical ; as soon as 
this happens it must be laid aside to re- 
cover itself before the polishing is con- 
tinued, otherwise the article will be apt 
to fly into pieces. 

Amber, To Hend. — Smear the 
parts which are to be united with lin- 
seed oil, hold the oiled part carefully 
over a small charcoal fire, a hot cinder, 
or a g<as-light, being careful to cover up 
all the rest of the object loo&!jly with 
paper when the oiled parts have begun 
to feel the heat, so as to be sticky, pinch 
or press them together, and hold them 
so till nearly cold. Only that part 
where the edges are to be united must 
be warmed, and even that with care, 
lest the form or polish of the other parts 
should be disturbed ; the part joined 
generally requires a little re-polisliing. 

Bleaching Silk. — A ley of white 
soap IS made by boiling in water 30 lbs. 
of soap for every 100 lbs. of silk' in- 
tended to be bleached, and in this the 
silk is steeped till the gum in the silk is 


dissolved and separated. The silk is' 
then put into bags of coarse cloth and. 
boiled in a similar ley for an hour. By 
these processes it loses 25 per cent, of 
its original weight. The silk is then 
thoroughly washed and steeped in a hot 
ley composed of lb. of soap, 90 gal- 
lons of water, with a small quantity of 
litmus and indigo ditliised. Aiter this, 
it is carried to the .sulphuring room : 
2 lbs. of sulphur are suflicient tor 
100 lbs. of silk. When these processes 
are not suiliciently successful, it is 
washed with clear hard water and sul- 
phured again. 

•Bleaching WooL—The w'ool is 
first prepared according to the purposo.s 
foivvhich it is intended, by treating at 
with solutions of soap. By tiiis process 
it is cleared of a great quantity of loose 
impurity and grease which is always 
foundkin wool, often losing no less than 
70 per cent, of its weight. The lieat of 
the ley must be carefully attended to, 
as a high temperature is found to tlx 
the unctuous matter or yolk of the 
wool. After washing, it is taken to a 
sulphur chamber, where it is exposed to 
the fumes arising from the slow com- 
bustion of sulphur, for from fiivo to 
twenty hours, according to circum- 
stances. It is again washed, and then 
immersed in a bath composed of pure 
whiting and blue. It is then exposed a 
second time to the fumes of the sulphur, 
and washed with a solution of soap, 
which renders it of the proper white- 
ness. 

Paper Bleacbing.— For bleach- 
ing rugs, and other materials from which 
paper is at first fabricjited, rags, ivhen 
grey or coloured, are to be separated 
and ground in the paper-mill in the 
usual way, till brought to a sort of uni- 
form consistence, having been previously 
macerated according to their quantity 
and tenacity. The mass is then treated 
with an alkaline ley. It is next treated 
witlf a solution of chloride of lime. If 
thif immersion do not produce the de- 
sired effect, which does not often happsn 
if the colours are tenacious, such as red 
and blue,*let the treatment with the 
alkaline ley be repeated, and follow it 
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'with another bath of the chlorine pre- | 
paration. Then sour the whole in a bath 
of sulphuric acid, much diluted and i 
cold, for when hot its action will be less 
effectual. Water is then to be run upon 
it till it comes off without colour or in- 
dication of acidity. Black is the most 
easily discharged colour, and will seldom 
require being treated with ley or steep 
of suljduiric acid, one bath of alkali and 
another of chloride of lime being suffi- 
cient to . produce a good white. Old 
printed or written paper is first to be 
fioided according to its quality, and all 
the yellow edges cut off wdth a book- 
binder’s plane. One hundredweight of 
this paper is to be put sheet by sheet 
into vats sufficiently capacious, with oi>0 
quarts of hot vrater. The whole is to 
be stirred for about an hour, and as 
much water gradually added as will 
rise about three inches above the paper, 
and to be left to macerate for four or 
five hours. It is then ground coarsely 
in the mill, and boiled in water for about 
an hour, taking care to add before it 
begins to boil, thirteen quarts of caustic 
alkaline ley. After boiling, it is mace- 
rated in the ley for twelve hours, wdien 
it is pressed, and, if sufficiently white, 
made into paper. 

To Bleach Prints and Printed 
.Books. — Simple immersion in oxy- 
genated muriatic acid, letting the article 
remain in it, a longer or shorter space 
of time, according to the strength of the 
liquor, will be sufficient to whiten an 
engraving ; if it be required to whiten 
• the paper of a bound book, as it is 
necessary that all the leaves should be 
moistened by the ^icid, care must be 
taken to open the book well, and to make 
the boards rest on the edge of the vessel, 
in such a manner that the paper alone 
shall be dipped in the liquid ; the leaves 
must be separated from each other, in 
order that they may be equally moist- 
ened on both sides. The liquor assumes 
a yellow tint, and the paper becoifes 
white in the same proportion; at tlfe 
end of two or three hours the book may 
be taken from the acid liquor, and 
plunged into pure water with the same 
care and precaution sis recommended in 


regard to the acid liquor, that the water 
may touch both sides of each leaf. The 
water must be renewed every hour, to 
extract the acid remaining in the paper, 
and to dissipate the disagreeable smell. 
Printed paper may also be bleached by 
sulphuric acid, or by alkaline or soap 
leys. 

Bleaching: Ivory* — Antique 
works in ivory that have become dis- 
coloured may be brought to a puj-o 
whiteness by exposing them to the sun 
under glasses. It is the particular pro- 
IKWty of ivory to resist the action of the 
sun’s rays, when it is under glass ; but 
when deprived of this protection, to be- 
come covered with a multitude of minute 
cracks. Many antique pieces of sculp- 
ture in ivory may be seen, which, al- 
though tolerably white, are, at the same 
time, defaced by numerous cracks ; this 
delect cannot be remedied ; but, in order 
to conceal it, the dust may be removed 
by brushing the work with warm water 
and soap, and afterwards placing it 
under glass. Antique works in ivory 
that have become discoloured, may be 
brushed with pumice-stone, calcined and 
diluted, and while yet wet placed under 
glasses. They should be daily exposed 
to the action of the sun, and be turned 
from time to time, that they may be- 
come equally bleached ; if the brown 
colour be deeper on one side than the 
other, that side will, of course, be for 
the longest time exposed to the sun. 

Bleaching Powder, or Chlo- 
ride of Lime, is prepared bypassing 
chlorine gas into boxes of lead in which 
a quantity of slaked lime is laid on 
shelves. ■ The stuff to be bleached is 
first boiled in lime water, wash, and 
without drying boil again, in a solution 
of soda or potash ; wash, and without 
drying steep in a weak mixture of chlo- 
ride of lime and water for six hours ; 
wash, and without drying steep for four 
hours in a weak solution or mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water; wash well 
and dry;, upon an emergency chlor-ate 
of potash mixed with three times its 
weight of common salt, and diluted in 
water, may be used as a bleaching 
liquid. 
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To Bleacli Sponge. — Soak it 
well iii dilute muriatic acid for twelve 
hours. Wash well with watei-, to re- 
move the lime, then immerse it in a 
solution of hyposulphate of soda, to 
which dilute muriatic acid has been 
added a moment before. After it is 
bleached sufficiently, remove it, wash 
again, and dry it. It may thus be 
bleached almost snow white. 

To WMten Lace. — ^Lacemaybe 
restored to its original whiteness by 
first ironing it slightly, then folding it 
and sewing it into a clean linen b^g, 
which is placed for twenty-four hours 
in pure olive oil. Afterwards the hag 
is to be boiled in a solution of soap and 
water for fifteen minutes, then well 
rmsed in lukewarm water, and finally 
dipped into water containing a slight 
proportion of starch. The lace is then 
to be taken from the hag and stretched 
on pins to dry. 

AlcobLOl Barrels — Barrels or 
casks designed to be filled with alcohol, 
may be made tight by the application 
of the. following solution : — Dissolve in 
a water bath 1 lb. of leather scraps and 
1 oz. of oxalic acid, in 2 lbs. -of water, 
and dilute gradually with 3 lbs. of warm 
water. Apply this solution to the in- 
side of the barrel, where, by oxidation, 
it will assume a brown colour, and, 
become insoluble in alcohol. This coat 
closes all the pores of the wood, and 
does not crack or scale off. 

Paste Blacking. — Mix 1 part of 
ivory black, ^ treacle, i sweet oil, 
then add | oil of vitriol and i hydro- 
chloric acid. Dilute each ingredient 
with three times its weight of water 
before mixing. 

Liquid Blacking. — 2 lbs. of ivory 
black in fine powder, treacle lb., | pint 
of sperm oil. Rub the black and oil 
well together, add the treacle and mix, 

A^wtlier Method, oz, of ivory 
black, 3 oz. coarse sugar, a table-spoonful 
of sweet oil,, and 1 pint of weak beer ; 
mix them gradually together until cold. 

Black Keviver. — Take 2 pints of 
vinegar, and infuse 1 oz. of iron filings, 
1 oz. copperas, 1 oz. ground logwood, 
and 3 oz. bruised galls. 
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Blue Black is a paste made of 
ivory black and indigo, ground to- 
gether with water. 

Blue, Soluble. — 7 parts oil of vitriol, 
place in a glass vessel, and set this in 
cold water, add gradually 1 part indigo 
in powder, stirring the mixture at each 
addition with a glass rod. Cover the 
vessel for twenty-four hours, then dilute 
with an equal quantity of water. 

Boiler Incrustation.— The fol- 
lowing remedies have been used with 
varying success to prevent incrusta- 
tion: — 

1. Potatoes, -gnth of weignt of water 
prevents adherence of scale. 

2. 12 parts salt, 2-1? caustic soda, 
eiftract of oak bark, h potash. 

3. Pieces of oak-wood suspended lu 
boiler and renewed monthly. 

4. 2 oz. muriate of ammonia in boiler 
twice a week. 

5. A coating 3 parts of black-lead, 
IS tallow, applied hot to the inside of 
the every few weeks. ■ 

-o. 12^ lbs. of molasses fed into au 
8-horse boiler at intervals, prevented 
incrustation for six months. 

7 : Mahogany or oak sawdust in smiill 
quantities. Use this with caution, as 
the tannic acid attracts iron. 

' S. Carbonate of soda. 

9. Slippery elm bark, 

10. Chloride of tin. 

11. Spent tanners’ bark. 

12. Frequent blowing off. 

Brightening and Colouring 

Brass. — The work to be brightened 
and coloured is first annealed in a red- 
hot muffle, or over an open fire, allow- 
ing the cooling to extend over one liour ; 
the object of the heating being to re- 
move the grease or dirt that may have 
accumulated during the process of fit- 
ting. Soft soldered work, however, must 
be annealed before fitted together, and 
afterwards boiled in a lye "of potosh ; 
this is also done with work having orna- 
mental surfaces. Next, it is immersed 
■ it a bath of diluted oil of vitriol or 
aquafortis, which may be made with 
two or three parts of water, and one of 
acid ; bet the old acid that contains a 
small quantity of copper, in solution, is 
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frequently preferred. The work is 
allowed to remain in this liquid for one 
or two hours, according to the strength 
of the acid ; it is then well rinsed in 
water, and scoured with sand, which is 
applied with an ordinary scrubbing 
brush, and washed. The pickling bath 
is made by dissolving one part of zinc 
in three parts of nitric acid of 36*^ 
Baume, in a porcelain vessel, and adding 
a mixture of eight parts of nitric acid, 
and eight parts of oil of vitriol. Heat 
is then applied, and -when the liquid is 
boiling the work is plunged into it for 
half a minute, or iintil the violent de- 
vtdopment of nitrous vapour ceases, and 
the surface is getting uniform. Then 
dt is plunged into clean water, and well 
rinsed, to remove the acid. The ordi- 
nary, dark greyish, yellow tint, which 
is thus very often produced, is removed 
on immersing the work again in aqua- 
fortis for a very short time. Then it is 
plunged into clean or slightly alkaline 
water, well rinsed to remove the acid, 
and plunged into wai-m dry beech or 
boxwood saw-dust, and rubbed until 
quite dry. To prevent the action of 
the atmosphere it is lacquered ; if a 
green tint is to be produced, the lacquer 
is coloured with turmeric. A dark, 
greyish, but agreeable tint, is obtained 
by immersing the work previously in a 
solution of white arsenic in hydrochloric 
acid, or in a solution of bichloride of 
platinum, under addition of some vine- 
gar, or rubbing with plumbago. 

&onze for Statuary.— 1. Cop- 
per, 88 parts; tin, 9 parts; zinc, 2 
parts; lead, 1 part. 2. Copper, 88^ 
parts ; tin, 5 parts ; zinc, 10| parts ; 
lead, 2 parts. 3. Copper, 90 parts; 
tin, 9 parts ; lead, 1 part. 4. Copper, 
91 parts ; tin, 9 parts. 

For Medals, — 1. Copper, 89 parts; 
tin, 8 pai’ts ; zinc, 3 parts, 2. Copper, 
95 parts ; tin, 5 parts. 

For Cutting Instruments* — Opper, 
100 parts ; tin, 14 parts. 

For Ormments. — 1. Copper, 82 parts; 
tin, 3 parts ; zinc, 18 parts ; and lead, 
2 parts, 2. Copper, 83 jjarts; zinc, 
*7 parts ; tin, 1 part ; lead, | part. 
Bronze Liquid.—Take 1 pint of 


strong vinegar, 1 oz. of sal ammoniac, 
I oz. of alum, | oz. of arsenic ; dissolve 
them in the vinegar, and the compound 
is fit for use. We know brass-founders 
who have been in the habit of using this 
for several years, and, where the metal 
is good, it is seldom found to fail. 

Bronze Powders, Aurum Musi^ 
mm . — Melt together, in a crucible over 
a clear fire, equal parts of sulphur and 
the white oxide of tin. Keep them 
continually stirred with the stem of an 
earthenware pipe or glass rod, till they 
sKsume the appearance of a yellow flaky 
powder. 

An iron rod must not be used in stir- 
ring up any mixture of sulphur when 
melted, or the sulphur and iron will 
unite. Aurum Mmivum, or Mosaic Gold^ 
is used as a cheap bronze powder. It is 
rubbed on with the finger. Another 
way to prepare it is to take quicksilver, 
tin, sulphur, and sal ammoniac, equal 
parts. First melt the tin, then pour 
the quicksilver into it, afterwards grind 
up with the amalgam thus made the 
sulphur and sal ammoniac. Place the 
mixture in a crucible, and heat until the 
powder in the crucible becomes gold- 
coloured, and also until no fumes of 
quicksilver arise. 

Copper-coloured Bronze may 
be obtained by dissolving copper in 
aquafortis until it is saturated, and then 
putting into the solution some small 
pieces of iron, when the copper will be 
precipitated in the metallic state ; the 
fluid must then be poured off, and the 
powder carefully washed, dried, and 
levigated, when it may be put by for 
use. 

Bronze powder is sometimes made 
from Dutch gold, which is sold in books 
at a very low price. All these inferior 
bronzes require to be covered with a 
coat of clear varnish, or they will very 
soon lose their metallic appearance, nor 
will the varnish entirely prevent, al- 
though it will greatly retard, this 
change. 

Clieap Bronze.— Terdigris, 8 oz. ; 
flowers of zinc or tutti powder, 4 oz. ; 
boi*ax and nitre, of each 2 oz. ; corrosive 
sublimate, 2 drachms , made into a paste 
C 
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With oil, and melted together, TJaed in 
the commoner kinds of tea-boards, &c. 

Silver Bronze, — ^Bismuth and tm, 
of each 2 lbs.; melt together and add 
1 Ib. of qnicksilYer. Pound ail together 
into a powder. 

This soft fusible amalgam is used as 
an imitation of silver bronze for plaster 
figures and other common purposes, in 
the same way as the aurum musivum is 
for gold-coloured articles. It may be 
Tosed as spangles in sealing-wax ; it 
must then be mixed when the resinous 
part of the wax is getting cold. ^ 

Gold Powder for "Bronzing.— 
Leaf gold is ground with Virgin honey 
on a stone, until the loaves are broken 
up and miiiutely divided. The mix- 
ture IS removed from the stone by a 
spatula, and stirred up in a basin of 
water, whereby the honey is melted 
and the gold set free ; the basin is then 
left undisturbed until the gold subsides ; 
the water is poured oii, and fresh quan- 
tities added until the honey is entirely 
washed aivay ; after which the gold is 
collected on filtering paper, and dried 
for use. 

Gold Size is prepared from J lb. 
of linseed oil with 2 oz. of gum animi ; 
the latter is reduced to powder and 
gradually added to the oil while being 
heated in a fiask, stirring it after every 
addition until the whole is dissolved ; 
the mixture is boiled until a small 
quantity, when taken out, is somewhat 
thicker than, tar, and the whole is 
strained through a coarse cloth. When 
used, it must be ground with as much 
vermilion as will render it opaque, and 
at the same time be dilated with oil of* 
turpentine, so as to make it work freely 
with the pencil. 

Bronzing Plaster. — Lay tlie 
figure over with isinglass size, until it 
holds out, or without any part of its 
surface becoming dry; then, with a 
brush, such as is termed by painters a 
sash tool, go over the whole, taking care 
to remove, while it is yet soft, any of 
the size that may lodge on the delicate 
, parts of the figure. When it is dry 
take a little very thin oil gold and 
With, as much as just damps the brush, 


go over the figure with it, allowing no 
more to remain than causes it to shine. 
Set it aside in a dry place free from 
smoke, and in forty-eight hours the figure 
is prepared to receive the bronze. 

After .having touched over the whole 
figure with the bronze powder, let it 
stand another day, and then with a soft 
dry brush rub off all the loose powder^ 
particularly from the points, or mure 
prominent parts of the figure. 

Bronzing Wood. — ^Tlie wood ij-- 
first covered 'with a uniform coating of 
glue, or of drying oil, and ivhen nearly 
dry the bronze povv’-der, contained m a 
small bag, is dusted over it. The sur- 
fiicq^of the objects is afterwards rubbed 
with a piece of moist rag. Or tiie 
bronze powder may be previously mixed 
with the drying oil, and applied with a 
brush. 

Bronzing Paper.— Gum is sub- 
stituted for drying oil in bronzing paper 
• When dry, the paper is submitted to the 
action of the burnisher, which imparts 
great brilliancy to it. 

Bronzing small Brass 'Arti- 
cles, — 1 part oxide of iron, 1 part 
white arsenic, 12 parts hydrochloric 
acid. Clean the brass -weli to get rid 
of lacquer or grease, and apply wfith a 
brush until the desired colour is ob- 
tained. Stop the process by oiling well, 
when it may be varnished or clear lac- 
quered. 

Bronzing* Gas Fittings.— Boil 
the work in strong ley, and scour it 
free from ail grease or old lacquer; 
pickle it in diluted nitric acid till it is 
quite clean (not bright), then dip in 
strong acid, and rinse through four or 
five waters ; repeat the dip, if necessary, 
till it is bright ; next bind it very loose 
with some thin iron wire, and lay it in 
the strongest of the -waters you have 
used for rinsing. This -ivill deposit a 
coat of copper all over it if the w^atei* 
or pickle be not too strong; if such is 
the '^.ase the copper will only be depo- 
sited just round where the wire touches. 
When the copper is of sufficient thick- 
ness wash again through tJtie waters, 
and dry it with a brush in some hot 
saw-dust ; box-dust is best, but if this is 
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not at hand, oak, ash, or beech will do. 

It is now ready for bronzing. The 
Dronze is a mixture of black-lead and 
red bronze, varied according to shade 
required, mixed with boiling water. 
The work is to be painted over with 
this and dried, then brushed until it 
polishes. If there are any black spots 
or rings on the work, another coat of 
the bronze will remove them. Lacquer 
the work %vitli pale lacquer, or but very 
slightly coloured, for if it is too deep it 
will soon chip off. 

Another method is to mix vinegar or 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 acid 12 wat^-) 
with powdered black-lead in a saucer or 
open vessel ; apply this to the brass i,vith 
a soft plate brush by gentle brushing. 
This will soon assume a polish, and is fit 
for lacquering. The brass must be made 
slightly warmer than for lacquering 
only. A little practice ^vill emxble the 
opei'ator to bronze and lacquer with 
once heating. The colour, black or 
green, varies with the thickness of 
black-lead. | 

Green Bronze.— Dissolve 2 oz. of | 
nitrate of iron, and 2 oz. of hyposulphite 
of soda in 1 pint of water. Immerse 
the articles in the bronze till of the 
reqxiired tint, as almost any shade from 
brown to red can be obtained ; then well 
wash With water, dry, and brush. One 
part of perchloride of iron and two parts 
of water mixed together, and the brass 
immersed in the liquid, gives a pale or 
deep olive green, according to the time 
of immersion. If nitric acid is saturated 
with copper, and the brass dipped in the 
liquid, and then heated, it assumes a 
dark green. If well brushed, it may be 
lacquered with pale gold lacquer, or else 
polished with oil. 

Black Brasswork for Instru- 
ments. — Take lampblack, about a 
thimbleful, and put it on a flat stone 
or smooth slate ; add four or five spots 
of gold size, aud well mix with a pa?stte 
knife, make the whole about as thiclf as 
putty; well mix. The less gold size 
there ^ is the better, so that the lamp- 
black just sticks together ; if Jtoo much 
gold size be added, the e&ct will be a 
bright black and not a dead black. Now 


add turpentine, about twice its owa 
volume, to the whole, mix with a 
camel-hair brush, and apply to the. 
brasswork. 

Black Bronze for Brass.— Dip 
the article bright in aquafortis; rinse 
the acid off with clean water, and place 
it in the following mixture until it 
turns black : — Hydrochloric acid, 12 lbs. ; 
sulphate of iron, 1 lb. ; and pure white 
arsenic, 1 lb. It is then taken out, 
rinsed in clean water, dided in saw-dust, 
polished with black-lead, and then lac- 
quered with green lacquer. 

Bronzing Iron. — To one pint of 
methylated finish add 4 oz. of gum shel- 
lac and I oz. gum benzoin; put the 
bottle in a warm place, shaking it occa- 
sionally, When the gum is dissolved let 
it stand in a cool place two or three days 
to settle, then gently pour off the clear 
into another bottle, cork it well, and keep 
it for finest work. The sediment left m 
the first bottle, by adding a sufficient 
quantity of spirit to make it workable, 
will do for the first coat or coarser work 
when strained through a fine cloth. 
Next get ^ lb. of finely-ground bronze 
green, the shade may be varied by using 
a little lampblack, red ochre, or yellow 
ochre ; let the iron be clean and smooth, 
then take as much •varnish as may be 
required, and add to the green colour in 
sufficient quantity; slightly warm the 
article to he bronzed, and with a soft 
brush lay a thin coat on it. When 
that is dry, if necessary I \j another coat 
on, and repeat until well overed. Take 
a small quantity of the varnish and 
touch the prominent parts with it ; be- 
fore it is dry, with a dry pencil lay on a 
small quantity o'f gold powder. Varnish 
over all. 

Bronzing Copper TTtensili?.— 
If the article is not new take it to 
pieces, wiping off all the solder with a 
wisp of tow, and taking care not to let 
any of. the metal in the fire; then twist 
a little tow on the end of a stick, and 
pickle with spirits of salts all those 
parts that are tinned, pickling the out- 
side as well as the in, rinse in water, 
and scour outside with wisp of tow and 
sand, fine coke-dust is beet for the 
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tiaaed parts, which must be brought ' 
quite clean, rinse clean, smear the out- 
side with wet whiting, and then tin 
with bar tin, sal ammoniac being the 
best agent ; then pickle only the outside 
with diluted spirits of salts, rinse, and 
scour with clean sand till the surface is 
perfectly clean and bright, taking care 
to rub as much as possible in one 
direction. The cast parts and those not 
tinned are pickled in dilute oil of vitriol, 
and scoured with sand, same as the 
body ; befit with a brush, then dried in 
saw-dust, and the article is now redSy 
for bronz i ng. Procure some crocus, some 
knowledge is wanted to select a good one, 
as it may be too light, or too dark, or 
too fine, or too coarse; then make into a 
thick cream with water. Having used 
a forge fire to tin witli, to be on the 
safe side it is best to rake out all the 
old coke and light afresh, and the coke 
should be a nice, clear, firm, grey ore, 
in pieces the size of a walnut ; also have 
some clear bright coal, then blow up a 
clear bright fire, and heap up plenty of 
coke that the sulphur may burn off; 
now take a little of the mixed crocus 
and brush up the body, using a hard 
brush ; get all the crocus off clean, and 
wipe with a clean piece of rag, and it is 
best to hold with this, as the perspiration 
of the hand will prevent the colour tak- 
ing ; now blow up fire, making a hole 
*n centre, so that a good blast comes up, 
^nd having painted the body evenly with 
the red cream so that the colour does 
not run (a flat camel-hair brush, '2 J inches 
wide, is the best thing to do it with), 
hold it with the tongs and turn it 
steadily so that all parts are exposed 
fairly to the blast. As soon as it is dry, 
throw into the fire a bit, of coal about 
the size of a Spanish nut, more or less 
to size of work, and let the work have 
an even coat of smoke till it is quite 
black, but no more (if the coal is not 
burnt out hold the work bn one side), 
then turning it steadily, keep up a sharp 
blast till the smoke is burnt ojT, and 
stand it to cool- Treat cast parts the 
same, but as soon as the smoke is burnt 
off, dip them into clean cold water, else, 
on account of their thickness the colour 


will burn; when cold, wipe the crocus 
oft' the body with wisp of clean tow, 
then brush hard till quite clean, wipe 
with rag and repeat the above once or 
twice, according to the shade recpiired. 
To finish properly the body is ham- 
mered all over with bright hammers 
shaped to parts, and on suitable tools 
which are covered with two or three 
folds of lasting ; the inside is scoured 
bright, and the parts soldered together, 
using resin. Medals only want brushing 
up with wet crocus, taking care not to 
touch with hand, and then colouring as 
ai>ove. Only copper coins can be so 
bronzed. 

popper Articles may also be bronzed 
by the Ibllowing process: — Dissolve in 
vinegar two parts verdigris and one part 
sal ammoniac. Boil, skim, and dilute 
with water, Until white precipitate 
ceases to. fall. Set in a pan meanwhile 
the articles to be bronzed, made per- 
fectly clean and free from grease. Ikil 
solution briskly and pour over the ar- 
ticles in the pan and boll them briskly- 
A bidght reddish-brown colour is thus 
acquired ; but the articles should be 
frequently inspected, and removed as 
quickly as the desired shade is obtained. 
Then they are to be repeatedly washed 
and dried. The solution must not be 
too strong, for then the bronze will come 
off by friction, or turn green on expo- 
sure to the air. 

To Bronze Electrotypes , 
Green, — Steep the medal or figure in 
a strong solution of common salt or 
sugar, or saT ammoniac, for a few days, 
wash in water and allow to dry slowly, 
or suspend over a vessel containing a 
small quantity of bleaching powder, and 
cover over— the length of time it is 
allowed to remain will determine the 
depth of the colour. 

Four or five drops of nitric 
acid to a wine-glassful of w%ater, and 
allowed to dry, and when dry impart to 
th^ object a gradual and equal heat ; the 
surface will be darkened in proportion 
to the heat applied. 

Wash the surface of the 
object over with a little sulphurate of 
ammonia (dilute), and dry at a ijentie 
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heat, polish with a hard brush after- 
wards. 

Browning Grnn Barrels.— Chlo- 
ride of antimony has been much used for 
bronzing gun barrels, is excellent in its 
operation, and has been called, in conse- 
quence, bronzing salt. It is used for 
bronzing, mixed to a thin creamy con- 
sistence with olive oil ; the iron is slightly 
heated, dressed evenly upon its surface 
with this mixture, and left until the re- 
quisite degree of browning is produced. 
The sharpening of the chloride of anti- 
mony can be effected by adding a little 
nitric acid to the paste of olive oil and 
chloride of antimony, so as to hasten tSie 
operation; Another formula is — Aqua- 
fortis, 'I oz. ; sweet spirit of nitre, ^%z . ; 
spirit of wine, 1 oz. ; blue vitriol, 2 oz. ; 
tincture of chloride of iron, 1 oz. ; 
water, 40 oz. Dissolve the blue vitriol 
in the water, then add the other ma- 
terials, and the water is warmed to dis- 
solve the blue vitriol ; let it get cold 
before adding the other materials. The 
bux'nishing and marking can be effected 
with the burnisher and scratch brush. 
The polishing is best effected by rub- 
bing with a piece of smooth, hard wood, 
called polishing wood. It is lastly var- 
nished with shellac varnish, and again 
polished with the hard wood polisher. 
Some prefer the tone of brown produced 
by blue vitriol, 1 oz. ; sweet spirit of 
nitre, 1 oz. ; water, 20 oz. In any case, 
the surface of the iron must be well 
cleaned, and rendered quite bright ; it is 
then freed from grease by rubbing with 
whiting and water, or better, with 
powdered quicklime and water. The 
browning composition is then placed on, 
and allowed to remain twenty-four 
hours. It is then rubbed off with a stiff 
brush. If not sufficiently browned, re- 
peat the last process after browning. 
Glean the surface well with hot waters 
containing a little soda or potash, and, 
lastly, with boiling water, and diy it. 
The surface can be burnished andjpo- 
lished. V arnish with tinsmith’s lacq uer, 
or with gum shellac, . 2 oz. dragon’s 
blood, 3 drs. ; methylated spirits of wme, 
4 pints. The metal should !:« made hot 
before applying this varnish, and will 
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present an excellent appearance. If the 
varnish is not required to colour, but 
only to preserve the actual tint pro- 
duced on the metal surface by the brown- 
ing fluid, leave out the dragon’s hlood. 

Catgut, To Make, — Take the 
entrails of sheep, or any other animal, 
procured from the newly-killed carcass. 
Thoroughly clean them from all im- 
purities and from attached fat, and wash 
them well in clean water ; soak in soft 
water for two days, or in winter three 
days, then lay them on a table and scrape 
tfeem with a small plate of copper, hav- 
ing a semicircular hole cut in it, the 
edges of ^vhich must be quite smooth 
and, not capable of cutting. Now, after 
washing, put them into fresh water, and 
there let them remain till the next day, 
when they are again to be scraped. Let 
them soak again in water for a night, 
and two or three hours before they are 
taken out add to each gallon of water 
2 oz. of pearlash. They ought now to 
scrape quite clean from their inner 
mucous coat, and will consequently be 
much smaller in dimensions than at first. 
They may now be wiped dry, slightly 
twisted, and passed through a hole in a 
piece of brass, to equalize their size ; as 
they dry, they are passed every two or 
three hours through other holes, each 
smaller than the last. When dry they 
will be round and well polished, and 
being oiled are fit for use. 

Cameos, To Carve. — ^Take thi 
common helmet, or the red helmet shell 
(those shells whose inner surface is pink 
or dark coloured are most suitable), cut 
them into squares with a lapidary’s mill, 
round off the corners, and shape them 
into an oval on a wet grindstone. Fix the 
enamel side on a short stick with jewel- 
ler’s cement, grind off the brittle surface, 
sketch the subject with a black-lead 
pencil, cut the subject with engraver’s 
tools, namely, a chisel tool to clear the 
bare places ; a lozenge-shape for forming 
the subject, and a scraper, made of a 
three-angled file, ground off taper to the 
point, for cleaning the enamel surface 
round the subject, and also for forming 
the lineaments and other delicate parts 
The colour oi?, the cheeks and hair is 
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produced by leaving the layer of coloured 
-shell on those places. The stick must 
be grasped in the left hand, and held 
firmly against a steady bench, and with 
the tool resting in the hollow of the 
right hand, dig away the shell. A con- 
venient length for the tools is thi’ee 
inches and a half ; they must be kept in 
good condition to work with accuracy. 
The cameos are polished with a cedar 
stick, dr a piece of cork dipped in oil of 
vitriol and putty powder, and cleaned 
with soap and water. Mother-of-pearl 
js carved in the same way^ 

Cements, How to XXse. — ^Take 
as small a quantity of the cement as 
possible, and bring the cement itself into 
intimate contact with the surfaces to be 
united. If glue is employed, the surface 
should be made so warm that the melted 
glue is not chilled before it has time to 
effect “a thorough adhesion. Cements 
that are used in a fused state, as resin or 
shellac, will not adhere unless the parts 
to be joined are heated to the fusing 
point of the cement. Sealing-wax, or 
ordinary electrical cement, is a good 
agent for uniting metal to glass or stone, j 
provided the masses to be united are 
made so hot as to fuse the cement, hut 
if the cement is applied to them while 
they are cold it will not stick at all. 
This fact is well known to the itinerant 
vendors of cement for uniting earthen- 
ware. By heating two pieces of china 
or earthenware so that they will fuse 
shellac, they are able to smear them with 
a little of this gum, and join the pieces 
so that they will rather break at any 
other part than along the line of union. 
But although people constantly see the 
operation perfoi-med, and buy liberally 
of the cement, it will be found in nine 
cases out of ten that the cement proves 
worthless in the hands of the purchasers, 
simply because they do not know how to 
use it. They are afraid to heat a delicate 
glass or porcelain vessel to a sufficient 
degree, or they are apt to use too much of 
the material, and the result is a failure. 

Cement for Aquariums. — 1. 
Take 1 gill of plaster of Paris, 1 gill of 
litharge, 1 gill of fine white sand, ^ of a 
gill of finely-powdered resin. Mix well, 


and bottle and cork it until wanted for 
use, then mix it with boiled oil and 
dryers until as thick as putty. Mix the 
cement aniy in small quantities, as it 
dries quickl''^ 2. Mix boiled linseed oil, 
litharge, rctx .^nd white lead together, 
using wdiite-Iead in the largest propor- 
tion, spread on flannel, and place on the 
joints. 3, A solution of glue, 8 oz. to 
1 02 . of Venice turpentine ; boil together, 
agitating all the time, until the mixture 
becomes as complete as possible, the 
joints to be cemented to be kept together 
for forty-eight hours if required. 4. Take 
?j a gill of gold si 2 e, 2 gills of rcd-leud, 
of litharge, and sufficient silver- 
sand to make it into a thick paste for 
use,'*This mixture sets in about t\vo days. 

Armeuian, or Jeweller’s Ce- 
ment. — Dissolve 5 or 6 bits of gum 
mastic the size of a large pea, in as much 
spirits of wine as will suffice to render 
it liquid ; in a separate vessel dissolve as 
much isinglass (previously softened in 
water, though none of the water must 
be used) in rum, or other spirit, as will 
make a 2-oz. phial of very strong glue, 
adding two small pieces of gum ummo- 
niacum, wffiich must he rubbed or ground 
till they are dissolved; then mix the 
whole vrith a sufficient heat. Keep it in 
' a phial closely stopped, and when it is 
to be used, set the phial in boiling 
water. The preceding is also effectual 
in uniting almost all substances, even 
glass, to polished steel. 

Acid Proof Cement. — ^Make a 
concentrated solution of silicate of soda, 
and form a paste with powdered glass. 
This simple mixture will sometimes he 
found invaluable in the operations of the 
laboratory where a luting is required to 
resist the action of acid fumes. 

Cutler’s Cement. — 1. Resin, 4 
parts, to 1 part beeswax and 1 part of 
brick-dust, or plaster of .Paris. 2. Six- 
teen parts resin, 16 hot whiting, and 1 
wax.(v 3. Pitch, 4 parts ; resin," 4 ; tal- 
lowg2; and hrick-dust, 2. The opening 
for the blade is filled with one of these 
compositions. Th.e lower end of the iron 
heated and pressed in. 

Cemenp for Bottle-Corks. — 

The bituminous or black cement for 
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bottle-corks consists of pitch hardened 
by •the addition of resin and brick-dust. 

Cement for Ivory, or Motlier- 
of-Peari. — Dissolve 1 part of isinglass 
and 2 of white glue in 30 of water, strain 
and evaporate to 6 parts. Add ^th part 
of gum .mastic, dissolved in, a part of 
alcohol, add 1 part of zinc white. When 
required for use, warm, and shake up. 

■ .Cement for Jet.— -Shellac is the 
only cement used by jewellers for jet 
articles. The broken edges should be 
made warm before applying the cement. 
Should the join be in sight, by smoking 
the shellac before applying it, it will be 
rendered the same colour as the 
•itself. 

Cement" for Meerscliaiimfs — 
Take some garlic and crush it, in order 
.to form a kind of dough, rub over the 
broken pieces of Meersdianm with it and | 
reunite them by drawing very closely, ' 
bind them with iron wire according to 
the strength of the pieces, and finally 
make them boil during half an hour in a i 
sufficient quantity of milk. Or use 
quicklime mi.xed to a thick cream with 
the •white of an egg. These cements will 
also unite glass or china. 

Plumber’s Cement.— Black resin, 
1 part ; brick-dust, 2 parts ; ■^veli incor- 
porated by a melting heat. 

Turner’s Cement. — 1, Take of 
Burgundy pitch, 2 lbs. ; of resin, 2 lbs. ; 
of yello-w W’ax, 2 oz. ; and of dried 
whiting, 2 lbs. : melt and mis. 2. 
Black resin, | ib. ; yeilo'w -wax, 1 oz. ; 
melt together, and pour into a tin 
canister. When wanted for use, chip 
out as much as will cover the chuclj; 
to the -jLth of an inch, spread it over 
the surface iu small pieces, mixing it 
with an eighth of its bulk of gutta- 
percha in thin slices ; then heat an iron 
to a dull red heat, and hold it over the 
chuck till the mixture and gutta 
are melted and liquid; coil the iron a 
little, and with it stir the cement ^ntil 
it is homogeneous ; chuck the w-^rk, 
lay on a weight to enforce contact, leave 
it at rest for half an hour, when it will 
‘ be ready for the lathe. 3. Four parts resin 
melted with 1 part pitch ; -while these 
are boiling add brick-dust until by drop- 


ping a little upon a cold stone you think 
it hard enough. 

ladiauite Oement.-^l. TOO ■ 
parts finely-chopped rubber, 15? resin, 
10 shellac, dissolved in a snfficieni 
quantity of bisulphide of carbon. Usea 
for uniting pieces of india-rubber. 2. 
India-rubber, 15 grs. ; chlorofoim, 2 oz. ; 
mastic, | oz. The two first-named to 
be mixed, and after the rubber is dis- 
solved add the mastic in powder ; allow 
to macerate for a week. 

Cheap India-rubber Cement. 
-^Gut virgin or native india-rubber With 
a wet knife into the thinnest possible 
slices, and with shears divide these into 
threads as fine as fine yarn. Put a 
small quantity of the shreds (say ^th 
or less of the capacity of the bottle) 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, and fill it 
three-quarters full with benzine of good 
quality, perfectly free from oil. The 
rubber will swell up almost immediately, 
and in a few days, especially if often 
shaken, assume the consistence of honey. 
If it incline to remain in undissolved 
masses, more benzine must be added ; 
but if too thin and watery it needs more 
rubber. A piece of solid rubber the size 
of a walnut will make a pint of the 
cement. 

This cement dries in a few minutes, 
and by using three coats in the usual 
manner, will unite leather straps, 
patches, rubber soles, backs of books, &:c., 
with exceeding firmness. 

Cement, Elastic. — Bisulphide of 
carbon, 4 oz. ; fine india-rubber in 
shreds, 1 oz. ; isinglass, 2 drachms; 
gutta-percha, | oz. ; dissolve. Used for 
cementing leather or india-rubber. The 
parts to be joined must be coated thinly 
with the solution, and allowed a few 
minutes to dry, then heat to melting ; 
place the parts together and well ham- 
mer the air bubbles out. 

Cement for Mounting Fho- 
tograpMc Prints. — Fine wheat 
starch, 4 drachms; beat into a paste 
with cold water 1 oz. of best Russian 
glue ; dissolve in a pint of boiling water ; 
while boiling pour on the starch ; put 
the whole into a saucepan, and boil till 
as thick a3 treacle. When required for 
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use a small quantity is to be melted in 
a little warm water. 

Cement for Wood Vessels 
required to be Water-tight. — 
A mhture of lime-clay and oxide of iron 
separately calcined and reduced to fine 
powder, then intimately mixed, kept in 
a close vessel, and mixed with the re- 
quisite quantity of water when used. 

Cement for Leather. — A good 
cement for splicing leather for straps is 
gutta-percha dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon, until it is of the thickness of 
treacle ; the parts to be cemented mu^t 
first be well thinned down, then pour a 
small quantity of the cement on both 
ends, spreading it well so as to fill the 
pores of the leather, warm the parts over 
a fire for about half a minute, apply them 
quickly together, and hammer well. The 
bottle containing the cement should be 
tightly corked and kept in a cool place. 

Marble Cement. — ^Take plaster 
of Paris, and soak it in a saturated solu- 
tion of alum, then bake in an oven, the 
same as gypsum is baked to make it 
piaster of Paris ; after which grind the 
mixture to powder. It is then used as 
wanted, being mixed up with water like 
plaster and applied. It sets into a very 
hard composition capable of taking a 
very high polish, and may be mixed 
with various colouring minerals to pro- 
duce a cement of any colour capable of 
imitating marble. This cement is also 
used for attaching glass to metal,' 
Impervious Cement for Ap- 
paratus, Corks, &c.~Zmc white, 
rubbed up with copal varnish to fill up 
the indentures ; when dry, to be covered 
with the same mass, somewhat thinner ; 
and lastly, with copal varmsh alone, 
Chinese Cement.— -Finest pale 
orange shellac, broken small, 4 02 . ; 
rectified spirit (the strongest 58 o,p,) 
3 oz. ; digest together in a corked bottle 
in a warm place until dissolved; it 
should have the consistence of treacle. 
For wood, glass, ivory, jewellery, and all 
fancy wor^s, used. 

Cements for Cracks in Wood. 
— Make a paste of slacked lime, 1 part ; 
rye meal, 2 parts; with a sufficient 
quantity of linseed oil. Or, dissolve 1 


part of glue m 16 parts of watei*, and 
when almost cool stir in saw-dust and 
prepared chalk a sufficient quantity. 
Or, oil-varnish thickened witli a mix- 
ture of equal parts of white-lead, retl- 
lead, litharge, and chalk. 

Cements for Joining Metals, 
or Glass and Wood.— Melt resin 
and stir in calcined plaster until reduced 
to a paste, to which add boiled oil a 
sufficient quantity to bring it to the 
consistence of honey ; apply warm. Or, 
melt resin 180 parts, and stir in burnt 
umber, 30 ; calcined plaster, 15 ; and 
boiled oil, 8 parts. Or, dissolve glue in 
bciling water to the consistence of 
cabinet-mailer’s glue, then stir in suffi- 
cient wood ashes to produce a varnish- 
like mixture. While hot, the surtaces 
to be united must be covered with this 
compound and pressed together. 

Stonemason’s Cement.— Clean 
river sand, 20 ibs. ; litharge, 2 lbs,; 
quicklime, 1 lb. ; linseed oil, stifficient 
to form a thin paste. This cement is 
applied to mend broken pieces of stone, 
and after a time it becomes exceedingly 
hard and strong. A similar compositioa 
has been used to coat brick walls, imder 
the name of mastic. 

Fireproof and Waterproof 
Cement. — To 4 or 5 parts of clay, 
thoroughly dried and pulverized, acid 
2 parts of fine iron filings free from 
oxide, 1 part of pei'oxide c'f manganese, 
J part of sea salt, and ^ part of borax. 
Mingle these thoroughly and render 
them as fine as possible, then reduce 
them to a thick paste with the necessary 
quantity of water, mixing thoroughly 
well. It must be used immediately 
After application it should be exposed to 
heat gradually increasing almost to a 
white heat. This cement is very hard, 
and presents complete resistance alike to 
a red heat and boiling water. Another 
method : — ^To eqiial parts of sifted per- 
oxid^ of manganese and well-pulverized 
zinc white, add a sufficient quantity of 
commercial soluble glass to form a thin 
paste. This mixture, when used imme- 
diately, forms a cement quite equal in 
hardness aH resistance to that obtained 
by the first method. 
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3Ellectricai or Chemical Ce- 
ment.— -A good cement for chemical 
and electrical apparatus may be pre- 
pared by mixing 5 lbs. of resin, 1 lb. of 
wax, 1 lb. of red ochre, and 2 oz. of 
plaster Of Paris, and melting the whole 
with moderate heat. 

^ Engineers’ Cements for Mak- 
ing Joints.— 1. Mix ground white- 
lead with as much finely-powdered red- 
lead as will make it the consistence of 
soft putty. 2. Mix equal parts of white- 
lead and red-lead, and add as much boiled 
linseed oil as is required to'^ giye it the 
proper consistence ; or boiled linseed oil 
and red-lead mixed into a putty. Th^e 
cements are used for making metallic 
joints sound. , <5 

Iron Cements, or Enst 
Joints, — 1. 1 lb. clean iron borings, 
pounded fine in a mortar, 2 oz. sal am- 
moniac in powder, 1 oz. flour of sul- 
phur. The whole mixed by pounding, 
and to be kept dry. For use, mix 1 
part of the above with 20 of iron borings 
pounded, adding water to the consistence 
of mortar. 2. 2 lbs. clean iron borings, 

1 oz. flour of sulphur, 1 oz. sal am- 
moniac. 3. 98 parts of fine iron borings 
through a sie%’'e, 1 flour of sulphur, 

1 sal ammoniac. Mix and dissolve in ' 
boiling water when requiied for use. 4, ■ 
Mix 1 lb, fine borings, | oz. sal ammo- 
niac, pounded small, J oz. spirits of salts, 
and a little water. Prepare the joint by 
bringing the inner joint rings of the 
flanges together — screwing up the holts 
flrmly ; in this condition there should be 
an annular space between the flanges of i 
from I in. to f in. in width ; a strand of ' 
rope-yarn or any soft fibre should now be 
stuffed to the bottom of the joint, so as 
to prevent the jointing material from 
being driven through in the process of' 
calking. A good hammer, a calking iron 
rather thinner than the joint, and a flat 
piece of wood or sheet iron should be in 
readiness. Take a suitable quantitjy of 
fine cast-iron borings, free from dust, <^d 
which may be passed through a sieve’ to 
remove large pieces ; next dissolve a very 
small piece of sal ammoniac in water, say 
a drachm to a quart. In the ^ibsence of 
sai ammoniac to mix up the borings 


with, the Urine of any animal does quite 
as well. Now mix the borings with 
sufficient of the fluid to cause them to 
adhere together in lumps when com- 
pressed in the hand. It is now ready for 
use. By means of the calking iron, ana 
the piece of board or plate, stufi’ the 
moist material into the joint to a depth oi 
1 in. or so from the bottom, all round 
now calk it down with the iron and 
hammer until it sounds perfectly solid, 
as though it struck against solid iron. 
Repeat the process of filling, then the 
caking, and so on, until the joint is 
filled to the surface. The joint should 
rest for at least ten hours before being 
put under pressure. 

Cement to Mend Iron Pots 
£ind Pans. — ^Take 2 parts of sulphur, 
and 1 part, by weight, of fine black-lead ; 
put the sulphur in an old iron pan, 
holding it over the fire until it begins to 
melt, then add the lead ; stir well until 
all is mixed and melted ; then pour out 
on an iron plate, or smooth stone. When 
cool, break into small pieces, A sufficient 
quantity of this compound being placed 
upon the crack of the iron pot to be 
mended, can be soldered by a hot iron in 
the same way a tinsmith solders his 
sheets. If there is a small hole in the 
pot, drive a copper rivet in it and then 
solder over it with this cement. 

London Cement. — Boil a piece ot 
Gloucester cheese three times in water, 
each time allowing the water to eva- 
porate. Take the paste thus left and 
thoroughly incorporate with dry quick- 
lime. It will mend glass, wood, china, 

1 &c., very effectually. 

I Architecturai Cement. — 

! Strong rice-water size and paper pulped 
; in boiling water are mixed together; 

, enough whiting is then added to make it 
of a proper consistence. 

Renovating Files.— The file to 
be first cleansed from all foreign matter, 
and then dipped in a solution of 1 part 
nitric acid, 3 parts sulphuric acid, and 7 
parts ■water; the time of immersion will 
be according to the extent the file has 
been worn and the fineness of the teeth, 
varying from 5 seconds to 5 minutes. 
On taking it out of the mixture, wash in 
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water, then dip in milk of lime, wash off 
the lime, dry by a gentle heat, rub over 
eq^ual parts of olive oil and turpentine, 
and finally brush over with powdered 
coke. 

Galvanic Metliod. — W ell-worn 
files are fii'st carefully cleaned by means 
ot hot water and soda ; then placed in 
connection with the positive pole of a 
battery, in a bath composed of 40 parts 
of sulphuric acid, 80 parts of nitric 
acid, and 1000 parts of water. The 
negative pole is formed of a copper spiral 
surrounding the files, but not touching 
them ; the coil terminates in a wire 
whieh rises towards the surface. When 
the files have been ten minutes in the 
bath they are taken out, washed, and 
dried. 

Softening Files. — Cover them 
with oil and hold them over the fire 
until the oil blazes, as soon as the flame 
runs all over the file, plunge it in the 
water ; or put them in a moderate hot 
oven for half an hour if large files, but 
if small the first plan is the best. 

Softening Cast Iron. — ^Heat the 
metal to a bright red, cool quickly in 
water, reheat, and then anneal by cooling 
slowly in ashes. Or, heat the metal to 
a red heat, let it lie a few minutes until 
nearly black, and then throw it into 
soapsuds. 

Softening Castings.— Place the 
castings, surrounded by saw-dust, in an 
iron bos, close it up with clay to. exclude 
the air, and subject it to a red heat for 
several hours. The castings must be 
cold before they are withdrawn. 

Hardening and Tempering 
Tools and Metals.— The following 
IS the colour and temperature required : — > 
Pale straw, 430° Fah., for lancets, &c. ; 
dark yellow, 470° Fah., for razors, &c. ; 
dark straw, 470° Fah., for penknives; 
clay yellow, 490° Fah., for chisels and 
shears ; brown yellow, 500° Fah., for 
adzes and plane irons ; very pale pui'ple, 
520’^ Fah., for table-knives ; light pur- 
ple, 530° Fah., for swords and watch- 
springs; dark purple, 550° Fah., for 
softer swords and watch-springs; dark 
blue, 670°' Fah., for small fine saws ; 
blue, 590° Fah., for large saws; pale 


blue, 610 Fah., for saws, the teeth oi 
W'hkh are set with pliers; greenish 
blue, 630 Fah., for very soft temper. 
To obtain the proper temper lay the 
metal on a lump of iron heated to a 
sufficiently strong heat in the forge or 
other fire. The desired temper may be 
thus secured with the • greatest facility 
and exactitude, as the clean bright 
metal shows the degrees of oxidation 
from the blue upwards most distinctly, 
which oxidation can be arrested at will. 
Cleanliness, or, rather brightness of sur- 
face, is essential. 

' Tempering Mill Ficlis and 
CMsels. — Heat the bill to a blood-red 
heat, and then hammer it till nearly 
coldf®; again heat it to a blood red, and 
quench as quick as possible in three 
gallons of watei*, In which is dissolved 
2 oz. of oil of vitriol, 2 oz. of soda, and 
f oz. of saltpetre; or, 2 oz. of sal 
ammoniac, 2 oz. spirit of nitre, 1 oz. oil 
of vitriol. The bill to remain in the 
liquor until it is cold. 2. 1 oz. white 
arsenic, 1 oz. spirits of salts, 1 oz, sal 
ammoniac, dissolved in four* gallons of 
spring W'ater, and kept in a tube or iron 
phial for use. Heat the tool to a blood- 
red heat, then quench it in thi.s mixture, 
draw it gently over the clean fire till the 
spittle flashes off it, then let it cool. 
3. 'To 3 gallons of vmter add 3 oz. of 
spirit of nitre, 3 oz. of spirits of harts- 
horn, 3 oz. of white vitriol, 3 oz. of sal 
ammoniac, 3 oz. of alum, 6 oz. of salt, 
with a double handful of hoof parings ; 
the steel to be heated a dark cherry red. 
Used to temper chisels for cutting French 
burr stones. 

Tempering Cast Steel. — Dis- 
solve a small quantity of sal ammoniac 
in water, make the metal red, drop it 
into the mixture for a second or two, 
and take it out, leaving enough heat in 
the metal to draw it back. a bit. If left 
till cold, the steel will be a great deal ■ 
too hard. 

Tempering Springs. — Get a 
piece of spring steel about the size of 
spring wanted ; when forged and filed tc 
tilt, make it warm-red, immerse in 
spring warier (a little cow-dung im- 
proves it, mixed w'oll with the watef 
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before using it). Dry tlie spring, then 
tie a piece of wire fast to the spring in 
any form, so as to hold it. Dip in clean 
tallow or oil, put it on the fire till all 
the grease is burnt oif, and swing round 
and round as swift as you can till cold. 

, SlalleaM© , Iron.- — 2 oz, ' .fluoric 
acid, 1 oz. nitric acid, 1 oz. saltpetre, 
to 10 lbs, of metal. When the metal is 
melted, add the solution. It can be 
made in a crucible in a brass furnace. 
When you have cast off patterns, the 
castings want keeping at red heat for 
three or four days in iron boxes in a 
furnace. 

Caseliardeiiiiig Iron. —Procure 
a quantity of old boots, burn these until 
they become charred, beat off the bluck 
and charred portion •with a hammer, 
until sufficient powdered carbon is ob- 
tained ; then place this powder with the 
articles to be operated upon into a sheet- 
iron box or a piece of wrought-iron gas- 
pipe sutficientiy large, taking care that 
the articles are well covered and in the 
centrSi Of the mass ; lute the ends or top 
of the box with clay, and place the 
whole into a fire made of coke, keeping 
them there for an hour or more, taking 
care that the heat shall be equal (be- 
tween dark red and red) ; now plunge 
the contents into water. Should the 
articles require to be blue, such as the 
barrels or chambers of pistols, repolish 
them on an emeiy wheel, and put them 
into a sand bath or powdered charcoal, 
until the blue colour is attained, taking ■ 
them out immediately this change takes 
place. The following are mixtures that 
%vill do instead of the burnt leather :-— 
3 parts of prussiate of potash to i sal 
ammoniac ; or 2 parts sal ammoniac, 2 
bone-dust, 1 prussiate of potash. Bones, 
urine, and night-soil, are also used for 
this purpose. A simple method of case- 
hardening iron is to sprinkle powdered 
prussiate of potash over it at a red heat 
and plunge into water; bicromate#> of 
potash, with the pith of rams’ hoi>s, 
may be used with good results, instead 
of the prussiate. 

To Clean Pearls*— Soak them in 
hot water in which bran has betn boiled, 
with a little salts of tartar and alum, 


rubbing gently between the hands when 
the heat will admit of it. When the 
water is cold renew the application till 
any discoloration is removed, rinse in 
lukewarm water; lay them on white 
paper in a dark place to cool. 

To Clean Marble, Jasper, 
Porpliyry, <S5C.— Mix up a quantity 
of the strongest soap-lees with quick- 
lime, to the consistence of milk, and lay 
it on the stone for twenty-four hours ; 
clean it afterwards, and it will appear 
as new, 

rThis may be improved by rubbing 
afterwards with fine putty powder and 
olive oil. 

Cleaning Alabaster* — Strong 
soap and water is good for cleaning ala- 
baster ; if too much discoloured make a 
paste with quicklime and water, cover 
the article well with it, and let it re- 
main all day; wash off with soap and 
water, rubbing hard the stains. Or sup- 
ply dilute muriatic acid, having pre- 
viously washed off dirt and grease. 

To Clean Pictures. — ^Washwith 
a sponge or a soft leather and water, and 
dry by rubbing with a silk handkerchief. 
When the picture is very dirty, take it 
out of its frame, procure a clean towel, 
and making it quite wet, lay it on the face 
of the picture, sprinkling it from time to 
time with clear soft water ; let it remain 
wet for two or three days; take, the 
cloth off and renew it with a fresh one ; 
after wiping the pictu]'e with a clean 
wet sponge, repeat the process till all the 
dirt is soaked out ; then wash it well 
with a soft sponge, and let it quite dry : 
rub it with some clear nut or linseed oil. 
Spirits of wme and turpentine may be 
used to dissolve the hard old varnish, but 
they will attack the paint as well as the 
varnish if the further action of the spirits 
is not stopped at the proper time by using 
water freely. 

Gleainng-tbe Hands. — For clean- 
ing the hands when stained with chemi- 
cals: — Put I lb. glauber salts, J lb. 
chloride of lime, and 4 oz. of water into 
a small wide-mouth bottle, and when 
required for use pour some of the thick 
sediment into a saucer, and rub it well 
over hands with pumice-stone or a 
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nail brush. Stains of nitrate of silrer 
may be removed from the hands by means 
of a solution of chloride of iron. 

To Clean Plate. — ^Take an ounce 
each of cream of tartar, muriate of soda, 
and alum, and boil in a gallon or more 
of water. After the plate is taken out 
and rubbed dry, it, puts on a beautiful 
silvery whiteness. Powdered magnesia 
may be used dry for articles slightly tar- 
nished, but if very dirty it must be used 
first wet and then dry. 

To Clean Brass or Copper. — 
Take 1 oz. of oxalic acid, 6 oz. rotten- 
stone, ^ oz. gum arabic, all in powder, 
i oz. sweet oil, and sufficient of water 
to make a paste. Apply a small por- 
tion, and rub dry with a flannel or 
leather. 

Cleaning Brass Inlaid Work. 
— Mix tripoli and linseed oil, and dip felt 
into the preparation. With this polish. 
If the wood be rosewood or ebony, polish 
it with finely-powdered elder ashes, or 
make a polishing paste of rotten-stone, a 
pinch of starch, sweet oil, and.oxalic acid, 
mixed with water. 

Silver Cleaning Liquid. — Pre- 
pared chalk, 8 oz. ; turpentine, 2 oz. ; alco- 
hol, 1 oz. ; spirits of camphor, 4 drachms ; I 
liquor of ammonia, 2 drachms. Apply 
with a sponge and allow to dry before 
polishing. Or nse a solution of cyanide 
of potassium, 12 oz. cyanide to 1 quart 
water; immerse the silver, brush it with 
a stiff brush until clean, wash and dry. 

Gleaning Steel Articles. — Un- 
slacked lime is a capital thing to clean 
steel articles with. If steel ear-rings, 
brooches, &c., are kept in powdered quick- 
lime they suffer very little from rust. 
They should be carefully cleaned when 
put away, to remove any moisture that 
may have collected on them by handling. 

To clean swords, &:c., rub them with 
powdered brick-dust and oii,rub dry with 
brick-dust, polish with crocus and leather. 

Cleaning Hats.— The stains of 
grease and paint may be removed from 
hats by means of turpentine, and if the 
turpentine leaves a mark finish with a 
little spirits of wine. 

Cleaning Metals. — ^Mix half a 
. pmt of neatVfoot oil, «and half a gallon 


of spirit of turpentine ; wet a woollen 
rag with some of this and put on it 
a little powder, made thus : — Take 
2 oz. green copperas and ;]■ oz. sub- 
carbonate of potash, burn these toge- 
ther in a clay vessel for a quarter 
of an hour in the fire, when it should 
be reduced to an impalpable powder 
for use. Having put the powder in 
the oiled part of the rng, well rub the 
metal ; wipe off with a soft cloth, and 
polish with a dry leather and some more 
powder. 

Cleaning Jewellery. — Common 
jewellery may be effectually cleaned by 
w?ishing with soap and warm water, 
rinsing in cold water, dipping in spirits 
of 5ny kind, and drying in warm box- 
wood saw-dust. Good jewellery only 
needs wuishing with soap and water, and 
polishing with rouge and a chamois 
leather. 

Cleaning Engravings. — Put 
the engraving on a smooth board, cover 
it thinly with common salt finely 
pounded ; squeeze lemon-juice upon the 
salt so as to dissolve a considerable por- 
tion of it ; elevate one end of the board, 
so that it may form an angle of about 
45 or 50 degrees with the horizon. 
Pour on the engraving boiling water 
from a tea-kettle, until the salt and 
lemon-juice be all washed off; the en- 
graving will then be periectiy clean, 
and free from stains. It must be dried 
on the board, or on some smooth surface, 
gradually. If dried by the fire or the sun, 
it will be tinged with a yellow colour. 

Crayons, Metkod of Making. 
— White paste, used for white crayons 
or for a body for other colours': — 1. 
Washed pipe-clay and washed chalk 
equal parts, mix them into a paste with 
sweet ale made hot, and with a chip or 
two of isinglass dissolved in it. 

2, Take the finest powder of calcined 
oyster-shells, sifted through muslin, mix 
it with water in which a little rice 
anf^ a little white sugar-candy has been 
boiled; according to the quantity of 
rice, so will be the hardness of the 
crayon. The quantity of sugar-candy 
should ncJt be more than the size of a 
filbert-nut to a pint of water. 
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3. Take common pipe-clay m powdei*, 
mix it up into a paste with very strong 
soapsuds, made thus -Gut up an ounce 
of white soap into small shavings, dis- 
solve it over the fire in | pint of water, 
stir into the mixture while hot the 
powdered pipe-clay as long as you can 
stir it. Spirits of wine added before 
the powders to render the soap-water 
transparent, is an improvement. 

4. Take 3 ox. of spermaceti, dissolve 
it in 1 pint of water, stir into it a 
quantity of fine-sifted or washed wdiite 
colour till of a proper consistence.. If to 
be mixed with dark powders, a v^’y 
little ox-gali is an improvement. 

5. Melt 3 oz. of shellac in 2 oA of 
sjpirits of wine, this will form a thick 
liquid; to this add 6 parts of pipe-clay 
and 1 part of oil of turpentine ; grind 
all well together. The lighter the 
colour of the shellac the better ; also if 
colours are to be added they should be 
ground up with the tiu’pentine, before 
this is added to the rest. 

The great object of attention is to 
procure the white chalk or pipe-clay 
without grit. To accomplish this, take ! 
a large vessel of water, put the whiting 
into it and mix well, pour off the top 
into another vessel, and throw the gritty 
sediment away; repeat several times. 
When this is done, let the whiting settle, 
and then ponr the water from it and dry 
it for use. 

The compositions for white crayons 
and the requisite colours heiug prepai'ed, 
and that chosen made up into a stiff 
paste, it is to be placed upon a smooth 
slab of marble slightly oiled. The paste 
is rolled out with a rolling pm, then cut 
into slips and these rolled into cylinders 
by the aid of a little flat piece of wood, 
then cut to the length of 3 inches each, 
and placed in a slow oven or drying 
stove to become hard. 

Instead of rolling the compositiojj, it 
may be forced through the nozzle oj a 
tin funnel, this is better for the delicate 
colours than roiling them ; when dry 
they may be pointed. 

It will always happen that#except in 
black or white crayons, the colour alters 
very much in drying, so that in mixing 


an allowance must be made for this 
effect. 

Crayons, OoLOuns foe.— W7u*fe.— 

The best whites to employ are whiting 
or prepared chalk, pipe-clay, alum white 
or alumina, oyster-shell white, calcined 
bones, &c. 

Carmine and Lake . — Crayons of these 
colours are generally hard ; when made 
with powdered colours, the proper way 
of mixing is to dissolve the colour first 
in water or spirits of wine, and add it to 
Ei^arly-dry white colour, grinding the 
whole well together. There should he 
four or five shades — madder is not used. 

Vermilion and Med Lead, Mod Ochre, 
Indian Med . — Each of these may be well 
ground in water, and when wet, mixed 
well with the white m different shades. 
These will make various reds, as well as 
salmon colour, flesh colour, orange 
Hajmatite or crocus, of .itself, ground 
and mixed with a little size, foi'ms an 
excellent crayon. 

The square chalks, or crayons, are 
made of the mineral red chalk, or ochre 
cut into slips with a saw. The same 
material is used in pencils for carpenters 
I and others. 

Yellows.— Dissolve the colours, which 
are Naples yellow, King’s yellow, and 
yellow lake, in spirits of wine, and mix , 
as for carmine. The chrome yellows 
are not so useful, because less durable. 
Gamboge, Indian yellow, and gall stone 
are not employed, but the various yellow 
ochres make good crayons. 

Blue . — good soluble colour is Prus- 
sian blue, but it is hard to grind. Dis- 
solve it in water, then put the solution 
in a hole cut in a piece of chalk, this 
will absorb the water, and leave a great 
portion of the colour ready for mixing. 
Blue verditer is a good bright colour, 
hut is so gritty as to require washing, 
as recommended for whiting. The same 
may be said of smalts or cobalt. 

Browns . — These are Cologne earth, 
umber, raw and burnt ; sienna, raw and 
burnt ; treated as the blue. 

Greens . — ^These may be either simple 
colours, as emerald green, Prussian green, 
green carbonate of copper; or better 
formed by adding the compositions of 
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the yellow and blue crayons together. 
■Raw and burnt sienna may also b^e used 
*11 combination with Prussian blue or 
mdigo. Good green crayons are more 
difficult to make than those of any other 
colour. 

Blaoh — Chalk or charcoal is first to 
be sawed in 3-inch lengths, free fi*om 
knots ; then saw them longitudinally in 
narrow strips. Procure a tin trough 
about 4 inches by 3, and partly fill it 
with white wax ; and after properly 
melted, the pieces of charcoal are to 
saturated for forty-eight hours, and after 
draining they are fit for use. When wh i te 
paste IS employed the only powdered 
colour to be used is lampblack, all the 
others are apt to get mouldy. 

Mixed Colours . — Mixed or half colours 
are produced by an admixture of the 
colours required in the paste. Thus a 
combination of blue and carmine pro- 
duces a purple ; the yellows and red 
united form orange ; black and carmine 
is a beautiful tint for shading ; ver- 
milion and black form a fine rich 
brown ; green and brown form an olive 
colour ; and red and brown a chocolate. 

Crayons for Drawing on Glass. — ’ 
Melt together equal quantities of asphal- 
tum and yellow wax *, add lampblack, 
and pour the mixture into moulds for 
crayons. The glass should be well wiped 
with leather, and in drawing he caxeful 
not to soil the glass with the fingem. 
In trimming these crayons, if the edge 
be bevelled, like scissors, the point may 
easily be rendered very fine. 

Dyeing Silk.-— For dyeing pur- 
poses we may consider that a pound of" 
silk woven into common sarsenet, mea- 
sures about 13 yards : this multi- 
plied by 16, gives 208 ; or for a more 
convenient standard, we may calculate 
200 yards at 16 lbs,, 100 at 8 lbs., and 
so on. 

Jet Black from Nitro^Sulphate of 
Iron , — For 200 yards or 16 lbs. Prepare 
in a hot solution of nitro-sulphate of 
iron, 5^^ Twaddle, 150° Fahrenheit; 
work 30 minutes in this ; lift, and wash 
well in 3 warm waters ; then boil 18 lbs. 
of fustic ; put off the boil ; enter, and 
^inch for 30 minutes; lift • boil 16 lbs. 


logwood, put off the boil, and decant the 
clear liquor into a large tub ; add 1 lb. 
of white soap ; enter, and winch for 30 
or 40 minutes in this ; lift ; wash in 2 
waters, and you will have a brilliant jet 
black. 

Jet Black from Mtrate of Irmi. — 
For 200 yards. After being cleaned, 
prepare in a cold solution of nitrate of 
iron, 5° Twaddle (this is strong enough 
for light silks, 4° or 4|-° will do for dark 
and dipping silks) ; 30 minutes in this ; 
lift ; boil 14 lbs. fustic ; put off the boil ; 
entex*, and winch 30 minutes; lift ; wash 
^"3 v/aters, blood-warm ; then boil 10 lbs. 
logwood ; decant as before ; give the same 
qua'Sitity of soap, and finish in the same 
way. 

BlxVCK from Sulphate of For 

200 yards. After being cleaned or scalded, 
discharge in a hot vitriol sour; a cold 
and then a warm water out of the sour ; 
run thx'oiigh another scald, and 2 warm 
waters ; then boil 14 lbs. fustic ; put off 
the boil ; winch 30 minutes, and lift fox- 
saddening ; make up a solution with some 
of the fustic left in the last process, and 
1 lb. copperas ; winch in this for half an 
hour ; wash in 3 waters ; dye with 16 lbs. 
logwood and 1 lb. of soap. 

Hat Black. — ^^V ork 5 lbs. silk in a 
mixture of 2 lbs. fustic chips ; 1 lb. 
quercitron bai-k ; lift ; tlien add 6 oz. 
verdigris, 6 oz. copperas; work fox- 
quarter of an hour, and hang up all 
night ; wash and dye with a decoction of 
5 lbs. logwood with as much white as 
will make a lather. 

DYEiNa Shots.— When satins, sati- 
nets, sai'senets, or silks of any kind are 
found to contain shots, that is, tnaip and 
weft of different qualities^ they must be 
prepared as follows : — For 100 yards. 
Dissolve 1| lb. salt of tartar in a cop- 
; per containing 150 gallons boiling water ; 

: winch in this one hour ; lift, and wash 
in.^ waters; and then prepare for any 
co^lour. If, after dyeing black, brown, or 
any colour, the silk is found to contain a 
shot of different silk, it must be dis- 
charged to the bottom, and put through 
’ the stuff rs directed above ; then prepare 
a new, for whatever colour required. 
Cinnamon Brown.— F or 100 yard«* 
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Boil 12 ibs. fustic ; 3 lbs. ground madder, 

2 ibs. barwood. Cool to 200^ Fahren- 
heit, then enter, and winch 20 minutes ; 
air out, and repeat; with a little of 
the liquor in another dish, sadden to pat- 
tern with 4 or 5 oz. copperas, 1 or 2 shots ; 
wash in 2 waters, and diy. 

Olive Brown. — For 10 yards. Boil 
fustic, 1 lb. ; logwood, 3J oz. ; cudbear, 
2| oz. Cool to 200° Fahrenheit ; enter, 
and winch for 20 minutes ; air out ; 
repeat ; sadden to pattern with 4 oz. ■ 
copperas ; wash and dry. ' 

French Brown. — Prepare in a hot 
solution of alum, for 10 or 12 hours.; 
lift, and wash in 2 waters ; boil or scald. ■ 
For 10 yards. Limawood, 1 lb. ; groiiud ' 
fustic, 4f oz. Decant the clear of both ■ 
liquors into another dish ; enter, and 
, winch for 30 minutes ; air out, and re- 
peat ; if dark enough, wash, in 2 \yaters, 
and dry. Common brown is done in this 
way by adding a little logwood. 

In preparing this and the following 
colour, a little copperas is sometimes 
used along with the alum ; when done 
in this manner, raise slightly with mu- 
riate of tin. 

CiiARET. — Prepare wuth alum like the 
.last; boil or scald. For 10 yards. Lima- 
wood, IJ lb. ; logwood, 3| oz. Decant 
the clear of both liquors into a tub of 
sufBcient size ; enter, and winch for 30 
minutes ; air out, and repeat ; when 
dark enough, wash and dry. 

, In dyeing the two last, they ought to 
get two liquors, or the liquor at twice, 
as one will hardly make the colour as 
full as It ought to be. 

Pale Blue.— For 100 yards. 3 oz. 
paste or extract of indigo ; 6 oz. tartaric 
, acid. Sour first in a hot solution of sul- 
phuric acid (about 1| gill), lift, and wash 
in 1 water. Prepare the paste and dis- 
solve the acid in a little hot water ; then 
take a copper or stoneware vessel of suf- 
ficient size, fill it nearly full of water, 
110° Fahrenheit ; put in the paste, and 
^ parts of the tartaric acid ; winch in 
this 15 minutes ; lift ; wash in cold 
water ; haj-den with the part of tartaric 
not used ; lift, and dry, ^ 

In dyeing printed silks, containing 
black or any colour yon wish to retain, 


they mnst not be soured in dyeing, and 
use as little raising as possible. 

To Prepare Extract or Indigo. 

Every particle must be well broken with 
a palette knife, or the back of a table- 
spoon, after which pour on a little boil- 
ing water ; stir it up, and let it settle 
for a little before using, 

Eoyal Blub.— Prepare in a solution 
of nitrate of iron, 3° Twaddle, 100° Fah- 
renheit ; and for every pound of prussiate 
used in dyeing, add as much of the crys- 
tals of tin (dissolved in hot water) to 
the preparation; work in this till the 
silk turns a light buff colour ; lift, and 
wash in 1 water ; after which, for 100 
yards, dissolve 4 lbs. prussiate of potash 
in a little boiling water ; put this into a 
copper containing 80 gallons water, 120° 
Fahrenheit; add l^.gill sulphuric or 
muriatic acid j enter in this ; winch 15 
minutes ; lift ; 1 water ; run again 
through the preparation ; add 2 gills 
sulphuric acid to the prussiate ; repeat 
in it, and if not dark enough, lift, and 
add a little nitrate of iron ; after getting 
it to the required shade, give 2 waters ; 
then harden in a solution of alum ; and 
dry in a hot stove. 

Pea Green.— For 100 yards. 10 oz. 
extract of indigo, 2| lbs. ebony, 1 lb. 
alum. Sour first ; wash in 1 water ; boil 
or scald the ebony ; decant the clear into 
another dish, and add the extract of 
indigo and alum; enter in this, and 
winch for 10 or 15 minutes ; wash in 
1 watei*. 

Common Pale Green. — For 11 yards. 
Excract of indigo, 2 oz. ; ebony, If oz. ; 
alum, If oz,; sulphuric acid, 1| oz. 
Work as for Pea Green. 

Grass Green.— For 10 yards. Fustic, 
12 oz. ; extract of indigo, 3 oz. 3 drachms ; 
alum, 3 oz. ’3 drachms ; sulphuric acid, 
oz. Boil the fustic first ; then add 
the extract of indigo, alum, and acid ; 
put off the boil ; enter and winch till 
you get the shade required ; if not blue 
enough, give more extract of indfgo ; if 
not yellow enough, more fustic. 

Myrtle Green. — For 10 yards* 
Fustic, 1 lb. ; logwood, 3 oz. 3 drachms ; 
extract of iik^go, 3 oz* 3 drachms ; blue- 
ston0, ^ oz. ]^il the logwood and fustic 
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together ; put off the boil 5 entei* ; winch 
20 minutes; air out and repeat; raise 
with 3 02, bluestone dissoh’'ed in the 
"’‘Oiler ; then give the extract of indigo ; 

1 water ; rince in the remaining 2 oz. 
bluestone ; harden in a solution of alum, 
-and dry. , 

Olive Green. — ^For 100 yards. 10 lbs. ' 
fustic, 2 Ihs. logwood, 10 oz. camwood. 
Boil altogether for 30 minutes ; put off 
the boil ; enter and winch for 20 minutes ; 
air out and repeat ; sadden with 3 or 
4 oz. copperas in the same liquor, or w^ith 
a little of the liquor in another dish ; 
when the required shade is got, wash 
and dry. 

Drab. — For 100 yards. Boil 4 lbs. 
fustic and 6 oz. logwood ; 2| oz. cud- 
bear ; oz. copperas. Cool to 200*^ 
Fahrenheit ; enter ; winch 20 minutes ; 
air out ; rejieat ; then take a little of the 
liquor out of the boiler, dissolve the cop- 
peras, reduce it to handling heat with 
water, and give 1 or 2 shots through it 
as the pattern requires ; 1 water out of 
the saddening ; then give a warm, but 
weak sour, to clear the colour ; wash 
in 2 waters, and dry. 

Before using cudbear, it must always 
be drenched with a little hot water, to 
the consistency of paste; then scald or 
boil it as occasion may require. 

Fawn. — For 10 yards. Fustic, 6| oz. ; 
cudbear, | oz. ; copperas, 1^- drachm. Use 
as for Drab. 

Stone. — For 100 yards. 3 lbs. fustic, 
7J oz. logwood, 2J oz. cudbeiir, 2 oz. 
copperas. Use as for Drab. 

Slate. — For 100 yards. 8 oz. cud- 
bear, 2 ibs. logwood, 1 lb. tartar. Bottom 
with the cudbear ; lift ; boil the log- 
wood; decant into a tub of sufficient 
size ; enter and winch in this for 15 
minutes ; lift and raise with the tartar 
at twice, then wash and dry. 

Straw. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 6^ 
drachms ; barks, 1| oz. ; muriate of tin, 
oz. Give the annatto on the bottom 
212° Falirenheit ; 1 water out, and then 
give the barks and muriate of tin, same 
Heat. 

Before using annatto, it must be boiled 
with half its weight of American ashes, 
m the least possible quantity of soft 


water. This applies to every process 
where annatto is used. 

BijPE. — F or 10 yards. Annatto, 1 J oz. ; 
vitriol, oz. Give the annatto at 212° 
Fahrenheit ; when full enough, lift ; wash 
in 2 waters ; then raise with the vitriol. 

Creaivi Colour. — For 10 yards. Boil 
annatto, 9§ drachms ; vitriol, 1 oz. Work 
in the same manner as Buff. 

Chamois. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 
9J drachms ; fustic, 61* oz. ; maddor, 61 
drachms ; cudbear, 3*} drachms. Bott<f'rii 
with the annatto, 212° Fahrenheit ; wash 
in 1 water ; boil the fustic, maiider, and 
eudbear together ; put off the boil, and 
enter; winch 15 minutes; if not full 
■eiwugh, air out and repeat ; then wash 
and dry. 

Salmon Colour. — For 10 yards. An- 
natto, 1:^ oz. ; cudbear, 4 drachms. Boil 
the annatto ; then add the cutbear ; put 
off the boil ; enter and winch 30 minutes ; 
wash in 2 waters ; then dry. 

Orange. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 

; If oz. ; bark, 1|- oz. ; muriate of tin, 

: oz. Give a good body of annatto, 

i 212° Fahrenheit ; wash in 1 water ; then 
top with the bark and muriate of tin. 

Amber. — For 10 yards. Annatto, 
1^ oz. ; bark, 1| oz. ; muriate of tin, 
2^ oz. Bottom with the annatto, and 
top with the bark and muriate of tin. 
Use as foi* Orange. 

Pink. — For 10 yards. Bottoming, 
blue archil, J oz. ; dyeing, saffiower, 
2 02. ; raising, tartaric acid, i oz. Put 
the archil into 100 gallons boiling water ; 
winch in this 15 minutes ; lift ; bleed ; 
then refine the safflower "with cotton ; 
make up a safflower liquor of 100 gallons ; 
enter and winch 15 minutes ; lift ; put 
in half the raising; return and winch 
10 minutes ; lift again and add the other 
half of the raising ; return for 10 minutes 
more ; then wash in 1 %vater ; harden 
with a little tartaric in another, and dry. 
^ Rose colour may be made in this way, 
^y giving more stuff. 

To Prepare Safflower. — Steep 
2| lbs. safflower ail night in water ; in 
the morning rub the cakes between the 
hands, »so that it may be all broken; 
then put it into a bag or close sieve; 
stand with it under a good run of water 
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until the particles are all disengaged 
from each other, and purged of impu- 
r^ies ; then put 20 or 30 gallons of 
water into a large tub, add | lb. soda 
dissolved, and put in the safBower ; stir 
it up, and let it bleed 30 or 40 minutes ; 
then strain it through the bag into a 
second tub ; if not well enough bled, re- 
peat in the first tub with a little more 
soda. To refine safflower after being bled, 

• — immerse 3 or 4 lbs. cotton yarn or cloth 
in it ; in 10 minutes lift, and add a little 
tartaric ; return for 10 minutes ; add 
a little tartaric again; return for 10 
minutes more ; lift, and add the tartaric 
a third time, at which time it must 
no more than taste slightly sour ; then 
wash in 2 or 3 waters, after whi^i it 
must be bled in a tub of clean water with 
a little soda ; then make up this liquor 
with watei for dyeing. 

Rose Colour with Cochineal.— 
For 10 yards. Bottoming, blue archil, 

oz. ; preparation, tartar, f oz. ; scarlet 
spirits, 2|- oz. ; dyeing, cochineal, fully 

oz. Bottom with archil ; lift ; dis- 
solve the tartar, and put it and the spirits 
nto 100 gallons water ; winch in this 
foi some time ; then let it lie 12 hours 
(if this preparation is made hot, 3 or 4 
hours will do) ; pound, and then boil 
the cochineal ; put off the boil ; lift out 
of the preparation, and enter ; winch 
till the liquor cools, and the colour will 
be full enough. 

Scarlet with Cochineal. — For 10 
yards. Bottoming, annatto, fully 1| oz. ; 
preparation, tartar, oz. ; scarlet spirits, 
3| oz. ; dyeing, cochineal, 2-^ oz. Bot- 
tom with the annatto, 212° Fahren- 
heit ; winch 15 or 20 minutes, and it 
should be a full orange ; then give the 
preparation and cochineal as for rose 
colour. 

Fast Crbison. — ^For 10 yards. Bot- 
toming, cudbear, 1| oz. ; preparation, 
tartar, oz. ; scarlet spirits, oz. ; 
dyeing, cochineal, 2 oz. Boil or s^ald 
the cudbear ; winch in this 30 minutes ; 
then prepare and dye as before. 

Purple. — ^The best purples are made 
upon the purple vat. For a red shade, 
wash in 2 cold waters ; for a tJlue shade, 
wash in 2 hot waters. Another but in- 


ferior method is, to prepare with alum, 
dye with logwood, and raise with double, 
muriate of tin. 

Royal Blue Purple. — For whatever 
depth of colour required, winch upon the 
purple vat, wash in 2 warm waters ; then 
put a little extract of indigo into a tub 
of cold water ; add a little sulphuric 
acid ; enter and work in this till you get 
the required shade, then wash in cold 
water, and dry 

Lilac. — ^The best lilac is dyed upon 
nitro sulphate of iron spirits , when 
wthout these, the following is the 
simplest method • 10 gallons water, 1 

pint purple vat. Add raw muriatic acid 
till -the glass stands at 6° Twaddle; 
enter in this, and work till you get the 
required shade ; if too light, add more 
purple liquor, wash in 2 warm waters, 
and dry. 

Lavender. — Same as lilac, by add 
mg a little neutralized extract of indigo. 
Break 4 oz. of extract of indigo ; dilute 
it with 2 quarts of hot water, and add 
half an ounce of soda, to destroy or neu 
tralize whatever acid the extract con- 
tains; after stirring it well up, let it 
stand for two days, then strain it for 
use. Silver grey gets less stuff than 
lavender. 

Aniline Colour?. — No mordant 
is necessary for these colours when used 
on silk or woollen ; the proper quantity 
of clear liquid is mixed with slightly 
warm water, the scum formed skimmed 
off, and the goods entered and worked 
until the required shade is obtained. 
Paste mauve is dissolved in spirit before 
being used, and care must be taken to 
prevent irregularities from the tarry 
scum. For dyeing on cotton, the cloth 
is steeped in sumac or tannic acid dyed in 
the colour, and can then be fixed by tin ; 
or the cloth may be sumaced and mor- 
danted as usual with tin, and then dyed. 

Woollen Byeing'. — ^A pound of 
wool woven into common merino mea- 
sures about 3 yards, common moreen 
about 2 yards. 

Jet Black.— For 50 tbs. Prepare 
with 2i lbs. chrome ; boil half an hour, 
and wash in 2 waters* Dye with 20 lbs.' 
logwood and 2 lbs. fustic. Boil half an 
n 
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hour ; 1 water, then a slight sonr, mode- 
rately warm ; 1 cold water, and finish out 
of a<warm one, softened with a little urine. 

Oeneya Black. — 3 lbs. green cop- 
peras, 0 lbs. tartar^ | lb. sulphate of 
copper, 1 lb. fustic, 1 lb. logwood. Boil 
for half an hour; enter, and boil the 
cloth 3 hours ; -wash ; then- enter into a 
with 11 lbs. logwood ; boil 1 hour ; 
raise; enter into logwood vat for half 
an hour, and finish. 

Fast Black. — For 50 lbs. Prepare 
with 2 lbs. chrome, 1 lb, tartar, and 

1 quart muriate of tin ; boil 1 hour, rmd 
wash in 2 waters. Dye with 25 lbs. log- 
wood and 3 lbs. fustic. Boil 30 minutes, 
lift, add 1 pint vitriol. Keturn for 10 
minutes, then wash and dry. To render 
this blue-hlach^ omit the fustic. 

Cinnamon Beown. — F or 50 lbs. 8 lbs. 
fustic, 2 lbs. madder, 10 oz. cudbear, 1 lb. 
tartar, 2 lbs. alum. Give 2 rims, and 
sadden with 3 or 4 oz. of copperas. 

Feench Brown.— For 50 lbs. Pre- 
paration, lb. chrome. Dyeing, 6 lbs. 
fustic, 1 lb. ground madder, | lb. cud- 
bear, 1 lb. tartar ; and if not dark 
enough, add 8 oz. logwood. Boil half 
an hour. 

Claret.— For 50 lbs. Preparation, 
1 1 lb. chrome. Dyeing, 9 lbs. limawood, 

2 lbs. logwood, J lb. tartar. Boil half an 
hour, 

Olive Brown. — ^For 50 lbs. Prepa- 
ration, 1^ lb. chrome. Dyeing, 7 lbs. 
'^stic, 3 lbs. madder, 1 lb. logwood, 2 lbs. 
-artar, 8 oz, cudbear. ;* run ; raise in 
the second with 5 or Q 3 z. bluestone ; 
wash well and dry. 

Common Dark Brown. — ^Por 40 lbs. 
0 lbs. logwood, 12 lbs. redwood, 4 lbs. 
madder. Boil half an hour, air out and 
repeat, then sadden with 1 lb. copperas ; 
if too dark, raise to pattern with muriate 
tin. 

Ruby. — For 50 lbs. Preparation, 3 lbs. 
tartar and 2 lbs. alum. Boil half an 
hour, and wash in 3 warm waters. Dye- 
ing, 8 lbs. limawood, | lb. cudbear, and 
f lb. tartar. Boil half an hour, and 
blue to pattern with hot water. 

Purple. — For 50 lbs. Preparation, 
1 J lb. tartar and 1 lb. alum ; wash in 3 
waters. Dye with 10 lbs, logwood; 


boll half rai hour ; raise with 1 quart 
muriate of tin. 

Royal Purple. — For 50 ibs. Bin® 
on the woad vat, either warm or cold, 
for whatever depth of colour required ; 
wash in 2 waters ; then give ibs. cud- 
bear ; boil half an hour, or until you get 
the shade wanted ; if not blue enough, 
give another run upon the vat. 

Pale Blub. — For 50 ibs. 1 gill sul- 
phuric acid, 3 oz. extract of indigo, 1 Ib. 
alum. Enter cold with one half of the 
extract ; give the other half when the 
boiler warms ; bring to the spring. 

^ Royal Blue. — -For 56 lbs. 3| Ibs. 
siiper-sulplmte of tartar, 3^ lbs. prussiate 
of gotash, 2 lbs. 10 oz. logwood, 34 quarts 
roy*l blue spirits, 3J pints muriate of 
tin. Into a boiler containing 100 gallons 
of water, put the prussiate and siipei-- 
siilphate of tartar, after being dissolved 
in a little boiling water; have the log- 
wood boiled beforehand, put it in, and 
one-half of the blue spirits ; enter cooj, 
heat up to 180° ]?ahrenheit, and lift ; 
give the rest of the blue spirits ; return 
and boil for a quarter of an hour ; lift 
again, cool well and give the muriate of 
tin; return and boil 15 minutes; lift, 
wash, and dry. 

Royal Blue Purple.— For 50 lbs. 
10^ lbs. logwood, 1| lb. prussiate of pot- 
ash, 3 1 lbs. super-sulphate of tartar, 3J 
quarts royal blue spirits, 3§ pints muriate 
of tin. Give the logwood at twice lest 
the colour get unlevei. 

Pea Green. — For 54 lbs. 2 lbs. ex- 
tract of indigo, 7 lbs. fustic, 1 lb. alum. 
Bring on from the cold ; when the boiler 
heats to 180° Fahrenheit, put in the fus- 
tic ; boil 15 minutes. 

Common Pale Green. — For 50 lbs. 
3^ lbs. extract of indigo, 2J lbs. fustic, 
10 oz. tartar, 1 gill sulphuric acid. 
Give the extract and acid first ; when at 
180° Fahrenheit, put in the fustic and 
tartai ; boil 15 minutes. 

eRASS Green. — For 50 lbs. Boil 
2(P lbs. fustic, 7 Ibs. extract of indigo, 
IJ lb. tartar, 3 gills sulphuric acid. 

Olive Green. — For 50 ibs. Prepare 
with 1| lb. chrome; boil half an hour, 
and wasS, in 2 waters ; then boil 
12 lbs. fustic and lbs. logwood for 1 
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hour ; acid 2 lbs. madder and 2 lbs. 
'redwood. , , Enter 'boil , half' im .hour. ■ 
Raise in the same Hquoi* with 4 oz. 
bluestone ; wash well and dry. 

Peach. — For 50 lbs. Drench 8J lbs. 
cudbear with a little hot water ; boil or 
scald it in 3 or 4 gallons ; decant the 
clear liquor into a boiler containing 
100 gallons v/ater ; enter cold ; bring to 
the boil; lift and put in 1 lb. soda, or 
2 gallons urine ; return and boil 10 
minutes, 

DPwIB. — F or 50 lbs. 7 lbs, fustic, 
8 oz. madder, 4 oz. cudbear, 2 lbs, alum, 
8 oz. tartar. Enter between the cold, 
and IGO® Fahrenheit ; after heating up, 
boil from 10 to 30 nriniites ; wash jyp 
2 waters. All dark shades of this and 
the four following colours may be slightly 
prepared with chrome ; wash in 2 waters. 

Light DitAB.—For 56 lbs. 4 lbs. 
fustic, If lb. alum, 4 oz. madder, 4 oz. 
tartar, 3-} oz. cudbear. Work as for drab. 

Faw 25. — For 50 lbs. 5 lbs. fustic, 

1 lb, madder, § lb. camwood, | lb. cud- 
bear, 2 lbs. alum. V/ork as for drab. 

' Stojte. — For 50 1 lb. logwood, 

4 oz. fustic, 8 oz. extract of indigo, 3 lbs. 
alum, IJ lb. tartar. Work as for drab. 

Slate. — For 50 lbs, 1 lb. logwood, 
8 oz. extract of indigo, 4 oz. fustic, 

2 lbs. tartar, 2 lbs. alum. Work as for 
drab. 

Stkaw. — F or 50 lbs. Boil o;| lbs. 
quercitron bark and 3, oz, cochineal. 
Add 24 lbs. tartar, 3 quarts muriate of 
tin. Enter at 150° Fahrenheit ; boil 
30 minutes. 

PamiiosE. — For 50 lbs. Boil 2^} lbs. 
bark. Add 2 lbs. tartar, 2 quarts 
muriate of tin. Enter at 150° Fahren- 
heit ; boil 30 minutes. 

Yellow.— -For 40 lbs. lbs. bark, 

2 lbs. tartai*, 2 quarts muriate of tin. 
Enter at 150° Fahrenheit ; boil 30 
minutes. 

Bttee. — F or 45 lbs. Boil lbs. fus- 
tic and 1| lb. madder. Add 7 lbs. aiurnt 
Enter at 200° Fahrenheit ; boil 30 
minutes. 

Amber. — For 40 lbs. Boil 4 lbs. 
bark and 8 oz. madder. Add 2 quarts 
muriate of tin, 1 lb. tartar. Enter at 
200° Fahrenheit • boil 30 minutes. 


OraHGEI.— F or 50 lbs. Boil 10 lbs. 
bark and 1^ lb. cochineal. Adtl 2 lbs. 
tartar, 2| quarts yellow spirits. Eater 
at 200° Fahrenheit ; boil 30 minutes. 

Lilac. — For 50 lbs. Boil 5| lbs. log- 
wood and 2 lbs, alum. Add 2 quarts 
muriate of tin, 8 oz. extract of indigo. 
Brought on from 100° Fahrenheit. 

Lavender,— For 45 lbs. Boil 2 lbs. 
Ipgwood and 2 lbs. alum. Add 10 oz. 
extract of indigo, Entes cold, and bring 
up to the boil. 

French Grey. — For 50 lbs. Boil 
7 lb?, fustic and 12 oz. cudbear. Add 
6 oz. extract of indigo, 1 pint sulphuric 
acid. Cool to 180° Fahrenheit; ente., 
and boil 20 minutes. 

Shaver Grey. — For 50 lbs. Boil 
1 lb. logwood and 2| lbs. alum. Add 
5 oz. extract of indigo. Brought on 
from 100° Fahrenheit; boil 10 minutes. 

French Pink. — For 50 lbs. 3 gills 
ammonia paste ; IJ lb. tartaric acid, to 
redden; 10 oz. oxalic acid, to blue. 
Enter at 140° Fahrenheit ; heat no 
higher than 200°. 

Rose Colour.— F or 40 lbs. 1 lb. 
cochineal, 3 gills double muriate of tin, 
1 lb. tartaric acid. Enter at 100° Fah- 
renheit; heatup; boil 15 minutes; lift, 
and cool to 120°, by throwing out part 
of the liquor, and filling up with water, 
—add 1 gill ammonia paste, 12 oz. tar- 
taric acid, 6 oz. oxalic acid. Bring up 
to the boil; when the desired shade is 
got, wash well, and dry. 

Scarlet with Cochineal. — For 
50 lbs. Boil 4 lbs. cochineal and If lb. 
bark. Add 3 lbs. tartar, 2 quarts, scar- 
let spirits. Enter at 200° Fahrenheit ; 
boil one hour ; wash well. Sour before 
dyeing, either cold or warm ; 1 water,, 
out. 

Scarlet with Lac. — For 50 lbs. 
Boil 6| lbs. lac and IJ lb. bark. Add 
3 lbs, tartai’, 2 quarts lac scarlet spirits* 
Enter at 200° Fahrenheit ; boil 1 hour ; 
^ wash well. Sour as before. 

Scarlet with Lac and Cochineal. 
— For 50 lbs. Boil 4| lbs. lac and If lb. 
bark. Add 2 lbs. tartar, 2 quarts lac 
scarlet spirits. Enter at 200° Fahren- 
heit; boil in this 30 minutes; lift, and 
wash well ; , then, in a boiler of clean 
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water, boil 14 oz. cochmeal and 14 oz. 
tartar. Add 1| pint scarlet spirits. 
Enter at 200° Fahrenheit j boil 20 mi- 
nutes, and wash well out. Sour before 
dyeing, 

Limawood Crimson. — For 50 lbs. 
Prepare with 2 ILs, alum and | lb. tar- 
tar, Boil half an hour; wash in 3 
warm waters. Boil in 11 lbs. limawood, 
and add | lb, cudbear. Boil in this for 
half an hour, and blue with warm water. 

Fast Crimson. — For 50 lbs. 6J lbs. 
cochineal, ^ lb. cudbear. Boil in^this 
three-quarters of an hour ; raise with 2 
quarts crimson spirits; boil a quarter 
of an hour ; lift, wash well, and dry. 

Cochineal Crbison. — For 50 lbs. 
3J lbs. cochineal, 2;} lbs. tartar, 2 
quarts crimson spirits. Boil half an 
hour ; wash well ; blue with urine or a 
little ammonia, in a clean tub of warm 
water, 150° F. 

Cotton Dyeing, Black. — ^For 40 
lbs. Boil or scald 10 lbs. sumac ; lay the 
cloth or yarn in this for 18 hours ; wring 
out ; run thi'ough acetate of iron, 40° 
Twaddle ; 4 turns, or for half an hour ; 
wring out ; repeat and wash well in 3 
waters ; then boil 8 lbs, logwood and 1 lb. 
fustic ; put off the boil and enter ; or the 
«iear of the liquor may be decanted into 
another dish; 1 run, continue half an 
hour ; wring out ; repeat ; sadden with 
1 lb. copperas; 2 runs; wash and dry. 
In Job Dyeing, for a piece of cloth 20 
yards, prepare in strong hot sumach like 
ihe above; then put 3 quarts slacked 
lime into 20 gallons water; when the 
lime precipitates, decant the clear into 
another tub, lift the cloth out of the 
sumach, give 1 1 ’un through acetate of 
iron, 1 through lime, repeat in the iron, 
and again through the lime. Should the 
cloth have got unlevel, give an extra 
run through the lime to make it level ; 
then wash in 2 waters, and give logwood 
and a little fustic, like the above. 

Fast Black. — For 50 lbs. Dark 
blue on blue vat cotton ; lay then in 18 
lbs. hot sumach for 24 hours ; lift, and 
sadden with black iron liquor ; wash and 
dry. 

Brown. — ^For 50 lbs., or 200 yards. 
Prepare with Iba. sumach, acetate of 


iron, 2° Twaddle, and lime, 1° Twad, 
Dye with 18 lbs. redwood and 4 lbs. 
fustic. Twenty-four hours in the su- 
mach , lift, and run through the iron 
tub, then through the lime; repeat in 
each tub, and wash in 3 waters ; then 
scald or boil the wood ; decant into 
another tub ; enter and winch for 20 
minutes; air out, and repeat; if not 
dark enough, add a little logwood ; then 
sadden with 6 or 8 oz. copperas. 

Madder Brown. — For 40 lbs. Boil 
or scald 10 lbs. sumach; lay the goods 
in it for 24 hours ; lift, and decant into 
a tub, containing 60 gallons water, 1 
quart acetate of iron, and 1 quart mor- 
dant. Enter; turn for half an hour; 
lift, and wash in 2 waters; then dye 
with 10 lbs. best crop madder; enter 
cold, and bring to the spring. 

Dark BroW with Catechu. — For 
200 yards. Boil 30 lbs. catechu ; enter 
the cloth as it leaves the singeing-work ; 
winch it in the catechu for some time, 
and let it down into the boiler all night ; 
in the morning light a hre under the 
boiler; lift the cloth, and give 2 runs 
through acetate of iron ; wash well out 
of the iron ; have the boiler up, and 
give another run through it at the boil, 
1 hour ; lift, and give other 2 runs of 
iron, when it will be quite black ; stripe 
with lime to the shade required. 

Light Catechu Brown. — For 50 lbs. 
Boil 20 lbs. catechu in one boiler, 5 lbs. 
chrome in another. Enter in the catechu 
first ; work 20 minutes, and wring out ; 
then through the chrome, 10 minutes, 
and wring out ; through catechu again; 
giving shot about till dark enough ; 
finishing with catechu. 

Claret.— -For 50 lbs. Preparation, 
12^ lbs. sumach ; spirit tub, 3° Twad. 
Dyeing, 15^ lbs. limawood ; 2 lbs. log- 
wood, to blue. Eaising, 1 quart red 
spirits for cotton. 8 to 10 hours in 
I the sumach ; work 1 or 2 hours in 
J'the spirit tub ; wash out of it in 3 
^ waters ; boil the limawood and logwood 
decant into a large tub ; winch 30 mi- 
nutes ; , lift, and give the raising ; enter 
again ^or 15 minutes; lift, wash, and 
dry. 

BuBT, — For 50 lbs* Propirfttio% 
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12| lbs. sumacb ; spirit tub, S° Twad. 
Dyeing, 12| lbs. limawood ; 1 lb. log- 
wood, to blue. Eaising, 1 quart red 
Spirits, for cotton ; wrought like claret 

Ptople.— For 50 lbs. Preparation, 
X2| lbs. sumach ; spirit tub, 2|° Twad. 
Dyeing, 15 lbs. logwood. Eaising, 1 
quart purple spirits, cotton; wrought 
like claret. 

ScAELET. — For *40 lbs. Preparation, 
16 lbs. sumach ; spirit tub, 3° Twad. 
Dyeing, 24 lbs. limawood, 3| lbs. tur- 
meric. Eaising, 6 lbs. alum. After 
lying in sumach 24 hours, lift, and 
winch it in the spirit tub ; wash well^ 
out ; boil the wood ; decant the clear 
liquor into a large tub ; enter, and 
winch for 30 minutes; then raise wifii 
alum. 

Crimson WITH Cochineal. — For 50 
lbs. Prepare with 15 lbs. sumach and 
10 lbs. alum. Dye with 6| lbs. cochineal. 
Twenty-four hours in the sumach ; lift ; 
make up a hot solution of alum ; winch 
^ in that 2 or 3 hours ; lift ; wash in 2 | 
waters ; then boil the cochineal ; put ! 
oS* the boil ; enter, and winch till full 
enough ; then wash and dry. 

Limawood Red. — For 40 lbs. 10 lbs. 
sumach ; spirit vat, 2|-° Twaddle ; 12 
lbs. limawood ; 1 quart red spirits. 
After being prepared with sumach, 
winch it in the spirit vat for 2 hours ; 
lift, and wash well in 3 waters ; boil or 
scald the limawood ; decant the clear 
liquor into another vessel ; enter, and 
winch in this for 30 minutes ; lift, and 
raise in the same liquor, with 1 quart of 
red spirits. 

Barwood Red. — ^For 40 lbs. 10 lbs. 
sumach ; spirit vat, 2|® Twaddle ; 40 lbs. 
barwood; 1 quart red spirits ; done in 
the same manner as limawood red. 

Drab. — For 40 lbs. Boil 6 lbs. fustic ; 
scald 2| lbs. limawood ; 2 lbs. sumach. 
Decant into a wooden vessel, capable of 
containing 100 gallons; reduce with cold 
water to handling heat ; enter ; 6 turnlS^ 
wring out ; sadden with 8 oz. copperas; 
4 turns ; wring out again, and give 4 oz. 
biuestone. 

Fawn. — ^For 50 lbs. Boil 5 lbs. fustic 
and 3 lbs. limawood. Add 2 ll3^. alum. 
Decant the fustic and limawood into a 
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large tub; reduce to handling heat; 
enter and work 15 minutes ; if not dark 
enough, add 8 oz. logwood; then wash 
and di'j. 

Stone.— For 50 lbs. Boil 4 lbs. fus- 
tic, 2 lbs. limawood, 2 lbs. madder. 
Decant and work in this 15 minutes ; air 
out and repeat ; lift, and add 4 or 6 oz. 
copperas ; enter again, and work till you 
get the i*equired shade ; then wash and 
dry. 

Lavender. — 100 yards. Scald 1 lb. 
logwood and 2 lbs. sumach. Decant 
botls into a tub of sufEcient size ; cool to 
150° Fahrenheit ; add 2 gills vitriol ; 
winch in this 20 minutes ; lift and run 
slightly through acetate of iron ; wash 
in 2 waters, then give 1 lb. logwood as 
before ; raise with a pint of muriate of 
tin ; wash in 2 waters ; then, in a tub of 
cold water, put 4 oz. extract of indigo ; 
enter, and winch in this 15 minutes; 
lift, give 1 water, and dry. 

Lilac. — 100 yards. Scald 1| lb. 
logwood, 2 lbs. sumach. Decant, and 
work like the last ; sadden, and top with 
logwood ; raise with muriate of tin. 

Pink, — ^For 30 lbs. yarn, or 250 yards 
cloth. Bleed 7 lbs. safflower in 50 
gallons soft water ; dissolve 2 lbs. 
tartar in 3 gallons hot water ; enter the 
yarn in the safflower, and give 4 turns ; 
lift, and put in one-half of the tartar ; 
enter; 4 turns more; lift again, and 
I put in all the tartar, and work in it till 
you get the required shade. 

Deep Bltje. — Put 10 lbs. cotton 
through the blue vat ; soak in a decoc- 
tion of 2 lbs. sumach for 3 hours ; work 
for 15 minutes through water contain- 
ing 1 pint red mordant and 1 pint black 
liquor ; wash twice in hot water,’ then 
work 20 minutes in a decoction of 2 lbs 
logwood ; lift, and raise with pint of 
red mordant, work 10 minutes; wash 
and dry. 

Pale Blue. — ^For 50 lbs. 2J lbs. 
prussiate of potash ; nitrate of iron, 3^ 
Twaddle ; add 2| lbs. crystals of tin, 1 
pint vitriol. Turn in the iron tub 20 
minutes ; lift ; run through cold watei 
(not rinced), wring up ; shake well out , 
dissolve the prnssiate into 100 gallom. 
w^ter; enter, and winch 15 minuter; 
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lift, and give gills vitriol ; retara for 
10 i-niiintes; lift, and run through 
■water ; again through the iron tub ; 
repeat in the prussiate ; raise again 
with vitriol, and when the required 
shade is got, lift ; 1 water, and hnish 
out of a weak solution of alum* 

IlOTAij Blije. — ^R un upon the cold 
blue vat, cotton; air out; wash in 2 
waters, and sour; then give a run 
through the iron (nitrate) tub ; 1 water, 
and top with prussiate of potash, an 
ounce to the pound of yam. If the vat 
is not in good order, or without t^iat 
convenience, better do this colour with 
prussiate altogether. 

ORANGE.~For 40 lbs. 2^ lbs. an- 
natto, 24 lbs. bark, 3 quarts muriate of 
tin. Boil the annatto ; put olF the boil ; 
enter, and winch till it has a good body ; 
wring out, wash well, wring again, and 
shake out ; then, in a clean boiler, boil 
the hark in a bag for 15 minutes ; add 
the muriate of tin, and enter ; winch at 
the spring till the required shade is got. 

Orange Yellow. — For 50 lbs. 
Bottoming, 1| lb. annatto. Dyeing, 
5 lbs. bark, 3 quarts muriate of tin. 
Give the annatto boiling hot ; wash in 2 
waters; boil the bark, and add the 
muriate of tin ; enter ; winch 20 
minutes, then wash and dry. 

Chrome Yellow. — For 50 lbs. 
10 lbs. acetate of lead, 5 lbs. chrome. 
Dissolve separately, and put each into a 
tub containing 100 gallons water ; enter 
in the lead first, 4 or 5 turns ; wring out ; 
then through chrome ; continue from the 
one to the other till dark enough. 

Olive. — For 50 lbs. 10 lbs. bark, 
2 lbs, logwood, 8 oz. bluestone. Boil 
the bark in a bag ; put oif the boil, and 
' enter ; winch 20 minutes ; lift, and put 
m the bluestone ; return for 10 minutes ; 
lift and wash in 2 waters, and top; 
give the logwood in another dish ; when 
dark enough, wash and dry. 

BxTFF. — Give nitrate of iron, 6*^ 
Twaddle, 150® Fahrenheit; winch in 
this till full enough, then lift ; give 2 
waters; raise m a solution of lime, 
1® Twaddle ; if not dark enough, repeat 
in the iron tub, then in the lime. 

• Greek. — ^F or 40 lbs. Preparation, 


nitrate of iron, 4® Twaddle, liyeiiig, 
1|- lb. prussiate of potash, 45 lbs, “usTic, 
S oz. extract of iudigo. liaising, 1 pint 
vitriol, 5 ibs. alum. Turn iu an iron 
tub for 20 minutes ; wring out ; run 
through cold water lightly, wring and 
shake well cut ; dissolve the pru.vsiate ; 
put it into a tub of cold wader, 4 or 5 
turns ; lift, and gi%"c 2 gills sulphuric 
acid ; 4 or 5 turns more ; run through 
cold water, and wring (nifc ; repeat in 
the irou and jn-iissiate tubs as I n- fore 
dyeing; gh’o the fustic inoderaiuly 
warm in a clean liquor; turn 30 
juinutes ; lift, and raise iu same 
liquor witli 5 lbs. alum and G ecu ex- 
of indigo ; winch in this till you 
get the required sli/ide. 

Fast CmiOMiis GfiitEN. — For 5G lbs. 
104 lbs. chrome, 5 ibs. acetate of lead. 
Blue on the Idue vat, cotton ; wash in 2 
waters, and give a warm sour then 
dissolve, and put the lead and chrome 
into separate tubs ; enter in the lead 
tub first ; wring out ; then through the 
chrome ; continue from the one to the 
other till dark enough. 

Vats for Various Colours..*— ’ 
V^OAD Vat. — 250 gallons waiter, 170® 
Fahrenheit, put in 150 ibs. best English 
woad, well chopped ; 9 lbs. best indigo, 
well ground; 24 lbs. madder; 24 lbs, 
bran. Rake altogether 'well up, and the 
vat ought to assume a green appearance ; 
in 12 or 14 hours, dip a piece of cloth, 
or a little wool, into the vat ; if it dye 
green, it will turn blue by exposure to 
the air ; ruke up, and if it holds the 
■ head well up, put in 1 quart of quick- 
lime, and rake again ; in 3 hours after, 

I rake again, and if it looks of a greenish 
, yellow, put in 1| quart more of lime ; 
in 3 or 4 hours after, rake again ; if the 
vat looks yellower, use another quart of 
lime ; in an hour after this, if it smells 
slightly of lime, it has enough; if it 
smells strongly of lime, it has too much, 
YSich may foe counteracted by using IJ 
or 2 lbs. of maddei", or by heating the 
vat ; when the liquor is hard, it is of an 
orange colour, which may be seen by 
blowing^ when it is soft, it appears 
faint yellow, and throws up a scum* 
In serving or heating the vat, it should 



' foe raked occasionally, taking care not to 
disturb the sediment, but merely to 
bring the liquor to an equal degree of 
heat ; then put in 3 lbs; indigo, and 
i§ lb. madder; allow it to settle foi- 
l'd hours ; then, if it looks of a greenish 
colour, and does not smell of lime, use 
1 quart of lime. In all cases, if the vat 
smells slightly of lime, it is a proof that 
it has enough ; if it smells very strongly 
of lime, give lb. of potash, and 2 lbs. 
madder ; then, if it smells of lime in- 
stead of wmad, cool by taking off the 
covering, and a considerable quantity of 
the lime will evapoiate; heat up again, 
and put in 30 or 35 lbs. of woad ; wh^n 
hot, rtike well up ; look at the vat in 6 
or 8 hours, if the upper part of*the 
liquor looks yellow, rake up, and if it 
does not darken, use 2 quarts of lime : 
ft^hen you rake up, stir the bottom at 
*11 times, except when heating up ; 3 
hours is long enough for a woad vat to 
settle. In dyeing silk or cotton on this 
vat, it is safest to work it cold, or at 
most lukewarm. , 

Ash Vat, Woollen. — 400 gallons ] 
water, heat to 170° Fahrenheit, 5 lbs. * 
ground indigo, 10 lbs. American potash, 
3 lbs. madder, 4 lbs. bran. Apply a 
slow fire, and it will come to fermenta- 
tion in 14 or 16 hours ; then add 1 or 2 
lbs. madder. In renovating this vat, 
use more potash in proportion to your 
indigo, than in setting a new vat. 

Blue Vat, Cotton. — 140 gallons 
water, 16 lbs. copperas, 8 lbs. ground 
mdigo, 16 lbs. quicklime. Eake up 
occasionally for 5 or 6 hours, till all the 
copperas be dissolved ; if the vat be of a 
greenish yellow colour, consider it in 
good order ; if it assumes a dark green 
colour, it shows a deficiency of lime ; if 
yellowish, it is short of copperas ; after 
raking, allow 12 hours to settle be- 
fore working ; renovate with copperas 
and lime, according to the state of the 
vat. ft 

PUEPLE Vat. — ^Boil 1 cwt. of ^he 
best logwood in 30 gallons of water for 
3 or 4 hours, when it will be reduced to 
26 gallons ; decant the clear liquor into 
a wood or stone vessel; let it^ stand till 
quite cold, and add 66 ibs. purple vat 


spirits, 7° Twaddle. In renovating this 
vat, it is made up with raw muriatic 
acid till the glass stands as high as 
when set. 

Crimson Vat. — ^Boil 1 cwt. lima- 
wood ; decant it in the same manner as 
the last, and add 56 lbs. crimson vat 
spirits ; renovate with killed spirits, 7° 
Twaddle. 

Lavender Vat.-— 50 lbs. Boil 14 lbs. 
logwood in 10 or 12 gallons water *, 
decant the clear into a 60-gailon tub 
containing 40 gallons of water ; when it 
i%quite cold, add 45 lbs. lavender spirits ; 
rake up occasionally for 3 or 4 hours ; 
nest day it will be fit for working, and 
the glass will stand at 6° Twaddle. 
This will dye lilac ; add neutralized 
paste for lavender. Kenovate with raw 
muriatic acid till the glass stands at 6°. 

Kose Pink Vat. — Boil lb. of 

limawood in 3 gallons water ; decant 
the clear into a tub containing 20 
gallons water, and add 5 quarts double 
muriate of tin; the hydrometer will 
stand at 7°; renovate with double 
muriate of tin. 

Silk Spirits. Kitro-sulphate of 
Iron. — 2 galls, of 30 lbs. double aqua- 
fortis, 24 lbs. copperas. Put the aqua- 
fortis into a leaden or stoneware pot 
place it near a fire, and add the cop- 
peras at 3 or 4 times ; if without the 
convenience of a fire, put in a quart of 
hot water with the first of the coppenis. 

Nitrate of Iron. — 2 galls, aqua- 
fortis, lbs. old iron. Put this into a 
e-gallon'pot ; add the iron by degrees; 
and keep it warm, like the last. 

Scarlet. — 3 lbs. muriatic acid, 3 lbs. 
pure double nitric acid ; add 2 oz. sal 
ammoniac, and feed with IJ lb. granu- 
lated tin. 

l^URPLE Vat Spirits. — 4 galls. 
(54 ibs.) marine acid, gall. (20 lbs. 
nitric acid. Kill with lbs. granu^ 
iated tin ; | oz. to the pound. 

Crimson Vat Spirits, — 3 galls, 
muriatic acid, 2 galls, nitric acid, 2 oz, 
sal ammoniac, fed with 3 J lbs. tin. 

Lavender. — 30 Ibs. muriatic acid, 
15 lbs. double nitric acid. Kill with 
3 lbs. granulated tin; nearly 1 oz. to 
the pound. 
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Muriate op Tm.—Give any qnantity 
of muriatic acid as much tin as it can 
consume ; you will know when it has 
enough, by seeing tin lying undissolved 
at the bottom of the pot. 

Double Muriate of Tin . — ^It requires 
twice as much tin as the last ; it may 
be made by heating common muriate 
of tm m a stoneware pot, placed in a 
hot sand-bath, and giving as much tin 
as it can consume. 

Indigo, Extract op. — 1 lb. best 
ground indigo, 6 lbs. double vitriol. 
Mix together ; let stand 48 hours jjp, 
a stone pot ; then put the vessel into 
a warm bath till properly dissolved ; 
take d gallons water, 170° Fah- 
renheit ; add the indigo slowly, filter 
through woollen cloth, covered with 
brown paper, into a wooden vessel ; 
what remains on the paper put away, 
as it is only earth ; then add your 
liquor, 4 lbs. common salts, 1 lb. pearl- 
ash. Let it stand till it ceases fer- 
menting, then filter again through brown 
paper, and what remains on the paper is 
pure extract of indigo ; there should be 
12 ihs. of it. 

Ammonia Paste. — 1 quart strong 
ammonia, 1 ditto water, 2 lbs. ground 
cochineal. Stir them all well together 
in a stone pot ; tie up the mouth of it 
tightly, and set it in some warm place, 
such as the flue of a stove, for two 
days, and it will be fit for use. 

Woollen Spirits. Royal Blue. 
— 2 quarts of muriatic acid, 1 ditto 
nitric acid, no tin. Before using, let it 
stand until the gas goes off. 

Scarlet Si^irit. — Put any quantity 
of nitre, and the same of clear water, 
into a stoneware pot ; the water first ; 
then add 1 lb. muriatic acid to every 
5 lbs. of the above, and give 2 oz. of tin 
to the pound of spirits, adding it very 
slowly for one or two days, because m 
giving the tin too fast the spirits get 
fired, which precipitates the nitre, and 
they 'are lost. 

Crimson Spirits are the same as 
scarlet spirits, but have more tin dis- 
. solved in them ; give as much as they 
will take, till they turn of a bluish 
colour. 


1 Lac Scarlet Spirit. — 3 galls, muria- " 
• tic acid, 2 galls, water, feed with 6 lbs. 
tin, 1 gall, nitric acid. 

Purple Spirits. — 1 gall, muriatit 
acid, feed with 2 lbs. granulated tin, or 
an ounce to every gill. 

Cotton Spirits, Red.— For 50 lbs. 
40 lbs. muriatic acid, 10 lbs. nitric ucbl, 
carefully and slowly killed with lbs 
of tin, or 3 oz. of tin to the pound. 

Purple. — 2 quarts muriatic acid, 
feed with 1§ lb. tin, or 1-} oz. to the gill. 

Black Liquor. — 300 lbs. copperas 
dissolved with 175 galls, hot wuiter, then 
add 57 galls, acetate of lime liquor at 
at'‘lG° Tw., or 32 lbs. copperas, 5 quarts 
pyroligneous at 7° Tw%, 10 galls, acetate 
of Fine liquor at 24° Tw. Used as a 
mordant; gives black with madder at 
6° Tw. ; very diluted gives various 
shades of violet, and with r(‘d liquor 
gives chocolates. 

Bed Mordant. — 20 lbs. powricred 
alum is dissolved in 9 galls, w'ritor 
heated to 140° ; mix with this 20 lbs 
sugar of lead, and add 2 lbs. soda crys- 
tals ; should be frequently stirred for 
days. Used in the above proportions for 
calico. 

Red Mordant, for Madder Tlnh 
— 8 lbs. alum, 9 quaiis water, 6 lbs. 
sugar of lead. For lighter pink, tise 
10 galls, water, 37 lbs. alum, 15 lbs. 
sugar of lead, 2| lbs. pulverized chalk, 

5 lbs. chloride of sodium or common 
chalk* 

Ageing Liquor. — 20 lbs. caustic 
soda at 60° Tw., 20 lbs. white arsenic in 
powder. Boil until all the arsenic is 
dissolved. Make a solution of 3 lbs. of 
chlorate of potash in 4 galls, of w’ater ; 
add the first liquor until it stands at 
28° Tw. 

Pink Mordant, AlMllne. — 10 
galls, caustic potash add slowdy 35 lbs. 
sulphate of alumina ; thicken with 
British gum, and fix with chloride of 
i zinc sal ammoniac. 

Terdigris. — 2 quarts w'ater at 160° 
Fahr., 2 lbs. white sugar of lead, 2 lbs. 
sulphate of copper. Used in calico print- 
ing, and in the black dye for silk. 

Claeap'^Pilter. — ^Take a common 
fiower-pot as large as possible, plug the 
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hole with a piece of sponge, then put a 
layer of powdered charcoal about an 
inch thick, the same of silver sand, and 
a layer of small stones and coarse gravel 
about 2 in. thick. A good filter may 
be made by placing in a tank of impure 
water a vessel so arranged that a sponge 
which it contains shall lap over its edge 
and dip into the water of the tank. 
The sponge gradually sucks up and puri- 
ties the water in the reservoir, and allows 
it to drop into the smaller vessel or 
receiver, from which it may be drawn 
off by a tube. By placing a few lumps 
of charcoal in the bottom of the receive^:, 
filtration of the most perfect kind is 
ejected. 

Glue Melting'. ---Break the glue 
into small pieces and soak from twelve 
to twenty-four hours in cold water, put 
the glue in the glue-pot, fill the outer 
vessel with water, and apply heat. For 
ordinary purposes it should run freely, 
and be of the consistency of thin treacle. 
The hotter glue is, the more force it will 
exert in keeping the two parts glued 
together; in all large and long joints, 
the glue should be applied immediately 
after boiling. Glue loses much of its 
strength by being often melted ; that 
glue, therefore, which is newly made, is 
much preferable to that which has been 
used. When done with add some of the 
boiling water from the outer vessel to 
the glue, so as to make it too thin for 
use. Put it away till wanted again, and 
by the time the water in the outer 
vessel is boiled, the glue in the inner is 
ready melted and the proper thickness 
for use. Powdered chalk, brick-dust, or 
saw-dust added to glue, will make it 
hold with more than ordinary firmness. 

LipuiB Glue. — 1. Soft water, 1 
quart ; best pale glue, 2 lbs. ; dissolve 
in a covered vessel by the heat of a 
water bath ; after cooling, add with 
caution 7 oz. of nitric acid ; when cold, 
bottle off. 2. White glue, 16 oz. ; 
white-lead, ^4 oz. ; soft water, 2 pints; 
alcohol, 4 oz. ; stir together, and bottle 
while hot. 3. 3 parts glue bi'oken into 
small pieces should be covered with 8 
parts of water, and left to “stand for 
some hours ; one-half of hydrochloric acid 


and three-fourths of sulphate of zinc must 
then be added, and the whole exposed to 
a temperature of from 81° to 89° C. 
during ten or twelve hours. Allow the 
compound to settle. 

Elastic Glue.— Dissolve glue by the 
aid of a water bath, evaporate till 
thick fluid is obtained, add an equa. 
weight of glycerine, continue the evapo- 
ration with stiiTing until the remaining 
water is driven off; run it out on a 
marble slab to cool. This compositior: 
might be advantageotisly applied to the 
misnufacture of printers* rollers, and 
similar articles. 

Glue eor Gutta-percha. — 2 parts 
common black pitch, and 1 part gutta- 
percha, melted in a ladle and well 
stirred together, then run into moulds. 

Portable, or Mouth Glue. — Fine 
pale glue, 1 lb. ; dissolve over a water 
bath in sufficient water, add brown 
sugar, I lb. ; continue the heat till 
amalgamation is effected ; pour on a slab 
of slate or marble, and when cold cut 
into squares. Used by moistening with 
the tongue. 

Glue to resist Heat or Moisture. 
— Mix a handful of quicklime in 4 oz. 
of linseed oil ; boil them to a good thick- 
ness, then spread it on tin plates in the 
shade, and it will become very hard, but 
may be easily dissolved over the fire as 
glue. A glue which will resist the 
action of water is made by boiling 1 lb. 
of common glue in 2 quarts of skimmed 
milk. 

Marine Glue. — 1. Dissolve by heat 
1 part of pure india-rubber in naphtha ; 
when melted add 2 parts shellac ; melt 
until mixed. Pour while hot on metal 
plates to cool ; when required to use, 
melt and apply with a brush. 2. Ca- 
outchouc, 20 grains ; chloroform, 2 fluid 
oz. ; dissolve and add 4 drachms of pow- 
dered mastic ; let it macerate for a week ; 
must be kept cool and well corked. 

Rice GIjUE. — Mix rice flour inti- 
mately with cold water, and gently 
simmer it over the fire, when it readily 
forms a delicate and dui-able glue. 

Bookbinders’ Paste. — ^Piace half 
a quartern of floui* in a saucepan, put as 
much ipold water on“ it as will cover it, 
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and stir it irell up, so as to break all tbe , 
lumps while in a state of dough. Then 
pour flU about 2 quarts of cold water 
and 1 oz. of powdered alum. Stir well 
and boil till it becomes thick. 

Putty. — a quantity of whiting 
into a very stiff paste with linseed oil, 
rubbing and beating it well before using. 
For particular purposes, as for fanlights, 
iron-framed greenhouses, and other 
places where the lap or hold is very 
narrow, a little white-lead may be 
added to advantage. Coloured putty has 
a mixture of red ochre, lampblack, ‘Sr 
other colour with the whiting. 

Soft Putty. — 10 lbs. of whiting and 
1 lb. of white-lead, mix with the neces- 
sary quantity of boiled linseed oil, adding 
^ to it I a gill of the best salad oil. The 
last prevents the white-lead from har- 
dening and preserves the putty m a 
state sufficiently soft to adhere at all 
times, and not by getting hard and 
cracking off, suffering the wet to enter, 
as is often the case with ordinary hard 
putty. 

To Soften Putty.— 1 lb. of American 
pear lash, 3 lbs, of quick stone lime ; 
slack the lime in water, then add the 
peailash, and make the whole about 
the consistence of paint. Apply it to 
both sides of the glass and let it remain 
for twelve hours, when the putty will 
be so softened that the glass may be 
taken out of the frame with the greatest 
facility. 

Sealing-wax, Take 1 lb. of 
yellow resin, oz. of gum lac, 5^ oz. of 
Venice turpentine, and 1 oz, of ver- 
milion. Melt the lac in a copper pan 
suspended over a clear fire, add the 
■ resin, pour the tui*pentine slowly in, and 
soon afterwards add the vermilion, 
stirring the mixture all the time. Form 
either into round sticks by rolling it 
out on a smooth stone slab by means of 
a wooden board, or into oval sticks by 
casting it into stone moulds made in two 
pieces, 

Bkck sealing-wax is made by sub- 
stituting either lampblack or ivory- 
iclack in the above receipt. 

Gold Sealingrtsasa. — To common 
colourless sealing-wax, made of shellac 


5 parts, add turpentine 1 parfc^ and 
when melted and beginning to cool, 
gold-coloured spangles of mica, Dutch 
leaf, or gold. 

Potting, Bodix=:s. — ^English porce- 
lain and earthenware are made from the 
following bodies, which are prepared by 
soaking the clays in a large vessel of 
water, and when of the consistence of 
slip passing them through the finest 
silk lawn into another vessel in which 
proper gauges are fixed, so that the 
other materials may be afterwards added 
in a slop state. Clay slip should weigh 
Ihs. ; Cornish clay, 13|- lbs. ; Cornish 
stone, lbs. ; and ilint, li3| lbs. a 
galjpn. The passing througli the lawn 
is repeated as often as is needful, so that 
the mixture may be deprived of im- 
purities. Care must be taken that the 
bones used for china bodies are not 
decayed, and for the other materials 
used in making porcelain, great care is 
necessary to see that they are of the 
purest kinds. These bodies fire at a 
higher temperature than that usually 
observed, and are placed and fixed in 
the furnace with ground flint. For the 
coloured bodies the marls used should 
be selected of the finest quality, argil- 
laceous marl being the best ; and very 
fine lawn will be required if it is 
intended that the body should be clean 
and free from metallic spots. Clay in 
which the silicious ingredients are in 
proportion of three to one are the best 
for the use of porcelain ; those in which 
argil is in excess are the best for coarser 
earthenware, because less acted upon by 
alkalies. The colours m clays produced 
by vegetables or bituminous particles are 
destroyed by heat in an open fire, and 
are by no means prejudicial ; but^ those 
which arise from metallic particles are 
obstinate, and should be avoided as much 
as possible. Clays which contain argil 
and silex only are very refractory, but cal- 
caji^ms earths in the proportion of 10 to 
12 per cent, will render any clay fusible. 
The clays for porcelain should be those 
which contain the most sand, and are ot 
the greatest fineness; also such as do 
not retain’Watei with too much tenacity, 
which is the cage when argil is not com- 



billed with fixed air, therefore all clays 
ought to be exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere for a long time previous to 
using. Calcareous earth in its common 
form is limestone or spjir, magnesia, &;c., 
which in their pure state are not so 
easily dissolved as wdien combined with 
fixed air. Argillaceous clay or alumina 
clay forms the basis of common alum ; 
is called argil, and is never found pure ; 
the finest part is extracted from alum, 
and is not fusible in the strongest heat 
required for china or earthenware. 
Argil in its usual state of dryness is 
capable of absorbing two and a half 
times its weight of water. Silicious 
earths found in a stony state abound in 
flint; the purest are ibund in crystals 
and quartz of a pure wliite ; fixed alka- 
lies, vegetables, or minerals are their 
true solvents. It should be understood 
that flint and bones, in all instances, are 
to undergo the process of calcination 
previous to using. 

Firing. — ^Articles formed of one of the ' 
bodies are first moderately burnt in 
earthen pots, to receive a certain degree 
of compactness, and to be ready for 
glazing. The glaze consists of an easily 
melted mixture of some species of earths, 
which, when fused together, produce a 
crystalline or vitreous mass, and which 
after co'oling is very finely ground and 
suspended in a sufficient quantity of' 
water. Into this fluid the rough ware 
is dipped, by which the glazing matter 
is deposited uniformly on every part of 


its surface. After drying, each article 
is thoroughly baked or fired in the vio- 
lent heat of the porcelain furnace. It is 
usual to decorate porcelain by paintings, 
for vrhich pui’pose mmviels or pastes, 
coloured by metallic oxides, are used, so 
easy of fusion as to run in a boat less 
intense than that in which the glazing 
of the ware melts. 

Porcelain Body.— 1. 360 parts of 
bones; 230, Cornish clay; 60, Co*](^sh 
stone; 20, flint; 20, blue or brown 
clay ; 10, body frit (p. 45) ; blue 
calx. 2. 400 parts, bones ; 360, Cornish 
clay; 250, Cornish stone; 20, flint; -f, 
blue calx. 

iRONOTONEBoDY*— '1. 300 patts Corn- 


ish stone; 250, Cornish clay; 200, blue 
or brown clay ; 100, flint ; 1, blue calx. 

2. 175 parts, Cornish stone; 160, Cornish 
clay ; 90, blue or brown clay ; 35, flint ; 

5, body fiat ; blue ciilx. These bodies 
are very ductile, and fire at the tem- 
perature of the common biscuit oven; 
each piece of ware should be perfectly 
dry when placed in the seggars, because 
they are made a great deal thicker than 
'any other kind. Setters also should be 
used at the bottom of each piece, and 
ground flint applied, but not sand, for 
the placing or seating ; the body, when 
burnt, is quite vitrified, and the pieces 
of ware strong and heavy, ringing re- 
markably shrill. 

Printed Earthenware Body, 
Superior , — 3 parts, blue clay ; 1, black 
or brown clay; 2, Cornish clay; 1|, 
flint ; J, Cornish stone. 

Common . — 2 parts, blue clay ; 2, 

brown or black clay ; 1, Coimish clay ; 
1^^, flint. 

Cream-coloured Body, Superior . — 
li part, blue clay ; brown clay ; 1, 
black clay; 1, Cornish clay; 1, flint; 

Cornish stone. 

Common, — part, blue clay ; 

brown clay ; black clay ; 1, 
flint. 

Lilac Porcelain Body. — 200 parts, 
bones ; 115, Cornish clay ; 25, blue 
clay ; 20, flint ; 15, chalk ; 10, Cornish 
stone ; 1 1, lilue calx. 

Drab Body. — 24 parts, argillaceous 
marl ; 48, Cornish stone ; 24, blue clay ; 
10, bones ; 1, calcined nickel. 

Common Brown, or Cottage Body. — 
20 parts, red or brown clay ; 8, Cornish 
clay ; 4, blue clay ; 2, flint. 

Fawn, or Drab Body. — 40 parts, 
marl ; 4, Cornish clay ; 1, flint. 

Calcedony Body. — 32 parts, yellow 
clay ; 10, Cornish clay ; 4, flint. 

Brown Body. — 50 parts, red clay; 
7i, common clay ; 1, manganese ; 1, 
flint. 

Jasper Body. — 10 parts, chalk ; 10, 
blue clay; 6, bones; 2, flint; 1| blue 
calx. Ail the materials should be ground 
together, as much depends on the 
different articles being well united, 
which 'adds greatly to its fineness in 
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eolour and lustre* It fires at the tem- ! 
perature of earthenware ovens. 

SuPEBioR White Body. — 50 -parts, 
chalk ; 50, blue clay ; 25, bones ; 10 
flint. This body is of the same con- 
sistency, and requires the same tem- 
perature as the jasper body. It is 
perfectly adapted also for the purpose of 
figures in bas-relief, and other orna- 
mental work. 

Stone Body. — 480 parts, Cornish 
stone; 250, blue and brown clay; 240 
Cornish clay; 10, glass; 1, blue calx. 
This body -will be sufficiently vitrified^ 
at the temperature of the earthenware 
biscuit oven, and is adapted for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing jugs, mugs, and 
so on ; it is requisite to place rings on 
each piece of ware, in order to keep them 
from bein'g crooked when burnt in the 
oven ; in all other respects to be treated 
as earthenware bodies. 

Stone Mortar Body. — 480 parts, 
Cornish stone ; 250, blue and brown 
clay ; 240, Cornish clay ; 10, glass ; 
principally used for making stone mor- 
tars, and when burnt is of a yellowish 
white, absolutely vitrified, exceedingly 
strong, very durable, and produces a 
clear bell sound. 

Black Eoyrtian Body. — 235 parts, 
blue clay ; 225, calcined ochre ; 46, 
manganese ; 15, Cornish clay ; the 
materials must be accurately examined 
on account of the manganese, which 
ought to be free from lime or other 
calcareous earth ; the pieces of ware 
when manufactured are very apt to 
crack, because of the sudden transition 
from heat to cold, provided above a 
certain proportion of lime is contained in 
the manganese. This kind of earthenware 
requires only once burning, after which 
it is scoured with fine sand, and then a 
ftmall quantity of oil rubbed over it. 

Bing- Body. — 150 parts, blue clay; 
100, Cornish stone ; 100, bones ; 52, 
plaster. Used for making rings and 
setters, for placing porcelain and iron- 
stone ; the porcelain clay which gets 
dirty or injured by working- may be 
used for the same purpose, in the pro- 
portion of two of the former to one of 
the latter. 


Saucer Mould Body. — 10 parts, 
flint; 4, blue clay; 2, Cornish clay; 
1, black clay. Prepared for the sole 
purpose of making moulds, principally 
those of saucers ; moulds made in this’ 
way are preferable, and considerably 
more durable than those which are made 
of plaster ; the contraction of this clay 
in burning is inconsiderable. 

Fawn Porous Body. — iO parts, argil- 
laceous clays ; 4, blue clay ; 2, flint. 
This bod,y makes porous wine and butter 
coolers, and water bottles, on the prin- 
ciple of absorption and evaporation. 
Thq, articles are generally ornamented 
with various coloured clays, according 
to th^fi ve following recipes ; they should 
be kept in the wet clay state, at the 
time of being painted, otherwise the 
different colours laid upon them will 
not sufficiently adhere, but are liable to 
chip and peel off when burnt. A 
moderate degree of heat must be applied, 
as too great a temperature will cause 
the body to be too dense, and prevent 
absorption; it will therefore be neces- 
sary to fire such articles in the easy 
parts of an earthenware biscuit oven. 

Silicious and Argillaceous 
Clays, — ^These clays are for the purpose 
of painting porous coolers and bottles in 
the Mosaic style, and are equally appli- 
cable to the ornamenting of china and 
earthenware ; the mixtures must be well 
ground, for their fineness has a great 
tendency to equalize the contraction and 
expansion of bodies in firing. 

White Clay. — 4 parts, blue clay ; 2, 
Cornish clay ; 2, flint ; 1, Cornish stone. 

Blue Clay. — 30 parts, white clay ; 

1, blue calx. 

Black Clay. — 4 parts, black Egyptian 
clay ; 1, white clay ; 1, him clay. 

Orange Clay. — 4 parts, yellow clay; 

2, Cornish clay; 1, flint; Cornish 

stone. 

Green Clay. — 12 parts, white clayi 
1, n^el ; J, blue clay, 

Crlazes. — Porcelain — 40 
parts, Cornish stone ; 45, red-lead ; 38, 
borax ; 32|, flint ; 22^, flint glass ; 13, 
crystal of soda ; 5, oxide of tin ; 1, en- 
amel blue. "I'he particles are made small 
and well mixed together, then calcined 
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in the coolest part of the glazing oven, I 
in seggars thickly lined with flint ; care 
must be observed that the frit is not 

i oo highly calcined, or bronght into a 
ugh state of vitrification ; if so, it will 
render it difficult to grind, and injure 
‘ts good qualities in dipping. The frit 
likewise if too finely ground will cause 
the glaze to be uneven on the surface of ‘ 
the Wre ; if any inconvenience of this 
nature arises, by adding a solution of 
potash in hot water, that defect will be 
instantly obviated. 

Ironstone Glaze. — 36 parts, Cor- 
nisb stone ; 30, borax ; 20, fiint ; 15, red- 
lead ; 6, crystallized soda; 5, oxide of 
tin ; blue calx. With the abo^ frit 
is tc be added 15 parts, white-lead ; 10, 
Cornish stone ; 10, fiint ; when ground 
together, the composition is ready for 
use ; should the glaze prove too thin for 
dipping, add a small quantity of muriatic 
acid. 

Body Frit. — 60 parts, Cornish stone ; 
40, flint ; 30, crystallized soda ; 8, oxide 
of tin ; 10, borax. This frit is used in 
small quantities, in china and iron- 
stone bodies. 

Frit eor Glazes. — 1. 40 parts, Cor- 
nish stone ; 36, flint glass ; 20, red-lead ; 
20, flint ; 15, potash ; 10, white-lead ; 3, 
oxide of tin. This frit is intended to be 
used in glazes, in lieu of those which 
contain a large proportion of borax ; 
therefore, by substituting it when the 
price of that article is high, will, of 
course, be advantageous, and the texture 
of the glaze will still be good and ad- 
missible. 

2. 36 parts, Cornish stone ; 30, red- 
lead ; 20, flint ; 20, borax ; 15, crystal of 
soda ; 5, oxide of tin. These two frits 
may be calcined in the easy part of the 
glazing oven, in seggars lined with flint ; 
particular care should be observed that 
they are clean chipped, and free from 
pieces of seggars, or any dirty substance. 

Earthenware Printed Glaze# Su- 
penor . — 90 parts, white-lead ; 35, Cor- 
nish stone ; 20, flint glass ; 20, flint ; 60, 
frit (for glazes, 2) ; |, blue calx. 
Common. — 85 parts, wljjte-lead ; 35. 
Cornish stone ; 22, flint ; 15, flint glass ; 
24 frit (for glazes, 2); -I, blue calx, 


These glazes, when ground, to be sifted 
through a fine lawn ; the former glaze is 
of the finest texture, and will require 
rather a , thinner coating when dipped 
than those of common glazes. Fire in 
seggars, either washed with common 
glaze, or a mixture of lime and slip 
without flint. 

Common Printed Glaze.— 90 parts, 
white-lead ; 45, Cornish stone ; 22, flint ; 
20, flint glass; blue calx. To this, 
after being properly ground and sifted, 
add 1 lb. of common salt and | lb. of 
1)orax, which foi*ms a smear or flow, as 
it is generally termed, but must not be 
put into the glaze until the blue staiu is 
perfectly incorporated with it ; the ware 
dipped therein must be placed in seggars 
washed with glaze. 

White Earthenware Glaze. — 35 
parts, Cornish stone; 20, borax; 10, 
crystal of soda ; 20, red-lead ; -l, blue 
calx. Calcine and then pulverize 
coarsely, and grind with 20 lbs. white- 
lead, 10 lbs. Cornish stone, and 5 lbs. 
flint. 

Blue and Green Edge Glaze.— 72 
parts, litharge ; 36,. Cornish stone ; 20, 
flint glass ; 17, flint ; 12, frit (for glazes, 
2); I-, blue calx. The blue and green 
edged ware when dipped in this glaze 
should he perfectly dry previous to being 
placed in the seggars, and the green 
edge should be seated in the coolest part 
of the glazing oven. 

Cream-colour Glaze, Superior. 
parts, white-lead ; 40, Cornish stone ; 22, 
flint ; 16, flint glass ; 8, frit (for glazes, 
2 ). 

Common. — 75 parts, litharge; 40, 
Cornish stone ; 23, flint ; 10, flint glass* 

Crystal GlAze. — 105 parts, Cornish 
stone ; 90, borax ; 60, flint ; 50, red-lead 
12, crystal of soda ; 10, oxide of tin ; f , 
blue calx. This glaze produces very su- 
perior white earthenware, and, for the 
purpose of enamelling, the colours, lus- 
tres, and biH’nished gold appear to con- 
siderable advantage; it is also adapted 
for ironstone, and makes superior blue 
printed earthenware ; it has a singularly 
striking effect on printed brown and mul- 
berry. When used for dipping it must be 
considerably diluted, and requires but 
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little shaking from the hand of the 
operator. It requires the heat of a china 
glazing oren, but to answer the earthen- 
ware oven a small addition of white-kad 
must be made, according to the tempera- 
ture of firing. The materials must be 
mixed and calcined, and the ware fired 
in lime and slip seggars, well washed. 

Beowh Cottage Glaze. — 60 parts, 
litharge ; 32, flint ; 8, brown slip. 
This and the two following glazes re- 
quire using about the same consistency 
as the cream-colour glaze, and will stand 
the highest temperature of heat r. 
common glazing oren. ! 

Calcedoity Glaze. — 65 parts, li- , 
tharge ; 40, Cornish stone ; 20, flint ; 6, j 
frit (for glazes, 2). i 

Beab Glaze. — 70 parts, litharge; | 
30, flint; 25, Cornish stone; 10, drab j 
slip. I 

Blue Glaze. — 50 parts, flint; 30, ! 

borax ; 22, red-lead ; 10, Cornish stone ; ; 

6, crystallized soda ; 6, oxide of tin ; 3, 
blue calx. In preparing this glaze follow 
the same directions as for porcelain glaze. 

Green Glaze. — 3 parts, bine vitriol, 
calcined ; 1, flint glass ; 1, flint. When 
ground, take 4 quarts of this mixture 
to 30 quarts of the following mixture, 
ground: — 35 parts, litharge, 20, flint; 
10, Cornish stone ; 10, frit, for glazes. 
This glaze is sufficiently fired in the 
coolest part of the glazing oven. Parti- 
cular attention should be observed as to 
the proper wash used for the seggars, for 
much depends on that simple process. 
The brightness and lustre of the glaze 
will be secured by adopting the following 
wash : — 5 parts of the solution of quick- 
lime ; 1, of clay slip, free from the least 
particle of flint, and applied about the 
thickness of common glaze. 

Yellow Glaze. — 95 parts, white- 
lead ; 35, flint glass ; 20, flint ; 14, oxide 
of yellow; 10, Cornish stone; 16, frit, 
for glazes. The oxide of yellow must he 
very finely ground, and the other ma- 
terials ground and sifted before the oxide 
of yellow is added. It would be as well 
first to mix the yellow and the frit 
together, then let them be passed through 
a lawn into a vessel containing the other 
ingredients ; by this means the materials 


will bo hotter incorporated;- use it about 
the same thickness as cream-coloured 
glaze, and treat it the same. It will fire 
almost in any part of the oven, in seggars 
either washed with glaze or mixture of 
lime and slip, 

Alkales’e Glaze. — 30 parts, borax ; 
30, flint; 18, Cornish stone; 2, oxide of 
tin. The materials must be calcined, 
and particular caution observed in the 
course of chipping from the seggars, that 
not the least particle of any colouring 
matter be mixed with it, for it is very 
susceptible of being materially injured 
in Jts colour ; when ground, a small 
quantity of muriatic or nitrous acid 
should be added, and at tlie same time 
quidTly stirred ab'out, and the motion 
continued for some time, in order to 
prevent it setting at the bottom of the 
vessel ; in ail other respects treated tije 
same as common gdazes, except with 
regard to dipping, in which case it must 
be used very thin. 

I , Colours imder 0iazef with , the 
exception of the green, should bo mixed 
together and calcined in a reverberatory 
furnace or glazing oven, in seggai hillors, 
or dishes lined with flint ; then s])i‘e;n-l 
on the mixture about an inch in thick- 
ness, observing that the hiller or dish 
have a sulficient access of air allowed, to 
prevent the metals from reviving again 
in their metallic state : the green ingre- 
dients only require gidndang. 

Naples Y e plow "undei: G lxz n.-— 1 2 
parts, white-lead ; 2, diaphoretic anti- 
mony ; 1, (U’lide sal ammoniCiC ; alum. 
Mix intiinateiy, calcine in a crucible, over 
a slow fire, for the space of 1 hree hours, 
stirring it nearly the v/hole of the tirno, 
when the mass will be found of a beau- 
tifol yellow or gold colour, 

Lining Brown under GhMiv.. — 
7 parts, glass of antimony ; 3, raw 
litharge ; 2-J, iuanganesc ; 1, nitre ; 

1, blue calx, 

POINTING Brown tinder Glaze.— 5 
parts, glass of antimony; 5, raw 
litharge ; 2, manganese ; blue calx. 

Orange under Giaze,— 0 parts, raw 
litharge ; 4, crude antimony ; 2, crocus- 
martis ; 1, oxide of tin. 

Yellow under Glaze.— 4 pans, ran 



litharge ; .3, crude antimony ; 1^, oxide 
of tin. 

Greek under Glaze. »— 12 parts, 
oxide of yeilow; 4, white enamel; 2, 
frit (for glazes prepared without- the 
oxide of tin) ; 1|, blue calx. 

Printed Brown under Glaze. — 5 
parts, raw litharge ; 5, crude antimony ; 
2|, manganese ; 1, blue calx. 

“Printed Black under Glaze. — 3 
parts, red-lead ; 1|, antimony ; f, man- 
ganese. After these ingredients have 
been calcined, add the following, and 
calcine again : 2 parts, bine calx ; 
oxide of tin. This black under glaze, 
in the last stage of preparation, mns*t 
be calcined in the highest heat of a 
biscuit oven, and crystal glaze is the 
most suitable to it. The ware must 
be fired in an easy part of the glazing I 
oven ; the^ browil calcined in the usual ! 
way, and dipped in the common printed | 
glaze. 1 

Printed Mulberry under Glaze. 
— 4 parts, manganese ; 2, blue calx ; 

1, nitre ; borax. Calcine this colour 
in the usual way, either in a dish or 
seggar hiller, and after the mixture is 
spread on the dish or hiller, a small 
quantity of pounded nitre should he 
scattered thinly over, and when calcined, 
add 2 parts of flint glass ; 1, flint ; then 
grind all the ingredients up together 
for use. 

Green for Edging under Glaze. — 
3 parts, oxide of copper ; 3, flint glass ; 

2, flint ; 2, oxide of tin ; 1, enamel blue. 
Grind these ingredients together, after 
which add 8 quarts of earthenware 
printed glaze, and 4 quarts of cream- 
colour glaze, mix well together, and sift 
them through a fine lawn. Lay this 
green on the ware after it is dipped, and 
fire it in the coolest part of the glazing 
oven. 

Blue Printed Flux. — 1. 2 parts, 
flint ; 1 frit, for glazes ; J, flint glass. 
2, 5 parts, flint ; 1|, borax ; Ritf^ 
3. 3 parts, flint glass ; 2|, flint ; 1, nitre ; 
1, borax. 

Painting and Edging Blue. — 2 
parts, blue calx; 3, frit, for glazes; 
Hr flint glass ; 1, flint ; wJ?ite-lead. 
The frit should be prepared without the 




oxide of tm, when mixed with the blue 
calx, for that metal and arsenic are both 
prejudicial to its colour. 

Strong Printing Blue.— 2 parts, 
blue calx; 3, blue printed flux. 

Weak Printing Blue. — 1 part, blue 
calx ; 4, blue, printed flux (2). 

Printing' Oil for Pottery. — 1. 

X quart linseed oil, 1 pint rape oil, 2 oz. 
balsam capivi, 1 oz. pitch, | oz. amber 
oil, I oz. white-lead. 2. 1 quart linseed 
oil, ^ pint rape oil, J pint common tar, 

1 oz. balsam sulphur, 1 oz. balsam capivi. 
Th^ linseed oil should be boiled for some 
time alone, then add the rape oil and the ' 
balsam capivi, allow the boiling to be 
continued until it begins to approach the 
proper consistency, and add the remain- 
ing ingredients. The mixture should be 
allowed to cool a short time, after which 
the whole mass may be boiled slowly until 
it has assumed the proper thickness ; the 
vessel must be generally covered during 
the process, and the sulphur previously 
to being mixed with the oil should be 
perfectly pulverized, as by that means it 
is less liable to curdle the oil. 

Stains for Pottery, — In pre- 
: paring these stains the ingredients must 
be ground remarkably fine, and then so 
perfectly dried as not to leave the least 
humidity, after which they must be 
ground again with oil prepared for the 
purpose, composed of 2 parts of balsam of 
sulphur, 1 part of amber oil, and as 
much turpentine as will render them of 
a proper consistency ; they may then be 
used with ease for painting various de- 
vices on biscuit ware. 

Blub Stain. — 5 parts, blue calx ; 2, 
frit, for glazes, without oxide of tin ; 
1, flint glass ; 1, enamel blue. 

Yellow Stain. — 3 parts, yellow under 
glaze; 1, frit, for glazes; chromate 
of iron. 

Green Stain.— 3 parts, blue stain ; 
1, yellow stain ; enamel blue green. 

Gold PlULX. — 11 parts, borax; 5|, 
litharge; 1, oxide of silver. In these 
enamel fluxes the materials are to be 
made very fine, particularly the flint, 
and mixed well together, so that the 
particles may more easily concrete when 
-is state of fusion; then calcined in an 
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ail' furnace or an earthenware glazing 
oven, when the wnole mass, by means of 
the proper temperature of fire, will be 
changed into a brittle resplendent and 
transparent glass. 

Enamel Elnx. — 1. 8 parts, red- 
lead ; 6, fiint glass ; 3, borax ; 3, flint. 

2. 7 parts, red-lead ; 4, borax ; 2|, flint. 

3. 4 parts, borax; 3, red-lead; 3, flint 
glass; 2, flint. 4. 3 parts, red-lead; 
1, flint glass ; 1, fliint. 

Smalts. — 32 parts, sand; 32, potash ; 
IQ, borax ; 1, blue calx. These smalts, 
the materials of which are calcined in 
the usual manner, when finely pul- 
verized will produce a fine rich-looking 
blue powder. 

Enamels for Porcelain Paint- 
ing. — ^The enamels, after being finely 
ground, should be thoroughly dried ; then 
mixed up with turpentine, and used like 
other colours with a pencil ; after which 
fused again, and vitrified by fire. Spirits 
of tar may be substituted instead of 
turpentine in all enamels, with the ex- 
ception of blue and colours prepared 
from chrome. With regard to the burn- 
ing, the lustres will bear the highest 
temperature of an enamelling heat ; the 
rose colour, cornelian red, and pomona 
green require a less degree of heat, and 
are generally placed in the middle of the 
kiln or muffle, as well as burnish gold ; 
other colours are not so susceptible of 
being destroyed by heat, and will fire 
in any part of the kiln or muffle. The 
even surface of the various coloured 
grounds on china is produced by first 
laying the space wanted with linseed oil, 
previously boiled with a little red-lead 
and a small portion of turpentine ; the 
enamel colour is then ground fine, and 
dusted on the oiled part with cotton 
wool, or laid on with a large camel-hair 
pencil. The component parts of the 
different colours are as accurately stated 
as possible, but the preparation princi- 
pally depends on observation, therefore 
experiments will be necessary that a 
proper judgment may be formed. 

White Enamels. — ^These i-equire the 
materials to be made very fine and cal- 
cined in air furnace, the heat at first 
to be generated very gradually; and 


when the whole mass is in a state of 
fusion increase the fire quickly, and 
there will soon be produced a fine white 
enamel ? in the time of fusion it will be 
requisite to keep stirring the whole 
together with an iron spatula or rod. 

Venetian White Enamel. — 3;} 
parts, flint ; 3, borax calcined ; 1, Cornish 
stone ; oxide of tin. 

Common White Enamel. — 8 parts, 
flint glass ; 2, red-lead ; 4, nitre ; 
arsenic. 

Blue Enamels. — For these the ma- 
terials must be calcined in an air furnace 
or glazing oven, and caution should be 
observed that they are not too finely 
ground at the mill, in order to prevent 
tlfem from crazing or chipping after 
being bui'nt on the pieces of ware. 1 . 
16 parts, flint glass ; 5, red-lead ; 2, 
white enamel ; 2, blue calx ; 1, common, 
salt; 1, potash. 2. 16 parts, flint glass ; 
5, red-lead ; 2, nitre ; 2, potash ; 2|, 
blue calx. 

Black Enamels. — C opper black is a 
very fine colour, the obtaining of which 
altogether depends upon a proper tem- 
perature of heat being applied, for 
nothing is more fickle and uncertain; if 
in the least degree overfired the colour 
is destroyed, and becomes of a dirty 
green. The other blacks are called 
umber blacks, and will stand any degree 
of heat which is required in an enamel- 
ling kiln or muffle. The umber to be 
highly calcined in a biscuit oven, but 
I particular caution should be observed 
that it is the real Turkey umber, and 
; not the English, which is of an inferior 
i quality. The two first enamel blacks to 
be calcined in the usual ’ way ; the 
materials of the two latter only want 
I grinding. 

Enamel Painting Blacks — i parts, 
borax ; 2, umber calcined ; 2-}, red-lead ; 
2, enamel blue ; 1, flint ; 1, blue calx. 
A superior black enamel is composed by 
Siting with 8 parts of this compo- 
sition, 3 enamel ; 1 enamel ])iirpIo, 

Enamel Peinteh Black. — 1 part 
umber calcined ; 1|-, borax calcined ; 
I, blue calx. 

CoppSe Black Enamel. — 1 part, cop 
per calcined ; 3, cncmel flux (1). 
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Red Enamel. — 1 part, gTeen copperas 
calcined 3, emmelflm (3). The greatest 
difficulty in preparing red is the calci- 
nation o£ the copperas * calcine the cop- 
peras in a vessel exposed to the heat of 
an open fire, by which means it will 
dissipate all its volatile contents, and 
leave a residue of oxide of iron in powder ; 
when it attains an orange or light red, 
the calcination is sufficiently accom- 
plished ; the residue is then washed 
repeatedly with boiling water, until the 
water becomes insipid and free from 
vitriolic acid. 

Bbown Enamel, Dark—1 part, cop- 
peras calcined brown ,* 2, enamel flux (4) ; 
I, enamel flux (t). Brown enamel only^re- 
quires grinding before it is fit for use; 
the copperas for the purpose of making 
dark brown will require calcining in 
the most intense heat of a biscuit oven ; 
the colour of it varies according to the 
temperature it undergoes, first white, 
then orange, red, and lastly brown. 

Light. — 1 part, umber calcined; 1, 
yellow under glaze ; copperas calcined 
red ; i, white enamel ; 5|, enamel flux 
(2) ; 3, enamel flux (3). 

Blue Green Enamel. — 42 parts, red- 
lead; 15, flint; 12, borax; 2f, blue 
vitriol calcined. To these materials, after 
being calcined in an air furnace or 
glazing oven, must be added 12 parts of 
white enamely then grind them all 
together. 

Grass Green Enamel. — 3| parts, 
blue green fidt ; 1, enamel yellow. 

Yellow Greeh Enamel. — 2^ parts, 
blue green ; 1, enamel yellow. ! 

Yellow Enamel. — 1 part, Naples ' 
yellow ; 2, enamel flux (1) ; 1, enamel 
flux (3). . 

Oranoe Enamel. — 1 part, orange 
under glaze ; 2, enamel flux (1) ; 1, 
enamel flux 

Purple Distance Enamel. — 2 parts, 
enamel purple ; 3, oxide of mangane|e ; 
12, enamel flux (3). ' 

Cornelian Red Enamel. — 1 part, 
chromate of iron ; 3 J, enamel flux (4). 
This fine colour is produced from the 
chromate of iron, or the yellow oxide of 
chroma, which has a greater affinity for 
lead than an alkali, consequently the 


flux prescribed is the only one which i« 
susceptible of yielding its proper colour, 
as . those fluxes which contain a large 
proportion of borax are very prejudicial, 
destroying the colour, and with the 
greatest difficulty forming any affinity 
at all, therefore should be avoided. The 
flux used should be highly calcined until 
it assumes a dark orange-coloured glass. 
Mix up with spirits of turpentine when 
dry, 

Pomona Green Enamel. — 1 part, 
oxide of green chrome ; 2 enamel flux 
(y ; 1^, enamel flux (4). This green is 
prepared by simply grinding the in- 
gredients, and produces that dark colour 
equal to the French green, provided the 
oxide is genuine ; and by adding a pro- 
portion more of flux and white enamel, 
there still will be a rich tint, though 
weaker and lighter in colour. 

Burnish. Gold from Brown 
Gold. — 12 parts, brown oxide of gold; 
8, quicksilver; 2, oxide of silver; 1, 
white-lead. Put the whole of these in- 
gredients into an earthenware mortar, 
and triturate them until the whole is 
amalgamated ; the mercury being the sol- 
vent fluid, very readily combines with the 
rest, to which it communicates more or 
less of its fusibility, after which grind 
them very fine with spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

Burnish Gold from Green Gold. — 
12 parts, green gold ; 7}, quicksilver ; 

; 1|, oxide of silver ; gold flux. Place 
; the gold in an earthenware vessel on an 
t open fire, and when heated red hot, take 
four times its weight of mercury, and 
pour it in; the mixture to be stirred 
with a little iron rod ; the gold will be 
dissolved ; it is then thrown into a vessel 
full of water until it coagulates and be- 
comes manageable ; much of the mercury 
is then pressed through a piece of 
leather, and the rest dissolved by a 
quantity of nitrous acid; the acid is 
afterwards poured off, the gold remain* 
ing is repeatedly washed with boiling 
water as often as needful ; it is then 
dried and mixed up with the other 
ingredients, and ground with spirits ot 
turpentine for use. 

PimpLSJ Enamel. — 4 parts, gold in 
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solution ; 1, tin in solution. Procure a 
Tcssci to contain 50 parts of water about 
tbe temperature of blood-heat, to be 
well mixed with the solution of gold, 
and then add the solution of tin by 
dropping it into the menstruum, at the 
same time constantly stirring it with a 
strong feather, which will produce a fine 
purple-colour liquor ; but it will be neces- 
sary to add a few drops of the solution 
of silver, which will much assist to i-aise 
tho colour and beauty of the purple; 
to help the precipitation of the gti|d 
from its solvent (provided the precipi- 
tation does not immediately take place) 
add a large proportion of boiling water 
or a small quantity of sal ammoniac, and 
a precipitate will instantly be procured ; 
the clear liquor must then be decanted 
ojST, and the boiling water repeated until 
it is completely insipid. The residue 
consists of the oxides of gold, tin, and 
silver in combination, and is the only 
substance which has the property of com- 
municating the purple colour to enamel 
glass ; after the precipitate is prepared 
ihe flux must be added ; the proper i 
quantity will solely depend on the fusi- 
.bility or softness of the flux, and As the 
©peration in a great measure depends on 
observation, a few experiments by the 
operator will be found useful, inde- 
pendent of the accuracy of the receipt. 
To the purple precipitate may be added 
feom 30 to 45, flux, enamel flux (3), 
according to the strength of colour in- 
tended to be made. 

Eose-coloup. Enamel.~3 dwts., gold 
in solution ; 60 leaves, book silver ; 

lbs., enamel flux (1). Procure a vessel 
to contain 10 parts the quantity of hot 
water, then mix the water and gold 
together while the water is at the teni- 
peratufe of 190° F.; add ptilverized sal 
ammoniac rather copiously, at the same 
time briskly stirring the mixture with a 
strong feather, until the appearance of a 
decomposition takes place, which will 
soon he observable by the gold being 
precipitated from the menstruum in the 
form of a fine yellow powder; when that 
is AfccompHshed, let the vessel stand 
undisturbed a short time to allow , the 
precipitate to subside, then decant the 


liquor oif, and still add boiling Water 
repeatedly to the precipitate until the 
water is perfectly insipid; in the next 
place put it on a plaster bat to dry, 
after which it must be mixed up with 
book silver and flux, according to the 
proportions given above, and well tritu- 
rated in a mortar ; then send it to the 
mill to be ground, wdien it will be in a 
proper state for use. This colour is 
supposed to be best when of a purple 
tinge, which may be produced by merely 
calcining the preparation to the heat of 
ignition previous to being ground; if 
tue colour be too dark, the mixture does 
not possess a sufficient quantity of silver ; 
if iu is too light, the silver must have 
been very plentifully added, therefore 
the operator must add or dimmish 
accordingly. Great caution must be 
observed with this receipt, as the gold 
precipitated oy the sal ammoniac will 
unite with it, and then has the property 
of fulminating ; and when gently heated 
or smartly struck with any hard instru- 
ment will immediately detonate; this 
can only be obviated by a plentiful use 
of boiling water ; a caution which ought 
to be strictly attended to, as it removes 
the dangerous quality by depriving the 
gold of its salt. 

Gold Lustre. — ^Take grain gold and 
dissolve it in aqua regia, as in the 
receipt forsolutmi of gold; add 5 grains 
of tin ; an effervescence takes place when 
the solution is completed and in a proper 
condition to be mixed; take balsam of 
sulphur 3 parts, spirits of turpentine 
2 parts, mix them well together over a 
slow fire, then gradually drop the 
solution of gold into the menstruum, 
and keep stirring until the whole solu- 
tion be added; provided the mixture 
should appear too thick, add more 
turpentine till of a pi’oper consistency- 
1 oz. of gold dissolved in the manner 
described will make upwards of 2 lbs. 
weight of prepared lustre, and must be 
used with turpentine, for all other 
spirits are injurious. 

Persian Gold Lustre. — ^Take any 
quantity the precipitate of gold, first 
mixed with a small portion of fat oil 
bn a flat piece oi earthenware, then 
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place it on a stone previously heated, 
and when the mixture begins to be in an 
eiiquated state, stir it well with a 
palette knife, and keep adding more oil 
by a little at a time, until with the 
continuance of a gentle heat it assumes 
the colour of balsam of sulphur, then 
add, with a less degree of heat, tur- 
pentine in small quantities. 1 oz. of 
the precipitate of gold will make about 
1 lb., more or less, of lustre, having 
more solidity and opacity than the goU 
lustre. The proportions of the fat oil of 
turpentine to the spirits of turpentine, 
are 1 part of the former to 3 of thu 
latter. 

. Silver or Steel Lustre.-— Tlsis is 
prepared by taking platina and dissolving 
it in aqua regia composed of equal parts 
of spirits of nitre and marine acid. The 
solution must be placed in a sand bath, 
at a moderate temperature ; then take 
3 parts of the spirits of tar, and 1 part of 
the solution of platina, mixing the solu- 
tion with the tar very gradually, for as 
soon as the combination takes place, an 
efiervescence will arise, the nitrous acid 
will evaporate and leave the platina in 
sombination with the tar. After the 
above process has. been performed, should 
the menstruum be found too thin and 
incapable of using, set it on a sand bath 
as before for a few hours ; the spirit of 
the tar will evaporate, and by that 
means a proper consistence will be 
obtauned. It must be used with spirits 
■'of'tar. 

Oxide of Platina. — Dissolve 
platina as for silver lustre. Let the 
solution fall into a large vessel of water I 
at the temperature of blood-heat ; the ' 
sal ammoniac must then be added, and 
the precipitate will immediately descend 
to the bottom of the vessel in an ox*ange- 
colour powder ; decant off the water, and 
repeatedly apply to the precipitate 
boiling water until the water bec^^es 
quite insipid ; after being gradually 
dried it is then used for the purpose of 
producing a silver lustre in the follow- 
ing manner First, procure brown 
earthenware of a full soft •glaze, and 
with a broad camel-hair pencil lay on 
all over the piece of ware the platina in 
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solution, and fire it at a strong enamel 
ling heat, by which it will acquire a 
shining steel-colour lustre; then take 
the oxide of platina mixed up with water 
to a thickish consistence, and lay it on 
the steel lustre, and fire it again in a 
kiln or muffle, but not to exceed a blood- 
red heat ; it is then called silver lustre, 
being less resplendent, having more 
solidity and Whiteness, and a very similar 
appearance to silver. On all white 
earthenware the platina in solution is 
nerfectly sufficient to produce a silver 
lustre. 

Bronze Gold. — 2^ parts, burnish 
gold ; 2, oxide of copper ; 1, quicksilver; 
I, gold fiux. Having dissolved the cop- 
per in aqua fortis, it is again separated 
from its solvent and falls to the bottom 
of the vessel by the addition of iron ; 
the precipitate of copper may be in- 
creased or diminished at discretion, which 
makes the bronze richer or poorer in 
eolour according to the proportion 6t 
burnish gold contained in the mixture. 
It is chiefly used for ornamenting the 
handles and heads of jars, vases, and so ■ 
on, and occasionally intermixed with 
burnish gold. 

Solution of Gold. — ^Put 40 dwts. 
of aqua regia in a small bottle, to which 
add 5 dwts. of grain gold, the- solution 
will immediately commence, and may 
be observed by the effervescence which 
arises at the time ; when the solution is 
complete, the whole of the gold will be 
dissolved, which will be accomplished in 
about two hours if the acids be genuine, 
but when they are not, it will be re- 
quisite to apply heat to’ assist in facili- 
tating the solution. 

Solution and Oxide of Silver- 
— 1 part of nitric acid, and 3 parts of 
boiling, water ; add one-third of its 
weight of silver, dilute with five times 
its quantity of water, then add a portion 
of common salt, stirring it all the time 
and immediately a white precipitate will 
fall to the bottom of the vessel; the 
liquor must then be decanted off and 
boiling water repeatedly added, until 
the water is quite insipid. This pre- 
cipitate is the pure oxide of silver, and 
is the same as that used in the prepara- 
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tion of burnished gold and in staining I 
of glass. 

Solution of Tin. — 2 parts of | 
nitrous acid, and 1 part of muriatic i 
acid, with an equal part of water ; add 
granulated tin % small pieces at a time, ! 
so that one piece be dissolved before the ; 
next is added. This aqua regia will dis- I 
solve half its weight of tin ; the solution I 
when properly obtained is of a reddish ' 
brown or amber colour, but when gela- 
tinous the solution is defective. 

Oxide of Tin. — ^Take any given 
quantity of grain tin, and granulate it by 
melting the tin in an iron ladle ; when in 
fusion pour it into a vessel full of cold 
water, by which means the tin will be 
I'educed into small grains or particles ad- 
hering to each other ; then take a biscuit 
dish previously lined with flint, spread it 
slightly over with pounded nitre, take the 
granulated tin, and lay it on the dish 
2 inches in thickness, adding a little more 
nitre on the top ; 1 lb. of nitre will be 
sufficient to oxidate 5 lbs. of granulated 
tin; the dish containing the tin and nitre 
is to be calcined in a reverberatory fur- 
nace or glazing oven ; particular atten- 
tion is required in seating it, so .that 
plenty of room remains to admit a free 
access of air to pass over the metal, other- 
wise it is impossible to obtain the whole 
of it in an oxidated state. 

Balsam of Sulphur. — Take 
2 parts of flour of sulphur, and 4 parts 
of turpentine ; put them in a vessel over 
a slow fire until the sulphur is com- 
pletely dissolved ; after %vhich add 8 parts 
of linseed oil, and continue the same 
degree of heat for about one hour ; pre- 
vious to becoming cold strain it through 
a piece of cloth. 

B»egulus of Zaffre.-— 112 parts, 
zaffire ; 67, potash ; 18|, charcoal. The 
charcoal being pulverized, and all the 
materials mixed up together, they are 
put into large-sized crucibles capable of 
holding from 3 to 4 quarts, and filled 
quite full, then placed in a strong brick- 
built reverberatory furnace, commencing 
with a slow fire, and continued for some 
time, but as soon as it is heated to a red- 
heat, it will require a considerably 
stronger fire before the cohesion between 


the different particles is sufficiently de- 
stroyed. This operation will be complete 
in about ten hours, the weight of the re- 
gulus being from 31 to 33 lbs. ; on examin- 
ing the scoria, if there remains mixed 
with it small . pieces of metal like small 
shot, or when pounded, if the scoria has 
a bluish cast, the fire has not been strong 
enough ; there is but little danger to be 
apprehended from the most intense heat, 
provided the particles m fusion do not 
perforate the crucibles. At the bottom 
of each cake of regulus there -will be 
bismuth slightly adhering, which is 
easily separated without the application 
of any great degree of heat, by placing 
the <«‘.akes upon an iron plate or pan, 
which will soon bring the bismuth into 
a state of liquefaction, and it can then be 
separated from the regulus. 

To Refine Regulus of Zaffre. — 
50 parts, regulus of zaffire ; 6, potash ; 
3, sand ; pulverize and well mix, then 
put in crucibles holding about IJ ib. 
each, and fire in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, commencing with a slow fire and 
gradually increase the heat for about 
I eight hours ; by that time the regulus 
will have fiilien to the bottom of the 
crucible, and the scoria found at the top 
will be of a blackish green ; it will then 
be necessary that another course oi 
refining should take place, in order that 
the regulus may be obtained in a more 
perfect state of purity. 

Blue Calx. — 1. 30 parts, refined 
regulus of zaffire ; 1, plaster ; borax. 
2. 30 parts, refined regulus of cobalt; 
1, plaster ; borax. These materials to 
be made very fine, and well mixed ; put 
the mixture in earthenware biscuit cups 

in. high, 3 in. in diameter, and in. 
: thick, filled nearly to the top ; set them 
in a furnace, the fire to be increased 
until the mixture is in a state of fusion, 
the same degree of heat must be con- 
tin^i^d for about six hours afterwards, 
anu then the fire hastily slackened ; this 
operation will occupy from twelve to 
thirteen hours ; at the top of the cups 
will be found a blue calx separated from 
the nickel- but as a large proportion 
of blue will still remain in the nickel 
when sunk to the bottom of the cups, 
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it will be necessary, in order to pro- 
cure the whole of the bine contained, to 
pursue precisely the same method over 
again. 

Cobalt Blue 5 or Begulus of 
Cobalt. — 60 parts, cobalt ore ; 50, 
potash ; 25, sand ; 10, charcoal. Work 
the same way as for regulus of zaffre. 

To Refine Regulus op Cobalt.— 
50 parts, regulus of cobalt; 6, potash. 
Refine as for regulus, of zaffre ; the 
operation of refining must be repeated 
until the scoria is of a bright colour and 
of a slight bluish hue * then spread the 
purified metal, finely pulverized, half an 
inch thick, on flat pieces of earthenware 
covered with flint; place in a rever- 
beratory furnace, and apply a moaerate 
degree of heat for a few hours. 

Glass Making.— The furnace in 
which glass is made is a large circular 
building capable of holding about six 
pots or vessels, in which the glass is 
melted. Fig. 1 is an ordinary arrange- 


Fig. 1. 



ment of this furnace. It is built upon 
an arch, and .the space underneath, in- 
cluded within the arch, is called the 
cave, as at A. This apartment can be 
closed by the doors C C, to regulate the 
draught, as all the air necessary for the 


support of the fire must enter at these 
doors. On the upper part of the cave 
is placed a grate I), to support the fire. 
The ashes pass through this grate and 
fall into a tank of water B. Around 
this grate pillars are constructed, which, 
being hollow, serve as flues F F. Resting 
upon these pillars is an iron dome G, and 
on this is built the principal chimney H. 
Between these pillars are placed the 
pots E E, which, from the peculiar con- 
struction of the furnace, receive the heat 
eq[uaily on all sides ; for, as the flame 
ascends it strikes the dome, and is rever- 
berated, taking the direction pointed out 
by the arrows. The pots are constructed 
in the form of a cylinder, with a hemi- 
spherical top, having a small aperture 
on one side for the admission of the 
materials, and their removal when 
formed into glass. When the pots are 
placed in the furnace, they are so 
arranged that their openings are on the 
outside of the fire; they are then built 
in by a temporary wall, except the 
orifices, so that no dust or smoke can 
enter so as to injure the glass. The 
materials for these various kinds of glass 
are placed in the pots, and exposed to 
the heat of the furnace for upwards of 
forty-eight hours, during one-half of 
which time the heat is gradually in- 
creased, and during the other half 
gradually decreased, until the metal^ as 
the workmen term the glass, is in a fit 
state for working. During the time tne 
materials are in the pot, the workman 
takes out a portion, from time to time, 
on an iron rod, and examines it when 
cold, to see whether it is free from air 
bubbles and of good colour. If the ma- 
terials employed be very impure, there 
rises to the surface a scum, which is 
called sandiver or glass gall, and which 
resembles large flakes of snow. 

Flint Glass is employed for making 
lenses, decanters, drinking glasses, and 
owes its capability of being thus easily 
fashioned to the lead contained in it. 
The following quantities form a very 
excellent glass: — Fine white sand, 300 
parts; red-lead, or litharge, 200; re- 
fined pearlashes, 80 ; nitre, 20 ; arsenic 
and manganese, a smaller quantity. 
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Ckowk Glass is a compound of silica, 
potash or soeia, and lime. It is employed 
as a window glass, and contains no lead; 
The proportions for its formation are — 
Fme white sand, 100 parts ; carbonate 
of lime, 12 ; carbonate of soda, 50 ; 
clippings of crown glass, 400. 

Bottle or Geeen Glass is made of 
the commonest materials, in about the 
following proportions : — Sand, 100 pai'ts ; 
help, or impure soda, 30, wood ashes, 
40 ; potter^s clay, 100 ; cullet, or broken 
glass, 100. 

Plate Glass. — Great care is required 
in the choice of materials, and the 
management of the process for this glass. 
The following proportions are used: — 
Finest white sand, 720 parts ; best soda, 
450 ; lime, 80 ; nitre, 25 ; cullet, or 
broken plate glass, 425. 

Comm Window Glass. — 100 parts, 
sand; 35, chalk; 35, soda-ash, and a ; 
considerable quantity of broken glass or : 
cullet. I 

Colours for Glass. — Oxide of gold is ; 
employed to impart to glass a beautiful ' 
ruby colour. Sub-oiide of copper gives ; 
a -red colour. Silver, in all states of i 
oxidation, gives a variety of beautiful 
yellow and orange colours to glass. 
Antimony, lead, and silver, in combi- 
nation, are employed to produce the 
inferior yellow colour. The oxides of 
iron give to glass various shades of green, 
yellow, red, and black. Oxide of chro- ■ 
mium gives a fme green, and oxide- of 
cobalt a splendid blue. The colour most 
valued, next to that produced by gold, 
is the yellow communicated by oxide of 
uranium, and which has an appearance 
resembling shot silk. White glass ol* 
enamel is made by adding either arsenic 
or the oxide of tin to the melted metal. 
The various metals employed in colour- 
ing glass are also used in the manu- 
facture of artificial gems, and by their 
means the colour and general appearance 
are well imitated. 

SxRAiSS. — Pure caustic potash, 16 
parts ; white-lead, 85 ; boracic acid, 4J ; 
arsenious acid, a ; finest whit^ sand, 50. 
Tljese materials are carefully selected, 
placed in a Hessian crucible and fused 
m a porcelain furnace for a day and a | 


night, then cooled very gradually. Used 
to imitate the diamond. Other precious 
stones are imitated by adding to the 
strass the metallic oxides, as in colours 
for glass, 

‘ Soluble or Water Glass. — Mix well 
200 grains of fine sand, and 600 of fine 
carbonate of potassa ; fuse in a crucible 
capable of holding four times as much. 
Carbonic acid escapes; the silica and 
potassa combine and form glass. Pour 
out the glass, which is commonly termed 
silicated potassa, on an iron plate. The 
compound formed in this manner is pure 
silica soap. 

Sard Glass for Keceivino Colour. 
— Best sand, cleansed by washing, 12 lbs.; 
peAr]?ishes, or fixed alkaline salt purified 
with nitre, 7 lbs. ; saltpetre, 1 lb. ; and 
borax, | lb The sand being first reduced 
to powder in a mortar, the other in- 
gredients should be put to it, and the 
whole well mixed by pounding them 
together. 

Glazing* Windows. — Crown glass 
is made in circular disks blown by hand ; 
these disks are about 4 ft. diameter, and 
the glass averages about in, thick. 
Owing to the mode of manufacture there 
is a thick boss in the centre, and the 
glass is throughout more or less striated 
or channeled in concentric rings, fre- 
quently curved in surface, and thicker 
at the circumference of the disk. Con- 
sequently in cutting rectangular panes 
out of a disk there is a considerable loss, 
or at least variety in quality ; one disk 
will yield about 10 sq. ft. of good window 
glass, and the largest pane that can be 
cat from an ordinary disk is about 
' 34 X 22 in. The qualities are classified 
into seconds, thirds, and fourths. 

Sheet glass is also blown by hand, but 
into hollow cylinders about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. diameter, which are cut off 
and cut open longitudinally while hot, 
and therefore fail into fiat sheets, A 
mo^ perfect window glass can be made 
by this process, and thicker, and capable 
of yielding larger panes with less wa.ste. 
Ordinary sheet glass will cut to a pane 
of 40 X 30 in., and some to 50 x 36 in. 
It can be nf^de in thicknesses from ^ in, 
to i in. 
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• Pfafo glass Is cast on a flat table and 
rolled into a ►sheet of given sisse and 
'ifiiickness by a maasive metal roller, in 
this form, when cool, it is rough plate. 

Bibbed plate is made by using a roller 
with, grooves on its surface. Rough and 
ribbed plate are frequently made of 
commoner and coarser materials than 
polished plate, being intended foi* use in 
factories and warehouses. 

Polished plate is rough plate composed 
of good material and afterwards polished 
on both sides, which is done by rubbing 
two plates together with emery and 
other powders between them. Plate 
glass can be obtained of almost »ny 
thickness from ^ in. up to 1 in. thick, 
and of any size up to about 12 x 6^ft.’ 

In the glazing of a window the sizes of 
the panes, that is to say, the intervals 
of the sash-bars, should foe arranged, if 
practicable, to suit the sizes of panes 
of glass which can conveniently be 
obtained, so as to avoid waste in cutting ; 
this consideration is of more consequence | 
in using crown and sheet glass than with 
plate glass. The woodwork of the sash 
should receive its priming coat before 
glazing, the other coats should be put 
on afterwards. With crown glass, which 
IS sometimes cuiwed, it is usual to place 
the panes with the convexity outwards. 
When the glazier has fitted the pane to 
the opening with his diamond, the re- 
bate of the sash-bar facing the outside of 
the window, he .spreads a thin layer of 
putty on the face of the rebate and then 
presses the glass against it into its place, 
and holding it there, spreads a layer of 
putty ail round the side of the reb.ate, 
covering the edge of the glass nearly as 
far as the face of the rebate extends on 
the inner side of the glass, and bevelling 
off the putty to the outer edge of the 
rebate. The putty is then sufficient to 
hold the pane in its place, and hardens 
in a few days. The glass should not 
touch the sash-bar in any part, on aqyjfgunt 
of the danger of its being cracked u’om 
any unusual pressure ; there should be a 
layer of putty all round the edges. This 
precaution is especially necessary in 
glazing windows with fr^n or stope 
muiliona or bars. 


Glass Painting and Staining* 
—-The difierent compounds for painting 
glass are glasses of easy fusion, chiefly ’ 
coloured with metallic oxides ground, 
and laid on the glass with spirits of 
t urpentine. In the production and modi- 
fication of glass colours much depends 
on the difi'erent preparations of the 
metals, on the small proportion of the 
metallic oxides employed in proportion 
to the vitreous mass, on the degree of 
fire and time of its continuance, and on 
the parity of each ingredient intended 
for vitreous mixtures ; from hence diffi- 
dUlties arise which even a skilful operator 
cannot always remove, and which ofte'^ 
frustrate his intention. Having made 
choice of the subject to be painted, cor- 
rectly draw the same on a paper exactly 
the size intended to be pn the glass, 
then place the different pieces in regular 
order on the drawmg and trace the out- 
lines therefr'om on the glass ; when the 
tracing is quite dry the ground colours 
may he washed in together with the 
dark and prominent shades, and also the 
stains required. The stains are 'laid on 
in various thicknesses, according to the 
depth of colour required, and when they 
are dry the glass is ready to be burned 
in a muffle or kiln constructed for the 
purpose. The panes of glass are laid on 
sheets of iron, or earthenware bats, the 
size of the glass, previously spread over 
with dried ground flint, to prevent the 
surface of the glass from being defaced. 
After the first burning the stain is 
washed off with wann water, which will 
bring to view every part of the subject, 
in fact, every shade according to the 
Richness of colour applied ; to heighten 
the colour paint on each side of the glass, 
and burn it a second time. The glass 
will require from four to six firings, the 
exact number of firings depending on 
the subject, the degree of perfection 
required, and the manner of execution ; 
but after each burning, the^ pieces of 
glass will want less labour, some of the 
colours and stains being perfect at the 
first and second burning, and few require 
the utmost quantity. The proper degree 
of heat to which the glass must be 
exposed in the muffle ascertained by 
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taking ont at different intervals small 
pieces of glass, arranged for the pur- 
pose, on which are laid similar colours 
to those heing fired. After the glass 
is burned it requires great precaution 
in cooling, for if suddenly cooled it 
IS apt to dy, consequently all sndden 
changes of temperature should be 
avoided. 

Red Geangb and Yellow Stains.— 
12 parts, green vitriol calcined ; 1, 
oxide of silver. The vitriol must be cal- 
cined to a reddish colour, and repeatedly 
washed with boiling water until it is 
completely freed from its acid, which 
will be known by the water being insipid 
to the taste, then triturate the silver and 
vitriol together in a mortar, after which 
grind them up with spirits of tar for use. 
Various temperatures in burning pro- 
duce various coloured stains, the highest 
a red, a less an orange, and so on to a 
yellow ; but to procure a very deep red, 
the colour must be laid upon both sides 
of the glass. 

White Enamel eor Painting 
Glass. — 3 parts, borax calcined; 2, 
flint ; 1, oxide of tin ; 1, Cornish stone. 
The basis of this enamel, which is in 
general opaque, may also be employed in 
assimilating the opaque natural stones. 
These ingredients must be well mixed 
up together, and fused in an air fur- 
nace in a crucible, the fire at first 
applied very gradually, and the whole 
I'epeatedly stirred with an iron rod. 
The mixture by this calcination, and 
by being kept for some time in fusion 
in am intense heat, acquires its fusibility 
and opacity. 

Purple. — 1. 20 parts, prepared 
purple ; 2^, enamel flux (2) ; 1, white 
enamel, 2. 20 parts, prepared purple ; 
10, blue process; 6J, enamel flux (2); 
1, white enamel. 

Rose Colour. — 20 parts, prepared 
rose colour ; 1, white enamel. The 
purples and rose colours for glass paint- 
ing are nearly the same mixtures as 
those used for porcelain painting, with 
the addition of a small proportion of 
flux and white enamel, the latter gives 
firmness to the colour ; in the course of 
working the rose colour, if a very small 


quantity of purple be added, the colour " 
will be perceivably benefited. 

Red. — 1 part, terra de sienna; 3, 
enamel flux (2). The terra de sienna 
must be calcined over a slow fire until 
its colour becomes of a dark red, aftei 
which washed several times in boiling 
water and ground with the flux foi 
use. 

Transparent Orange. — 1 part, ox- 
ide of silver ; 10, enamel flux (2) ; 10, 
enamel flux (3) ; 1, white enamel. 

Yellow. — 1 part, yellow^ under glaze^ 
p. 46 ; 3, enamel flux (2) ; white 
enamel. 

Dark Brown. — 1 part, highly cal- 
cined copperas ; 3|, enamel flux (3). 

Rkd Brown. — 1 part, 6/ac/i ; l^rcd^ 
1, enamel flux (4). 

Light Brown. — 1 part, easy calcined 
umber ; 3|, enamel flux (2), 

Green. — 1. 5 parts, cornelian red; 
1, prepared purple. 2. 2 parts, blue, 
1, yellow. 

Blue. — 1. 8 parts, flint glass ; 3, red- 
lead ; 1, potash ; 1, blue calx ; com- 
mon salt. 2. 4 parts, borax ; 4|, flint 
glass ; 1, flint ; potash ; J, prepared 
purple ; 1, blue calx. In preparing 
these blues, let the materials be calcined 
in an air furnace, and the whole mass 
kept in a state of fusion for some time, 
a fine blue glass enamel will be produced ; 
the cobalt blue calx should be of the 
finest quality that possibly can be pro- 
cured, and free from all impurities. 

Black. — 1. 1 part, highly calcined 
umber ; 2, calcined borax ; 1, red-lead 
1, blue calx. 2. 1 part, manganese ; % 
black flux. The best Turkey umber 
should be procured for the first process, 
and calcined at the most intense heat that 
can be produced in an air furnace, after 
which pound and mix up with the other 
materials ; then calcine the whole to- 
gether in an air furnace, the degi*ee o* 
heat will be sufficient when the whole 
mal^is in fusion. 

Black Flux, for glass staining. — 15 
parts, red-lead; 5, borax; 5, flint; IJ, 
oxide of blue vitriol. 

Indigo Blue. — 1 part, precipitate o* 
gold ; 4|, emmelfl'm (4) white enamel. 
These ingredients are simply ground 
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together for use. They produce a beau- s 
tiM colour on glass, of a fine purple hue. < 
This very expensive colour is adapted 
principally for painting the draperies of i 
figures, and is very susceptible of being 
injured by a high degree of heat, j 

Etching AND Bbapenino CoLOUR.^ — i 

1. 7 parts, red“lead ; 2, calcined borax ; ] 

2, flint; 1, oxide of tin. 2. 8 parts, 1 
red-lead ; 6, flint glass ; 3, flint ; J, i 
green copperas. The materials of the i 
last two processes must be finely mixed ; 
and calcined in an air furnace, each pro- ! 
cess separately, after which take 2 parts ; 
of No. 1 and 3 parts of No. 2, mix them : 
together, and repeat the calcination ■ 
again in an air furnace ; then pound and 
grind this frit for use, hut be particutar i 
that it is ground very fine, for much 
depends on the particles being minutely 
mixed previous to using. The composi- 
tion is afterwards laid on the glass with 
water, and a small quantity of refined 
sugar dissolved in spring water applied 
occasionally ; the solution of sugar must 
be of the consistence of thick oil ; should 
too large a quantity of the solution be 
added, and by that means condensate it 
too much, add a few drops of acetous 
acid to the menstruum, it will imme- 
diately regain a proper consistence, and 
not at ail injure the colour. When the 
deadening is laid on the glass, the figures 
must be engi*aved or etched with a pointed 
instrument made of wood, bone, or ivoiy, 
suitable to the subject, and afterwards 
burned in a kiln or muffle appropriated 
for the purpose. It fires at a less tem- 
perature than stained glass, although 
■kt some instances it will do in the same 
kiln. 

To Transfer Engravings on 
Grlass, — Metallic colours prepared and 
mixed with fat oil, are applied to the 
stamp on- the engraved brass or copper. 
Wipe with the hand in the manner of the 
printers of coloured plates ; take a proof ' 
on a sheet of silver paper, which is 
mediately transferred on the tablet of 
the glass destined to he painted, being 
careful to turn the coloured side against 
the glass ; it adheres to it, and so soon 
as the copy is quite dry, take offl^the su- 
perfluous paper, by washing it with a 


sponge ; there will remain only the 
colour transferred to the glass, which 
will be fixed by passing the glass through 
the ovens. 

Annealing G-lass.—This consists 
in putting the glass vessels,- as soon , as 
they are formed, and while they are yet 
hot, into a furnace or an oven, not so 
hot as -to re-melt them, and in which 
they, are suffered to cool gradually. It 
is found to pi'event their breaking easily, 
particularly on exposure to heat. In 
large works, annealing is performed by 
passing the glass through the oven, by 
means of revolving trays constructed for 
the purpose. 

Ctftting Grlass.— To cut glass ves- 
sels neatly, heat a rod of iron to redness, 
and having filled the vessel the exact 
height you wish it to he cut with oil of 
any kind, proceed very gradually to dip 
the red-hot iron into the oil, which, 
heating all along the surface, the glass 
suddenly chips and cracks right round, 
when you can lift off* the upper por- 
tion clean by the surface of the oil. 

If a tube is required to be cut, notch 
the tube at the point where it is to be 
divided with the edge of the file, or of a 
thin plate of haiii steel, or with a dia- 
mond ; after whi <-!i press upon the two 
ends of the tube, as if to enlarge the 
notch, or what is better, give the tube a 
slight smart blow. This method is suf- 
ficient for the h^^eaking of small tubes. 
Many persons liabituaily employ an 
agate, or a comimon flint, which they 
hold in one hand, while with the other 
they ruh the tube over the sharp edge 
of the stone, taking the precaution of 
securing the tube by the help of the 
thumb. For tubes of great diameter, 
employ a fine iron wire stretched in a 
bow, or, still better, the glass-cutter’s 
wheel ; with either of these, assisted by 
a mixture of emery and water, you can 
cut a circular trace round a large tube, 

^ and then divide it with ease. When tht 
portion which is to be removed from 
tube is so small that you cannot easily 
lay hold of it, cut a notch with a file, and 
expose the notch to the point of a candle 
flame ; the cut then flies round the tube. 
A good plan of cutting glass is to make ^ 
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Tise of a piece of iron heated to redness, 
an angle or corner of which is, to be 
applied to the tube at the point where it 
is to be cut, and then, if the fracture is 
not at once ejected by the action of the 
hot iron, plunge suddenly into cold water. 
After having made a notch with a file, 
or the edge of a fiint, you introduce into 
it a little water, and bring close upon it 
the point of a wire, previously heated to 
the melting point. This double appli- 
cation of heat and moisture obliges the 
notch to fly round the glass. Glaziers 
use for cutting glass a diamond splinter 
mounted in a holder. 

^To Draw on Grlass.— -Grind lamp- 
black with gum-water and some com- 
mon salt ; draw the design with a pen 
or hair pencil j or use a crayon made for 
the purpose. 

Stencilling' on Glass— Writ- 
ing on Glass. — ^Stencil plates may 
be cut out of thin sheets of metal or 
cardboard, in the same manner as for 
wall decoration, &c.. If varnish colours 
are employed, lay them on as evenly as 
possible, through the perforations in the 
plate, and harden aftp* wards in a stove 
or oven. The metallic preparations used 
in glass staining ano^ painting are also 
available, but requinf firing in a muffle, 
or a china painter’s stove. Should the 
process commonly called embossing be 
wanted, paint the portions of glass left 
uncovered by the spaces in the stencil 
plate with Brunswick Mack, dip or cover 
with hydrofluoric aeik, wash in clear 
water and remove the black gronnd. 
Every part that was covered will then 
present a polished even surface, the re- 
mainder will have been eaten into by the 
acid. If tjie raised parts are to have a 
frosted appearance, rub them with a flat 
piece of marble moistened with fine emery 
and water. For putting patterns or lines 
on glass with a wheel, there are two 
meiftiods, one followed by glass cutters, 
the other by the engravers on glass. 
The first-mentioned, rough in the pat- 
tern, with an iron mill supplied with a 
trickling stream of sand and water, 
smooth out the rough marks on a wheel 
of York or Warrington stone, poHsn on 
a wooden wheal of wUiow or aider 


moistened with pumice powder, and finish 
on a cork wheel with putty and rotten- 
stone. The engraver cuts in and roughs 
the pettern with copper wheels, aided by 
emery of various degrees of fineness, and 
olive or sperm oil, and polishes the por- 
tions intended with leaden disks and very 
fine pumice powder and water. 

Painting Glass for the Magic 
Lantern. — ^Draw on paper the size of 
the glass the subject you mean to paint. 
Fasten this at each end of the glass with 
paste, or cement, to prevent it from slip- 
ping. Then reverse the glass so as to 
have the paper underneath, and with 
Isome very black paint, mixed with var- 
nish, draw with a fine camel-hair pencil 
v^’y lightly the outlines sketched on the 
paper which are reflected on the glass. 
It would add to the natural resemblance 
if the outlines were drawn with a strong 
tint of each of the natural colours of the 
object; but in this respect the artist 
must please his fancy. When the out- 
lines are dry, colour and shade the 
figures ; but observe to temper the 
colours with strong white varnish. 

• Pigmeiats for Magic Lantern 
Slides. — ^The only pigments available 
are the transparent and a few of the 
semi-transparent. The transparent in- 
clude (beginning wdth the best for the 
purpose) Prussian blue, gamboge, car- 
mine, verdigris, madder brown, indigo, 
crimson lake, and ivory black. The 
semi-transparent include raw sienna, 
burnt sienna, cappah brown, and Van- 
dyke brown. No particular method of 
mixing the colours is requisite. Ordinary 
oil or water colours will do, but they 
must be ground extremely fine. The 
pencils must be small and their points 
unexceptionable. CamelVhair is prefer- 
able to sable for painting upon glass, its 
elasticity being less, and the trouble of 
working ont the brush marks, which 
must always be carefully attended to, 
so great. The best vehicle to use for 
thinning the colours is ordinary megilp, 
and not a drop more dhan is necessary 
for properly working should be added, 
for if the colours he mad© too thin they 
will rm into each other and utterly 
ruin the painting. If water colours are 
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prefemd, the best medium for laying on j 
the iii-st wash of colour is a hot solution 1 
of transparent gelatine. When this is < 
dry and cold it admits of shading and i 
haishing without being disturbed, pro- ( 
vided the pencil be handled gently and i 
the medium be cold water. The oil 3 
paintings require no varnishing, but the ‘ j 
transparency of the water colours is ’ 
much heightened by a thin coat of the ] 
purest mastic varnish. In colouring the ^ 
pictures the quality of the light which j 
is to show them must he borne in mind. 

If it be the lime light, approximate as < 
nearly as possible to nature ; but if it be { 
the light 3^ an oil lamp, remember that ] 
its rays are greatly deficient in blue, the ] 
yellow prdportionately preponderating, < 
and arrange the tints accordingly : for < 
instance, the greens must be much bluer j 
than natural, the yellows must incline 
to orange, and all shades of violet" (the 
complementary of yellow) wholly es- 
chewed. 

Glass Cleaning. — Grease may be 
dissolved from glass by means of car- 
bonate soda, carbonate potass, or better 
still, by caustic soda, made thus: — 10 
parts of carbonate soda are dissolved m 
100 parts of water (10 oz. to 100 oz.), 
and heated to ebullition in a clean un- 
tinned iron vessel ; 8 parts of good quick- 
lime are meanwhile slaked in a covered 
basin, and the.resultmg hydrate of lime 
added, little by little, to the boiling solu- 
tion of carbonate, with frequent stirring. 
This will give a very strong caustic so- 
lution, and should be used with care. 
Keep your hands out of the solution, and 
dip the glass in by means of the pliers, 
keeping them moving while in the solu- 
tion. When the grease is dissolved or 
loosened, scrub with a brush, well rinse 
in water, and dry, 

Frosting Glass. — Koll up tolera- 
bly tightly a slip of tin^ about 6 in. or 
8 in. long and about 2 in. broad, or use a ^ 
small fiat piece of marble. Dip eithe?^ 
of these in Croydon or glass-cutter’s sand, 
moistened with water ; rub over the glass, 
whether fiat or round, dipping it fre- 
quently in a pail or pan of clear water. 
This is the method employed for frosting 
mgs, &c. Foir lamp glasses a wire brush 


is used, and they are chucked in a lathe. 
Panes of glass sh ould be laid on a soft bed 
of baize, or coarse linen. If the frosting 
is to be very fine, finish with washed 
em ery and water. As a tem porary frost- 
ing for windows, mix together s* strong^ 
hot solution of sulphate of magnesia and 
a clear solution of gum arabic, apply 
warm. Or use a strong solution of sul- 
phate of sodium warm, and when cool 
wash with gum-water to protect the sur 
face from being scratched. , 

Drilling Glass. — Glass can be 
driliwi with a common drill, but the 
safest method is to use a broocn drill. 
No spear-pointed drill can be tempered 
hai-d enough not to break. The brooch 
can either be used as a drill with a bow, 
or by the hand. It should be selected of 
such a bore that it will make a hole of 
the required size, at about one inch from 
the end. It should be broken off sharp 
with pair of pliers, at about an inch 
and a half, and when the sharp edges are 
1 blunted by drilling, a fresh' end should' 

I be made by breaking off an eighth of 
an inch, and so on, until the hole is 
bored. It is always desirable to drill 
from both sides, as it prevents the glass 
from breaking ; dri^l lightly, and lubri- 
cate with spirits ot turpentine and oil of 
lavenderj or a little camphor instead of 
oil of lavender. Holes may be drilled 
through plate glass with a flat-ended 
copper drill and coarse emery and water. 
The end of the drill will gradually wear 
round, when it must be re-flattened, oy it 
will not hold the emei*y. Practically, 
however, the best means of drilling holes 
in glass is by using a splinter of a dia- 
mond. A brass drill is made to fit the 
drill-stock, sawn down a little way with 
a notched knife to allow the splinter to 
fit tight, and the splinter fixed in the 
split wire with hot shellac or sealing- 
wax, The drill is to be used quite 
^ dry and with care. If the hole to be 
‘ drilled is wanted larger than the tool, 
drill a number of small holes close to-t 
gether to form a circle as large as the 
hole f equh'ed, then join the holes with a 
small file, A splinter of diamond may- 
be bought for 2s. (or *50) 3w^ mough tc 
drill a | in. hole. 
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Barkening Glass. — foIW- 
ing, if neatly done, renders the glass 
ooscure yet diaphanous ; — Rub up, as for 

coloui-s, a suiScient quantity of sugar 
«f lead with a little boiled linseed oil, 
and, distribute this uniformly over the 
pane, from the end of a hog-hair tool by i 
a dabbing, jerking motion, until the ap- ' 
pearance of ground glass is obtained. It 
may be ornamented, when perfectly hard, 
by delineating the pattern with a strong 
solution of caustic potash, giving it such 
time to act as experience dictates, and 
then expeditiously wiping out ther por- 
tion it is necessary to remove. 

Bending Glass Tubes. — If a 
sudden bend is wanted, heat only a spiall 
portion of the tube to a dull red-heat, 
and bend it with the hand held at the op- 
posite ends. If the bend is to be gradual, 
heat an inch or two of it in length, 
previous to bending it. If a gradual 
bend on the one side, and a sharp one on 
the other, as in retorts, a little manage- 
ment of the tube in the flame, moving it 
to the right and left alternately at the 
same time that it is turned round, will 
easily form it of that shape. In bending 
glass, the part whi(|h is to be concave is 
to be the part most h jiated. An ordinary 
gas flame is quite sudScient to bend glass 
by, but that of a spirit lamp is better. 

Glass, to Powder.—Make a piece 
of glass red hot in the fire, and while in 
this state plunge it into cold water ; it 
will immediately break into powder; 
this must be sifted and dried ; it is then 
fit for making glass paper, for filtering 
varnishes, and for other purposes. 

Manufacture of Varnishes. — 
The building in which varnish is made 
ought to be quite detached from any 
other building whatever, and have a 
door-way in the centre with folding 
doors made to lift off the hinges. Let 
foe roof of the building slope to the 
front ; fix also in each end wall a frame 
and door made to lift off the hinges, so 
that, when necessary, there may be a 
free draught through the premises. Let 
three skylights be made and fixed in the 
roof, not directly over the fuxmaces, but 
on one side, so as to throw light on the 
frrnaces. The skylights and flaps must 


be well secured by lead flushings, to 
prevent wet getting in, which might he 
attended with serious consequences. In 
the left-hand corner, against the back 
wall, dig out a foundation and fix over a 
furnace the set jpot, used for boiling 
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oil, gold size, japan, and Brunswick 
black. Dig out a foundation facing the 
front door against the back wall for 
the boiling furnace, Fig, 2 ; against the 
back wall, in the right-hand corner, dig 
out a foundation for the gum furnace. 
Figs. 3 and 4 ; this and all the other fur- 



naces require to have slow fires kept in 
them for a day, in order to dry them 
slowly, and prevent their cracking. 

^ . Fig. 3, the top plate, is of cast iron. 

Gum pot , — Procure a copper gum pot 
to fit into the last furnace, Fig. 4. The 
bottom 05, Fig, 4, is hammered out of a 
solid block of copper, and fashioned, all 
of one piece, exactly like a hat without 
the brim. The upper part of the pot 
is made of sheet copper, of a cylindrical 





diameter, for straining japan and Bruns- 
wick black* A saddle, Fig, 7, which is 
a sheet, of plate-iron or tin, 12 in. 
broad, and turned,tip 1 J in. at each side ; 
is to lie fi-om the edge of No, 1 pot on 
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form, 10 in. diameter at the top, and 
2 ft. 2 in. high, about f in. thick ; the 

Fig. 4. 


lower part of the cylinder is then riveted 
to the bottom with copper rivets, the 
heads of which are inside, and project 
through the lappings of the copper, flat- 
tened on both sides. Previous to riveting 
on the bottom, a flange of copper, of about 
in. in thickness, is fixed on to the 
bottom part, under the large rivets ; it 
is fixed horizontally round the pot. Also 
previous to riveting on the bottom, put 
on the iron hoop c?, 1 J in. m breadth, to 
which is welded an iron handle, made 
1 m. broad by 1 in. thick, gradually in- 
creasing to 2 in. in breadth, but decreas- 
ing in thickness. The length from pot 
to handle end 2 ft. 8 in. 

Boiling pot . — Procure a copper pot e 
to fit furnace, Fig. 8, the bottom to be 
beat out of the solid, as the gum pot, and 
of the following dimensions: Diameter 
across the bottom outside, 20 in. ; height 
of bottom, 7 in. ; the cylindrical or body*| 
part of the pot to be 2 ft. 10 in. in depth, 
and joined to the bottom part with strong 
copper rivets, made to project through 
at least three-quarters of an inch, and to 
be well hammered inside and ot?b; for, 
as there is no flange, the rivets must be 
large and strong to support the weight 


Fig. 5. 


of the pot and its contents while boiling 
on the furnace plate. It ought to fit 
the plate neatly, yet so easy as to lift off 
freely. Seven inches below » the mouth 
of the pot fix on two strong iron handies, 
one on each side, riveted, through each 
end with two strong rivets ; the space 
for the hands to be 7 in., and 1| in. in 
diameter, and* to project 4 in, from the 
pot sides. 

BmaU Tools . — In addition to the fur- 
naces the varnish manufacturer requires 
two gopper ladles, made to hold two 
quarts each, with turned hardwood 
*handles. Two good ladles for the iron 
set pot, made of sheet copper or 
sheet iron, with ash handies. For 
a pot of 40 gallons, or upwards, 
the ladle to hold 3 quarts. Two 
copper stirrers, Fig. 5, made from 
three-quarter diameter copper 
rods 3| ft. long, beat flat at the 
one end to 1| in. breadth, 8 in. 
up the rod; to be finished with 
ferruled handles 7 in. in length. 

One large, strong, copper funnel, 
with lapped seams, for straining 
boiling varnish or oil ; tin or 
soldered funnels would melt. 

One copper oil-jack. Fig. 6, which 
will contain 2 gallons, for pour- 
ing in hot or boiling oil, with ; 
strong pitcher handle, and spout in front. 
One brass or copper sieve containing 
60 meshes to the inch, 9 in. diameter, 
for straining the first varnish. A brass 
sieve, 40 meshes to the inch, 9 in. 
diameter, for straining gold size, tur- 
pentine, varnish, boiled oil, &;c. A brass 
sieve, 40 meshes to the inch, and 9 in. 


large 
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the edge of the fannel, to prerent the 
spilling of the varnish during the time 
of taking it out, A tin pouring pot, to 
bold 3 gallons, made exactly like a 
garden watering pot, Only smaller ■ at 
the spout, and without any rose ; this is 
never to he used for any purpose except 
pouring oil of turpentine into the 

Fig. 8. 



q^uarter of an ounce of the best calcined 
magnesia for every gallon of oil, occa- 
sionally stirring the oil from the bottom. 
Fig. 9. 



Varnish. A 3-gallon tin jack, made 
with a strong handle at back, and a 
large broad spout in front; used for 
receiving the washings when poured out 
from the gum pot. A small broom, 
termed a s\vish, made from the waste 
cuttings of cane tied on a small handle, 
like a hearth broom, for washing out 
the gum pot each time it is used ; to be 
alwfys kept clean, and left in oil ^ of 
turpentine. An iron trevet, made with 
a circular top 14 in. diameter, with 
four smhll cross-bars ; the three feet of 
the trevet 12 in. high; it is used for 
setting the gum pot upon, with its bot- 
tom upwards, for a minute between each 

running. ^ 

BoihlNG Linseed OiE.-“Procure a 
copper pan, Fig. 9, made like a common 
washing copper, set it upon the boiling 
furnace, Fig. 8, and fill up with lin- 
seed oil within 5 indies of the brim. 
Kindle a fire in the furnace underneath, 
and manage the fire so that the oil 
shall gradually but slowly increase 
in heat for the first two hours ; then 
increase the heat to a gentle simmer, 
and if there is any scum on the sur- 
face, skim it off with a copper ladle, 
and put the skimmings away. Let the 
oil boil gently for three hours longer, 
then introduce, by a little at a time, a 


When the magnesia is all in, let the oil 
boil rather smartly for one hour ; it will 
iJhen be sufficient. Lay a cover over the 
oil to keep out the dust while the fire is 
drawn and extinguished by water ; then 
uncover the oil, and leave it till next 
morning ; and then, while it is yet hot, 
ladle it into the carrying jack, or let it 
out through the pipe and cock ; carry it 
away, and deposit it in either a tin or 
leaden cistern, for wood vessels will not 
hold it ; let it 'remain to settle for at 
least three months. The magnesia will 
absorb all the acid and mucilage from 
the oil, and fall to the bottom of the 
cistern, leaving the oil cleaivtransparenti, 
and fit for use. Recollect, when the oil 
is taken out, not to disturb the bottoms, 
which are only fit for black paint. 

Maiong Yarnish on a Small Scale. 
— ^First procure a gum pot, Fig. 4, or 
smaller, if requu’ed ; then a three-footed 
iron trevet with a circular top, the feet 
16 in. in length, and made to stand wider 
at the bottom than at the top, which is 
to be made so that the pot will fit easily 
into it. Place the trevet in a hollow 
m a yard, garden, or outhouse, where 
there can be no danger from fire ; raise 
a temporary fire-place round the trevet 
with loose bricks, after the same manner 
that plumbers make their furnaces; 
“then make up a good fire with either 
coke, coal, or wood-charcoal, which is 
far preferable ; let the fire burn to a 
good strong heat, set on the .gum pot 
with 3 lbs. gum copal ; observe, that if 
the fire surround the gum pot^ any 
higher inside than the gum, it is in 
great danger of taking fire. As soon a» 
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the gum begins to fuse and steam, stir 
it with the copper stirrer, and keep 
cutting and stirring the gum to assist 
its fusion; if it feels lumpy and not 
fluid, and rises to the middle of the pot, 
lift it from the fire and set it on the ash- 
bed, and keep stirring until it goes down 
(meantime let the fire be kept briskly 
up) ; then set on the gum pot again, and 
keep stirring until the gum appears 
fluid like oil, which is to be known by 
lifting up the stirrer so far as to see the 
blade. Obseiwe, that if the gum does 
not appear quite fluid as oil, carry it out 
whencTer it rises to the middle of the* 
pot, and stir it down again, keeping up 
a brisk fire; put on the pot, and keftp 
stirring until the gum rises above the 
blade of the stirrer. Then the copper 
pouring jack is charged with boiled oil, 
and held over the edge of the gum pot ; 
when the gum rises within 6 inches of 
the pot-mouth, the assistant is to pour 
in the oil very slowly until towards the 
last, the maker stirring during the pour- 
ing, If the fire at this time is strong and' 
regular, in about eight or ten minutes 
the gum and oil will concentrate and 
become quite clear ; this is to be tested 
by taking a piece of glass and dropping 
a portion of the varnish on it; if it 
appears clear and transparent, the oil 
and gum are become concentrated or 
Joined together. It is now to be further 
boiled until it will string between the 
finger and thumb; this is known by 
once every minute dropping a portion 
on the glass, and taking a little between 
the forefinger and thumb ; pinch it first, 
then eiEtend wide the finger and thumb ; 
if it is boiled enough, it will stick strong 
and string out into fine filaments, like 
birdlime ; but when not boiled enough, 
it is soft, thick, and greasy, without 
being stringy. It is a safe plan to have 
ready , a thick piece of carpet large 
enough to cover the mouth of the boilinf 
pot should it catch fire during the pour- 
ing. The moment it is boiled enough, 
carry it from the fire to the ash-hed, 
where let it remain from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, or until it fe cold 
enough to be mixed ; have at hand a 
auffiedent quantity of oil of turpentine 


to fill the pouring pot, begin and pour 
out with a small stream, giadually in- 
creasing, and if the varnish rises rapidly 
in the pot, keep stiiTmg it constantly at 
the surface with the stirrer to break the 
bubbles, taking care not to let the stirrer 
touch ther bottom of the pot, for if it 
should, the oil of tui-pentine would be in 
part converted into vapour, and the 
varnish would run over the pot in a 
moment ; therefore, during the mixing, 
keep constantly stirring as well as pour- 
ing ^n at the same time. Hare also a 
copper ladle at hand, and if it should so 
far rise as to be unmanageable, let the 
assistant take the ladle and cool it down 
with it, lifting up one ladleful after 
another, and letting it fall into the pot. 
As soon as the varnish is mixed put thf 
varnish sieve in the copper funnel placed . 
in the carrying tin, ,and strain the 
varnish immediately ; empty it into 
open-mouthed jars, tins, or cisterns; 
there let it remain to settle, and the 
longer it remains the better it will 
become, Eecollect, when it is- taken 
out, not to disturb or raise up the 
bottoms. 

Linseed Oil. — The choice of linseed 
oil is of peculiar consequence to the 
varnish maker, as upon its quality, to a 
great extent, depends the beauty and 
durability of the varnish. Oil expressed 
from green unripe seed always abounds 
with watery, acidulous particles. The 
quality of oil may be determined in the 
following manner — Fill a phial with 
oil, and hold it up to the light ; if bad, 
it will appear opaque, turbid, and thick ; 
its taste is acid and bitter upon the 
tongue, and it smells rancid and strong : 
this ought to he rejected. Oil from fine 
full-grown ripe seed, when viewed in a 
phial, will appear limpid, pale, and 
brilliant ; it is mellow and sweet to the 
taste, has very little smell, is specifically 
lighter than impin*e oil, and when 
boiled or clarified dries quickly and 
firmly, and does not materially ^ange 
the colour of the varnish when made^ 
but appears limpid and brilliant. 

SpiEiTSOPTimFBNTiNE.---That which 
is used for mixing varnish ought to be 
jptdcured and chosen as pure, strong and 
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free from acid as possible. Some tur- 
pentine being drawn from green trees 
abounds with a pyroligneous acid, which 
rises and comes over with the spirit in 
distillation ; it is strong and bitter to the 
taste, and appears milky, particularly 
towards the bottom, after standing to 
settle. Therefore, the longer turpentine 
IS kept before it is used, the purer it 
will be. 

Copal Varnishes for Fine Paint- 
ings. — Fuse 8 lbs. of very clean pale 
African gum copal, and when com- 
pletely fluid, pour in 2 gallons of hot 
oil ; let it boil until it will string very 
strong ; and in about fifteen minutes, or 
while it is yet very hot, pour in 3 gallons 
of turpentine. Perhaps, during the 
mixing, a considerable quantity of the 
turpentine will escape, but the varnish 
will be so much the brighter, trans- 
parent, and fluid ; and will work freer, 
dry quickly, and be very solid and 
durable when dry. After the varnish 
has been strained, if it is found too thick, 
before it is quite cold heat as much 
turpentine and mix with it as will bring 
it to a proper consis^tence. 

Artists' Viegii' Copal. — From a 
select parcel of scraped African gum 
copal, pick out the fine transparent 
pieces which appear round and pale like 
drops of crystal; break these small; 
dry them in the sun, or by a very gentle 
fire. Afterwards, .when cool, bruise 
or pound them into a coarse powder ; 
then procure some br<'ken bottles or flint 
glass, and boil the same in soft water 
and soda, then bruise it into coarse 
powder like the gum ; boil it a second 
time, and strain the water from it, 
washing it with three or four waters, 
that it may be perfectly clean and free 
from grease or any impurity; dry it 
before the fire, or upon a plate ; set it in 
an oven. When it is thoroughly dry, 
mix 2 lbs. of it with 3 lbs. of the pow- 
dered copal ; after mixing them well, 
put them into the gum pot and fuse the 
gum; keep stirring all the time; the 
glass will prevent the gum from adhering 
together, so that a very moderate fire 
will cause the gum to fuge. When it 
appears sufficiently run, have ready 


3 quarts of clarified oil, very hot, to 
pour in. Afterwards let it boil until 
it strings freely between the fingers , 
begin and mix it rather hotter than if it 
were body-varnish ; pour in 5 quarts of 
old turpentine, strain it immediately, 
and pour it into an open jar or large 
glass bottle; expose it to the air and 
light) but keep it both from the sun and 
wet, and from moisture, until it is of a 
sufficient age for use. This is the finest 
copal varnish for fine paintings or 
pictures. 

Cabinet Varnish. — ^Fuse 7 lbs. of 
'’fine African gum copal, and pour in half 
a gallon of clarified oil ; in three or four 
rosnutes after, if it feels stringy, take it 
out of doors, and mix with it 3 gallons 
of turpentine ; afterwards strain it, and 
put it aside for use. This, if properly 
boiled, will dry in ten minutes, but if too 
strongly boiled will not mix at all with 
the turpentine ; and sometimes, when 
boiled with the turpentine, will mix, and 
yet refuse to amalgamate with any other 
varnish less boiled than itself; therefore 
it requires a nicety which is only to be 
learned from practice. This varnish is 
chiefly intended for the use of japanners, 
cabinet painters, and coach painters. 

Best Body Copal Varnish for 
Coach Makers. — Fuse 8 lbs. of fine 
African gum copal; add 2 gallons of 
clarified oil ; boil very slowly for four 
or five hours, until quite stringy ; mix 
off with 3^ gallons of turpentine ; strain 
off, and pour it into a cistern. 

Quick Drying Carriage Varnish. 
— 8 lbs. of fine pale gum anime, 2 gal- 
lons of clarified oil, 3| gallons of tur- 
pentine ; to be boiled four hours. This, 
after being strained, is put into the two 
former pots, and well mixed together; 
its effect is to cause the whole to dry 
quicker and firmer, and enable it to tak« 
the polish much sooner. 

> Common Booy Varnish for Car- 
riages. — 8 lbs. of the best African copal, 
3 gallons of clarified oil, gallons of 
turpentine ; boiled four hours, or untu 
stringy; mixed and strained, will pro- 
duce about 5| gallons. 8 lbs. of the 
best gum *nime, 2 gallons of clarified 
oil, gallons of turpentine ; boiled as 
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usual ; mixed and strained hot, and put 
into the former pot of African gum 
varnish. Put two pots of this anime 
varnish to one of copal; it will dry 
quicker and harder than the best body 
copal, and will polish very soon, but 
not wear either so well or so long. 

Quick Bryinu Body Copal Varnish. 
—8 lbs. of the best African copal, 2 
gallons of clarified oil, | lb. of dried 
sugar of lead, 3| gallons of turpentine; 
boiled till stringy, and mixed and 
strained; 8 lbs. of fine gum anime, 2 
gallons of clarified oil, J lb. of white 
copperas, gallons of turpentine"; 
boiled as before ; to be mixed, and 
strained while hot, into the other ^ot. 
These two pots mixed together will dry 
in six nours in winter, and in four in 
summer ; it is very useful for varnishing 
old work on dark colours. 

Best Pale Carriage Varnish. — 

8 lbs. of 2nd sorted African copal, 2| 
gallons of clarified oil; boil till very 
stringy. Jib. of dried copperas, Jib. 
of litharge, 5| gallons of turpentine ; 
strained. 8 lbs. of 2nd sorted gum 
anime, 2J gallons of clarified oil, J lb. 
of dried sugar of lead, J lb. of litharge, 

5 J gallons of turpentine ; mix with the 
fii’st while hot. This varnish will dry 
hard, if well boiled, in four hours in 
summer, and six in winter. As its name 
denotes, this is intended for the var- I 
nishing of the wheels, springs, and ' 
carriage parts of coaches, chaises, and 
so on; also it is that description of 
varnish which is generally sold to and 
used by house painters and decorators, 
as from its drying quality and strong 
gloss it suits their general purposes 
well. 

Second Carriage Varnish. — 8 lbs. 
of 2nd sorted gum anime, 2f gallons of 
fine clarified oil, 5J gallons of tui-pentine, 
J lb. of litharge, J lb. of dried sugar of 
lead, J lb. of dried copperas ; boiled nTd 
mixed as before. When three rums are 
poured into the boiling pot, the re- 
gular proportion of driers put in, and 
well boiled, this varnish will dry hard 
an«l firm in four hours in wint#r, and in 
two in summer; it is principally in- 
tended for varnishing dark carriage- 


work or black japan, and is also used by 
house painters for dark work. 

Wainscot Varnish.--8 lbs. of 2nd 
sorted gum anime, 3 gallons of clarified 
oil, J lb. of litharge, J lb. of dried cop- 
peras, J lb. of dried sugar of lead, 
gallons of turpentine; to be all well 
boiled until it strings very strong, and 
then mixed and strained. Where large 
quantities are required, it will always 
be found best to boil off the three runs 
in the boiling pot. This varnish is prin- 
ci^illy intended for house painters, 
grainers, builders, and japanners ; it 
will dry in two bourai in summer, and 
in four in winter. 

Mahogany Yamish is either made in 
the same propoHions, with a little darker 
gum; otherwise it is wainscot varmsh, 
with a small portion of gold size. 

Japanners’ GoM Size. — To 
make 40 gallons of gold size, put 10 
gallons of oil into the iron set pot, Fig. 
2, make a good fire under it, and boil 
for two hours ; then introduce 7 lbs. of 
dry red-lead, 7 lbs. of litharge, and 3 lbs. 
of copperas, by sprinkling in a little at 
a time ;• let the oil keep boiling all the 
time, not in too great a heat. During 
the time of putting in the driers, keep 
stirring them from the bottom of +he 
pot, and have the large iron ladle ready 
to cool it down, if it should appear to 
rise too high; have also at hand an 
empty pot — the copper boiling pot will 
do — into which immediately ladle part 
of the boiling oil, if it cannot otherwise 
be kept in the pot, while the assistant is 
damping the fire with wet sifted ashes, 
of which there always ought to be a 
wheelbarrowful at hand, in case of an 
accident. When the oil has boiled about 
three hours, and the driers are all in, 
fuse in the gum pot 10 lbs. of gum 
anime ; and during the time of fusing, 
heat 2 gallons of raw linseed oil in the 
copper pouring jack, by placing it on 
the plate of the gum furnace. After 
the oil has been poured to the gum, and 
as soon as it appears boiled clear, take 
the gum pot from the fire ; b5it it cool 
for a few minutes, then pour it into the 
oil in the set pot. Wash out the gum 
pot, and proceed with another run ia 
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tlie saBie way, Whea both runs of gum 
are in the set pot, there are aitogethei* 
14 gallons of oil, 20 lbs. of gum, and 
17 lbs. of driers ; increase and keep up 
a regular fire in the front of the furnace, 
that it may bo drawn out in a moment, 
if it should be necessary. The gold 
size %viU soon throw up a frothy head 
on the surfece, which must bo kept 
doum by constantly plying with the 
ladle when it is likely to rise within 
four inches of the pot-edge. In about 
iiv'c hours from the beginning of the oil 
boiling, it will become stringy ; but the 
boiling must continue until it hangs 
to the ladle, appears quite stringy, yet 
drops in lumps. When tried upon the 
glass, if it feels sticky and strings 
strongly, tlien it is boiled enough. Draw 
out the fire, sprinkle it with plenty of 
water ; leave not a spark of fire in the 
varnish house — not even a lighted pipe 
of tobacco. While the maker is cooling 
down the pot, let the assistant have 
ready at the door 30 gallons of turpen- 
tine, fill the pouring pot ready, and have 
all the doors open. Endeavour to cool 
ifc as fast as possible, as it will require 
at the least one hour and a quarter after 
the fire has been put out before it will 
be ready to mix. When the mixing 
commences, continue the pouring with- 
out intermission, until .all the froth at 
the surface disappears, never stirring it 
until the turpentine is all in. If pouring 
m the turpentine has commenced while 
it was too hot, there will be a great loss 
of turpentine by evaporation; but that 
will not injure the quality of the gold 
size. Place the carrying tin close to 
the side of the pot, lay on the tin saddle, 
and strain ofi’ as quickly as possible. 
When all the gold size is out, pour into 
the sot pot about 3 gallons of turpentine 
washings, and with the swish, wash 
down the pot as quickly as possible; 
' and if the pot is still so hot as to evapo- 
rate the turpentine, ladle it, out into the 
washings again, and pour in about 3 
gallons of raw linseed oil ; and with a 
palette knife scrape it all round, washing 
and cleaning it down with a rag until 
it is quite cleansed all round,, then ladle 
out the oil, and wipe it completely clean 


and dry.‘ TJie gold size ought to dry in 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, and 
in fourteen days it is ready fcsr use. 
Experienced makers can make gold size 
that will dry in five minutes, but that 
requires great practice. 

Varnish, Coach Makers’ Black. — 
Gum amber 16 oz, ; melt in h pint of 
boiling hot linseed oil; add 3 oz. of 
asphaltiim, and 3 resin ; mix thoroughly 
over a fire, and add when cooling 1 pint 
of oil of turpentine slightly warm. 

Asphalt E Varnish. — coal tar 
until it shows a disposition to harden 
W cooling ; this can be ascertained by 
rubbing a little oii a piece of metal. 

add about 20 per cent, of lump 
asphalte, stirring it witli tlie boiling 
coal tar until all the lumps are nuilted, 
when it can be allowed to cool and kept 
for use. This makes a very bright 
varnish for sheet metals, and is cheap 
and durable. 

VAitNisH FOR Ironwork. — Dissolve, 
in about 2 lbs. of tar oii, J lb. of 
asphaltum, and a like quantity of 
pounded resin, mix hot in an iron 
kettle, care being taken to prevent any 
contact with the flame. When cold the 
varnish is ready for use. This varnish 
is for out-door wood and iron work. 

Varnish for Common Work. — ^T his 
varnish is intended foi* protecting sur- 
fiices against atmospheric exposure, it 
has been used for coating wood and iron 
work with great advantage. Take 3 lbs. 
of resin and powder it, place it in a tin 
can, and add 2| pints of spirits of tur- 
pentine, well shake, and let it stand, 
occasionally shaking it for a day or two. 
Then add of boiled oil 5 quarts, 'well 
shake altogether, and allow it to stand 
in a warm room till clear. The clear 
portion is decanted and used, or reduced 
with spirits of turpentine until of the 
proper consistency. 

''Warnish for Iron Patterns . — A 
good varnish for iron is made as fol- 
lows : — ^Take oil of turpentine and drop 
into it, drop by drop, strong commercial 
oib of vitriol ; the acid will cause a 
dark syrupy precipitate in the oil of 
turpentine ; keep adding drops of vitriol 
until the precipitate ceases taking place# 
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tlien pour out the liquid and "wash the 
syrupy mass with %vaterj and it is ready 
for use. Heat the ipoa to be varnished 
to a gentle heat, apply the syrupy pro- 
duct, and allow it to dry. 

Black Japan is made after the 
manner of the gold size. Put 6 gallons 
of raw linseed oil into the set pot ; boil it 
with a very slow fire. Have a 10-gallon 
cast-iron pot, with two handles or ears ; 
this pot will fit into the plate of the 
boiling furnace, into which put 10 lbs. 
of Egyptian asphaltum, and keep under 
it a good regular fire all the time of 
fusion. During the time the asphaltum ir 
fusing, have 2 gallons of oil getting hot 
to mix it with as soon as it is sulficiently 
melted. After it is oiled, leave it on the 
fire about tea minutes ; then pour it 
into the set pot. Garry it out of doors, 
and with a handful of hay or straw 
clear it out, and afterwards wash it out 
with turpentine washings, and dry it 
with a rag. Proceed and finish three 
more separate runs like the first, until 
there are four runs in the sat pot, that 
is, 40 lbs. of asphaltum and 14 gallons of 
raw linseed oil; then introduce exactly 
the same driers as for the gold size, and 
in the sajne manner. Keep a regular, 
but moderate fire, so that the boiling 
continues at a moderate heat for four 
hours from the last run being poured in 
the set pot ; then draw, and put out the 
fire for that day. Kext morning, as 
soon as it can be brought to a boil, try 
it upon a bit of glass ; if it but strings 
strongly, it will not do ; it must be 
boiled so strong, that when a piece is 
pinched from olf the glass, after it has 
been left to cool, it will roll into a hard 
pill between the finger and thumb. 
When it %’ms hard, iind scarcely sticks 
to the fingers, it is then boiled enough. 
Put out the fire, as directed before. 
Leave it one hour and a half before 
mixing. When cold enough, mix it with*^ 
30 gallons, at least, of turpentine, and 
strain it. If it is too thick when cold, heat 
and introduce as much turpentine as will 
bring it to a proper consistency. Hie 
japan will dry in 6 hours in sumipier, and 
$ in winter. It is principally intended for 
and used by coach makers, japanners, oi’ 


painters, and should he kept at least sis 
months before it is used. 

Another Black Japan is made by 
putting into the set pot 48 lbs. of 
Naples asphaltum; as soon as it is 
melted, pour in 10 gallons of raw linseed 
oil. Keep a moderate fire, and fuse 
8 lbs. of dark gum anime in the gum 
pot ; mix it with 2 gallons of oil, and 
pour it into the set pot. Afterwards 
fuse 10 lbs. of dark or sea amber in the 
iron pot. When it appears completely 
fused, pour in 2 gallons’ of hot oil, and 
pour it into the set pot; continue the 
boiling for three hours longer, and during 
that time introduce the same quantity 
of driers as Before directed ; draw out 
the fire, and let it remain until morning ; 
then boil it until it rolls hard ; leave it 
to cool, and afterwards mix with tur- 
pentine. This japan ■will appear in 
colour like the other ; but when applied 
on work, it will dry more hard, compact 
and glossy, and will' not rub down ox* 
polish so soon as the bthei*, which is 
occasioned by the toughness and dura- 
bility of the amber. 

Pale Amber Varnish. — Fuse 6 lbs. 
of fine-picked, very pale, transparent 
amber in the gum pot, and pour in 2 
gallons of hot clarified oil. Boil it until 
it strings very strong. Mix with 4 
gallons of turpentine. This will be as 
fine as body copal, will work free, and 
flow well upon any work it is applied to ; 
it becomes very hard, is durable, and is 
excellent to mix in copal varnishes, to 
give them a hard and durable quality. 
Amber varmsh will always require a 
long time befoi-e it is ready for polishing, 
Brunswick Black. Best . — In an iron 
pot, over a slow fire, boil 45 lbs. of 
foreign asphaltum for at least 6 hours, 
and during the same time boil in another 
ircL pot 6 gallons of oil which has been 
previously boiled ; during the boiling of 
the 6 gallons introduce 6 lbs. of litharge 
gradually, and boil until it feels stringy 
between the fingers ; then ladle it into 
the pot containing the boiling asphaltum, 
Let both boil until, upon trial, it will 
roll into hard pills ; then cool, and mis 
with 25 gallons of turpentine, or until it 
is of a pJ’oper consistence. 
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Cmnmon, — ^Put 28 lbs. of common black 
pitch, and 28 lbs. of common asphaltnm 
made from gas tar, into an iron pot, boil 
both for 8 or 10 honi*s, which will 
evaporate the gas and moisture ; let it 
stand all night, and early next morning, 
as soon as it boils, put in 8 gallons of 
boiled oil ; then introduce gradually 
10 lbs. of red-lead and 10 lbs. of litharge, 
and boil for 3 hours, or until it will roll 
very hard. When ready for mixing, in- 
troduce 20 gallons of turpentine, until 
of a proper consistence. This is inteaded 
for engineers, founders, or ironmongers ; 
it will dry in half an hour, or less, if 
properly boiled. 

Ironwork Black. — Put 48 lbs. of 
foreign asphaltum into an iron pot, and 
boil for 4 hours ; during the first 2 hours 
introduce 7 lbs. of red-lead, 7 lbs. of 
litharge, 3 lbs. of dried copperas, and 

10 gallons of boiled oil ; add one 8-lb.- run 
of dark gum, with 2 gallons of hot oil. 
After pouring the oil and gum continue 
the boiling 2 hours, or until it will roll 
into hard pills, like japan. When cool, 
thin it off with 30 gallons of turpentine, 
or until it is of a proper consistence. 

Varnish eor Prints, Engravings, 
OR Maps. — 1. A piece of plate glass is 
heated, and, while yet warm, a little 
wax rubbed over it ; water is then poured 
over the plate, and the moistened picture 
laid thereon and pressed closely down by 
means of a piece of filtering paper. When 
dry, the picture is remove^ and will be 
found to possess a surface of great bidi- 
liancy, - which is not injured by the pro- 
cess of mounting. 2. Boil Chio turpen- 
tine till brittle, powder, and dissolve in 

011 of turpentine. 3. Canada balsam and 
clear w-hite resin, of each 6 oz., oil of 
turpentine 1 quart ; dissolve. 4. Digest 
gum sandarach, 20 parts; gum mastic, 
8 ; camphor, 1 ; with alcohol, 48. The 
map or engraving must previously i:e- 
ceive one or two coats of gelatine. 

To Varnish Paper or Cardwork. 
. — 1. Boil clear parchment cuttings in 
water in a clean glazed pipkin till they 
produce a very clear size, strain it and 
keep it for use. Give any work two coats 
of the above size, passing quickly over 
the work not to disturb the colours; 


varnish with a paper varnish. 2. Dis- 
solve 1 oz: of the best isinglass in about 
a pint of water, by simmering it over the 
fire ; strain it through fine muslin, and 
keep it for use. Try the size on a piece 
of paper moderately warm ; if it glistens, 
it is too thick, add more water; if it 
soaks into the paper, it is too thin, add 
or diminish the isinglass till it merely 
dulls the surface ; then give the paper 
two or three coats, letting it dry between 
each, being careful (particularly in the 
first coat) to bear very lightly on the 
brush, which should be a fiat tin caiuel- 
liiair. The size should flow freely from 
the brush, otherwise the paper, if a 
di^iwing, may be damaged. 'I’hen take 
the best mastic varnish, and with it give 
at least three coats. 

Varnish for Coloured Drawings. 
— Canada balsam, 1 oz. ; spirits of tur- 
pentine, 2 oz. Mix them together. Be- 
fore this composition is applied, the 
drawing or print should be sized with a 
solution of isinglass in water, and when 
dry apply the varnish with a camel- 
hair brush. 

Varnish for Paintings and Pic- 
tures. — 1. Honey, 1 pint; the whites 
cff 24 fresh eggs; 1 oz. of isinglass, 
20 grs. of hydrate of potassium, J oz, 
common salt ; mix together over a gentle 
heat of 80° or 90° Fahr. ; be careful not 
to let the mixture remain long enough to 
coagulate the albumen of the eggs ; stir 
the mixture thoroughly, then bottle. 
Take one tablespooniui of the varnish 
and add to it half a tablespoonful of good 
oil of turpentine, then spread on the pic- 
ture as soon as mixed. 2. Digest at a 
slow heat gum sandarach, 2 parts ; gum 
mastic, 4 ; balsam capivi, 2 ; white 
turpentine, 3 ; with spirits of turpentine, 
4 ; and alcohol 50-56 parts. 3. Boil 5 
parts bitter apple, freed from the seeds 
.and cut, with rain-water 50 parts, down 
?o one-half. Strain and dissolve in the 
liquor gum arabic, 8 parts ; rock candy, 
4; and add 1 of alcohol. Let it stand 
for some days, and filter. 4, Pure linseed 
oil, to which a small quantity of sugar 
of lead,* ground fine, has been added. 5. 
Take equal quantities of linseed oil and 
oil of topentine, thicken bj exposure ts» 
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1 ^ P?lish\jd when hard. 


andhalfevapcrated thenaddap^^^^^^^ Used for toys. 2^ Slrloh 8 T: 
of melted beeswax. Varnishing pictures mastic, 2 oz.; Canada balsam 4 oz'- 
should always be performed in fair alcohol, 1 quart. Rectified spirits if 
weather, and out of any current of cold wine, 1 quart; gum sandarachf 10 oz 
or damp air. gum mastic, 2 oz. : cmm anim*. i 


aampair. gum mastic, 2 oz. ; gum anime, i oz 

Photographers’NegativeVaenish. Dissolve in a clean can, with crltli 
-Gum jumper, 2 drachms 8 grains ; heat. Agitate well when the *'gums 
im frankincense, 1 drachm 10 grains; are dissolved; strain through a lawn 


gum frankincense, 1 drachm 10 grains ; 
alcohol, 4 oz. Filter through paper 
and use the clear solution. 


are dissolved; strain through a lawn 
sieve. 

Table V aenish. — 1. Oi 1 of turpentine, 


Transfer Varnish, /or Diap7iam>, lib.; beeswax, 2 oz. ; colophony, 1 
Engravings, ^'c. — 1 . Pale Canada balsam drachm. 2 . Dammar resin, 1 lb.* spiri'* 
and rectified oil of turpentine equal parts, of •turpentine, 2 lbs. ; camphor " £ 
2 . Mastic in tears and sandarach, each grains. Digest the mixture for t* ^ 

4oz. ; rectified y)irit, 1 | pint ; dissolve, four hours. The decanted poTj:.^.g^ 


and add pale Canada balsam § pint, for immediate use. 


Melt the balsam with a gentle heat, mix To Varnish FuRNiTr' 

with the other ingredients and agitate the work quite clej* cement of the 

violently. No. 1 is also termed Crystal knots or blemish Aiat the brush is clean, 

^QTTilsllm SEIXIG colour* * IOOS 6 1i3j 11S J tllGIl dip I/IIC 

Gold Varnish. — ^Digest shellac, 16 and free varnish, stroke it along the 
parts ; gum sandarach and mastic, of brush 'ctised across the top of the varnish 
each 3 ; crocus, 1 ; gum gamboge, 2 ; wvt, and give the work a thin and regular 


all bruised, with alcohol, 144. Or, digest I 
seed-lac, sandarach, mastic, of each i ; 
parts; gamboge, 2 ; dragon’s blood 4 ; 
white turpentine, 6 ; turmeric 


coat; soon after that another, and an- 
other, always taking care not to pass the 
brush twice in the same place; let it 
stand to dry in a moderately warm place, 


bruised, with alcohol, 120. ^Gum- that the varnish may not chill. When 

Varnish for Gilt Articles, dragon’s the work has had about six or seven 
lac, 125 parts ; gamboge, 125 iliFron° 32. coats, let it get quite hard (which prove 
blood, 125 ; annatto, 125 ; parts by by pressing the knuckles on it ; if it 
Dissolve each resin in 1 0Oyi • two sepa- leaves a mark, it is not hard enough) ; 
measure, of absolute aicoho'\<je with the then with the first three fingers of the 
rate mixtures must be nij[^^tto, in 1000 hand rub the varnish till it chafes, and 
dragon’s blood and ann^^? and’ a proper proceed over that part of the work in- 
parts of such alcohol ; i^e added with tended to be polished, in order to take 
proportion of each shouldfl^,.^.iiish according out all the streaks or partial lumps 
the gamboge to the v^gq^^ji-ed. made by the brush ; then give it anothe* 

to the shade of colour iIiarnish. 1. Dur- coat, and let it stand a day or two to 


Black Leather Vlf' composed of boiled harden, 
able leather varnish isj drier such as VARNISHES FOR FURNITURE. 1. 
linseed oil, in It is coloured Shellac, 1^ lb. ; naphtha, 1 gallon; dis- 

litharge, has been b^ varnish is used solve, and it is ready without filtering. 
%vith lampblack. 4" led leather. 2 . Digest 2 . Shellac, 12 oz. ; copal, 3 oz. (or an 
for making ename^ { turpentine, 5 ; equivalent of varnish) ? ^olve m 1 

shellac, 12 parts lampblack, 1 ; with. ^gallon of naphtha, o. Shellac, 1 ^ ib. , 
gum sandarach, 4 . alcohol, 96. seed-lac and sandarach, each 4 oz. ; mas- 

spirits of tnrpentk ’ 1 Tender copal, tic, 2 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 gallon; dis- 


per cent., l qu| ygi^ice turpentine, 1 oz. 
mastic, 2 oz. ; Yery white, drying, 

ISssolve and strL . 


of each 6 oz. ; benzoin, 3 oz. ; naphth^ 


TO 
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1 gallon. To darken, benzoin and dra- 
gon’s blood are nsed, turmeric and other 
colouring matters are also added; and 
to make it lighter it is necessary to use 
bleached lac, though some endeavour to 
give this effect by adding oxalic acid to 
the ingredients; it, like gum arabic,is 
insoluble in good spirit or naphtha, box 
all ordinary purposes the fii'st form is 
best and least troublesome, while its ap- 
pearance is equal to any other. 

Cheap Oak VARNiSH.—Clear pale 
resin, 3^ lbs. ; oil of turpentine, 1 gallon ; 
\,dissolTe. It may he coloui'ed darkei by 
adi-cliiig a little line lampblack. ^ , , , 

Ma.^iogany Varnish. — P ut in a bottle 

2 oz. gui>a sandai’ach, 1 oz. shellac, j oz. 
gum bengamiJn, 1 oz. Venice turpentine, 
and a pint of s^^mrits of wine. Colour 
i*ed, with dragon’s bMood, or yellow with 
saffron. Stand in a wax^-’•m spot till gum 
dissolves, when strain for ubc^. 

White Furniture Varnish.- —White 
wax, 6 oz. ; oil of turpentine, 1 I'''‘iat ; 
dissolve by a gentle heat. Or white 
6 parts; petroleum, 48; applied to 
the work while warm, allowed to cooi, 
then polished by rubbing with a coarse 

Dark Varnish por Light Wood- 
work. — P ound up and digest shellac, 

16 parts ; gum sandarach, 32 ; gum 
mastic, 8; gum elemi, 8; dragons 
blood, 4 ; annatto, 1, with white turpen- 
tine, 16 ; and alcohol, 256. Dilute with 
alcohol if required. 

Varnish for Violins. — Coarsely- 
powdered copal and glass, each 4 oz. ; 
alcohol, 64 o. p. 1 pint ; camphor, | oz. ; 
heat the mixture with frequent stirring 
in a water bath, so that the bubbles may 
be counted as they rise, until solution is 
complete, and when cold decant the c.ear 
portion. When oil varnish is used it is 
made as for Artists* Virgin Copal. 

Varnish for Wood which Resi^ 
Boilin<J ■^ater.— 'L inseed oil, 1| lb*;; 
amber, 1 lb. ; litharge pulverized, o oz. ; 
white-lead pulverized, 5 oz.; mmiuni, 

5 oz. Boil the linseed oil in an untmned 
copper vessel, and susppd in tt the 
litharge and the minium in a small bag, 
which must not touch the bottom of the 
vessel. Continue the ebullition until the 


oil has acquired a deep brown colour ; 

then take out the bag and put m a clove 
of garlick ; this is to be repeated 7 or ^ 
times, the ebullition being always con- 
tinued. Before the amber is added to^ 
the oil, it is to be mixed with 2 oz. oi 
linseed oil, and melted over a fire^lnat^is 
well kept lip. When the mass is lluia, 


it is to be poured into the nnseed oii^ 
this mixture is to be bciied and .stirrer 
continually for 2 or 3 minutes; aii.er^» 
wards filter the mixture, and preserve it 
in bottles tightly corked. V hen tnia 
varnish is used, the wood must .be prey , 
viously well polished, and coYcred iiVil.lv 
a thin coat of soot and spirits of lurpeii- 
tii^i^. Vv hen this co;it is flry, some ot the 
varnish may be applied, which sliould bo 
distributed equally on every part with a 
small tine sponge. Tiii.s operation is to 
be repeated 4 times, being aivyiys carelu. 
that each coat be well dried tirst. Attcr 
the last coat of varnish, the wood must 
be dried in an oven, and aitcrivardi* 
polished. 

jV Wainscot VARNisH.-yCum aiume, ,8,; 

1 clarided linseed oil, 3 gallons ; 

lithaWe, J lb. ; acetate of lead, J lb.; 
sulpluX a of copper, | lb. These materials 
must be \-arefuily but thoroughly boiled 
together ^ntii the mixture becomes quite 
stringy, anvl then 5 § gallons of heated 
turpentine stirred in. *”It can be easily 
deepened in 4^>olour by the addition of a 
little gold si 2 »^i. 

Brown Haj,p,i) Spirit Varnish. — 1. 
Sandarach, 4 oV^. • pale seed-lac, 2 oz. ; 
elemi, 1 oz. ; ^dcohol, 1 quart; digest 
with agitation vqii dissolved, then add 


Venice turpentin\ 2 oz. 2. Gum san- 
darach, 3 lbs. ; she. iiac. 
spirit (65 over pn >of), 

" ' 


lbs.; recti lied 
gallons; dis- 


agitate ■well and stiatia. V erg fine. 
Seed-lac and yeliovv re\qji^ of each 14 Ih. ; 
rectified spirit, 2 galloi 4 . Gum juni- 
^ per, 6 oz. ; shellac, 61 02 , . salt of tar- 
|nar, I oz. ; Venice tuLpeutine, 14 oz., 

* and 4 pints of spirits! of mixed 
together. \ 

Turpentine VARNisiy. — 1 pint of 
spirits of turpentine adq po oz. clear 
resin pounded ; put it im tin can on a 
stove, and let it boil fo| 5 _. |mi£aa hour. 
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■VVlieii tlie resin is all dissl^^ed, let it 
cool, and it is ready for use. 

White Hard gjpiRiT Var:j?ish. — 1. 
Glim sandarachj, 1 lb. ; clear .turpentine, 

6 oz. ; rectified spirit (65 ovgr pjoof), 

3 pints ; dissolve. 2. Mastic, in tears, 2 
oz. ; usandaracb, 8 oz. ; gum elemi, 1 oz. ; 
Ohio turpentine, 4 oz. ; rectified spirit 
(65 over proof), 1 quart. Use# on 
metals ; polishes well. 3. Gum mastic, 

4 oz. ; gum juniper, Ibi ; turpentine, 

1 oz, ; spirits of wine, 4 pints ; mix to- 
gether. 

Mastic Varnish. — 1 pint spirits of ' 
turpentine,' and 10 oz. of the clearest 
gum mastic. Set it in a sand bath till 
it is ail dissolved, then strain it thro]j^h 
a fine sieve, and it is ready for use ; if 
too thick, thin with spirit of turpen- 
tine. 

Soft Brilliant Varnish, — Sanda- 
rach, 6 oz. ; elemi (genuine), 4 oz. ; 
anim^ 1 oz. ; camphor, | oz. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 quart; as before. 

Sealing - wax V arnish. — Dissolve 
sealing wax in spirits of wine, and apply 
the solution (well shaken up) with a 
soft brush ; the spirits of wine will 
evaporate, leaving an even coating of 
sealing wax. 

Etching Varnishes. — White vrax, i 
2 oz. ; black and Burgundy pitch, of 
each ^ oz. ; melt together ; add by degrees 
powdered asphaltum 2 oz., and boil till 
a drop taken out on a plate 'will break 
w'hen cold by being bent double two or 
three times beUveen the fingers ; it must 
then be poured into warm water and 
made into small balls for use. 

Hard. — Linseed oil and mastic, of each 
4 oz. ; melt together. 

Soft ,' — Soft linseed oil, 4 oz. ; gum 
benzoin and white wax, of each § oz. ; 
boil to two-thirds. 

Linseed-oil Varnish. — Boil linseed 
oil, 60 parts, with litharge, 2 parts, and 
white vitriol, 1 part, each finely pojs^ 
dered, until all water is evaporated. 
Then set by. Or, rub up borate of man- 
ganese,' 4 parts, with some of the oil, 
then add linseed oil, 3000 parts, and heat 
to boiling. 

Bookbinders’ Varnish."—!. 6 oz. 
mastic, in drof^ ; 3 oz, coarsely-pounded 


glass, separated from the dust by a sieve ; 

32 oz. spirits of wine of 40®. Place the 
ingredients in^ a sand bath over a fire, 
and let them boil, stirring them well.* 
Whe'n thoroughly mixed introduce 3 oz* 
spiri ts of turpentine, boil for half an hour, 
remove from the fire, cool, and strain 
through cotton cloth. 2. 3 pint^ of 
spirits of wine of ^40° ; 8 oz. sandaracli ; 

2 oz. mastic, in drops ; 8 oz. shellac 
and 2 oz. Venice turpentine. Prepare 
as for No. 1 . Apply lightly on the book 
with a piece of cotton wool, admail 
spotige, or a brush. 

Varnish for Waterprooi? Goods. — 
Let a J lb. of mdia-rubber, in small 
pieces, soften in f lb. of oil of turpentine, 
then add 2 lbs. of boiled oil, and boil for 
2 hours over a slow hre. When dis- 
solved, add 6 lbs. of boiled linseed oil, 
and 1 lb. of litharge, and boil until 
an even liquid is obtained. Applied 
warm. 

Common Varnish. — Digest shellac, 

1 part ; -with alcohol 7 or 8 parts. 

Colourless Varnish, with Shellac,— 
Dissolve 2| oz. of shellac in a pint of 
rectified spirits of wine ; boil for a few 
minutes with 5 oz. of well-burnt and 
recently - heated animal charcoal. A 
small portion of the solution should then 
be filtered, and if not colourless, more 
charcoal added ; when all the colour is 
removed press the liquor through apiece 
of silk, and afterwards filter through fine 
blotting paper. This kind of varnish 
•should be used in a room at 60° Fahr., 
perfectly free from the least dust. It 
dries in a few minutes, and is not liable 
afterwards to chill or bloom. It is par- 
ticularly applicable to drawings and 
prints that have been sized, and may be 
advantageously used upon oil paintings 
which are thoroughly hard and dry, as 
it brings out the colours with the purest 
effect. 

Copal Varnish (Spirit'), — 1. Melt 
in an iron pan at a slow heat, copal 
gum, powdered, 8 parts, and add balsam 
capivi, previously warmed, 2 parts. 
Then remove from the ,fire, and add 
spirits of turpentine, also warmed before- 
hand, 10 parts, to give the necessary 
consistence* Gum copal is made more 
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soluble iu spirits of turpentine by melt- 
ing the powdered crude gum, and allow- 
ing it to stand for some time loosely 
covered. 2. Pounded copal, 24 parts; 
spirits of turpentine, 40; camphor, 1. 
3. Copal in powder, 16 parts ; camphor, 
2; oil of lavender, 90. Dissolve the 
camphor in the oil, heat the latter, and 
stir in the copal in successive portions 
until complete solution takes place. 
Thin with sufficient turpentine to make 
it of proper consistence. 4. Coarsely- 
powdered copal and glass, of each 4 oz. ; 
alcohol of 90 per cent., 1 pint; cp,m- 
phor, I oz. ; heat it in a water bath 
so that the bubbles may be counted as 
they rise, observing frequently to stir 
the mixture; when cold decant the 
clear- Used for pictures, o. Copal 
melted and dropped into water, 3 oz. ; 
gum sandarach, 6 oz. ; mastic and Chio 
turpentine, of each 2| oz. ; powdered 
glass, 4 oz. ; alcohol of 85 per cent., 

1 quart ; dissolve by a gentle heat. Used 
for metal, chairs, &c. 

White Copal Varnish, — 4 oz. copal, 
J oz. camphor, 3 oz. white drying oil, 

2 02 . essential oil of turpentine. Reduce 
the copal to powder, mix the camphor 
and drying oil, then heat it on a slow 
fire, and add the oil of turpentine, and 
strain. 

Black Varnish for Straw Hats. — 
Best black sealing wax | oz. ; rectified 
spirits of wine, 2 oz. ; powder the sealing 
wax, and put it with the spirits of wine 
into a phial ; digest them in a sand bath, 
or near a fire till the wax is dissolved ; 
lay on warm with a fine soft hair-brush 
before a fire or in the sun. 

Dammar Varnish. — Gum dammar, 
10 parts ; gum sandarach, 5 ; gum mas- 
tic, 1. Digest at a low heat, occasionally 
shaking, with spirits of turpentine, 20 
parts. Add spirits of turpentine until 
of the consistence of syrup. 

Varnish for Glass. — ^Pulverize a 
quantity of gum adragant, and let it 
dissolve for 24 hours in the white of 
eggs, well beat up ; then rub it gently 
on the glass with a soft brush. 

Varnish for Polished Metal. — 
1. Take bleached shellac, pounded in a 
mortar; place the bruised fragments 


into a bottle of alcohol until some sheK 
lac remains undissolved; agitate tue 
bottle and contents frequently, and let 
the whole stand till clear ; pour ofi’ the 
clear fluid. This forms the varnish. 
Warm the metal surface, and coat with 
a camel-hair brush. If not perfectly 
transparent, warm the varnished surface 
before a fire or in an oven until it be- 
comes clear. Common orange shellac 
answers equally well, and for large sur- 
faces even better, as it is more soluble 
than the bleached variety, and coats more 
perfectly, but care must be taken not to 
use the varnish insufficiently diluted. 
2. Digest 1 part of bruised copal in 2 
parts of absolute alcohol; but as this 
1 varnish dries too quickly it is preferable 
to take 1 part of copal, 1 part of oil of 
rosemary, and 2 or 3 parts of absolute 
alcohol. This gives a clear varnish as 
limpid as water. It should be apydied 
hot, and when dry it will be found hard 
and durable. 3, Mix equal quantities 
of Canada balsam with very clear spirits 
of turpentine, until the whole is of the 
consistency of ordinary varnish, which 
can be determined by constantly shaking 
and allowing to settle. This may be 
' applied without warming the varnish or 
I the metal. 

i Varnish for Silver. — Gum elemi, 

! 30 parts ; white amber, 45 ; charcoal, 
i 30 ; spirits of turpentme, 375. Used 
a heated state ; the metal to which it is 
I to be applied being also heated. 

Varnish for Iron and Steel. — 
Dissolve 10 parts of clear grains of 
mastic, 5 camphor, 15 sandaiuch, and 
5 of elemi, in a sufficient quantity of 
alcohol, and apply without heat. 

Varnish for Backing Positives. — 
Spirits of turpentine, 6 oz. ; asphaltimi, 
2 oz. ; white wax, 2 scruples; lamp- 
black, 1 J scruple. Dissolve in a warm 
place, and filter through flannel. 

Removing Varnish from Prints. — 
^ ^Begin at the corner of the print by 
rubbing up the varnish with the fingers : 
a fine white dust will be produced, which 
is the dry old varnish ; proceed all over 
the print and wipe off this white dust 
with a rag. Repeat until the print has 
lost most or ail of ^ / rnish. How 
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strain” the print on a drawing board, size 
with weak parchment size; when dry 
size again with the same size ; use the 
size half chilled ; when perfectly dry 
apply mastic or other varnish. 2. Lay 
blotting paper on the print, and saturate 
with pure spirit, ■which will dissolve and 
the blotting paper absorb the varnish. 
Change the blotting paper, and repeat as 
often as may be needful. 

India - nuBDEB Varnish. — 1. 2 oz. 
mdia-rubber finely divided, placed in a 
phial and digested in a sand bath, with 

1 lb. of camphene, and | oz. of naphtha. 
When dissolved add 1 oz. of copal var- 
nish, which renders it more durable. 2.* 
Digest in a wide-mouthed glass bottle 

2 oz. of india-rubber in shavings, with 
1 lb. of oil of turpentine, during two 
days, without shaking, then stir up with 
a wooden spatula. Add another lb. of 
oil of turpentine, and digest, with fre- 
quent agitation, until all is dissolved. 
Mix ib. of this solution with 2 lbs. of 
white copal-oil varnish, and lb. of 
boiled linseed oil ; shake and digest in a 
sand bath until they have united into a 
good varnish. 3. 4 oz. india-rubber in 
fine shavings dissolved in a covered jar 
by means of a sand bath, in 2 lbs. of 
crude benzole, and then mixed with 4 lbs. 
of hot linseed-oil varnish and | lb. of oil 
of turpentine. Dries well. 

Varnish for Gas Balloons. — Take 
india-rubber and dissolve it in 5 times 
its weight of spirits of turpentine, keep- 
ing them some time together, then boil 
gently 1 part of this solution with 8 
parts of boiled linseed oil for a few mi- 
nutes, strain and set aside to cool. It 
must be applied warm. 

Varnish Brushes. — All varnish 
brushes ought to be made of long white 
hairs of the best quality, and, for the 
general purposes of varnishing, have a 
good regular spring, with about one- 
fourth or fifth part worn off, flat, sharp, ^ 
and thin at the point, so as to lay on thfe 
varmsh smoothly and regularly. As 
the beauty of varnishing depends in a 
great measure on the brush as well as 
the manner of laying it on, great care is 
also necessary that no oil brush be put 
into varmsh ; therefore, all brushes worn 


down in oil colour; and intended to be 
put into varmsh, ought previously to be 
well washed in turpentine, squeezed and 
dried with a clean linen rag, or well 
washed with soap and hot water, rinsed 
in clean warm water, and made perfectly 
dry. The best method of keeping oii- 
varmsh brushes, when not in use, is to 
bore a hole through the handle and put 
a wire skewer through it, and so sus- 
pend the brush, in a narro-w tin pot con- 
taining varnish of the same sort as it was 
last in, taking care that the varnish in the 
pot ^covers the hairs of the brush up to 
the binding, and no higher. Brushes so 
kept are always straight, clean, pliable, 
and in good order ; whereas varnisn 
brushes kept in turpentine become hard 
and harsh, and however well stroked or 
rubbed out, there will still remain tur- 
pentine enough to work out by degrees, 
and spoil the varnishing, by causing it to 
run streaky or cloudy. 

Green Transparent Varnish. — 
Grind a small quantity of Chinese blue 
and chromate of potash together, and 
mix them thoroughly in common copal 
varnish thinned with turpentine. The 
blue and the chromate must be ground 
to an impalpable powder, and the tone 
of colour varied with the amount of 
each ingredient used. A yellow-green 
requires about twice the quantity of the 
chromate of potash to that of the Chinese 
blue. 

Golden Varnish. — Pulverize I 
drachm of saffron and | drachm of 
dragon’s blood, and put them into 1 
pint spirits of wine. Add 2 oz. of gum 
.shellac and 2 drachms of socotrine 
aloes. Dissolve the whole by gentle heat. 
Yellow painted work varnished -with this 
mixtui-e will appear almost equal to 
! gold. 

Gutta-percha Varnish. — Clean a 
quarter of a pound of gutta-percha in 
warm water from adhering impurities, 
dry well, dissolve in 1 lb. of rectified 
resin oil, and add 2 ibs. of linseed-oil var- 
nish, boiling hot. 

Choosing' Grums and Spirits. — 
In purchasing gum, examine it, and see 
that it consists, for the most part, of 
clear transparent lumps, without a mix- 
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ture of dirt; select the clearest and 
lightest pieces for the most particular 
kinds of varnish, reserving the others, 
when separated from, extraneous matter, 
for the coarser varnishes. In choosing 
spirits of wme, the most simple test is to 
pour a small quantity into a cup, set it 
on tire, and dip a hnger into the blazing 
liquid ; if it burns quickly out, without 
burning the finger, it is good ; but if it 
is long iu burning, and leaves any damp- 
ness remaining on the finger, it is mixed 
with inferior spirit; it maybe also com- 
pared with other spii-it, by compafing 
the weight of equal quantities, the light- 
est is the best. The goodness of spirits of 
turpentine may he likewise ascertained 
by weighing it, and by noticing the de- 
gree of infiarnmability it possesses; the 
most inflammable is the best; and a 
person much in the habit of using it will 
tell by the smell its good or bad quali- 
ties ; for good turpentine has a pungent 
smell, the bad' a very disagreeable one, 
and not so powerful. 

Lac-watee Varnish. — Pale shel- 
lac, 5 oz. ; borax, 1 oz. ; water, 1 pint. 
Digest at nearly the boiling point till 
dissolved, then strain. An excellent ve- 
hicle for water colours, inks, &c., and a 
varnish for prints is made thus of bleached 
lac. When dry, it is transparent and 
waterproof. 

To Bleach Lac. — ^Dissolve shel- 
lac in a lye of pearlash by boiling; filter, 
pass chlorine through it in excess, wash 
and precipitate ; afteiuvards melt it into 
stiCKS. This makes an excellent varnish 
with spirits of wine ; its colour also ren- 
ders it good for white and delicate- 
coloured sealing wax. 

Lacquering*. — ^This is done in two 
ways, called cold lacquering and hot lac- 
quering, By the former, a little lacquer 
being taken on a common camel-hair 
varnish brush, is laid carefully and evenly 
over the work, which is then placed iu 
an oven or on a hot stove ; the heat from 
this continued only a minute or two is 
sufficient to set the lacquer, and the work 
is finished. Care must be taken not to 
have the work too hot so as to burn the 
lacquer, nor yet too cold, for in this case 
the lacquer will not be thoroughly set. 
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By the second method, the work is heatetl 
first to about the heat of a fiat iron ii& 
used by the laundress, and the lacquer 
quickly brushed over it in this state, the 
work being subjected to the oven for a 
minute afterwards or not, according to 
the pleasure and^^ judgment of the lac- 
querer. The article, if very small, will 
require this, because it will have parted 
with most of its heat in laying on of the 
lacquer ; if heavy, it will retain siiflicient 
to perfect the process. The greatest dif- 
ficulty is to know the exact degree ol 
heat, and this knowledge cannot be at< 
gained except by experience, so diflerent 
is the nature of the materials, the quality 
of diuerent lacquers, and the cileet to be 
prSluced. 

To Prepare Brass for Lacquer- 
ing. — As the object of lacquering is not 
to give a brilliancy, but to preserve cue 
already obtained, it ivill be evident that 
in the preparation of anything the 
brighter surface obtained the better. 
Some goods are turned in the lathe, and 
then polished; sometimes, as in philo- 
sophical instruments, burnished also ; 
this makes them sufficiently bright. 
Other goods, s, for example, such as 
have chased surfaces, and cannot there- 
fore be turned with a cutting tool, are 
held against a scratch brush or brush of 
wire, which is fixed to the lathe like a 
chuck, and is made to revolve rapidly. 
This removes all asperities and renders 
the surface fit to receive the lacquer. A 
third and more common process is, after 
the surface is got by other means as deal 
as possible, to put the goods into pickle, 
that is, into aquafortis and water, and 
leave them there for some hours, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The acid eats 
away the outer coat, leaving a brigH 
surface beneath. The goods are now put 
into hot saw-dust, and shaken about to 
dry and clean them, wdien they %vi]l be 
r|ady for lacquering. A very convenient 
plan for keeping the saw-dust warm and 
dry is to place it Jn an iron box, under 
which a number of gas-jets are kept 
lighted. See Brightening and Colouring 
Brass^ p. 16 . 

Ee-lacqxtering Brasswoek. — ^A fter 
taking the work to pieces, and carefully 
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reiaoYiag all iron screws aad pins, boil 
off the old hicqnex’ in a lye made by mix- 
ing I lb. of potash with 1 gallon of 
water. Allow the work to remain in 
tliis lye about twenty minutes; then 
plunge into clean cold water, when the 
Yfliole of the old lacquer -will be foqnd to 
have been removed. The nest process is 
to dip the work in aquafcwtis, or dipping 
acid ; and the greater the specific gravity 
of this the better, particularly for old 
work. The larger pieces are dipped by 
means of a pair of brass tongs, and the 
smaller ones by twisting them on copper 
wire. When they have remained in the 
acid long enough to become quite bright 
and clean, plunge them quickly ^into 
clean cold water ; it is best to have two 
or three vessels of water, rinsing the 
work in all of them. When the work 
comes out of the last supply of water, it 
is transferred to the saw-dust box, and 
when dry is ready for lacquering. 

Lacquer for Brass. — 1, Seed-lac, 
dragon’s blood, annatto, and gamboge, 
‘of each 4 oz. ; saffron, 1 oz. ; spirits 
of wine, 10 pints. 2. Turmeric, 1 lb. ; 
annatto, 2 oz. ; shellac and gum juniper, 
of each 12 oz. ; spirits of wine, 12 oz. 
3. Seed-lac, 6 oz. ; dragon’s blood, 40 grs. ; 
amber or coped (ground on porphyry), 
2 oz. ; extract of red sandalwood, 30 grs. ; 
oriental saffron, 36 grs. ; pulverized glass, 
4 oz. ; purest alcohol, 40 oz. 4. Seed- 
lac, 3 02 . ; amber and gamboge, of each 
2 oz. ; extract of red sunders, ^ dr. ; 
dragon’s blood, 1 dr. ; saffron, § dr. ; 
spirits of wine, 2 pints 4 oz. 5. Tur- 
meric, 6 drs.'; saffron, 15 grs.; spirits of 
wine, 1 pint 4 oz. ; draw' the tincture, 
add gamboge 6 drs. ; gum sandarach and 
gum’ elemi, each 2 oz. ; dragon’s blood 
and seed-lac, of each 1 oz. 6. Put into 
a pint of alcohol, 1 oz. of turmeric pow- 
^r, 2 drs. of annatto, and 2 drs. of saf- 
fron; agitate d.iring 7 days, and filter 
into a clean bottle, Now add 3 ozj^^f 
clean seed-Iae, and agitate the bottle 
every day for 14 days. 7. | oz. gamboge, 
1| oz. aloes, 8 oz. fine shellac, 1 gallon 
spirits of wine. 

Pale Lacquer. — 1 gallon of methy- 
lated spirits> of wine, 5 oz. of shellac, 
4 oz. of gum sandarach, and 1 oz, of gum 



elemi; mix in a tin fiask and expose to a 
gentle heat for a day or two, then strain 
off’ and add ^ gallon of spirit to the sedi- 
ment, and treat as before. 

Green Lacquer.— -A dd to the pale 
lacquer when mixing, 6 oz, of turmeric, 
and 1 oz. of gum gamboge. 

Pale Gold Lacquer.—! gallon of 
methylated spirits of wine, 10 oz. of seed- 
lac bruised, and oz. of red sanders ; dis- 
solve and strain. 

Lacquer for Tin.— P ut 3 oz. of seed- 
lac, 2 drs. of dragon’s blood, and 1 oz. of 
tul-meric powder*, into a pint of well rec- 
tified spirits. Let the whole remain for 
14 days, but during that time agitate 
the bottle once a day at least. When 
properly combined, strain the liquid 
through muslin. It is brushed over tin*. , 
ware which is intended to imitate brass. 

Lacquer for Philosophical Instru- 
ME^TTS. — ^Take f oz. of gum guttae (or 
gamboge), 2 oz. of gum sandarach, 2 oz. 
of gum elemi, 1 oz. of dragon’s blood, 1 oz. 
of seed-lac, 2 grs. of oriental saffron, and 
20 oz. of pure alcohol. The tincture of 
saffron is obtained by infusing in alcohol 
1 for tw*enty-four hours, or exposing to 
I the heat of the sun in summer. The 
tincture must be strained through a - 
piece of clean linen cloth, and ought to 
be strongly squeezed. This tincture is 
poured over the dragon’s blood, the gum 
elemi, the seed-lac, and the gum guttce, 
all pounded. 

High-coloured Lacquer.— -2 quarts 
spirits of wine, 2| oz. shellac, 2 oz. gum 
sandarach, ^ oz. gum elemi ; mix and keep 
gently -warmed for two or three days ; 
strain, colour with dragon’s blood to taste, 
and thin with 1 quart spirits of wine. 

Chinese Lacquer-work. — Chinese 
lacquer-work is done over tin-foil, and 
consists of a mixture of 2 parts of 
copal, and 1 of shellac, melted together. 
When fluid, there are added 2 parts of 
boiled linseed oil ; and, after the vessel 
containing this mixture has been taken 
from the fire, there are gradually added 
10 parts of oil of turpentine. If colour 
is required, gum guttje (or gamboge), 
dissolved in, oil of turpentine, yields 
yellow; and dragon’s blood, dissolved in 
the same liquid, yields red. 
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J* apanning'. — ^To prepare goods for 
japaniiing, they are occasionally coated 
with a priming, for the purpose of filling 
np inequalities, and making smooth the 
surface to be japanned, but commonly 
the priming is omitted, the coloured var- 
nish or jajjan ground being applied im- 
mediately to the substance to be japanned. 
The former is the method practised when 
the surface is very uneven and rough ; 
but when the surface is smooth, as in 
the case of metals or smooth-grained 
wood, it is now always rejected. The 
priming or undercoat makes a saving-, in 
the quantity of varnish used, but the 
japan coats of varnish and colour are 
liable to be cracked and peeled off by any 
violence, and will not endure so long as 
bodies japanned in the same manner with- 
out priming. 

To Prepare Work for Japan with 
Priming , — Take size of a consistency be- 
tween common double size and glue, 
and mix with as much whiting as uill 
give it a good body, so as to hide the 
surface of whatever it is laid upon ; for 
particularly fine work use glovers’ or 
parchment size, to which add one quarter 
of isinglass. The work is prepared for 
this priming by being well cleaned, and 
brushed over with hot size, diluted with, 
two-thirds water; the priming is then 
laid on with a brush as evenly as pos- 
sible, and left to dry. If the surface on 
which the priming is used is tolerably 
even, two coats will be sufficient ; but if 
on trial with a wet rag it will not re- 
ceive a proper %vater polish, one or more 
coats must be given it. Previous to the 
last coat being laid on, smooth with fine 
glass paper. When the last coat is dry, 
give the water polish by passing over 
every part of it with a fine rag or sponge 
moistened, till the whole appears plain 
and even ; the priming will then be com- 
pleted, and the work ready to receive 
the japan ground. Without priming, lay 
on two or thi*ee coats of varnish com- 
posed of rectified spirits of wine 1 
pint, coarse seed-lac and resin, each 
2 oz. This varnish, like ail other 
formed of spirits of wine, must be laid 
on in a warm place, and all dampness 
. avoided ; for either cold or moisture 


chills it, and prevents its taking proper 
hold of the substance on which it is laid. 
When the work is thus prepared, the 
proper japan ground must be laid on. 

Japan Grounds, — The proper japan 
grounds are either such as are formed by 
the varnish and colour, where the whole 
is to remain of one simple colour, or by 
the varnish with or -without colour, on 
which some painting or other decoration 
is afterwards to be laid. This ground is 
best formed of shellac varnish, and the 
colour desired. Any pigments whatever 
may be used with the shellac varnish, 
which will give the tint of the ground, 
and they may be mixed together to form 
any compound colours ; but, with respect 
to ^ch as require peculiar methods for 
producing them of the first degree of 
brightness, we shall particularize them 
below. They should all be ground very 
smooth in spirits of turpentine, and then 
mixed with the varnish. It should be 
spread over the work very carefully and 
even with a camel-hair brush. As 
metals never require the priming of size 
and whiting, the japan ground may be 
applied immediately to them, without 
any other preparation than cleaning. 
Metals receive from three to five coats, 
and between each must be dried in an 
oven heated from 250® to 300®. 

Black Japan Grounds. — 1. Mi.x shel- 
lac varnish with either ivory-black or 
lampblack ; but the former is preferable. 
These may be always laid on with the 
shellac varnish, and have their upper or 
polishing coats of common seed-lac var- 
nish. 2. A common black japan may be 
made by painting a piece of work with 
drying oil, and putting the work into a 
stove, not too hot, but of such a degree 
as will change the oil black without 
burning it, gradually raising the heat 
and keeping it up for a long time. This 
requires no polishing. 3. Asphaltum, 
l/jib. ; melt, then add hot balsam of 
ca^vi, 1 lb., and when mixed, thin with 
hot oil of turpentine. 4. Grind lamp- 
black very smooth on a marble slab with 
a muller with turpentine, and then add 
copal varnish to the proper consistency. 
6- Asphaltum, 3 oz. ; boiled oil, 4 quarts ; 
burnt umber, 8 oz. Mix by heat, and 
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when cooling thin with turpentine. 6. 
Amber, 12 oz. ; asphaltum, 2 oz, ; fuse 
by heat, add boiled oil ^ pint, resin 2 oz. ; 
when cooling add 16 oz. oil of turpentine. 

White Japan Grounds. — Flake- 
white, or white-lead, washed and ground 
up with the sixth of its weight of starch, 
•and dried ; temper propezdy for spread- 
ing with mastic varnish. Lay on the 
body to be japanned, then varnish over 
it with 5 or 6 coats of the following 
varnish : — Seed-lac, 2 oz. ; gum anime, 

3 oz. ; reduce the gums to a coarse pow- 
der, dissolve in about a quart of spirits 
of wine, and strain off the clear varnisli. 
The seed-lac will give a slight tinge to 
this composition^ but it cannot be on^tted 
where the vaimish is wanted 'to be hard, 
though where a softer will answei* the 
end the proportion may be diminished, 
and a little crude turpentine added to the 
gum anime to take off the brittleness. 

Blue Japan Grounds may be formed 
of bright Prussian blue, or of smalt. The ' 
colour may be mixed with shellac var- 
nish; but as shellac will somewhat in- 
jure the colour by giving it a yellow 
tinge, where a bright blue is required 
the method directed in the case of white 
grounds must be pursued. 

Red Japan Ground. — ^The base of 
this japan ground must be made up with 
madder lake, ground with oil of tur- 
pentine; this forms the first ground; 
when perfectly dry, a second coat must 
be applied, composed of lake and white 
copal varnish ; and the last with a coat 
composed of a mixture of copal and 
turpentine varnish mixed up with lake. 
Vermilion or carmine can also be used 
for red japan instead of lake. 

Yellow Japan Grounds. — 1, King’s 
yellow may he used, and the effect will be 
heightened by dissolving powdered tur- 
meric root in the spirits of wine, of which 
the upper or polishing coat is ma^e, 
which spirits of wine must he straihed 
from off the dregs before the seed-lac is 
added to it to form the varnish. 2. Saf- 
fron, ciome yellow, or turmeric, dissolved 
in spirits of wine, strained, and mixed 
with pure seed-lac varnish. 

Green Japan Grounds may be pro- 
duced by mixing Prussian blue, or dis- 


tilled verdigris, with king's yellow and 
a varnish, and the effect will be rendered 
extremely brilliant by laying on a ground 
of gold leaf. 

Orange Japan Grounds may be 
formed by mixing vermilion or red-lead 
with king’s yellow or orange lake; or 
red orpiment will make a brighter orange 
ground than can be produced by any 
mixture. 

Purple Japan Grounds may be 
produced by the mixture of lake or 
vermilion with Prussian blue. They 
may be treated as the rest with respect 
to the varnish. 

Tortoiseshell Japan. — Linseed oil, 
2 pints; umber, | lb.; boil together 
until the oil becomes very brown and 
thick; strain through a cloth and boil 
again until the composition is about the 
consistence of pitch, when it is fit for 
use. Having prepared this varnish, clean 
well the article that is to be japanned, 
and then lay vermilion, mixed with 
shellac varnish, or with drying oil, di- 
luted with turpentine, very thinly on 
the places intended to imitate the clear 
parts of the tortoiseshell. When the 
vermilion is dry, brush over the whole 
with the above umber varnish diluted 
to a due consistence with turpentine, 

I and when it is set and firm it must be 
put into a stove and undergo a strong 
heat for a long time, even two weeks 
will not hurt it. 

Painting Japan-work. — The pre- 
paration of colours for japan-work con- 
sists in bringing them to a due state of 
fineness, by grinding on a stone in oil of 
turpentine. The best varnish for bind- 
ing and preserving the colours is shellac ; 
this, when judiciously managed, gives 
such a firmness and hardness to the 
work, that, if it be afterwards further 
secured with a moderately thick coat of 
seed-lac varnish, it will be almost as 
hard and durable as glass. Painting in 
varnish is, however, more tedious than 
in oil or water ; it is therefore now usual 
in japan-work, for the sake of dispatch, 
and m some cases- for the freer use of 
the pencil, to lay on the colours with 
japamers* gold size. The colours are also 
sometimes kid on in gum water, but 
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tliG %'ork done m tliii? mannei* is not so 
durable ao that done in varnish or oil. 
Wutei' colours are sometiines laid on 
grounds of gold, in the manner of other 
paintings, and look best without any 
varnish over them ; and they are some- 
times so managed as to have the effect 
of embossed work. The colours in this 
way of painting are prepared by means 
of isinglass siae corr'eeted with honey or 
sugar-candy. The body with w^hich the 
embossed work is raised is best formed 
of strong gum water, thickened to a 
proper consistence with bole armenian 
and whiting, in equal parts ; w-hich, 
being laid on in the proper figtires and 
repaired ivhen dry, may be then painted 
with the intended colours tempered in 
the isinglass size, or in the general man- 
ner with shellac varnish. 

YARNisiiiNa jAPxiit - WORK. — The 
finishing process in japanning consists in 
laying on and polishing the outer coats 
of varnish, -which are equally necessary, 
whether the japan ground is painted or 
not. The pieces of worK to be varnished 
should be placed near the fire, or in a 
waDtm room made perfectly di’y, and the 
varnish laid on with a fiat camel-hair 
brush made for the purpose: the var- 
nishing must be done rapidly, but with 
great care; the same place should not 
be passed twice over in laying on one 
coat if it can possibly be avoided: the 
best way of proceeding is to begin in 
the middle, pass it to the other end, 
taking care that, before each stroke, the 
brush is well supplied with varnish. 
When one coat is dry, another must be 
laid over it in like manner, and this 
must be continued at least five or six 
times. It greatly improves all kinds of 
japan-worli to harden the varnish by 
means of heat, which, in ^ every degree 
that it can be applied short of what 
would bum or calcine the matter, tends 
to 'give it a firm texture. Where metals 
form the body therefore, a very hot oven 
may be used, and the work may be con- 
tinued in it a considerable time, espe- 
cially if the heat be gradually increased ; 
but where wood or papier mache is in 
question, heat mnst be sparingly used 
after each coat of varnish. If, on trial, 
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there be not a sufiicient thickness of 
varnish to bear the polish without lay- 
ing bare the painting or ground colour 
underneath, more must be laid on. When 
a sufficient number of coats is laid on, 
the work is’ fit to be polished, which 
must be done, in common cases, by rub- 
bing it with a piece of cloth or felt 
dipped m Tripoli or pumice-stone finely 
powdered. But towards the end of thsf 
rubbing a little oil of any kind should 
be used with the powder, and when the 
work appears sufficiently bright and 
glossy, it should be well rubbed -witli 
the oil alone to clean it from the pow- 
der and give it a still p;reatev lustre. In 
the c^se of white grounds, iast.ea,d oi the 
Tripoli fine putty or whiting s'huuid l-e 
used, but they should be wnshed over 
to prevent the danger of damaging the 
work from any sa.nd or other gritty 
matter th;it may happen to be mixed 
with them. 

'T-aubridge Ware. Bodij.-^The 

articles are usually made of either horse- 
chestnut or sycamore wood, the whiter 
the better, and should be well finished 
off with glass paper; wipe fhem and 
give them one coat of spirit varnish; 
this raises the grain ; rub down -with, 
fine glass paper when dry; wipe from 
the dust, and varnish again wnth white 
hard spirit vm'nish^ and they are pro- 
perly prepared for painting ; but prints 
or drawings must be put on previous to 
, this preparation, in pi*epariag articles 
; for ladies to paint on, as they use water 
I colours instead of copal colours, omit 
; the two coats of spirit v.irnish, using 
, instead a white varnish made of finely- 
; powdered flake-white and isinglass size, 
I used hot, rubbed dowm in the same way 
and repeated. 

Fainting. — Tlie colours used are the 
same as for oil painting, but in a dry 
state; they are to be ground fine in 
tifiwentine, let dry, and are then fit for 
use ; some of the smooth colours, as ver- 
milion, lampblack, &c., do not sequire 
grinding in turpentine first. The co- 
lours are mixed on a palette or marble 
slab rather stiff with copal varnish and 
thinned for use with turpentine; they 
require copal varnish enough to make 
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tl>em bind and drj firm and work free, 
but not cnona;h to make them shining 
isr stick}-. When gilding is wished, use 
'.apan gold size, bearing in mind that 
any ground colour, imitation wood, &c., 
upon which gold ornaments are to ap- 
pear, must have one coat of spirit var- 
nish over it before sizing, which is ne- 
cessary also when objects are painted on 
a black or other coloured ground — the 
spirit varnish preventing the ground co- 
lour from working up. Coloured prints 
or drawings on paper, pasted close and 
tight on the wood, form a pretty centre ; 
they must always be sized with isinglass ^ 
size twice over before they are varnished 
over with the spirit varnish. Have^a 
little cup of turpentine by you w^hen 
painting to moisten the camel-hair pen- 
cils, and make them work free ; w-ash 
them in turpentine, and" keep the colours 
from the air as much as possible. 

Varnishing. — After the article is or- 
namented or painted, it must have a 
square block of wood, according to its 
size, and from 4 to 6 in. long, glued 
sligiitly on the bottom, to serve as a 
handle in the future process. It must 
then receive from 6 to 8 coats of white 
hard spirit varnish ; this should occupy 
tw-o'days; let it remain the following 
night in the varnish room, that it may 
set gradually, and then remove it to an 
airy place; the more current of aar, 
providing neither damp nor sun can get 
at it, the better; let it remain here 
about a fortnight, if you wish your work 
to stand well. When quite hard, the 
varnish w-ili crack all over in very mi- 
nute cracks, 

Huhbing Down. — ^To do this, provide 
yourself with some very -finely grated 
chalk, perfectly free from grit, and a 
rubber made of stuff doubled fiat five or 
six times round a piece of very stiff 
pasteboard, also a pan of clean w-ater; 
fix the article by the block in a vice, or^ 
any way convenient, soak the rubber in 
water, then, while wet, cover it with 
the grated chalk dry, and with it rub 
the article to and - fro, and afterwards 
crossways, till the cracks are all re- 
moved and the surface is perfectly flat 
and even, continually dipping the rubber 


in water, and taking fresh dry chalk, 
but keeping the rubber w'et and the 
hands also, to prevent the varnish print- 
ing ; wipe off occasionally w-ith the palm 
of the hand to observe the progress and 
prevent rubbing through. Be careful 
not to touch it with the hands dry, as 
the rubbing softens the varnish ; when 
smooth and even all over, stand by for 
about a week. 

Polishing and Finishing. — ^This is done 
in the same way as the rubbing dowm wdtli 
dry chalk and water, only using a wool- 
len cloth rubber instead of the stuff' one, 
and less chalk ; and the finishing or 
smoothing is done with the palm of the 
hand wet, without any rubber at ail. 
When the required polish or brightness 
is obtained, which takes but very little 
time, as it is supposed to be perfectly 
fiat, smooth, and even, from the rubbing 
down, and the polishing is only to give 
a brightness to the surface by a delicate 
and very slight friction on the varnish, 
now thoroughly hard and even. Stand 
it by till the next day, then knock off 
the block, scrape any of the unvarnished 
parts w^here the chalk and w-ater may 
have soaked in. Line the inside with silk, 
satin, velvet, tin-foil, or paper, according 
to the nature of the article ; then oil all 
over the polished parts with a piece of 
flannel soaked in Florence oil ; clean and 
finish off with a very soft cotton or silk 
duster and common flour ; dry, and if well 
done, it will look almost like plate glass. 
Carriage Japan. — 40 gallons raw 
linseed oil, 40 lbs. litharge, 20 lbs. 
red-lead, 10 lbs. black oxide of manga- 
nese, 2 lbs. white gum shellac. Set the 
oil over the fire and bring to the boiling 
point; add by degi-ees litharge and red- 
lead alternately and slowly; add the 
gum, and when this is melfed put in the 
manganese, and keep the w-hole in rapid 
motion from the time the oil is 200*^ 
jiFahr. until the making is finished. When 
the mixture is cool enough to bear the 
finger in a moment, add from 20 to 30 
gallons spmts of turpentine. 

Carriage Painting. — Carriage 
painting should be conducted In a room 
where dust can be entirely excluded, and 
where ready means of ventilation are 
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always at hand. The following receipts 
will give the mode of working both with 
boiled oil and with raw oil as a vehicle, 
the exclusive use of either oil being a 
very disputed question. When the wood- 
work of a carriage comes into the shop 
examine it closely, and if the grain has 
raised in any place, or it wants smooth- 
ing with sand paper, be sure and do it 
before priming the work, 

Priming, — -For the priming coat use 
white-lead mixed in prepared raw oil 
and one-eighth part turpentine, with a 
shade of lampblack if the carriage is to 
be a dark colour. The less paint used 
in priming the better, taking care not to 
leave it thick upon the edge, or to collect 
upon the mouldings, but going well over 
cracks, cheeks, and screw-heads, so that 
they have at least one coat -of paint over 
the surface which is to be puttied up. 

Second Goat. — After the priming has 
been four days drying, and has then been 
sand-papered off, give another coat of 
the same paint used for priming with a 
little drier, and about one-fourth as 
much turpentine as oil. Sometimes a 
third coat is applied. When thoroughly 
hard, fill in all screw-heads and places to 
be stopped with putty made of whiting 
and good drying varnish. 

Hough Stuffing. — 7 parts, yellow ochre ; 
1, white-lead ; 4, good drying var- 
nish ; 1, japan, and about -^th as much 
raw oil as of copal varnish and japan 
together ; mix, and grind with a muller/ 
or run through a colour mill. After 
grinding reduce with turpentine, so that 
it works easily under the brush ; apply 
several coats, each of which will take 
five or six days to dry, A carriage body 
will require at least three coats, but 
smaller vehicles need have but one. 

Rubbing Down. — ^The object of rubbing 
down is to have a smooth surface free 
from dents, grains of the wood, tool^ 
marks, or anything in the way of making" 
a fine even surface to put the finishing 
coat of paint on. Saw pumice-stone into 
blocks of a suitable size, shaping pieces 
of stone with a small round file to fit 
the beads. Wet the work with a sponge, 
and with a wet block of pumice-stone 
rub until the parts are smooth and level, 


using the wet sponge frequently to dean 
the paint and ascertain whether it is 
rubbed enough. When the brush marks 
are all rubbed out of the rough stuffing, 
the rubbing may be considered finished. 

Colouring. — ^After rubbing down apply 
a coat of lead-colour ground very fine in 
a paint mill. When this dry, rub 
down again very closely with fine sand 
paper; examine, putty up places neg- 
lected in former puttyings, &c. ; stand 
by to harden, and again rub with pumice- 
stone. Supposing the colour wished for 
is ultramarine blue, mix up white-lead 
‘ and Chinese blue to the required tint 
with 3 parts japan and 1 part oil, puu 
dry, and rub down with moss or a 
linen rag. Colour, if black, mix it with 
1 part oil and 3 parts japan ; if a trans- 
parent colour, thin it with sugar of lead 
and raw linseed oil, and let it dry. 
Colour, dry, then give from three to four 
coats of varnish. Observe that between 
every coat of colour the paint should be 
well rubbed with woollen cloth and 
ground pumice-stone. The striping should 
be laid on before the varnish is applied. 

Ironwork — The ironwork of a car- 
riage should have two coats of oil lead 
colour, sand paper well, give one coat 
more, after which give one coat best oil 
black, two coats black jajft^a, a slight 
rubbing, and a flowing coat of varnish. 

Varnishing and Polishing. — Good coach 
bodies are seldom polished with less than 
five or six coats of varnish. The work 
should be so ordered that decorations, 
heraldic devices, and so on, have at least 
two coats of rarnish over them. Cheap 
work intended to be finished with one 
coat of varnish ought to be laid on rather 
full and flowing; but if two coats are 
intended, the first coat should be laid 
more sparingly, and the second applied 
the third day after ; and an cases where 
a third coat is applied, the second coat 
ought previously to be rubbed down to 
nearly a dead fiat with ground pumice 
dust and water. If it is to be afterwards 
polished, let it stand at least fourteen 
days ; then take a very fine pumice dust, 
well sifted through a very fine silk or 
muslin sieve, wet the work with a brush 
and clean water, have ready some pieces 
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of white woollen cloth, folded up la a 
proper manner, dip a piece in water and 
then in the pumice dust, begin and rub 
do-wn the work from top to bottom with 
a regular pressure, beai-ing steadily but 
rather lightly, rubbing the work as 
nearly all alike as possible, because on 
that particular depends the beauty of the 
polishing; wash off from time to time 
with a sponge and water during the 
polishing, till with the palm of the hand 
rubbed two or three times in the same 
place, the work discover its polish ; then 
with a bit of serge or flannel, dipped in 
refined linseed oil, rub the work over, and 
afterwards clean it off with the hand, or 
a piece of fine leather, dipped in fine dried 
powder or flour. When cleared of the 
oil, a piece of fine flannel, dipped in dry 
flour and rubbed over it, will give it 
iJeauty and lustre. Varnishing must be 
conducted in a warm, dry atmosphere,, 
kept very equable in temperature ; it is 
therefore, a good plan always to have a 
warm stove in the varnishing room. 
Coach painters are aware that some 
copal varnishes will answer very well 
upon one coach body, but when applied 
upon another will sink in dead, fall into 
pin-holes, or be otherwise faulty, and 
are at a loss how to account for such 
failures ; they are not merely the effect 
of chance, but more frequently occur 
from the want of the necessary know- 
ledge of oils, colours, and varnishes ; for 
instance, when any piece of work is 
painted with a hard, solid, heavy, com- 
pact metallic or mineral colour, such as 
■white -lead, patent yellow, &c. The 
grounds are then firm, close, and solid ; 
and almost any copal varnish will look 
well, appear brilliant, stand polishing 
'well, and sooner, than on any other 
grounds ; it will last, however, but a short 
time, for if the varnish is deficient in 
gumminess, the metallic colour will im- 
bibe the virtue of the varnish and cau*e 
its decay. The same varnish applied 
upon green grounds, which are much 
more absorbent, will sink in sleepy or 
dead, not having a sufficient oily and 
gummy body. Therefore it is necessary 
■ that every painter should be acquainted 
■with the nature of his grounds, and pro- 


cure his varnish accordingly, namely 
for hard, compact, solid grounds, a 
strong, gummy, tough, but flowing var- 
nish ; and for all soft absorbent grounds, 
such as compound greens, lakes, brawns, 
drabs, a soft, strong, oily, free-flowing 
varnish. Copal varnishes, which abound 
with oil and gum, are those fittest for 
all sorts of coach- work, as they possess 
flmness, toughness, and durability ; yet 
they are slower in drying, and must 
stand some time before they will bear 
polishing ; whereas all hard brittle var- 
nishes will dry firm and hard, bear 
_ polishing very soon, but afterwards crack 
and fade all over. Coach painters ought 
to use the best polishing body copal for 
bodies, and even for carriage-work, where 
the colours are veiy pale and delicate, or 
at least lay the last coat with body var- 
nish. Where the work is dark, there is 
no occasion to fear usingla middling dark 
carriage varnish, as it is often better 
than the pale. Amber varnish is often 
used for varnishing black grounds or 
black japan, as possessing peculiar pro- 
perties ; besides, it is easy to lay on. 

To Prepaee Raw Oil. — Add |-th 
part good brown japan to 4 parts raw 
linseed oil. If paint requires any further 
drier, | oz. sugar of lead and. oz. white 
vitriol ground together can be added to 
each pound of paint. 

Yellow Colours. — When a coach is 
to be painted pale yellow, take 3 lbs. of 
dry white-lead, 1 lb. of whiting, | lb. ci 
litharge, | lb. of pale spruce ochre, all 
well dried ; grind with 3 parts raw oil, 
i 1 part turpentine; add sufficient gold 
1 size to make it dry, firm, and hard ; as 
I soon as dry, sand-paper and putty up 
I the work with hard putty, then prepare 
I a sufficient quantity of the above colours ; 

! apply 3 coats, rubbing down with care ; 

I after these apply a fourth, and if neces- 
sary a fifth coat, made of 3 lbs. of dry 
white-lead, ^ lb. of dry spruce ochre, 
I Ib. of pumice-stone, all well ground 
with 3 parts raw oil, 2 parts turpentine, 
adding a little pale gold size to dry it 
firm and hard. When dry and rubbed 
down, apply the finishing coat, pale 
patent yellow, ground in 4 parts pre- 
pared oil, 1 part turpentine ; and 1 coat. 
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if well laid, looks always nioi’e clear ami 
bright thaa when 2 ave applied. The 
aboTe being a mineral metallic colour, 
it is compact, firm, and durable, and 
will dry sooner, firmer, and harder, as 
well as bear out and support varnishing 
and polishing better, than most other 
colours. 

Lake Coloues. — If a coach is to be 
finished of a lake colour, proceed with 
the first four or five applications exactly 
as for yellow ; then take dry white-lead, 
ground with half oil and half turpentine, 
stain it with Indian red, and add a little 
gold size. V/hen dry and hard, rub it 
very smooth; then apply another coat 
of good Indian red, ground in prepared 
oil and turpentine, with very little gold 
size ; next rub that very smooth, let it 
harden well, taking great care not to cut 
through the former coat ; wash it cle.'in 
off, wipe it perfectly dry, let it be as free j 
from any moisture us possible, and then i 
apply the finiwshing coat of pure lake, ■ 
ground and worked in -imparts prepared 
oil, 2 parts turpentine, with a little pale 
gold size, or else very pale boiled oil, to 
cause it to dry. 

Geeen Colours. — In laying the finish- 
ing coat of any compound green on coach 
bodies, it is indispensably necessary that 
the colour be worked full, and laid off 
very smoothly and lightly, by working 
the brush perpendicularly from top to 
bottom ; otherwise compound green co- 
lours will always appear shaded, and if 
highly varnished, the shades will be ren- 
dered more, conspicuous. Several greens, 
from the nature of their component parts, 
will cause the varnish, however good and 
old, to ferment and fall into pin-holes. 
Prussian blue, when ground in oil with- 
out previous preparation, always becomes 
livery^ as it is termed, in a short time, 
and is then unfit for 'use ; this arises 
■ from the blue being composed of prussic 
acid and vitriol, which act on the oil. 
The strongest nitrous acid and acetate of 
lead are component parts of the chrome 
yellows; and all sorts of verdigris are 
made either by pyroligneous or vitriolic 
acids. All colours therefore which con- 
tain strong acids, whether mineral or 
regetabie, destroy the oils in which they 
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arc ground and iippliod, cause the wliofe 
body and brilliancy of the colour to fade, 
and even corrode and destroy the most 
durable varnishe.s. To gu.-ird ag;nnat 
the.se efiects, it is iic-ae,is:irY Jii p-repariiig 
Prussian blue to grind it very fine in 
pure soft water, and afterwards to pour 
on it plenty of boiling soft water, wash- 
ing it wudl ;iboLit, and allowing it to 
stand 8 or 10 hours to settle: the clear 
water must then be poured oif the sur- 
face, and more boiling ivater poured (ai 
the blue, 'which must be washed as be- 
fore, and when the colour has again 
settled, must be poured off, and the blue 
laid upon a linen filter to drain out the 
wat^r. When the blue has become rather 
stiff, remove It on to chalk stone.s, -oi* 
sheets of white paper, keeping it iree 
from dust ; dry it in the sun, if po.ssil)ie ; 
but if not convenient, dry it very gradu- 
ally by a stove. The more the blue is 
washed, the finer, softer, and more bril- 
liant it becomes, and the freer it will be 
from acid. 

Sbepainting Carriagres. •— Pre- 
vious to repainting or revarnishing iiny 
old coach-work, it is necessary first to 
wash the work quite clean, and also to 
rub down the surface with a wet cloth 
and ground pumice powder, until it 
appears quite dead, or without gloss. 
The work should then be washed, and 
I dried with a wash leather ; after which 
it is fit to receive either paint or var- 
nish. Old work is frequently dirty, 
greasy, and strongly impregnated with 
various exhalations, very injurious to 
paint-work and varnish from its being 
kept shut up in cold damp coach-houses^ 
which have often doors or pas.sages com- 
municating wdth stables, latrines, and 
so on. If therefore it be repainted or 
revarnished, without having been ’weii 
washed and rubbed down, it seldom or 
never dries properly, owing to the exha- 
lations with which the surface is in 
genmal incrusted: and should the sur- 
face be even clear from grease, no paint 
or varnish will adhere, or can be -well 
applied, on the old glossy surface, with- 
out its having been first rubbed down 
with the pumice powder and water, as 
that entirely removes all stains, grease, 
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and gloss from the surface. Paint or 
varnish will then adhere to the old 
ground, and can be easily worked and 
extended with the brush, ’without the 
colour cissing^ as it is termed. Varnish 
is very apt to ciss on old work, if the 
second coat is not applied as soon as ever 
the first coat is hard enough to hear 
varnishing. 

Carriage Japanning. — In order 
to lay a durable ground for finishing 
carriage-work with japan, examine all 
the work, particularly leather ; see that 
it is free from oil, grease, or wrinkles ; 
then prepare a priming colour, of equal ’ 
parts of white-lead, red-lead, and spruce 
ochre, all well dried, and ground s(M»a- 
rateiy rather stiff in linseed oil ; then 
mix the whole together, and add half a 
pint of gold size to each pound of colour, 
with as much turpentine as will cause 
the colour to work freely and easily. 
Brush the colour well out, rubbing it 
into every crack, joint, and crevice. As 
soon as this coat is dry, putty up all the 
cracks, and apply a second coat of the 
same colour. For the succeeding coats, 
grind equal parts of white-lead and 
spruce ochre rather stiff in half raw oil 
and turpentine ; add as much vegetable ! 
lampblack as will change it to a dark 
lead colour : add to each pound A pint 
of good boiled oil, ^ pint of gold size, 
and afterwards thin up the colour with 
turpentine for use, observing that the 
greater the quantity of turpentine which 
enters into the ’ composition of the 
grounds, the less durable they become, 
and that if the quantity of raw oil was 
increased, the grounds would become 
more firm, solid, and durable, but would 
neither dry nor rub down so soon. All 
colours intended for ohl grounds ought 
to he prepared and used with as much 
oil as will give a firm, tough solidity. 
After the dark grounds are properly^ 
tdled up, rubbed down smooth, and weV 
cleaned, apply a coat of calcined lamp- 
black, sifted very fine and mixed up with 
black japan, adding as much turpentine 
as will cause it to work freely. When 
this coat is dry and rubbed down, apply 
a finishing coat entirely of japan, with- 
out mixing it with i^arnish, which always 


causes japan to assume a green tint. 
Varnish with two or three coats of 
genuine amber varnish, which will not 
appear green, and is much more solid 
and durable than carriage copal var- 
nishes generally are. Some painters put 
Prussian blue, verdigris, &c., into thcdr 
last or finishing coat of japan, in order 
to keep down the rustincss of the japan ; 
all such grounds are never black, but of 
a slatey grey hue, and, when viewed in 
wet or moist -weather, appear ail over of 
a bloom or greenish grey tint. Nothing 
more effectual can be done by the painter 
to improve the jetty blackness of japan 
than proper application, judicious rub- 
bing doivn, -varnishing, and afterwards 
polishing. 

Carriag’e Graining^. Pollard 
Oak. — The ground should be formed 
with patches of Vandyke brown. A 
softener should be drawm between the 
patches and the curls or knots formed 
by turning a short-cut hair pencil, or 
sponge, tied on the end of a stick between 
the thumb and linger. To render the 
work more showy, patches of lake and 
burnt terra de sienna may be put in. 
The graining colours are made of equal 
portions of burnt Turkey umber or Van- 
dyke, raw terra de sienna and burnt 
copperas, ground separately in boiled oil 
or turps very stiff, and then mixed to- 
gether, the whole thinned with spirits 
of turpentine. A very light coat should 
be rubbed on the panel with a large 
sash brush, and. while wet a flat grafii- 
ing brush containing a very thin row of 
hairs should be dipped in the colour and 
dappled in a spirited manner in various 
directions. The brush should then be 
dipped in burnt umber made thin with 
turpentine, and some fine spirits thrown 
on. When the colours ane set, take the 
same flat brush, dip it into a thin glaze 
of burnt umber, and put the grain on in 
a curly direction. A small part only of 
the surface should be finished at once, as 
the work will blend better if kept moist. 
It is necessary that a sufficient quantity 
of oil should be put into the colours to 
bind them. 

Bird’s- EYE Maple. — The ground- 
should be light buff, prepared with white- 
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lejui, chrome yellow, and a little ver- 
milion or Venetian red to tone the 
brightness of the yellow. The graining 
is made of equal parts of raw umber and 
terra de sienna ground to a pi'oper con- 
sistence in ale. Spread the surface of 
the work with this colour, have some a 
little thicker prepared, and immediately 
take a sash tool or sponge and put on 
the dark shades, which may be softened ; 
with a badger-hair pencil. Before the | 
colour is dry put on the eyes by dabbing | 
with the dotter. When dry, put the i 
grain on the prominent parts with a , 
camel-hair pencil to imitate the small | 
hearts of the wood. When the whole is ; 
quite dry apply the varnish. 

Curled Maple. — For the ground mix- 
chrome yellow, white-lead, and burnt terra 
de sienna. For the graining, equal partvS 
of raw terra de sienna and umber, with a 
little burnt copperas, may be ground in 
turpentine and be ml-xed with a small 
quantity of grainers’ cream. Thin the 
colour with boiled oil ; then fill the tool, 
and spread the surface evenly. Hub out ; 
the lights with a piece of buff leather, 
which must be reasonably wiped to keep 
it clean. Soften the edges of the work 
very lightly, and when dry, put on the 
top grain with burnt umber and i*aw 
terra de sienna ground in ale, with the 
white of an egg beaten into it. When 
quite dry, varnish. ' 

VarnisBing and PolisMng 
Fret-work. — The wood is first well 
smoothed with fine glass paper, then 
covered with a thin coating of size, made 
from transparent glue, to prevent the 
varnish from sinking into the wood. 
When dry, pour some varnish into a 
saucer ; take a fine camel-hair brush, and 
commence to varnish at one corner, gra- 
dually spreading over the whole surface. 
Take care that there is not .oo much var- 
nish on the brush, if it is applied other- 
wise an even surface cannot be obtained. 
The first coating must he allowed to dry, 
which will take two or thi-ee hours. 
Take a sheet of the finest glass paper, 
and when the first coating of varnish is 
perfectly dry, glass-paper the whole sur- 
face, and make it smooth as before. This 
done, with great care spread next coat of 


varnish on, always using the glass pajSei 
when the surface does not turn out very 
smooth. The whole, when dry, may be 
rubbed w'eliwith a piece of worn woollen 
till it i& bright and smooth. To French 
polish the work, make the wood smooth 
as before. Then pour some prepared 
polish into a saucer, and some linseed oil 
into another. Then take some pieces oi 
woollen rag, and roll them up into a ball, 
covering them with a piece of iinen drawn 
tightly over. The rags inside should first 
he saturated with the polish, and the 
whole should be taken in the fingers oi 
the right hand in such a way that the 
linen may be tightly drawn over, and may 
prQisent to the wood a smooth round ect 
surface. Begin by polishing with free, 
circular strokes, and gradually travers- 
ing the whole surface. Apply now and 
then a drop of polish and a drop of oil 
to the surface of the rubber. When the 
grain of the wood disappears, allow it to 
stand for an hour or two till quite hard, 
and then glass-paper the whole as in var- 
nishing. Repeat the process of polish- 
ing until the surface is quite smooth. If 
dull patches a2>pear in the polish, they 
may be removed by a few drops of spirits 
of wine on a new rubber. 

French Polishing.— As in var- 
I nishing, a warm, dry atmosphere is es- 
sential, and all draughts of cold air from 
: door or window must be avoided. 

Pour a little linseed oil into a cup and 
some j)olish into another ; take a piece of 
woollen rag a few inches square, and hav- 
ing rolled it up into a ball saturate it 
with polish, and cover with a piece of 
linen or muslin drawn tightly over it. 
In this way the rubbers or pads are pre- 
pared, and they should, when taken by 
the fingers of the right hand, he held in 
such a manner as to draw the linen 
covering tight, and present a smooth, 
slightly convex surface to work with ; 
^apply one- drop of oil ana one drop of 
polish to the surface of the pad, and it is 
ready for use. Care must be taken that the 
material of which the rubbers are made 
is well washed and free from starch or 
soap. The work having been thoroughly 
smoothed with fine glass paper and the 
dust wiped away with a clean cloth, the 
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polishing is commenced with free, con- 
tinuous and uniform circular strokes, 
applied with very slight pressure, and 
gradually traversing the whole surface, 
observing not to do more than a square 
foot at a time ; the same process is re- 
peatedly continued, varying the position 
of the strokes as much as possible, but 
keeping them about the same size, and 
taking care that every portion of the sur- 
face receives an equal but not excessive 
quantity of polish, which is regulated 
partly by the degree of pressure on the 
rubber, and partly by squeezing it be- 
tween the fingers. 

The process of polishing is continued 
until the grain of the wood appears te* be 
thoroughly filled up, and the surface ex- 
hibits a uniform appearance, well covered 
with a thill coat of polish. It is then 
allowed to stand for an hour or two to 
become thoroughly hard, when it is 
rubbed with very fine glass paper, to 
smooth down all the irregularities of the 
grain of the wood, and also of the polish. 
The polishing is then repeated, and, if 
it should be found necessary, it is again 
smoothed, and the polishing is persevered 
in until the surface appears quite smooth, 
and uniformly covered with a thin and 
tolerably bright coat of polish, but which 
will, nevertheless, show cloudy marks 
from the rubber, owing to the presence 
of the oil, which is finally removed with 
a few drops of spirits of wine applied on 
a clean rubber and covered with a clean 
soft linen rag, with which the work is 
rubbed with very light strokes, applied 
first with a circular motion, and when 
the surface appears nearly dry, straight 
strokes are taken lengthways of the grain 
of the wood, and traversed entirely off 
the ends of the work ; this is continued 
until the rubber and work are both quite 
dry, when the polishing will be completed. 
The polish, however, will he partly ab-, 
sorbed by the wood in the course of •, 
day or two ; and therefore it is desirable 
to repeat the process after a lapse of a 
few days, first slightly rubbing down the 
former coat with very fine or nearly 
worn-out glass paper. 

STOpriNG- FOR French Polishino.— 
Plaster of Paris, when made into a creamy 


paste, with water, proves a most valuable 
pore-filling material. It is to be rubbed 
by means of a coarse rag across the woody 
fibre into the holes and pores, till they be 
completely saturated, and then the su- 
perfluous stucco on the outside is to be 
instantly wiped off. The succeeding pro- 
cesses are technically termed papering, 
oiling, and embodying. 

When finely-pounded whiting is slaked 
with painter’s drying oil, it constitutes 
another good pore-fisller- It is applied 
in the same manner as the preceding one, 
and it is recommended on account of its 
quickly hardening and tenacious virtues 
as a cement ; sometimes white-lead is used 
in lieu of the whiting. 

Before using either of these, or other 
compositions for the same purpose, it is 
best to tint them to correspond exactly 
with the colour of the article it is in- 
tended to size. 

Holes and crevices may be well filled 
up with a cement that is made by melt- 
ing beeswax in combination with resin 
and shellac. 

Polisb.ixig' Wood Carving.— 
Take a piece of wadding, soft and pliable, 
and drop a few drops of white or trans- 
parent polish or French polish, according 
to the colour of the wood. 'Wrap the 
wetted wadding up in a piece of old linen, 
forming it into a pad ; hold the pad by 
the surplus linen ; touch the pad .with 
one or two drops of linseed oil. Pass the 
pad gently over the parts to be polished, 
working it round in small circles, occa- 
sionally re-wetting the wadding in polish, 
and the pad with a drop or so of oil. The 
object of the oil is merely to cause th€ 
pad to run over the wood easily without 
sticking, therefore as little as’|)ossible 
should be used, as it tends to deaden the 
. polish to a certain extent. Where a carv- 
ing is to be polished after having been 
varnished, the same process is necessary, 
but it can only be applied to the plainer 
portions of the work. Plane surfaces 
must be made perfectly smooth with 
glass paper before polishing, as every 
scratch or mark will show twice as badly 
^after the operation. When the polish is 
' fii’st rubbed on the wood, it is called the 
bodying in ; it will sink i^to the wood 
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and not givo much glaze. It must, when 
diy, have another body rubbed on, and a 
third generally finishes it; but if not, 
the operation must be repeated. Just 
before the. task is completed, greasy 
smears will show themselves ; these will 
disappear by continuing the gentle rub- 
bing without oiling the pad. 

Polisliing o'i' Oiling Planes.— 
Planes made from naturally dried beech- 
wood are much lighter in colour than 
those made from artificially dried or 
steamed beech- For planes made of the 
f rst-naraed beech, use raw linseed oil, 1 
gill; dragon’s blood, 1 pennyworth ; yel- 
low ochre, as much in bulk as dragon’s 
blood; mix these together, and rub the 
planes all over except the sole or bottom ; 
let them remain about a week. Take them 
and rub well ail over with a clean soft 
rag; give one more coat of oil alone. i 
Let it dry fur three or four days, then 
rub well with a clean rag ; lay them by 
for a week or two ; rub again with rag, 
and use them if wanted. Let care be 
taken to keep them free from dust while 
the oil is wet, or they will be a dirty 
colour. For .steamed beech proceed the 
same, except not to use more than about 
half the quantity of dragon’s blood. 

PrexLcii Polish, — 1. 1 pint of 
spirits of wine, oz. of gum copal, | oz. 
of gum arabic, and 1 oz. of shellac. 
Bruise the gums and sift them through 
a piece of muslin. Place the spirits and 
the gums together in a vessel closely 
corked, place them near a warm stove, 
and frequently shake them; in tAvo or 
three days they will be di.ssol\’-ed. Strain 
through a piece of muslin, and kee|> it 
corked tight. 2, Shellac, 6 oz. ; naphtha, 

1 quart ; benzoin, | oz. ; sandarach, 1 .oz. 

3. dissolve oz. shellac, oz. sandarach, 
in ^ pint naphtha. To apply the polish 
fold a piece of fl;iniiel into a sort of 
cushion, w-et it well with the polish, then 
lay a piece of clean linen rag over the 
flannel, apply one drop of linseed oil; 
rub your work in a circular direction 
lightly at first. To finish off, use a little 
naphtha applied the same as the polish. 

4. Pale sliellac, 2| lbs.; mastic and 
sandarach, of each 3 oz. ; spirits, 1 gallon. 
Dissolve, and add copal varnish, 1 pint ; 
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mis well by agitation. 5. Shellac, 
12 oz wood naphtha, 1 quart ; dissolve, 
and add h pint of linseed oil. 6. Crush 

3 oz. of shellac with oz, of gum mastic, 
add 1 pint of methylated spirits of Avine, 
and dissoh'e. 7. Shellac, 12 oz. ; gum 
eiemi, 2oz. ; gum copal, 3 oz. ; spirits 
of Avine, 1 gallon ; di.ssoiA"e. 8. Shellac, 
1| oz. ; gum juniper, | oz. ; henzoin, 
'I oz. ; methylated alcohol, § pint. 9. 
1 oz. each of gums mastic, sandarach, 
seed-lac, shellac, and gum arabic, reduce 
to poAvder ; then add | oz. Aurgin wux; 
dissolve in a bottle Arith 1 quart rectified 
spirits of wine. Let it stand for 12 
houi's, and it is then fit for use. 10. 
1 gum-lac ; 2 drs. mastic in drops - 

4 drs. sandarach ; 3 oz. shellac ; I- oz. gum 
dragon. Eeduce the Avhole to poAV'der. 

French Polish Beviver.— 1. Lin- 
seed oil, r]- pint ; spirits of camphor, 1 oz. ; 
A'inegar, 2 oz. ; butter of antimony, oz, ; 
spirit of hartshorn, ^ oz. 2. | gill 
vinegar; 1 gill spirits of wine; 1 dr. 
linseed oil. 3. Naphtha, 1 lb. ; shellac, 
4 oz. ; oxalic acid, | oz. Let it stand 
till dissolved, then add 3 oz. linseed oil. 

Furniture Paste. — 1. To keep 
Avood light, scrape | lb. beeswax into 
^ pint of turpentine. By adding linseed 
oil the Avood is darkened. 2. Dissolve 
6 oz. pearlash in a quart of hot water, 
add I lb. of AA'hite AA^ax, and simmer for 
half an hour in a pipkin ; take from off 
the fire, ai^d when cool the wax will 
float, which sliould be taken ofij and, 
AAuth a little hot water, AA'orked into a 
paste. 3. Beeswax, spirits of turpentine, 
and linseed oil, equal parts; melt and 
cool. 4. Beeswax, 4 oz, ; turpentine, 
10 oz. ; alkanet I’oot to colour ; melt and 
strain. 5. Digest 2 drs. of aikanet root 
m 20 oz. of turpentine till the colour is 
imparted ; add yelloAv Avax in shaAings, 
4 oz. ; place on a Avater bath and stir 
till the mixture is complete. 6. Bees- 
' 4 va-x, 1 lb. ; linseed oil, 5 oz. ; alkanet 
root, J oz. ; melt, add 5 oz. of turpentine, 
strain and cool. 7. Beeswax, 4 oz. 
resm, 1 oz. ; oil of turpentine, 2 oz. ; 
Yenetian red to colour. 8, 1 lb. of AAdiite 
AAUix ; 1 oz. black resin ; 1 oz. alkanet 
root ; and 10 oz. linseed oil. 
Furniture Cream, — 1. Yellow 


Vas, 4 oz. ; yellow soap, 2 oz. ; water, 
50 oz. ; boil, with constant stirring, and 
add boiled oil and oil of turpentine, each 
5 oz. 2, Soft' water, 1 gallon; soap, 

4 oz. ; white wax, in shavings, 1 lb, 
Iloil together, and add 2 oz. of pearlash. 
To be diluted with water, laid on with a 
paint brush, and polished off with a hard 
brush or ciotli. 3. Wax, 3 oz. ; pearl- 
ash, 2 oz. ; water, 6 oz. Heat together, 
and add 4 oz, of boiled oil and 5 oz. of 
spirits of turpentine. 

White Fehnithre Cream. — Raw 
linseed oil, 6 oz. ; white wane vinegar, ‘ 
3 oz. ; methylated spirit, 3 oz. ; butter 
of antimony, 4 oz, ; mix the linseed oil 
with the vinegar by degrees, and 
well so as to prevent separation; add 
the spirit and antimony, and mix tho- 
roughly. 

Furniture Oils.— 1. Boiled lin- 
seed oil, 1 pint; yellow vrax, 4- oz. ; 
melt, and colour with alkanet root. 2. 
Acetic acid, 3 drs. ; oil of lavender, dr. ; 
rectified spirit, 1 dr. ; linseed oil, 4 oz. 
3. Linseed oil, 1 pint ; alkanet root, 
2 02 . ; heat, strain, and add lac varnish, 
1 oz. 4. Linseed oil, 1 pint ; rectified 
spirit, 2 oz, ; butter of antimony, 4 oz. 

Oil for Darkening Furniture. — 
1 pint linseed oil ; 1 oz. rose - pink ; 
and 1 oz. of alkanet root, beaten up in a 
metal mortar ; let the mixture stand for 
a day or two ; then pour off the oil, 
which will be found of a rich colour. 
Or, mix 1 oz. of alkanet root with 4 oz. 
of shellac varnish, 2 oz, of turpentine, 
the same quantity of scraped beeswax, 
and a pint of linseed oil : this should 
stand a week. 

Furniture Ileviver, — Pale lin- 
seed oil, raw, 10 oz. ; lac varnish and 
wood spirit, of each 5 oz. Mix well be- 
fore using. 

Poiisli for Turners’ Work. — 
Dissolve 1 oz. of sandarach in ^ pint of 
spirits of wine ; shave 1 oz. of bee.swati', 
and dissolve it in a sufficient quantity of 
spirits of turpentine to make it into a 
paste, add the former mixture to t by 
degrees ; then, with a woollen cloth, apply 
it to the work while it is in motion in the 
lathe, and polish it with a soft linen rag ; 
it will appear as if highly varnished. 


. Cleaning and Folisiimg: Ma-* 
kogany. — ^Take l pint of the furniture 
oil^' mix with it | pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine and I pint of \dnegar; wet a 
woollen rag with the liquid and rub the 
wood the way of the grain, then polish 
with a piece of fiannel and soft cloth. 

Furniture Poiisli.;— Melt three or 
four pieces of sandarach, each of the size 
of a walnut, add 1 pint of boiled oil, and 
boil together for 1 hour. While cooling 
add 1 dr, of Venice turpentine, and if 
too thick a little oil of turpentine also. 
Apply this ail over the furniture, and 
after some hours rub it off; rub the fur- 
niture daily, without applying fresh 
varnish, except about once in two 
months. Water does not ^ injure this 
polish, EQd any stain or scratch may be 
again covered, which cannot be done with 
French polish. 

To Polisk Wainscot.— Take as 
much beeswax as required, and placing 
it in a glazed earthen pan, add as much 
spirits of wine as will cover it, and let it 
dissolve without heat. Add either one 
ingredient as is required, to reduce it to 
the consistence of butter. When this 
mixture is well rubbed into the grain of 
the wood, and cleaned off with clean 
linen, it gives a good gloss to the work, 
Polish for Carved Cabinet- 
work. — Dissolve 2 oz. of seed -lac, and 
2 oz. of white resin, in 1 pint of spirits 
of wine. This varnish or polish must be 
laid on warm, and if the work can be 
warmed also, it will be much the 
better; at any rate, moisture and damp- 
ness must be avoided. Used with a 
brush for standards or pillars of cabinet- 
work. The carved parts of cabinet-work 
are also polished thus : varnish the parts 
with the common wood varnish, and 
having dressed them off where necessary 
with emery paper, apply the polish used 
for the other parts of the work. 

Copal Polish . — ^hlelt with gentle 
heat finely-powdered gum copal, 4 parts, 
and gum camphor, 1 part, with ether to 
form a semi-fluid mass, and' then digest 
with a sufficient quantity of alcohol. ■ 
Polishing* in the X«athe, — Good 
work does not require much poHsi.,ngj 
for the teauty of it depends more on being 
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executed with tools properly ground, set, 
and in good order ; the work performed 
by such tools will have its surface much 
smoother, its mouldings and edges much 
better finished, and the whole nearly 
polished, i’eq;uiring, of course, much less 
subsequent polishing than work turned 
with Hunt tools. One of the most neces- 
sary things in polishing is cleanliness ; 
therefore, previous to beginning, it is as 
w'-ell to clear the turning-lathe or work- 
bench of all shavings, dust, and so on, as 
also to examine all the powders, lacquers, 
linen, flannel, or brushes which may be 
required ; to see that they are free from 
dust, grit, or any foreign matter. For 
further security, the polishing powders 
used are sometimes tied up in a piece of 
linen, and shaken as through a sieve, so 
that none but the finest particles can 
pass. Although, throughout the follow- 
ing methods, certain polishing powders 
ai*e recommended for particular kinds of 
work, there are others applicable to the 
same purposes, the selection from which 
I’emains with the operator; observing 
this distinction, that when the work is 
rough and requires much polishing, the 
coarser powders are best ; but the 
smoother the work, the less polishing it 
requires, and the finer powders are pre- 
ferable. 

Soft woods may be turned so smooth 
as to require no other polishing than 
that produced by holding against it a 
few fine turnings or shavings of the same 
wood whilst revolving, this being often 
sufficient to give it a finished appearance ; 
hut when the surface of the wood has 
been left rough, it must be rubbed 
smooth with polishing paper, constantly 
varying the position of the hand, other- 
wise it would occasion rings or grooves 
in the work. When the work has been 
polished with the lathe revolving in the 
usual way, it appears to be smooth ; hut 
the roughness is only laid down in one 
direction, and not entirely removed, 
which would prove to be the case by 
turning the lathe the contrary way, and 
applying the glass paper ; on which ac- 
count work is polished best in a pole- 
iathe, which turns backwards and for- 
wards alternately, and therefore it is 
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well to imitate that motion as nearly as 
possible. 

Mahogany^ walnut^ and some other 
woods, of about the same degree of hard- 
ness, may be polished by either of the 
following methods : — Dissolve, by heat, 
so much beeswax, in spirits of turpen- 
tine, that the mixture when cold shall 
be of about the thickness of honey. This 
may be applied either to furniture or to 
work running in the lathe, by means of 
a piece of clean cloth, and as much as 
possible should then be rubbed oif by 
means of a clean flannel or other cloth. 
Beeswax alone is often used ; upon fur- 
niture it must be melted by means of a 
wariw. flat iron ; but it may be applied 
to work in the lathe by holding the wax 
against it until a portion of it adheres ; 
a piece of woollen cloth should then be 
held upon it, and the lathe turned very 
quickly, so as to melt the wax ; the su- 
perfluous portion of which may be re- 
moved by means of a small piece of wood 
or blunt metal, when a light touch with 
a clean part of the cloth will give it a 
gloss. A very good polish may be given 
to mahogany by rubbing it over with 
linseed oil, and then holding against it a 
cloth dipped in fine bi’ick-diist. For- 
merly nearly all the mahogany furniture 
made in England was polished in this 
way. 

Hard Woods. — These, from their na- 
ture, are readily turned very smooth ; 
fine glass paper will suffice to give them 
a very perfect surface ; a little linseed 
oil may then be rubbed on, and a portion 
of the turnings of the wood to be po- 
lished may then be held against the ar- 
ticle, whilst it turns rapidly round, 
which will, in general, give it a fine 
gloss. Sometimes a portion of shellac, 
or rather of seed-lac, varnish is appiiea 
upon a piece of cloth, in the way for- 
rgieriy described. The polish of all orna- 
mental work wholly depends on the exe- 
cution of the same, which should be done 
with tools properly shai*pened ; and then 
the work requires no other polishing but 
with a dry hand-brush, to clean it from 
shavings or dust, this trifling friction 
being sufiicient to give the required 
lustre. 
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Ivory Of bone admits of being turned 
veiy smooth, or, when filed, may after- 
wards be scraped, so as to present a good 
surface. They may be polished by rub- 
bing them first with fine glass paper, 
and then with a piece of wet linen cloth 
dipped in powdered pumice-stone; this 
will give a very fine surfiice, and the final 
polish may be produced by washed chalk 
or fine whiting, applied by a piece of 
cloth wetted in soapsuds. Care must be 
taken in this, and in every instance 
whei’e articles of different fineness are 
successively used, that previously to ap- 
plying a finer, every particle of the 
coarser material be removed, and that 
the rags be clean and free from gfitti- 
..ness.' 

Ornamented work must be polished 
with the same materials as plain work, 
using brushes instead of linen, and rub- 
oing as little as possible ; otherwise, the 
more prominent parts will be injured. 
The polishing material should be washed 
off with clean water, and when dry may 
be rubbed with a clean brush. 

Horn and tortoiseshell are so similar in 
their nature and texture that they may 
be classed together, as regards the gene- 
ral mode of working and polishing them. 

A very perfect surface is given by scrap- 
ing ; the scraper may he made of a razor- 
blade, the edge of which should be rubbed 
upon an oil-stone, holding the blade 
nearly lipright, so as to form an edge 
like that of a currier’s knife, and which, 
like it, may be sharpened by buimishing. 
Work, wdien properly scraped, is pre- 
pared for polishing. To effect this, it is 
first to be rubbed with a buff, made of 
woollen cloth, pe?'feotly free from grease ; 
the cloth may be fixed upon a stick, to 
be used by hand ; but what the workmen 
call a bob, which is a wheel running in 
the lathe, and covered with the cloth, is 
much to be preferred, on account of the;^ 
rapidity of the operation. The buff is t« 
be covered either with powdered char- 
coal and wuiter, or fine brick-dust and 
water ; after the work has been made as 
smooth as possible with this, it is fol- 
lowed by another buff, or hob, on which 
washed chalk, or dry whiting, is rubbed ; 
the comb or other article to be polished ,| 


is moistened slightly with vinegai*, and 
the buff and whiting will produce a fine 
gloss, which may be completed by rub- 
bing it with the palm of the hand and a 
small portion of dry whiting, or rotten- 
stone. 

Pigments. Indian Red.— When 
pure this is a native mineral production, 
it is manufactured artificially by calcin- 
ing sulphate of iron until the water of 
crystallization is expelled, then roast it 
with a fierce fire until acid vapours cease 
to arise ; cool, wash the remainder with 
water until the water ceases to affect 
litmus paper, then dry. An inferior 
quality is made by calcining 11 parts 
common salt with 25 parts green sul- 
phate of iron, wash well with water, 
dry, and powder the remainder. As thus 
prepared Indian red is the same q,s jewels 
lers^ rouge and colcothar. When used as 
a pigment it is frequently mixed with 
red ochre. It is a very permanent colour, 
can be made of different tints, and is es- 
pecially useful in fresco and silicious 
painting. The finest Indian i*ed or crocus 
usually undergoes a second calcination, 
in which it is exposed to a very intense 
heat. 

Light Red, made from yellow ochre 
by careful calcination. This colour mixes 
well with both oil and water, and gives 
a capital flesh colour when mixed with 
white. 

Red Chalk. — A natural clay contain- 
ing nearly -L protoxide and carbonate of 
iron. 

Red-lead. — Prepared by placing 
ground and well-washed massicot in iron 
trays piled up on the hearth of a rever- 
beratory furnace, m a heat of from 600° to 
650° Fahr,, stirring it occasionally .until 
of the proper colour. 

Massicot (^Protoxide of Lead). — Genuine 
massicot is the strongest oxide of lead, 
and its colour is a dull orange yellow, 

. but artists occasionally apply the term 
massicot to white-lead roasted until it 
turns yellow. In the preparation of 
minium the lead is calcined in a re- 
verberatory furnace ; this process gives a 
mixture of massicot and lead ; these are 
separated by washing and trituration; 
the ..massicot being much lighter remains 
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suspended in the %vatGr ; it is, drawn 
and left to settle ; the deposit which it 
then forms is collected and dined, and 
this is the true massicot. It may be em- 
ployed with advantage in preparing the 
drying oils ; it produces the same effect as 
litharge when very finely ground. It may 
he employed as a colour; its tint is not 
brilliant ; hut as it is a better drier than 
white-lead, it may be substituted for it 
in mixing with colours which dry with 
dillicnlty, as the lakes and the bitu- 
minous earths. 

Miniinn. — A higher degree of o.tidation 
transforms the massicot into minium. On 
a large scale minium is prepared by cal- 
cining massicot in reverberatory fur- 
naces ; it becomes first of a dark orange 
colour, then purpi^j hut this last tint 
disappears on its cooling ; when at this 
point, the doors of the furnaces arc closed, 
but not liermetically, so as to allow of a 
little air entering. The massicot cools 
very slowly ; and as it absorbs the oxy- 
gen of the air, it becomes of a strong 
orange colour and grows finer in propor- 
tion "to the slowness of its cooling. If- 
instead of massicot we calcine ceruse, a 
peculiar red, called ‘‘mineral orange,” is 
obtained ; it is a minium, but of a tint 
more pure and brilliant than any of its 
class. 

To Test Bed-lead.-— There are few 
substances to be found which can be 
mixed with red-lead wfithout injuring its 
brilliant colour. Nevertheless, it is often 
mixed with brick-dust or red ochre. For 
detecting brick-dust, heat the red-lead in 
an earthen crucible, and then dissolve it 
in diluted nitric acid. If brick-dust is 
present it remains undissolved. To de- 
tect red ochre, boil the red-lead in muri- 
atic acid ; dilute the solution with w^ater 
and filter it. Add to a portion of the 
clear solution a solution of yellow prus- 
siate of potash, and to another portion an 
excess of a solution of caustic potash. If 
the fi]'st reagent produces a dark blue 
precipitate, and the second a brown pre- 
cipitate, the red-lead contains red oChre. 

VeiijUIlion. — Vermilion is a sul- 
phide of mercury ; it may be used in oil, 
water, fresco, and silicious painting. In 
■ all cases, however, it gets slightly darker 


in time ; this is not a cliemieal but a 
physical change. With the exception 
mentioned, this pigment is very perma- 
nent. Vermilion is composed of mer- 
cury and sulphur, very intimately com- 
bined. It is found naturally formed in 
the quicksilver mines; but that which 
is used in painting *3 an artificial pro- 
duction. 1. Vermilion is prepared by 
melting one part of iiilphur, and adding 
to it gradually live or six parts of mer- 
cury; the heat is continued until the 
mixture swells up, then cover the vesstd 
and remove it iVoni the heat ; when tlie 
mixture is cold reduce it to powder and 
Gubiime in a closed vessel so ])l;u:eii in 
a fi^rrnace that the llames may play 
freely around it to about hall' its height. 
The heat is gradually increased until the : 
lower portion of the subliming vessel 
becomes rod liot; tiie cold sublimate is 
broken into pieces, ground in water to 
a fine powder, passed through a sieve 
and dried. At first the mixture be- 
comes black, takes the name of iEthiops 
mineral, or black sulphuret of mercury 
this substance is then reduced to powder, 
and sublimed in appropriate vessels, wiien 
a crystallized mass is obtained, com- 
posed of bright filaments of a violet tint; 
by trituration it becomes of a scarlet 
colour. But the mere grinding ^vill not 
be sufficient to give ca bright tone to the , 
vermilion; various methods are em- 
ployed for that purpose, wJiich are not 
generally known. Some manufacturers 
grind these ingredients up with plain 
water or with urine, and afterwards boil 
it for some time; others treat it with 
nitric acid; but it d:es not happen tluit 
any of the methods hitherto employed 
for heightening the colour of vermilion 
obtained by sublimation, give the same 
brightness as the Chinese vermilion, the 
preparation of which is not nnowm. 2. 
iQuicksilver 300 parts, floi,vera of sulphur 
parts, grind them together or some 
hours and then add gradually 75 parts 
caustic potash dissolved in 450 parts 
w'ater ; continue the grinding foi' some 
time longer, then gently heat the mix- 
ture in an iron vessel, first stirring con- 
stantly, but after-wards only at intervals, 
keeping the heat as near 115° Fahi% m : 
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possible, and observing to add fresh water 
as the evaporation takes place. When 
the colour begins to redden great care 
IS necessary to preserve the mixture at 
the proper temperature and to keep the 
siilphuret of mercury quite pulverulent. 
As soon as the colour is nearly tine the 
process must be conducted with in- 
creased caution and at a lower heat for 
some hours, until a rich colour is pro- 
duced. This is well washed in water and 
dried. It is very injurious for those em- 
ployed to inhale mercurial vapours, for 
which reason this operation should be 
performed only in a place where the 
chimney has a good current of air ; there 
also should be fixed to the tube of «lass 
with, which the mixture is stirred a staff 
sufficiently long to hold at' good distance 
from the vessel ; in tfie same way the 
spoon should be lengthened with which 
the potash is added. 

CA.RMINE. — Boil 1 lb. of cochineal and 
4 drs. carbonate of potassa in 7-^- galls, 
of water for quarter of an hour. The pot 
is taken from the fire and S drs. alum in 
powder mixed into the liquor, which is 
aftei'wards well stirred and then allowed 
to settle for 20 minutes or . The 
liquid is poured into a fresh vessel and a 
solution of 4 drs. fish glue or isinglass, 
dissolved in a pint of water and strained, 
mixed with it. “ When a skin is formed 
upon the surface the heat is taken away 
and the liquor rapidly stirred, and al- 
lowed afterwards to settle for half an hour 
or so, when the deposited carmine is care- 
fully collected, drained, and dried, 
FAintees’ Cream. — Ikile nut-oil, 6 oz., 
mastic 1 oz. ; dissolve ; add | oz. of sugar 
of lead ground in a little oil ; then add 
water, gradually, until it acquires the 
consistence of cream, working it well all 
the time. Used by painters to cover their 
work when they are obliged to leave it 
for some time, It may be washed ofi^ 
with a sponge and water. , m 

liakes. — I,Jikes are mqde by adding a 
solution of alum, either alone or partly 
saturated with carbonate of potassa, to 
a filtered infusion or decoction of the 
cdlouring substance, and after agitation 
preeijn fating the mi.xture with a solutioii 
of carbonate of potash ; by precipitating 


a decoction or infusion of the colouring 
substance made with a weak alkaline 
lye, by adding a solution of alum ; or by 
agitating recently-precipitated alumina 
with a solution of the colouring matter, 
prepared as before, until the liquid is 
nearly decoloured, or the alumina ac- 
quires a sufficiently dark tint. The first 
method is usually employed for acidulous 
solutions of colouring matter, or for those 
whose tint is injured by alkalies; the 
second, for those that are bi-ighteiied, or 
at least uninjured by alkalies ; the third, 
for those colouring matters that have a 
great affinity for gelatinous alumina, and 
readily combine with it by mere agita- 
tion. By attention to these general rules, 
lakes may be prepared from almost all 
animal and vegetable colouring sub- 
stances that yield their colour to water, 
many of which will be found to possess 
great beauty and permanence. The pre- 
cise process adapted to each particular 
substance may be easily ascertained by 
taking a few drops of its infusion or de- 
coction, and observing the effects of alka- 
lies and acids on the colour. The quantity 
of alum or of alumina employed should 
be nearly sufficient to decolour the dye 
liquor, and the quantity of carbonate of 
potassa should be so proportioned to the: 
alum as to exactly precipitate the alu- 
mina without leaving free or carbonated 
alkali in the liquid. The first portion of 
the precipitate has the deepest colour, and 
the shade gradually becomes paler as the 
operation proceeds. A beautiful tone of 
violet, red, and even purple may be com- 
municated to the colouring matter of co- 
chineal by the addition of perchloride of 
tin ; the addition of arseniate of potassa in 
like manner gives shades which may be 
sought for in vain with alum or alumina. 
After the lake is precipitated, it must be 
carefully collected, washed with cold dis- 
tilled water, or tlie purest rain water, un- 
til it ceases to give out colour, and then 
carefully dried in. the shade. In this state 
it forms a soft velvety powder. 

I)EOP Laee is made by dropping the 
moist lake through a small funnel on 
a clean board or slab, and drying it by a 
gentle hi4at. A very little clear gum- 
wator is commonly added to the paste 
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to give the drops consistence when dry. 
Synonymous with Brazil-wood Lake. 

Blue Lake. — fugitive colour pre- 
pai'ed from some of the blue-coloured 
flowers. The name is also applied to 
lump archil, to moist alumina coloured 
with indigo, and to mixed solution of 
pearlash and prussiate of potash, preci- 
pitated with another solution of sulphate 
of iron and alum. These are permanent 
and beautiful, but are seldom used, in 
consequence of indigo and Prussian blue 
supplying all that is wanted in this class 
of colours. 

Brazil-wood Lake. — 1. Ground Bra- 
zil-wood, 1 lb. ; water, 4 galls. ; digest for 
24 hours, then boil for half an hour, add 
alum, lb., dissolved in a little water; 
mix, decant, strain, and add a solution 
of tin, I lb. ; again mix well and filter ; 
to the clear liquid add, cautiously, a so- 
lution of salt of tartar or carbonate of 
soda, as long as a deep-coloured precipi- 
tate forms, carefully avoiding excess ; col- 
lect, wash, and dry. The product is deep j 
red. By collecting the precipitate in ' 
separate portions, lakes varying in rich- 
ness and depth of colour may be obtained. 
The first portion of the precipitated lake 
has the brightest colour. An excess of 
alkali turns it violet, and the addition of 
cream of tartar, brownish red. The tint 
turns more on the violet red when the 
solution of tin is omitted. Some persons 
use less, others more, alum. 2. Add 
washed and recently-precipitated alu- 
mina to a strong and filtered decoction 
of Brazil-wood. Inferior to the last. 

Carmikated Lake. — 1. The residuum 
of the cochineal left in making carmine 
is boiled with repeated portions of water, 
until it is exhausted of colour; the 
resulting liquor is mixed with that de- 
canted off the carmine, and at once fil- 
tered; some recently-precipitated alu- 
mina is then added, and the whole gently 
heated, and well agitated for a short 
time; as soon as the alumina has ab- 
sorbed sufficient colour, the mixture is 
allowed to settle, after which the clear 
portion is decanted, the lake collected on 
a filter, washed, and dried. The decanted 
liquor if still coloured is now treated 
c. v?ith fresh alumina until exhausted, and 


thus a lake of a second quality is ob- 
tained. 2. To the coloured liquor obtained 
from the carmine and cochineal as above, 
a solution of alum is added, the filtered 
liquor precipitated with a solution of 
carbonate of potassa, and the lake col- 
lected and treated as before. Scarcely so 
good as the last. Some makers mix a 
solution of tin with the coloured liquor, 
adding the alum or alumina ; this brigh- 
tens the colour. The above lake is a good 
glazing colour with oil, but has little 
body. 

Cochineal Lake. — 1. 1 oz. cochineal 
in coarse powder ; water and rectified 
spirit, of each, 2^ oz. ; digest for a week, 
fiit<?i*, and precipitate the tincture with 
a few drops of solution of tin, added every 
2 hours, until the whole of the colour- 
ing matter is thrown down ; lastly, wash, 
the precipitate in distilled water, and dry 
it. 2. Digest powdered cochineal in am- 
monia water for a week, dilute the solu- 
tion with a little water,' and add the 
liquid to a solution of alum, as long as a 
precipitate falls, which is the lake. 3. 
Coarsely - powdered cochineal, 1 ' lb. ; 
water, 2 galls. ; boil 1 hour, decant, strain, 
add a solution of salt of tartar, 1 lb., and 
precipitate with a solution of alum. By 
adding the alum first, and precipitating 
the lake with the alkali, the colour will 
be slightly varied. All the above are 
sold as Carminated or Florence Lake, to 
which they are often superior. 

Green Lake. — Made by mixing blue 
and yellow lake together. Generally pre- 
; pared extemporaneously by the artist on 
his palette. 

Lac Lake. — ^B oil fresh stick-lac in a 
solution of carbonate of soda, filter the 
solution, precipitate wfith a solution of 
alum, and proceed as before. A fine 
red. ' ' ■ 

Madder Lake. — 1. Crop madder, 2 
ftoz. ; tie it in a cloth, beat it well in a 
pint of water in a stone mortar, and re- 
peat the process with about 5 pints oi 
fresh water until it ceases to yield colour ; 
boil the mixed liquor in an earthen ves- 
sel, pour it into a large basin, and add 
1 oz. of alum, previously dissolved in a 
pint of boiling water; stir well, and 
while stirring, pour in gradually of a 
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g^rong solution of carbonate of potassa 
or oil of tartar, oz. ; let the whole 
stand until cold, then pour off the yel- 
low liquor from the top, drain, agitate 
the residuum with boiling water in sepa- 
rate quantities, 1 quart ; decant, drain, 
and dry. Product, | an oz. The Society 
of Arts voted their gold medal to the 
author of this formula. 2, Add a little 
solution of acetate of lead to a decoction 
of madder, to throw down the brown 
colouring matter, filter, add a solution 
of tin or alum, precipitate with a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda or of potassa ; 
proceed as before. 3. Ground madder, 

2 lbs. ; water, 1 gall . ; macerate with agi- 
tation for 10 minutes, strain off the wiiter, 
and press the remainder quite dry ; re- 
peat the process a second and third time ; 
then add to the mixed liquors, alum, | lb. 
dissolved in water, 3 quarts ; and heat in 
a water bath for 3 or 4 hours, adding 
water as it evaporates ; next filter, first 
through flannel, and when sufficiently 
cold, through paper ; then add a solution 
of carbonate of potassa as long as a pre- 
cipitate falls, which must be washed un- 
til the water comes off colourless, and, 
lastly dried. If the alkali he added in 

3 successive doses, 3 different lakes will 
be obtained, successively diminishing in 
beauty. 

ORAxaE Lake. — Spanish annatto, 4 
oz. ; pearlash, f lb. ; water, 1 gall. ; boil 
for half an hour, strain, precipitate with 
alum, 1 lb., dissoh^e in water, 1 gall., 
observing not to add the latter solution 
wffien it ceases to produce an efferves- 
cence or a precipitate; strain, and dry 
the sediment in small squares, lozenges, 
or drops. The addition of some solution 
of tin turns this lake on the lemon yel- 
low ;• acids redden it. 

Red Lake. — Pearlash, 1 lb. ; clean 
sbreds of scarlet cloth, 3-| lbs. ; water 5 
galls. ; boil till the cloth is decoloured, 
filter the decoction, and precipitate with* 
a solution of alum, as before. See Mad- 
der Lake. 

Yellow Lake. — 1. Boil French ber- 
ries, quercitron bark or turmeric, 1 lb., 
and salt of tartar, 1 oz., in water, 1 gall., 
until reduced to one-half ; then strain the 
decoction, and precipitate with a solution , 


of alum. 2. Boil 1 lb. of the dye-stuff 
with alum, § lb. ; water, 1 gall. ; as be- 
fore, and precipitate tlie decoction* with 
a solution of airhonate of potash. See 
Orange Lake, 

White Pigments. — Whits. 
— ^Powdered Roman alum, 2 lbs. ; honey, 

1 lb.; mix dry, powder, calcine in a 
shallow dish to whiteness, cool, wash, 
and . dry. A beautiful and permanent 
white, both in oil and water*. 

Deebyshibe White. — From chalk or 
heavy spar, by grinding and elutriation. 

Mixeeal White. — Precipitated car 
bonate of lead. 

Newcastle White. — White - lead 
made with molasses vinegar. 

Nottixgham White." — White - lead 
made with alegar. Permanent white is 
now commonly sold for it. 

pEAEti White. — Fard's Spanish white. 
Trisnitrate of bismuth. * 

Peemanent White. — Artificial sul- 
phate of baryta, prepared by precipitating 
chloride of barium with dilute sulphuric 
acid, or a solution of glauber salts. A 
good fast white unchanged by sulphur- 
ous fumes. Used to mark jars and bot- 
tles for containing acids or alkalies, as it 
is affected by very few substances ; also 
to adulterate white-lead. 

Spanish Wh,ite. — The softest and 
purest white chalk, elutriated, made into 
balls, and well dried. Used as a cheap 
white paint. 

White-lead. — Made by suspending 
rolls of thin sheet lead over malt idnegar, 
or pyi’oligneous acid, in close vessels, the 
evaporation from the acid being kept up 
by the vessels being placed in a heap of 
dung, or a steam bath. Commercial car- 
bonate of lead, however prepared, is not 
the pure carbonate of lead, but always 
contains a certain proportion of hydrate. 
It is generally largely adulterated with 
I native sulphate of baryta or heavy spar, 
and sometimes with chalk. The former 
may be detected by its insolubility in 
dilute sulphuric acid, or a solution of 
oxalic acid or oxalate of ammonia, after 
having been treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or a hydrosulphuret, to throw 
down the lead. Pai*e carbonate of kad 
does not lose weight at a temperature of 
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*212^ Falir. ; GS grains are entirely- dis- 
solved ill 150 minims of noetic acid diluted 
with 1 ti. oz. of distilled water ; and the 
solution is not entirely precipitated by a 
solution of 60 grains of phosphate of soda. 
The solution in nitric acid should not 
yield a precipitate when treated with a 
solution of sulphate of soda. Used as a 
iiupehor white paint, and, in medicine, 
as an external astringent refrigerant, 
and desiccant. The particles of carbo- 
nate of lead prepared by ’pi'ecipitation, 
or by any of the quick processes, are 
in a somewhat crystalline arid semi- 
translucent condition, and hence do not 
cover so well as that just noticed ; also 
called fine white, and flake white. The 
following are some of the varieties of 
white-lead found in commerce. 

Dutch Wuite-lead. — 1, From flake ' 
white, 1 cwt, ; chalk, 3 cwt. 2. (Ordi- 
nary.) Flake white, 1 cwt. ; chalk, 7 
cwt. These form the best white-lead in 
the shops. 

2. English White - lead. — Flake 
xvhite lowered with chalk ; covers badly, 
and the colour is inferior to the preceding. 

Feench ‘ White-lead. — From li- 
tharge dissolved in vinegar and the lead 
thrown down by a current of carbonic 
acid gas from coke. Does not cover so 
well as flake white. 

HAMBiTRCr White.' — From flake white, 
1 cwt ; chalk, 2 cwt. Also sold for best 
Dutch white-lead. 

Venetian White.— From flake w^hite, 
or pure w'-hite-lead and chalk, equal parts. 

IdULPHATE OF Lead. — From an acetic 
or nitric solution of litharge precipitated 
by adding dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
white powder w'ashed and dried. The 
clear liquid decanted from the precipi- 
tate is poured on fresh litharge, when a 
second solution takes place ; this may be 
repeated for any number of times. 

Chinese White. — Take as much as is 
required of zinc white finely ground, put 
it on a marble or glass slab, mix it into 
a cream of the required consistence by 
adding mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
grinding with a glass muller. For quan- 
tity required to fill an ordinary sized 
Chinese white bottle, add to above 10 or 
12 drops of thick mucilage of g urn arabic 
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and'5 or 6 drops ofpnre glyeoHne ; griui 
well together, and iill bottle by aid ei“pa* 
lette knife. Make tragacanth mucilage by 
putting a small piece, size of a horse bean, 
into 2 oz. of cold water, letting it remain 
a day or two till gum swells up and ab- 
sorbs water, then beat into a pulp. It 
will easily regrind when djy with a little 
fresh medium. As required consistence 
depends much on habit and practice, we da 
not specify any exact projwrtions. it is 
easy to add white or medium to suit 
taste. The co.st when thus made is very 
trifling. 

Whiting. — The same as prepared 
chalk, but prepared more careiessiy, in 
horsK-miiis. 

Wilkinson’s White. — From litharge 
ground with sea water until it ceases to 
whiten, and then washed and dried. 

Green Pig'ments. — Bautii’s 
Green. — Yellow lake, Prussian blue, 
and clay, ground together. 

Bremen Green. — This is properly 
green verditer, but other preparations 
are frequently sold under the name. 

Brighton Green. — Sulphate of cop- 
per, 7 lbs,, add sugar of lead, 3 lbs, ; each 
separately dissolved in water, 5 pints 5 
mix the solutions, stir in whiting, 24 lbs., 
set the paste on chalk stones, and when 
dry grind it to powder. 

Brunswick Green.— A saturated so- 
lution of sal ammoniac, 3 parts, is poured 
over copper filings or shreds, 2 parts, 
contained in a vessel capable of being 
closed up, and the mixture is kept in a 
warm place for some weeks, when the 
newly-formed green pigment is separated 
from the unoxidized co])per, by washiug 
the mixture on a sieve ; it is then washed 
with water, and siowdy dried in tlie 
shade. Colour very deep and rich;" The 
lighter shades are produced by the ad- 
dition of sulphate of baryta. In another 
5 method a solution of crude carbonate of 
Wmonia or bone s])irit is added to a 
mixed solution of alum and blue vitriol, 
as long as it affects the liquor ; in a short 
time the precipitate is collected, washed, 
and dried. The various shades of green 
are produced by using different quantities 
of alum, which pales ” and cheapens^' 
it. 
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Oiirio:.i'E Greek. — P repared by melt- 
incj in a erucibie equivalent quantities of 
anhydrous boracic acid and bichromate of 
potassium, and treating the fused mass 
with water. Tlie hydrated oxide thus 
produced is washed and iiuely triturated. 
Common chrome green is a mixture of 
chrome yellow and I^russian bine, 

Emerai.d Greek, — A pulp is formed 
with verdigris, 1 part, and suHicient boil- 
ing water, and after being passed through 
a sieve, to remove lumps, is added gradu- 
ally to a boiling solution of arsenious 
acid, 1 part, in water, 10 parts, ,tho mix- 
ture being constantly stirred until the" 
precipitate becomes a heavy granular 
powder, when it is collected on a caiico 
iilter, and dried on chalk stones. 

Gellart’s Greek. — A mixture of co- 
balt blue and flowers of zinc with some 
yellow pigment. 

Inis Green. — ^A pigment prepared by 
grinding the juice of the petals of the 
blue flag with quicklime. It is very 
fugitive. 

JVIotJKTAiK Greek. — Native green 
carbonate or bicarbonate of copper ground 
to powder, either with or without thp 
addition of a little orpiment or chrome 
yellow. That of the shops is commonly 
prepared by adding a solution of carbo- 
nate of soda, or of potassa, to a hot mixed 
solution of sulphate of copper and alum. 
Green verditer is commonly sold for this 
articlei 

Prdssiak Greek. — The sediment of 
the process of making Prussian blue from 
bullock’s blood or horns, before it has had 
the hydrochloric acid added to it. It is 
also prepared by pouring liquid chlorine 
upon freshly-precipitated Prussian blue. 
As sold, tliis pigment is generally a mix- 
ture of Prussian blue and gamboge. 

Sap Greek. — A very fugitive pig- 
ment, prepared from the juice of buck- 
thorn berries. The berries are allo\ved 
to ferment for a week or eight days in a 
wooden tub. The juice is then pressed 
out, strained, a little alum added, and the 
whole evaporated to a proper consistence ; 
it is next rim into pigs’ bladders, and 
hung up in a dry situation to harden. An 
inferior article is made from the juice of 
black alder, and of evergreen privet. It 


is a common practice to add | pint of 
lime water and | cfe. of gum arable to 
every pint of either of the auove juices. 
Powdered arsenious acid, 11 oz.; carbo- 
nate of potassa, 1| lb. ; boiling water, 

1 gall. ; dissolve, Alter, and add the so- 
lution, as before, to another solution of 
crystallized sulphate of copper, 2 lbs., in 
water, 3 gall. Product, lb. A very 
fine grass-green colour. 

Scheele’s Green. — ^Whitc arsenic in 
powder, 1 part ; commercial potash, 2 
parts ; boiling water, 35 parts ; dissolve, 
Alter, and add the solution gradually, 
whilst still warm, to a Altered solution 
of sulphate of copper, 2 parts, as long as a 
precipitate falls ; -wash the newly-formed 
pigment with warm water, and dry it. 

Vienna or Schweikfurt Greek.— 
Arsenious acid, 8 lbs,, is dissolved in the 
least possible quantity of boiling water, 
and added to verdigris, '9 or 10 lbs., dif- 
fused through water, at 120° Fahr., the 
pap of the latter being Arst passed, 
through a sieve ; the mixed ingredients 
are then set aside till the mutual reac- 
; tion produces the proper shade. 2. Sul- 
phate of copper, 50 lbs., and lime, 10 lbs., 
are dissolved in good vinegar, 20 gall., and 
a boiling-hot solution of white arsenic, 
50 lbs., is conveyed as quickly as possible 
into the liquor; the mixture is stirred 
several times, and then allowed to sub- 
side, after which it is' collected on a Alter, 
dried, and powdered. The supernatant 
liquor is employed the next time for dis- 
solving the arsenic. 

Manganese Green. — Prepared by 
mixing intimately 3 or 4 parts caustic 
barytes, moistened with water, 2 parts 
nitrate of barytes, and 2 of oxide of man- 
ganese; then introducing the mixture 
into a crucible heated to dull redness, and 
when it has fused, pouring it out, pul- 
verizing it, digesting it in boiling water 
Ij^ashing it with cold water, and drying 
»it in an atmosphere which contains no 
carbonic acid, it answers well for paper 
hangings, being applied by means of thin 
gi ne , and for some other purposes, white 
of egg being used instead of the glue. 

Yellow Pigments. — Chrome 
Yeelow. — 1. Add a Altered solution of 
nitrate or acetate of lead to a like soIu« 
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tion of neiitral chromate of potash, as 
long as a precipitate falls; then collect 
this, wash it well with clean soft water, 
and dry it out of the reach of sulphu- 
retted vapours, 2. Dissolve acetate of 
lead in warm water, and add a sufficient 
quantity of sulphuric acid to convert it 
into sulphate of lead ; decant the clear 
liquid, wash the residuum with soft 
water, and digest it with agitation in a 
hot solution of yellow neutral chromate 
of potash, containing 1 part of that salt 
to every 3 parts of sulphate of lead ; 
decant the liquid, which is a solution of 
sulphate of potash, and careful!}’' drain, 
wash, and dry the newly-formed pig- 
ment. The product contains much sul- 
phate of lead, but covers as well, and has 
as good a colour as pure chromate of 
lead, whilst ;t is much cheaper. The 
shade may he varied by increasing or 
lessening the quantity of the chromate. 

King’s Yellow, or Orpiment. — A 
native sulphuret of arsenic. It is pre- 
pared artificially by sublimation from a 
mixture of arsenious acid and sulphur ; 
or by collecting the precipitaie when a 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas is 
passed through a solution of arsenious 
acid. 

Naples Yellow. — 1. Powdered me- 
tallic antimony, 3 parts by weight, oxide 
of zinc 1, red-lead 2, mixed, calcined, 
ground to a fine powder and fused in a 
closed crucible ; the fused mass is ground 
to a fine powder and well washed. 2. 
Washed diaphoretic antimony 1 part, 
red-lead 2, grind with water to a stiff | 
paste, and expose in a crucible to a red i 
heat for 4 or 5 hours. ' 

Blue Bigments. — II ltramarine. 
— Pure lapis lazuli reduced to fragments 
about the size of a pea, and the colourless 
pieces rejected ; 1 lb- is heated to redness, 
quenched in water, and ground to an im- 
palpable powder ; to this is added, yellow 
resin, 6 oz. ; turpentine, beeswax, and^^, 
linseed oil, each, 2 oz., previously melted 
together ; the whole is next made into a 
mass, which is kneaded in successive por- 
tions of warm winter, as long as it co- 
lours it blue ; from these it is deposited 
on repose, and is then collected, well 
washed with clean water, dried, and , 


sorted according to its qualities. T^e 
first water, which is usually dirty, i» 
thrown away ; the second gives a blue of 
the first quality ; and the third and fol- 
lowing ones yield samples of less value. 
Ultramarine is the most costly, but at the 
same time the most splendid and perma- 
nent, of our blue pigments, and works 
well m oil. 

Ultramarine Ashes. — Obtained from 
the resinous mass from making ultra- 
marine, by melting it with fresh oil, and 
kneading it in water containing a little 
potash or soda ; oi*, by burning away the 
wax and oil of the mass and well grind- 
ing and washing the residue with water. 
V^-y permanent, but much less brilliant 
than ultramarine. 

Azure Blue, or Paris Blue. — 1. 
Sulphur, 2 parts ; dry carbonate of soda, 
1 part ; mix well ; gradually heat them 
in a covered crucible to redness, or till 
the mi-xture fuses, then sprinkle in, by de- 
grees another mixture of silicate of soda 
and aluminate of soda (containing 72 
parts of silica and 70 parts of alifmina), 
and continue the heat for an hour. The 
product contains a little free sulphur, 

^ which may be separated by water. 2. 

, Kaolin, 37 parts ; sulphate of soda, 15 ; 

! carbonate of soda, 22 ; sulphur, 18 ; 
charcoal, 8 ; intimately mixed and heated 
from 24 to 30 hours, in large crucibles ; 
the product is then heated again in cast- 
iron boxes, at a moderate temperature, 
till the required tint is obtained ; it is 
finally pulverized, washed, and dried. 3, 
Take crystallized carbonate of soda, 1075 
grs. ; apply a gentle heat, and, when fused 
in its water of crystallization, shake in 
finely-pulverized orpiment, 5 grs., and, 
when partly decomposed, add as much 
gelatinous hydrate of alumina as contains 
7 grs. of anhydrous alumina ; finely-sifted 
clay, 100 grs., and flowers of sulphur, 
221 grs., are next to be added ; the whole 
placed in a covered crucible, and at first 
gently heated, to drive off the water ; 
but as soon as this is effected, raised to 
rednewss, the heat being so regulated that 
the ingredients only “ sinter ” together, 
without actually fusing ; the mass is then 
to be cooled, finely pulverized, suspended 
, in river water, and brought upon a filter ; 
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th^ product has now a very beautiful de- 
licate green or bluish colour, but on being 
heated in a covered dish, and stirred about 
from time to time, until the temperature 
reaches that of dull redness, at which 
it must be kept for one or two hours, it 
changes to a rich blue. If the heat of the 
first calcination has been properly regu- 
lated, the whole of the mass taken from 
the crucible will have uniform colour; 
but if too little heat has been used, and 
the ingredients have not been properly 
mixed, there will be colourless parts, 
which should be rejected; if too much 
heat has been used, or the mass allowed 
to fuse, brown parts will appear, espe- 
cially if the crucible is of a had kind, 
or easily destroyed ; these must also be 
rejected. 

Cobalt Blub. — Prepared by slowly 
drying and heating to dull redness a 
mixture of freshly-precipitated alumina 
freed from water as much as possible, 

8 to 10 parts ; arseniate or phosphate of 
cobalt, 1 part. By daylight it is of a 
pure blue, but by artificial light the 
colour turns on the violet. 

Prussian Blue. — Mix alum, 2 parts, 
with sulphate of iron 1 part, add water 
sufficient to dissolve. Then make a so- 
lution of yellow prussiate of potash, add j 
to it a little sulphuric acid, and when ' 
mixed drop in the first solution until the 
precipitate falls slowly ; wash well on a 
filter and dry. Or add a solution of pro- 
tosulphate of iron to one of red prussiate 
of potash ; wash and dry. 

Saxon Blub. — Dissolve in 1 gallon of 
water 1 oz. sulphate of iron and 8 oz, 
alum ; add together separate solutions 
of prussiate of potash and ordinary pearl- 
ash, until the mixture ceases to deposit 
a precipitate. After the deposit has stood 
for some, time it should be collected, 
washed thoroughly, and dried. 

Black Pigments.— Ivory Black. ^ 
— Take any quantity of ivory-turner^f* 
waste or ivory dust, place in a closed 
crucible and expose for a sufficient time 
to strong heat. Cool the crucible, re- 
move and powder its contents, wash in 
warm water and dry. An inferior pig- 
ment termed Bone Black is made by 
treating bones in a similar manner. 


Lampblack.— Cooley's ‘ Cyclopaedia ’ 
has the following receipts for the prepa- 
ration of this useful pigment. 1. A 
conical funnel of tin-plate furnished witL 
a small pipe to convey the fumes from 
the apartment, is suspended over a lamp 
fed with oil, tallow, coal-tar, or crude 
naphtha, the wick being large, and so 
arranged as to burn with a full smoky 
flame. Large spongy, mushroom-like 
concretions of an exceedingly light, very 
black, carbonaceous matter gradually 
form at the summit of the cone, and 
must be collected from time to time. 
The funnel should be united to the 
smoke-pipe by means of wire, and no 
solder should be used for the joints of 
either. 2. On a large scale, lampblack 
is made by burning bone-oil, previously 
freed from its ammonia, or common coal- 
tar, and receiving the smoke in a suit- 
able chamber. In one process the coal- 
tar is violently agitated with lime water 
until the two are well mixed, after which 
it is allowed to subside, and the lime 
water having been drawn olF, the tar is 
washed several times with hot water. 
After subsidence and decantation, it is 
put into stills, and rectified. The crude 
naphtha in the receiver is then put into 
a long cast-iron tube furnished with nu- 
merous large burners, underneath wffiich 
is a furnace to heat the pipe to nearly the 
boiling point. Over each burner is a 
sort of funnel which goes into a cast-iron 
pipe or main, which thus receives the 
smoke from all the burners. From this 
mam the smoke is conveyed by large 
ipes to a succession of boxes or chani- 
ers, and thence into a series of large 
canvas bags arranged side by side, and 
connected together at top and bottom 
alternately. Fifty to, eighty of these 
bags are employed; the last one being 
left open to admit of the escape of the 
smoke, which has thus been made to tra- 
verse a space of about 400 yards. As 
soon as the bags contain any considerable 
quantity of black, they are removed and 
emptied. The black deposited in the last 
bag is the finest and best, and it becomes 
progressively coarser as it approaches 
the furnace. The state of minute divi- 
sion in which the , carbon exists in good 
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lampblack is stick ns cannot be given to ' 
any other matter, not even by gnnding 
it on porpjnyry, or by eintriation or 
washing over with water. On this ac- 
count it goes a great way in every kind 
of painting. It may oe rendered drier 
and less oily by gentle calcination in close 
vessels, when it is called Burnt Lamp- 
black, and may then be used as a waiter 
colour ; or its greasiness may be removed 
by being passed through water slightly 
alkalized with potassa, , 

Mttssuin Lmnpblack is the soot pro- ] 
diiced by burning the chips of resinous 
deal, it is objectionable chieBy from 
being li.'dde to take Bre spontaneously 
W'hen left for some time moistened with 
oil. 

Blue Beacic. — Vins-twigs dried and 
theu carefully carbonized, ui covered ves- 
sels, until of the proper shade. Pit-coal, 
carefully burnt at a wdiite heat, then 
quenched in water, dried, and iveli 
ground, forms a cheap, good, and durable 
bine black, fit for most ordinary pur- 
poses. 

Ochres,— "These substances are hy- 
drates of iron mixed in various propor- 
tions, and sometimes closely combined 
with various sorts of earth. The greater 
the proportion of clay, the brighter -will 
be the colour : 'when there is a portion 
of clay, the substance feels greasy to the 
touch, and has more body than those have 
yvhich are mixed ivith chalk and silex. 
The yellow ocdires become red by calci- 
nation; the brown ochres, when pure, 
produce the finest rod. Ochres may be 
pirepared artificially, by moistening the 
rust of iron, and precipitating, by the 
alkalies, solutions of this metal. For in- 
stance, in precipitating it by the sub-car- 
bonate of soda, or of muriate of potass, of 
nitrate, of acetate of iron, or persulphate 
of iron, the most brilliant brown ochres 
are obtained. If the sulphate of iron is 
of a low oxidization, the precipitate is 
olive-coloured, but it soon becomes yel- 
low at the surflice by absorbing a greater 
quantity of oxygen. To extend this ope- 
ration to all the precipitates, it only re- 
quires exposure to the air, by stu’ring it 
up for a sufficient time. The same thing 
may be obtained in winter quite easily, 


by exposing it to the action of frost in 
wide shaihw pans: tlie water passing 
into the state of ice leaves a smttli quan- 
tity of air disengaged, which unites with 
the precipitate, and is sufficient to give 
it an even yellow tone. When briglit 
ochres are required, it will he necessary 
to mix alum, in certain proportion, with 
sulphate of iron; the solution is then to 
be precipitated by lime water. There 
exist in the natural state ochres of so 
very fine a quality, that they require no 
other preparation tliari tliat of being 
wnished ; therefore it is scarcely worth 
while to manufacture them artificialiy. 

Qlilke Colours. — Procure a small 
slab and miiller of glass, and grind titc 
powders into a smooth still paste witli 
equal parts of isinglass size and tiiiu 
gum water; compress into stjuares ;is 
closely as possible, and dry with a very 
gentle heat. Old crumbiing cnke-colours 
may be powdered very finely in a biscuit- 
ware mortar, sifted through fine muslin, 
and ground np as above, omitting the 
gum water in the medium. If the pow- 
ders are rubbed up with honey to the 
consistence of tliick cream, they answer 
admirably as moist colours. 

Jay^s Hetallic Paint. — Break 
common resin into dust or small pieces, 
and then dissolve in benzoline or turpen- 
tine until the solution acquires the con- 
sistency of syrup or treacle, or equal 
parts of each of the above spirits or hy- 
drocarbons, and any other hydrocarbon 
that W'ill dry and combine with drying 
oils, can be used instead of turpentine or 
benzoline. When the solution is com- 
plete it is gradually added to oxide of 
zinc, ■which has previously been made 
into a paste with boiled linseed oil, until 
the whole mixture acquires the consist- 
ency of paint suitable for use. A white 
^ paint is thus produced of a durable and 
flossy character. Ollier pigments, such 
ns sul[>hate of barytes, oxide of iron, 
Brunswick green, or red-lead, can be 
added to make any desired colour of paint. 
One great advantage of its use, says the 
inventor, is its eilectuni resistance to heat 
and moisture. It never blisters or cracks, 
even under the hottest sun ox* the most 
ipclement weather. 
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Baint for YiTirework. — Boil good i 
linseed oil with as much litharge as 
will make it of the consistency to be laid 
on with the brush : add lampblack at the 
rate of 1 part to every 10 by weight 
of the litharge * boil three hours over a 
gentle fire. The first coat should be thin- 
ner than the following coats. 

Economical Paint. — Skim milk, 

2 quarts; fresh-slaked lime, 8 oz.; 
linseed oil, 6 oz. ; white Burgundy pitch, 

2 oz. Spanish white, 3 lbs. The lime 
to be slaked in -water, exposed to the air, 
mixed in one-fourth of the milk; the ©il 
in which the pitch is previously dissol;^''ed, 
to be added a little at a time ; then the 
rest of the milk, and afterwards the 
Spanish white. This quantity is suffi- 
cient for 27 square yards, two coats. 

Anti “ corrosive Paint. — Take 
equal parts by weight of whiting and 
white-lead with half the quantity of fine 
sand, gravel, or road-dust, and a sufficient 
quantity of colouring matter. This mix- 
ture is made in water and can be used as 
ti water colour ; but it is more durable 
to dry it in cakes or powder after mixing, I 
and then use it as an oil-paint by grind- 
ing it again in linseed oil. The prepara- 
tion of oil recommended for this purpose 
is 12 parts by weight of linseed oil, 1 
boiled linseed- pil, and 3 sulphate of lime, 
well mixed. One gallon of this preiiared 
oil is used to 7 lbs. of the powder. 

BroiiiSe Paint {foi'Iron or Brass). 
— Chrome green, 2 lbs. ; ivory black, 

1 oz. ; chrome- yellow, loz. ; good japan, 

1 gill ; grind all together and mix with 
linseed oil. 

Painting in Oil Colonrs.—The 
implements and materials necessary for 
oil painting are • oil, varnish, colours, 
brushes, a palette, a palette knife, an 
easel, a rest stick, canvas, and a little 
chalk or crayon. ' « 

Pale’itrs.-— Palettes are made of ma- 
hogany, >nd of satin and other light- 
coloured woods also ; those made of the 
latter are preferable, because the colours 
and mixed tints are best seen upon them. 
They should be light in weight, and thin, 
and so perforated as to rest well-balanced 
on the thumb. Palettes are made of oval 
g.nd oblong shapes; the latter form is- 
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more generally useful and convenient, as 
affording a greater space for the work- 
ing of. tints, as -well as for their advan- 
tageous arrangement. Wooden palettes 
should be prepared for use by rubbing 
into them as much raw linseed oil as they 
can be made to imbibe. If this dressing 
with oil be thoi’oughly effected, and the 
palette be then suffered to dry till it be- 
comes hard, the wood will subsequently 
not be stained by the absorption of colour 
A palette thus prepared is easily cleaned, 
and presents a hard and polished surface, 
exceedingly agreeable for the preparation 
of tints. It is important to keep the 
palette free from indentations and 
scratches, and on no account to neglect 
cleaning it; the colour never 'being al- 
lowed to harden upon the wmod. 

: The Easel . — The easel is a frame -which 

supports the painting during its progress. 
Easels are of various forms ; but the most 
convenient is undoubtedly the rack-easel, 
w’-hich allows the painter to raise or lower 
his v/ork with speed and convenience, as 
occasion may require. The comraonei’ 
and cheaper kinds are supplied wdth pegs 
for this adjustment of the height of the 
wmrk. It is desirable that the easel 
should stand firmly, and not be liable, as 
is too often the case, to be overset by any 
slight cause. 

The Best., or Maid Stick . — ^This is used 
to rest or guide the right hand or arm 
-when particular steadiness is required, 
as is the case in the painting of small ob- 
jects and minute details. It is usually 
formed of cane or of lance-wood, and it 
should be light, yet firm. The lower 
end of the stick is held in the left hand, 
W’hile the upper extremity, -wdiich is co- 
vered with a soft round ball or pad of 
leathei*, to prevent injury, rests on the 
..canvas or some other convenient sup- 
» port. 

Brushes for Oil Painting . — To paint 
with effect it is of the first consequence 
to have the brushes well selected, and of 
the best quality that can be procured. 
, They are of various kinds : — of hog-hair, 
sable;, badger, fitch, and goat-hair. Of 
these, the most useful are the hog-hair. 

and badger brushes. The black 
litch and white goat-hair are but seldom 
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used, as the sable and hog tool will effect 
ail that can be done by the former. No- 
thing can be superior to a well-made, 
fine, white bristle tool, in lai'ger work ; 
or to a good red sable for details. 

Hog-'hair Tools , — ^These brushes are 
made both round and fiat. Flat hog-hair 
are generally more useful than round 
ones ; they are preferred, as assisting in 
giving a squareness and crispness of 
touch. They should be strongly and 
neatly made ; and in selecting them be 
sure that the hair has not been cut at the 
points, for this is sometimes done with 
inferior brushes ; hut such brushes have 
an unpleasant and coarse touch, laying 
on the colour in a scratchy manner. It 
will be found to he a good test, if they be 
made of a very fine silky-looking hair, 
and be very soft to the touch. They 
should however be firm, yet elastic ; 
springing back to their form after being 
pressed laterally upon the hand. Lastly, 
their shape should be fiat and wedge- 
like, without straggling or diverging 
hairs. Let the handle be of cedar, and 
polished ; the cedar is pleasant and light 
to hold, and being polished is easily 
cleaned. The old white pine handles, 
sooner becoming ingrained with colour, 
are both dirty and disagreeable to work 
with. 

Sable Brushes , — The observations re- 
gai'ding hog-hair tools will apply to the 
sable tools ; but these latter should have 
the additional property of coming to a 
fine, yet firm point. Be careful in choos- 
ing sable brushes, the hair of which is of 
a pale yellowish cast ; and see that the 
brush is firm, and that it springs 'well 
to its point. The round sable tool is as 
serviceable as the flat one, and is used in 
working the finishing parts of a paint- 
ing. Round brushes in quills, known by 
the name of sable pencils, are also appli-Q 
cable to the same purpose. Pencils that ' 
bag or swell where the hair is inserted in 
the quill, or the hairs of which diverge 
and form several points, are worthless. 

Badger Tools are of various sizes ; and 
the hail*, instead of coming to a close 
end or point, as in other brushes, diverges 
or spreads out, aftei* the manner of a dust- 
ing brush When good, the hair is long, 


light, and pliant, of a reddish brown or 
black, with clean white ends. The chief 
use of the badger tool is to soften or 
sweeten broad tints, such as skies, water, 
distances, and the like ; it is a very va- 
luable assistant to the young painter ; 
but must be used with caution, because 
its injudicious use frequently destroys 
forms, and produces woolliness. If the 
badger tool be much employed on a large 
surface of colour, the points of the hair 
frequently become so loaded with colour, 
that it is necessary to clean it often. This 
is best done by pinching up the brush 
rather tightly at the ends, and wiping it 
on cwcleau rag. The brush is thus kept 
free from colour during the progress of 
the work, which might otherwise be 
sullied and deteriorated in the purity of 
its tones. The badger brush is also use- 
ful to the landscape painter, for carrying 
minute points of colour into those wet 
parts of the work which require to be 
lightened, enriched, or varied. 

Cleaning Oil-paint Brushes, — All 
brushes, after being used, should be care- 
fully cleaned. This is best effected by 
immersing the hair of the brushes in a 
little raw linseed oil ; the oil should 
afterwards be washed out with soap and 
warm water, till the froth which is 
made by rubbing the brushes on the palm 
of the hand is perfectly colourless. The 
brushes should next be rinsed in clean 
water, and the water pressed out by a 
clean towel. The hair should then be 
laid straight and smooth, and each brush 
restored to its proper shape, by passing 
it between the finger and thumb, before 
it is left to dry. Care should be taken 
not to break the hair by too violent rub- 
bing, as that would render the bruslios 
useless. Many painters use turpentine 
instead of linseed oil, in the cleaning of 
brushes, it effects the object more quickly, 
■'but the only use of turpentine that 
should be permitted, is to rinse the 
brushes in it slightly, when it is required 
to clean them quickly ; kit on no ac- 
count should they be permitted to re- 
main soaking in the turjientine, as this 
practice is certain to injure the brushes ; 
rendering the hair harsh and intractable, 
and frequently dissolving the cement by 
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which the hail* is held in the socket of 
the handle. 

Camas . — This is the general material 
used for painting. It is kept prepared in 
roils of various widths, and is sold also 
strained on frames of any required size. 
The ground or preparation of the canvas 
should be thin, yet completely coveriQg 
the threads of the fabric ; and it should 
be free from projecting lines and knots. 

Oil Sketching Paper is an extremely 
serviceable material for the young artist. 

It is made of drawing paper, covered with 
two or three thin coats of oil colour, so 
as to furnish a ground similar to that of 
prepared canvas. It is cheap and port- 
able, and serves very well for earl^'- at- 
tempts and for preparatory sketches ; 
for trying the effects of any work pre- 
vious to its commencement, as well as 
during its progress. The paper has this 
advantage, that, if the sketch is required 
to be preserved, it can readily be pasted 
or glued upon the canvas, and then 
mounted on a deal frame, when it will 
present the appearance of strained 
canvas. 

Grounds . — Much diversity of opinion 
has existed respecting the colour of the 
surface of the prepared canvas. It is a 
subject of considerable importance, for it 
is impossible to paint a richly-coloured 
picture, with life and warmth, upon a 
dull unsuitable ground. A landscape, if 
carefully handled, can be brought on and 
finished in a more brilliant manner on a 
white ground than on any other. It has 
however been objected to a purely white 
ground, that it is liable to impart a cold 
chalky effect; hut it must V remem- 
bered that what is at first white in oil, 
becomes in a short time of a yellowish 
hue, and its coldness of tone is thereby 
lowered. The white, or pale cream-co- 
loux'ed, and pale, warm, drab-coloured | 
grounds, seem to surpass all others. The*| 
reason is that they throw a light, antt , 
consequently a transparency, through 
the work ; and, as all colours in oil 
painting have a tendency to sink into the 
ground on which they are laid, and to 
become darker, this tendency can be 
counteracted only by having grounds of 
considerable lightness and brilliancy,' 


Cold grey grounds have been used in 
landscape painting; hut they impart a 
heaviness of colouring much to be 
avoided. Some artists have painted on ■ 
grounds of a dull red, or leather-coloured 
tint, and much richness may be gained 
by such tints ; but after a time the co- 
lours of any portion that may have been 
thinly painted sink into this strong 
ground, and the effect produced is heavy 
and disagreeable. Upon the whole, a white 
ground is to be preferred, as soon as the 
learner has acquired some experience of 
the subsequent effect of his colours ; but 
as the inexperienced find much difficulty 
in preventing the coldness and poverty 
of expression which it is likely to cause 
under their hands, it will be advisable 
for the beginner to take the usual light 
stone drab that is generally given to 
canvas; for it furnishes him with a 
middle tint or tone to start from, which, 
when visible in shadows and middle tints, 
has not the raw chalkiness shown under 
similar circumstances on an unskilfully 
or imperfectly covered white ground. 

Vehicles are used to temper and 
thin the colours, for the purpose of 
bringing them to a proper working 
state. All oils or varnishes act more 
or less to the eventual prejudice of the 
' colour with which they are combined 
' for application. What is desired in oil 
I painting is a vehicle which, while it 
has an agreeable working quality, shall 
neither change nor be degraded by time, 
nor interfere with the purity of the 
tints as they appear at the moment 
they are first laid on ; — a vehicle, that 
.shall neither perish nor crack as it 
becomes old. 

Oils , — The linseed, poppy, and nut 
oils are the fixed oils used as vehicles: 
turpentine and occasionally spike- 
lavender are the essential oils so used. 
Of the fixed oils, linseed is in most 
common use. It should be of a pale 
ambei* colour, transparent, and limpid; 
and, when used in moderately warm 
weather, it should dry in a day. The 
most valuable qualities of linseed oil, as a 
vehicle, consist in its great strength and 
flexibility.’ It is by far the strongest. oil, 
and the one which dries best and firmest 
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under proper management* The next 
in importance is poppy oil. It is in- 
ferior in strength, tenacity, and drying, 
to linseed oil ; but it has the reputation 
'5>f keeping its colour better than lin- 
seed oil ; and it is on this account gene- 
rally employed m grinding white, and 
most of the light pigments. Nut oil is 
more uncertain in its qualities than 
eitlier linseed or poppy oil ; and is tre- 
quently extremely lung in drying. Poppy 
oil, however, su]>plies its place so well, 
that it is not commonly required. Oils 
are all more or less induenced in their 
drying by the colours with which they 
are combined ; some of which greatly 
accelerate, while others retard it. With 
certain colours some oils will scarcely 
dry at all, .unless means are employed 
to cause them to do so. 

Japanners^ Gold She is sometimes 
employed as a powerful means of drying 
dark and transparent colours, which are 
in general comparatively bad dryers. 

Megilps . — The %’ehicies known by this 
name are in great favour with artists. 
They possess a gelatinous texture, which 
enables them, while flowing freely from 
the pencil, yet to keep their place in 
painting and glazing. The megilp ge- 
nerally in use is formed by mixing to- 
gether equal parts of strong mastic 
varnish and drying oil. After remain- 
ing undisturbed for a few minutes, it 
assumes a gelatinous texture, resembling 
a thin, transparent, amber-coloured jelly. 
Megilp varies in colour, as it is made 
with either a pale or deep - coloured 
drying oil. The palest is made by using 
instead linseed oil, in which a small 
quantity of finely-ground sugar of lead 
has been diffused. With equal parts of 
this compound, and of mastic varnisk, a 
very light megilp is obtained. Another 
megilp is made by mixing 1 part of a 
saturated solution of sugar of lead in 
yater, with 2 parts of linseed op 
poppy oil. These are to be well stirred 
or shaken together, till they are com- 
bined; and “ then 2 parts of mastic 
varnish added, and well mixed with the 
preceding. By this means a white 
creamy emulsion is obtained, which, 
though opaque in use, becomes quite 


transparent as it dries. A compound 
used occavsionally in combination with 
megilp, and consisting of 1 part of 
copal varnish, 1 part of Imseed or 
poppy oil, and 1 part of turpentine, 
will furnish a pleasant and serviceable 
vehicle for general use. Care must b<s. 
taken, however, to fo.-ce its drying by the 
addition of ground sugar of lead, when 
employed with slowly-drying pigments. 

Glassixo. — -A glaze is a thin trans- 
parent film of colour, laid upon another 
colour to modily the tone, or to aid'tlie 
elfect of the hitter ; the work thereby 
appearing distinctly through the suiter- 
imposed layer of glaze, from which it 
receives a cliaracteristic hue. Glazing 
is eiiected by diluting proper trans- 
parent colours with megilp or other 
suitable vehicle. Thus diluted, these 
colours are laid upon portions of the 
work, either in broad flat tints, or in 
touches partially and judiciously dis- 
tributed. The object of this process is 
to strengthen shadows, and to give 
warmth or coldness to their nue; to 
subdue lights that are unduly obtrusive, 
or to give additional colour and tone to 
those that are deficient in force and 
richness. Should it be necessary to 
lighten the tone of any part of the pic- 
ture, this cannot he done by merely 
glazing ; the first tints must first be 
concealed with brighter colours, of siilli- 
eient body for that purpose, and the 
glaze may then be applied. The glaze 
should usually he darker ‘than the 
ground colour upon which it is to be 
laid ; and, as a rule, it may be observed 
that the first painting of the picture 
should be brighter than the subject may 
require, in order that the subsequent 
glazings may lower and obscure it to a 
proper and effective degree of tone. 
Glazing is generally effected by the ap- 
plication of diluted transparent colours ; 
Wt occasionally semi-transparent co- 
lours are used for this purpose, provided 
they are rendered suflicientiy transpa- 
rent by the admixture of a large pro- 
portion of vehicle. These hitter glazings 
are capable of being applied with excel- 
lent effect, where it may be necessary to 
modify the tones of those parts of the 
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pictare whicli do not appear satisfac- 
t(?ry, or to produce particular ejects, 
such as representatious of smoke, dust, 
mists, and the like. Caution is, how- 
ever, necessary in glazing with opaque 
colours ; because, if used in excess, they 
will deteriorate the picture, by destroy- 
ing its transparency. Should a glazing 
produce a result different from what 
was intended, the glaze may .easily be 
removed by a rag, or, if the spot be 
small, by t!ie Unger, provided the re- 
moval be effected immediaiclt/j that is, 
before tlie glaze has had time to fasten 
itself upon, or to soften, the colour ^on 
which it is laid , and in no case must 
glazing be attempted before tlie colours 
over which it is laid have beconfT per- 
fectly'dry and firm. 

Impasting. — In oil painting, the 
shadows, or dark portions of the picture, 
ixtt painted thinly, wliiie the lights are 
laid, on, or impasted with a full pencil 
and a -stilf colour. In the lights of the 
foreground, and of parts not intended 
to be remote, or to retire, the impasting 
should be bold and free ; while, in the 
more brilliant lights, it cannot well be 
too solid. There is, however, a reason- 
able limit to the practice ; since actual 
protuberance or prominence of the paint 
itself will, in certain lights, produce a 
false shadow, and therefore a bad and 
false effect. This will be understood, 
from observing tliat the loading of thick 
masses of colour upon the ])ictiu’e, so as 
to make them project considerably from 
tlie surface, is done with the view of 
their being strongly illuminated by light 
actually incident upon the picture, and ' 
of thus mechanically aiding in the pro- 
duction of roundness and relief, or in 
giving a sparkling effect to polished ob- 
|ects or glittering points. But this ar- 
tifice must be had recourse to sparingly 
and cautiously ; else it defeats its own 
object, and produces a coarse and vulcriw* 
air and effect. The palette knife ^as 
always been a tavoiirite instrument of 
this impasting, or laying on of colour, 
capable as it is of producing an agree- 
able brightness on, and of giving an ap- 
propriate tiatness to, the jugment. A 
dear and appropriate tint, for instance, 


skilfully swept across a sky by these 
means, often produces a surprisingly 
brilliant and charming effect. 

Scumbling. — Scumbling, the opposite 
process to that of glazing, is done by 
going' lightly over the work witli an 
opaque tint, generally produced by an 
admixture of white. For this purpose 
a hog-hair brush is employed, charged 
with colour but sparingly ; and 'with it 
the tints are drawn very thinl}', and 
somewhat loosely, over the previous 
painting, which should, as in the case 
of glazmg, be dry and firm. Scumb- 
ling is used to modify certain effects, 
by rendering the portion, to which 
it is applied, cooler, greyer, and in 
fact less dehned, than it was# before, 
and to give air and distance to objects 
that seemed too near. It is thus ot 
service both in correcting a tendency to 
muddiness or dirtintj.ss of colour, and to 
what may be called hardness o; .over- 
distinctness of detail, and in weakening 
the force of colours that are too power- 
ful by softening and uniting such tints 
as may be too violently contrasted. 
It is desirable to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, scumbling over shadows, as an 
inexperienced hand might thus destroy 
their transparency. 

Harmony of Colours. — Har- 
mony of colour is produced by an equable 
use and distribution of the primary co- 
lours, whether used simply as s.ach, ox* 
united in various proportions in their 
I compounds. Harmony is recognized in 
a picture when nothing exists in it that 
disturbs the eye by violent opposition or 
conti’ast of colours ; judicious contrast, 
however, tends much to pi'oduce bar 
mony, when the force of the contrast is 
diminished by the juxtaposition of tones 
partahuvg more or less of tlie colours m- 
plogcd in producing the contrast. This 
we shall find is the process employed by 
nature, the reds in which are iiann<inized 
with the contrasting green by hues of 
oi'ange, or yellow green; and so with 
other colours. Harmony of colour m 
painting is best obtained by setting the 
palette with those pigments wliich, 
through the prevalence of any of the pn- 
maideis, bieffd, or, as it were, run into 
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each other. Thus, commeuciug with 
white, we proceed to yellow, orange, or 
yeilow-reds, red, blue-reds, blues, green- 
blues, greens, browns, grey, and black. 
A palette can be set warm or cold, as the 
subject may require, by selecting pig- 
ments m which blue predominates or is 
deficient. 


. 'Bluk is con- f Red and 
o trasted bjs' . . ( Yellow, 


.S 


or Orange. ] 


or Green. 


Red is con- j Blue and^ 
trusted by . . ( Yellow, 

Yellow is con- (Blue and), ' 

trusted by .. 1 Red, l uipie. ^ 

- (Red and) is contrasted by * 

0>^“S'=. O'- i Yellow, J- Blue. 


Green, or I 

purplo.orf“l>^~-»>>yJi- 

Painting in Water Colours.— 
The practice of the art consists of sketch- 
ing the outline, of tinting or shading with 
sepia, bistre, or india-ink; and of the 
application of the pigments, in three or 
more successive stages, to the attainment 
of a finished drawing. Our instructions 
must, of necessity, be of a general cha- 
racter, because almost every artist of ge- 
nius finds out for himself and practises 
some peculiar methods of applying the 
pigments, which can only be learned by 
those who become his pupils. These pe- 
cuiiitr methods constitute the various 
styles of the masters of the art, by which 
their works are so readily recognized and 
distinguished. 

Materials. — The principal materials 
required by the painter in water colours 
are drawing paper, ivory, for miniatures, 
a drawing board, pigments or colours, 
lead pencils, hair pencils, or brushes, 
palettes, slabs, and saucers, cups or glasses 
for holding water, sponge, gum water, 
ox-gall, india-rubber, drawing pins, a 
sharp convex-pointed knife, a flat ruler. 

The Painting Moom. — The choice of a 
situation for the practice of painting is 
not a matter of indiflerenoe : the room 
should be well lighted, of a northern 
aspect, if possible, and free from reflected 
colours from opposite objects. As dust 
and grease are inimical to the delicacy 
and integrity of water-colour painting, 
H will be the first care of the student ta 


guard against them. The light should 
fall on the left hand of the painter, and 
not be admitted below the head. A room 
lighted from above, or by a skylight, is 
much to be preferred. 

Pencils, or Brushes for Water Colours, 
— ^The hair pencils, or brushes used in 
water-colour painting are made of camel- 
hair, and fitch, or sable. The best are 
those known as soft brown or black 
sables ; those made of red sable are not 
so useful, as they possess the bad quality 
of stiffness, and disturb the colours by 
their harshness. These brushes will hold 
a considerable quantity of fluid, and 
should be used full, but not to overflow- 
ing, as to become unmanageable. 
After using, they should be carefully 
washed in clean water, and then slightly 
pressed m a piece of clean linen rag. A 
brush put awmy unwashed, especially if 
it has been used for india-ink, or any dark 
pigment, can scarcely ever be cleaned 
again so as to be fit to use wth light or 
delicate pigments. For large drawings 
brushes ai*e prepared, both round and 
flat, mounted in tin ; these are also use- 
ful in washing. The most essential qua- 
lity of a good pencil is, that it should 
yield a good point, for it is that part only 
which is used ; the hairs when moistened 
should form a cone terminating in a fine 
and delicate point. It should also be firm, 
yet elastic, returning to a straight direc- 
tion immediately upon being lifted from 
the paper. 

Management of a Water-Colour Draw- 
ing. — The manipulation in water-colour 
painting is of the greatest simplicity, con- 
sisting merely in selecting the pigments 
required, mixing from them the vai'ious 
tints the subject demands, and leaving 
them in their proper places upon the 
paper. These pigments are rubbed with 
boiled or distilled water, on earthenware 
slabs, with the addition of a small quan- 
tity of gum water, for the strong mark- 
ing of the shadows, and so on. It is the 
usual practice to lay on the first tints or 
washes with the hard-cake pigments 
ground on the slabs, while the middle or 
foreground is painted with the soft, or 
body-colours; which, by remaining con- 
stantly moist, are always ready for 
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Tire pigments should be ground in suf- 
ficient q^uantity, and with so much water 
as to be quite fluid, and capable of en- 
tirely filling the brush ; the superfluous 
quantity can be easily removed by 
slightly pressing the brush on the edge 
of the palette ; for unless the pigments 
are reduced to this state of fluidity, the 
drawing acquires a dry and harsh ap- 
pearance ; while, at the same time, an 
excess of fluidity produces a thinness and 
meagreness, leaving a dark edge sur- 
rounding the coloured surface, which in- 
evitably betrays the inexperienced hand. 
The progress of a water-colour drawing 
IS from simply washing with the requi- 
site colours, as a preparatory stagHf* and 
proceeding by gradual and delicate addi- 
tions where they are required, and so on 
to the finishing, which consists in apply- 
ing the colours in their full body and 
strength, giving solidity to the forms, 
and a definiteness to the outlines that 
constitutes a finished picture, equal in 
vigour, freshness, and richness of tone to 
oil painting. Many parts of the draw- 
ing must unavoidably be gone over with 
colour that should be left white for the 
high or brilliant lights : the colour must 
be removed from these places by rubbing 
with a sharp scraper or by moistening 
the spot to be reclaimed with a pencil 
dipped in clean water ; after it has re- 
mained a few moments, the moisture is 
removed with a piece of clean blotting 
paper, and then rubbing the surface of 
the paper by means of a white handker- 
chief, india-rubber, or bread-crumbs. 

House Painting*, — To produce 
the different tints, various colours are 
added to the white-lead base, in quantity 
according to the intensity of the tint de- 
sired, amounting, sometimes, to an ex- 
clusion of the white-lead in the upper or 
finishing coats. The following are the 
colours generally used by the houstf 
painter : — * 

White, — White-lead, Nottingham 
white, flake white. 

Black, — Ivory black, lampblack, blue 
black, patent black. 

Yellou's, — Chrome yellow, King’s yel- 
low, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, raw 
gifigna, yellow lake, 


Burnt umber, raw umber, 
Vandyke brown, purple brown, Spanish 
brown, York brown. 

Reds. — Vermilion, scarlet lake, crim- 
son lake, Indian red, Venetian red, red- 
lead, orange-lead, burnt ochre, burnt 
sienna. 

Greens , — Brunswick green, emerald 
green, verdigris. 

Blues . — ^^.Prussian blue, indigo, cobalt, 
ultramarine. 

To bring these colours to a state fit for 
use, they are ground up with" a . small 
quantity of oil ; but for painting in dis- 
temper, the colours must be ground up 
in wafer. Linseed oil is that which is in 
general use, and is quite sufficient for the 
purpose of the plain painter, especially 
when improved by being kept for several 
years, as it then loses a great part of its 
colour. In rare instances, where the least 
; yellowness in the oil would bg, injurious, 

I nut or poppy oil may be used with ad- 
i vantage. Spirit of turpentine is largely 
employed in uainting ; it is obtained by 
distillation from crude turpentine, which 
is procured from the larch and fir trees : 
being of a volatile nature, it is used by 
the painter to produce what is called a 
flat ; it evaporates, and leaves the paint 
without the least shine. It is also em- 
ployed in those situations where oil would 
not dry, as in the first coat on old work, 
which is likely to be a little greasy from 
smoke. 

Driees. — ^To hasten the drying of 
paints, driers are generally used. Those 
most in use are sugar of lead, litharge, 
and white copperas. These, when well 
ground and mixed in small portions with 
paint, very much assist them in drying; 
indeed, some colours will not dry with- 
out them. Red-lead is also an excellent 
drier ; and in cases where its colour is 
not objectionable, is much used. Sugar 
of lead IS, howevei*, the best drier, 
though somewhat more expensive than 
the others. It should be observed that, 
in the finishing coats of delicate colours, 
driers are generally avoided, as they have 
a slight tendency to injure the colour. 
Linseed oil has sometimes a drying qua- 
lity given to it by boiling with chying 
3Ubsta»oe$, which renders it extremely 
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nrfiiful on some occasions. A very good 
drying oil is made by boiling 1 gallon.' 
of linseed oil with a lb. o? litharge, 
or I'ed-Iead, reduced to a fine powder. 
It must be kept siiglitly boiling for 
about 2 liours, or until it ceases to throw 
u]) any scum; when cold, the clear 
oil must be poured oit, and kept for 
use. 

Hoitse PaintePvS’ Tools.— The brushes 
used are of all sizes, both round and 
fiat, and are made chiefly of hog-hair. 
The large round brush called the poiuid 
brusl), and a smaller one called the tool, 
are those mostly used in plain work. The 
smallest hog-hair brushes are called 
fitches, and are used for putting m small 
work W’here the tool would be too large. 
The pound brush is used as a duster for 
some time previous to putting it in co- 
lour, and til us it is rendered much softer. 
The smallest brushes are the camel-hair 
pencils with long or short hair, according 
to the work to be done. The stopping I 
knife has a shorter blade than the palette 
knife, and is pointed. It is used for 
making good the holes and cracks with 
putty. Putty is made of common whit- 
mg, pounded fine, and well kneaded with 
linseed oil, till it becomes about the con- 
sistence of stiff dough. 

Giunding CoLouiis EOF. House Paint- 
ing. — When a colour-mill is not used, 
the grindstone and muller is an apparatus 
necessary to every painter, as the purity 
of the colours sold ready ground at the 
shops is not to be depended upon ; and 
some colours, as lakes and Prussian blue, 
will not keep long after grinding. The 
grindstone is a slab of porphyry marble, 
dr granite, about two feet square; the 
chief requisite is, that it be hard, and 
close-grained. The muller is a hard and 
cpnical-ibrraed stone, the diameter of the 
base or rubbing surface of which should 
})e about one-si: 5 :th of tfiat of the grind- 
stone, and the cone high enoiigh to get 
a sufiiciept hold of it with the hands. 
The face of both grindstone and muller 
should be perfectly flat and smooth. A 
large palette knife is used to gather 
the colour from the stone as soop as it 
is sulficicat'Iy ground. All substances 
^mplojed for painting in oil require to 


be ground up with a small portion of the 
oil, previous to mixing them with the 
whole quantity required for use ; for this 
purpose, they must first be pounded, and 
passed through a tolerably fine sieve, 
then mixed wflth a portion of linseed oil, 
just sufficient to saturate them ; a quan- 
tity, about the size of a small egg, is to 
be taken on the point of the jialette knife, 
and placed on the stone ; the muller is 
then placed upon it, and moved round 
about, or to and fro in all directions, 
bearing a little weight on it at the same 
time. This should be contiuued until it 
is ground perfectly fine, having the con- 
sistence and smoothness of butter. The 
colour must be occasionally trimmed 
from the edges of the stone and mailer 
with the palette knife, and put under 
the muller in the middle of the stone. 
When sufficiently ground, it is removed 
from the stone with the palette knife, 
and a fresh quantity taken. It is not 
well to have much colour on the stone 
at one time ; it makes it more laborious, 
and will take a longer time to grind the 
same quantity equally well. 

Mixing Colours for House Paint- 
ing. — Before the colours whicli have been 
ground can be applied to tire work, they 
must be rendered '^'uid by the addition of 
linseed oil, or spirits of turpentine, or 
certain proportions of both. When a 
tinted colour is required to be mixed up, 
a small quantity of the proper tint should 
be fir.st j>repared on the palette, which 
will serve as a guide to mix the whole 
quantity by. With the ground white- 
lead there should first be well mixed 
a portion of oil, and then the tinting co- 
lour should be added, as ascertained by 
the pattern on the palette. When these 
are thoroughly mixed and matched to the 
proper tint, the remaining portion of the 
oil or turpentine is to be added ; tliis is 
fetter than putting in all the oil at once ; 
i^ should then be strained through a 
piece of fine canvas, or fine sieve, and 
should be about the consistence of cream, 
or just so as to work easily. If it is too 
thick, the worK will have an uneven, 
cloudy appearance, and it will be bard to 
spread; -while, if it be too thin, it will 
be likely to run, or will require a greater 
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nun-iber of coats to cover the ground, and 
relider the ■work .solid. The strrdning 
ought not to be neglected where tlie ap- 
pearance of the -work is studied. 

Fainting New Woek. — Clean the 
work, carefully removing all projec- 
tions, such as glue, or whiting spots; 
this is easily done with the stopping 
knife and duster; then cover over the 
knots with a composition of red-lead, 
called knotting, if the knots are very 
bad, they must be cut out. After knot- 
ting comes the priming, or lirst coat of 
paint. When the priming is quite dry, 
all nail-holes, cracks, and defects, are to 
00 made good with putty ; then proceed 
to the ue.’it coat, called the seco^ co- 
lour ; when this is dry, those places are 
to be stopped which were omitted in 
the last coat ; and proceed according to 
the number of coats intended to be 
given. It should be observed that se- 
cond colour for new work is made up 
chiefly ■ with oil, as it best stops the 
suction of the w'ood ; but second colour 
for old work is made up chietly with 
turpentine, because oil colour would not 
dry or adhere to it so well. The colour 
should be .spread on as evenly as pos- 
sible; and to ellect this, as soon as the 
whole, or a convenient quantity, is co- 
vered, the brush should be passed over 
it , in a direction contrary to tliat in 
%vhich it is finaily to be laid olf; this is 
called' crossing. After crossing, it should 
be laid off softly and carefully, in a di- 
rection contrary to tlie crossing, but 
with the grain of the wood, taking care 
that none of the crossed brush marks 
be left visible. The criterion of good 
workmanship is, that’ the paint foe laid 
evenly, and the brush marks be not ob- 
served. In laying oiT, the brush should 
be laid into that portion of the work 
already done, that the joining may not 
be perceived. Every coa’t should be per- 
fectly dry, and all dust carefully re-, 
moved, before the succeeding one k laid 
over it. 

Painting Old Wore:. — Carefully re- 
move all dirt and extraneous matter with 
the stopping knife and duster; those 
places near the eye should be rubbed 
with pumke-iston^, aiid greasy places 


should be well imbbed with turpentine. 
Bring forward new patches and decayed 
parts with a coat of priming; stop and 
make good with putty, then proceed 
witlii the first coat, or second colour, in 
turp^i^ne. The quality of the next 
coat will depend upon the manner in 
which it is to be finished- If it is to be 
painted twice in oil, and flatted, the 
next coat, or third colour, should be 
mixed up chiefly in oil, and tinted like 
the finishing colour, to form a ground 
for the flatting. , The greater the shine 
of the grouii^- the more dead will be 
the finishing coat or flatting ; like- 
wise, the more dead tlie ground, the 
better will the finishing oil shine : there^ 
fore, it is a general rule that fur finish- 
ing in oil the under coat should be tur- 
pentine, and for finishing fiat, ’"the under 
coat, or ground colour, should be oil ; 
but observe, that all turpentine under- 
, coats have a litf e oil with them, and all 
i oil under-coats, except the priming or 
first coat on now work, have a little 
turpentine with them. Knotting is made 
with red -lead, carefully ground, and 
thinned v/ith boiled oil and a little tur- 
pentine. For inside work, red - lead 
caremlly ground in water, and mixed 
up with double size, is a good substi- 
tute, and is generally used : it must be 
used hot. 

Priming for New Work , — This is made 
of white-lead, with driers and a little 
red-lead to harden it, and further to 
assist its drying; it is thinned entirely 
with oil, and should be made very thin, 
as the new wood, or plaster, sucks it in 
very fast. It is a frequent practice 
with painters to save the oil coats by 
giving the new work a coat of size, or 
size and water, with a little whiting, 
called clearcole; but where durability 
is consulted, this should not be done. 
^ The size stops the suction of the wood or 
plaster, but at the same time it prevents 
the oil paint from adhering to the work , 
the consequence is, that it is a-pt to peel 
or chip off, especially in damp places. 
Clearcole is sometimes advantageously 
used on old greasy work on which oil 
pamt would not dry, 
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second colour. — This is white - lead 
thinned with oil and a little turpentine, 
with suitable driers. The proportion 
of driers for ordinary cases is about oz. 
to 10 lbs. of white-lead ; but in winter, or 
under other unfavourable circumstances, 
the quantity of driers must be increased. 

Second Colour for Old Work, or tur- 
pentine second colour. — This is white- 
lead thinned with aboxit 3 parts of tur- 
pentine, and 1 of oil, also a little driers. 
Whei-e mucn turpentine is used, less driers 
are required. 

Turpentine Colour. — is only used 
when the work is to be finished in oil j 
that is left shining. It is thinned al- 
most entirely with turpentine, that the 
finishing coat may have a better gloss. 

Third, or G-roimd Colour, is thinned 
with two-thirds oil and one-third tur- 
pentine, and tinted a shade darker than 
the finishing colour. 

Finishing Oil Colour is thinned with 
a little more oil than turpentine, and 
tinted to the desired colour. 

Flatting, or finishing turpentine colour, 
is thinned entirely with turpentine, and 
has no shine. 

Bastard Flat is thinned with turpen- I 
tine and a little oil, which renders it 
more durable than the perfect flatting. 
To procure a good fiat, it is necessary to 
have a perfectly even glossy ground, and 
it should he of the same tint, but a little 
darker than the, finishing fiat. 

Clearcole and Finish. Sto^ defects 
with putty, clearcole, and finish with 
oil finishing colour, as directed. 

Two Coats in Oil. — ^Turpentine second 
colour, and finishing oil colour. 

Two Coats in Oil and Flat. — Turpen- 
tine second colour; third colour'; and 
fiat. 

Three Coats in Oil. — Turpentine se- 
cond colour; turpentine colour; and 
finishing oil colour. 

Three Coats in Oil and Flat (old work). 
— Turpentine second colour ; turpentine 
colour; third, or ground colour; and 
flatting. 

Four Coats in Oil (new work). — Oil 
-priming; oil second colour; turpentine 
colour ; and oil finishing colour. 

. ; Four Coats in OU and Flat (new work). 


■—Oil priming ; oil second colour ; tuT- 
pentine colour ; third or ground colour ; 
and flatting. 

COLOITBS FOR HOUSE PAT^fTmO. — 
Stone Colour. — ^White-lead, with a little 
burnt or raw umber, and yellow ochre. 

Grey Stone Colour. — White-lead, and 
a little black. 

Drab. — White-lead, with burnt iirabei 
and a little yellow ochre for a warm 
tint, and with raw umber, and a little 
black for a green tint. 

Pearl Colour, or pearl grey. — White- 
lead with black, and a little Prussian 
blue. 

Shy Blue. — ^White-lead, with Prussian 
blue.^ 

French Grey. — White - lead, with 
Prussian blue, and a little lake. Tiie.se 
last, used in various proportions, will 
make purples and lilacs of all shades. 

Fawn Colour. — ^White-lead, with stone 
ochre, and a little vermilion or burnt 
stone ochre. 

Buff. — ^IVhite-lead and yellow ochre. 

I Cream Colour. — Same as the last, 
with more white. 

Lemon Colour. — White - lead, with 
chrome yellow. 

Orange Colour. — Orange - lead, or 
chrome yellow and vermilion. 

Peach Colour. — White-lead, with either 
vermilion, Indian red, purple brown, or 
burnt stone ochre. 

Gold Colour. — Chrome yellow, with a 
little vermilion and white. 

Violet Colour. — White - lead, with 
vermilion, blue and black. 

Sage Green. — Prussian blue, raw 
unioer, and yellow stone ochre, with a 
little white, and thinned with boiled 
oil and a little turpentine. 

Olive Green. — Raw umber, with 
Prussian blue, thinned as before. 

Pea Green. — ^hite-lead, with Bi'uns- 
^ wick gi’een, or with Prussian blue and 
•bhrome yellow. 

Chocolate Colour. — Spanish brown, or 
Venetian x'ed and black, thinned with 
boiled oil and a little turpentine. 

Lead Colour. — White-lead and black. 

Plain Opaque xOak Colour. — White- 
lead, with yeilcw ocke «uid burnt 
umbel'. 
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'> I^kmi Opaque Mahogany Colour, — 
Purple brown, or Venetian red, vvitb a 
little black. 

Black shonid be ground in boiled oil, 
and thinned with boiled oil and a little 
turpentine. It will be obvious that the ; 
proportions of the colours above men- 
tioned must be determined by the par- 
ticular tone of colour required. 

CieanixLg House Paint. — Old 
paint work should be first well dusted, 
then cleaned by washing with a ley of 
peax'lash and water ; it is sometimes ne- 
cessary, after the washing, to give a coat 
of weak size, and as soon as it is dry, 
apply varnish, using copal for light 
work, and carriage for dark. Soiil^hand- 
rails, doors, and so on, are so saturated 
with grease, that no washing will re- 
move it. Vnien this is the case, brush 
the foul parts over with strong fresh- 
made lime-wash, let that dry, then rub it 
off; if the grease is not removed, repeat 
the lime-washing, until the grease is i 
thoroughly drawn out ; wash the lime ■ 
clean off, and afterwards apply the sizing, 
and lastly the varnish. 

To Paint Plaster. — Five coats are 
generally requisite to paint piaster well ; 
but where it is not of a very absorbent 
nature,’ four are found to answer. The 
first is composed of white-lead, diluted 
with linseed oil, to rather a thin consist- 
ency, in order that the plaster may be 
well saturated ; and into this is put a 
small quantity of litharge to ensure its 
crying. In painting quick plaster, the 
oil in this coat is entirely absorbed, thus 
hardening it to the extent of about the 
eighth of an inch inwards from the sur- 
face- When this is found to be the case, 
the second coat should also be thin, that 
the plaster may be thoroughly saturated ; 
and it will be found necessary after this 
to give other three coats, making in all 
five. The second coat will be found to ire 
but partially absorbed, and it is th^l’e- 
fore requisite to make the third coat a 
good deal thicker, and to introduce into 
it a little spirits of turpentine, and such 
of the colouring pigments already enume- 
rated, as may bring it somewhat near to 
the tint of which the apartment is to be 
finished. The fourth coat should be as 


thick as it can be well used, and should 
be diluted with equal parts of oil and 
spirits of turpentine. The colour of it 
ought to be several shades darker than 
that which is intended for the finishing 
coat, and the dry ingredient, sugar of lead 
instead of litharge. These coats ought all 
to be laid on with much care, both as to 
smoothness and equality, and each lightly 
rubbed with sand paper before the appli- 
cation of the othex’. The finishing or 
flatting coat, as it is termed from its 
drying without any gloss, is next applied* 
It ought, like others, to be composed of 
pure white-lead, ground as already de- 
scribed, and diluted entirely with spirits 
of turpentine; and it should appear, 
when mixed, a few shades lighter than 
the pattern chosen for the wall, as it 
darkens in the drying. The di’ying in- 
gredient should be a small portion of 
japanners’ gold size. This coat must be 
applied with great care and dispatch, as 
the spirits of turpentine evaporate very 
rapidly, and if touched with the brush 
after that takes place, which is in little 
more than a minute after its application, 
an indelible glossy mark will be left on 
the surface. Nothing has been said of 
the time that each of the coats will take 
to dry sufficiently to receive the next, as 
that depends much upon the state of the 
weather, the quantity of driers employed, 
and the atmosphere kept up in the apart- 
ment. It may be observed, however, 
that under any circumstances the first 
coat ought to stand a few days before the 
application of the second ; the second a 
little longer before the application of the 
third ; and the third, unless in four-coat 
work, should have still longer time U 
harden. But the coat immediately be- 
fore the flatting or finishing coat ought 
not to stand above two days, as much of 
the beauty and solidity of the work will 
depend on the latter dying into, and 
uniting with the former. 

T'resco Painting.— The prepara- 
tion of a wail for fresco painting is a 
matter of time and should proceed with 
much carefulness, for on the goodness of 
, this portion of the work depends in a 
I great measure the durability of the 
j painting. If the wall is already covered 
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%Yith plaster or laths it should be cleared, j 
the bricks thoroughly scraped, aud after- ! 
wards well chipped. See that the bricks 
are m good couditiou and perfectly dry, 
and then proceed to lay on the first coat, 
consisting of river sand and the best old 
lime, mixed to about the usual thickness. 
This should be laid on so as to leave a 
level but rough surface. At some places 
ou’the Continent small flint pebbles are 
mixed with this composition to give the 
requisite ivughness. This ground-work 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly ; 
indeed, unless the lime is old, it will be 
some considerable time before it \Yill be 
safe to put on the intonaco or painting- 
surface. This should be prepared with 
the very best old lime, perfectly free 
from grit. The lime is mixed in troughs 
to the consistence of milk, and is then 
passed through hair sieves into jars, 
wltere it is allowed to settle, and the 
water poured off. It is then ready to be 
mixed with the sand (fine quartz sand, 
well sifted, is the best) in the proportion 
of one part lime to two parts sand. The 
jrapiements used to float on the last coat 
are made of wood or glass, but trowels of 
iron may be used if free from rust, and 
care is taken not to press the iron too 
forcibly on the intonaco. When the lime 
and sand coating is ready to be laid, tlie 
rough cast must be wetted thoroughly, 
and the intonaco floated on m two coats, 
the hist with rather , more sand than the 
first. The thickness of the two should 
be about -j^ths of an inch. After these 
are spread, go over the whole with a roll 
of wet linen, which will remove the 
marks of the trowel, and prevent the 
surface being too smooth. While the 
ground is being prepared a cartoon or 
drawing on paper is made of the subject, 
executed with a correct outline and with 
the wished-for eifect properly shown. 
When the finished cartoon is made the 
same size as the painting it is usually 
executed in black and white with ink or 
crayons, but it is also necessary to have 
a study of the subject In colours, and 
this is generally done on a small scale. 
The pigments used are mostly minerals, 
and are ground and applied with pure 
water. With the surface of the wall still 
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wet but Arm and smooth, the tracing is 
laid over the portion prepared, and the 
lines of the cartoon slightly indent. ed on 
the plaster with a blunt point ; or the 
lines have small holes in them pierced at 
certain intervals and the design thus 
pricked out, laid upon the ground and 
dusted with a pounce-bag containing flue 
dry powder, and thus the outline is re- 
peated on the ground by the dots of 
powder whicli have passed through the 
minute holes. When the intonaco has 
become firm enough to just bear the 
pressure of tlie finger tlie first washes of 
colour may be put on. If the painting 
is intfl**:ded to be ]arp;e, only suflicient 
plaster is put on to serve for tiie part 
which can. be accomplished in tlie time 
at the disposal of the ]iainler, usu.ally 
enough only for a day’s work, and this 
portion should end at the edges of some 
bold outline, as flowing drapery, a pillar, 
and so on. A diilicuity in fresco paint- 
ing is that the colours become much 
lighter after the plaster dries, and for 
this allowance must be made ; however by 
practice the painter may overcome this 
ditliculty, and can test the difference be- 
tween the colour as wet and as dry by 
putting a touch upon a piece of umber, 
which instantly dries the colour and 
shows it as it v/ill be when the intonaco 
hasi dried. 

Transpsarent Painting' on 
Xflnen. — The colours used in trans- 
parent painting are mixed with megilp 
as a vehicle, except in the case of very 
light colours, when turpentine and copal 
varnish must be used. The material 
upon which transparencies are executed 
is fine muslin; and this, before being 
worked u]ion, should be strained in a 
straining frame, and sized with either 
gilder’s size, isinglass size, or line co- 
Irturless gelatine dissolved and properly 
dikited. After the flrst coat of size is 
dry tlie muslin will slacken and hang 
loosely on the frame. It should be 
stretched ; another coat of size applied ; 
and when dry the muslin again ex- 
tended. A small piece of muslin should 
at the same time be prepared as a trial- 
piece, strained in the same way as the 
larger piece, and when dry it can be 
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ai5(5d to dotonxiiue ^vhcthcr the niusHix 
is sulliciently sized, or whether the co- 
lours are in working condition. The 
design haring been prepared, it may be 
traced, copied, pounced or stencilled 
upon the prepared muslin, care being 
taken that the outline from which the 
tracing is made consists of strong and 
decided lines, that stencil plates are 
made of oiled paper, and that powdered 
charcoal is used in preference to any 
other powder for pouncing. The in- 
structions for oU painting will apply 
equally to painting transparencies, ex- 
cept that for very tine tints sponge can 
be used wdth great advantage to. 4 ;j.ib in 
bi’oad flat tints, however delicate. Fine 
effects may be produced by the use of 
two transparencies, arranged one behind 
the other. On the front surface is 
painted all that is required to he seen 
in the clearest relief, the painting on 
the surface behind being modified in its 
effect by being seen through the front 
surface. 

Traiispareiit Painting on 
Paper. — The same colours as those of 
landscape painting are used for trans- 
parencies, and tlie processes are also the 
same : only it is requisite to be very 
attentive iii washing in the tints with 
the utmost possible correctness, both 
with respect to form and to the power 
of colour, the surface of the paper 
must be piescrved clear in every part, 
and this clearness is always more or less 
injured by washing out or sponging. 
The paper should be the thinnest hard- 
wove drawing paper that can be pro- 
cured, carefully selected, and free from 
unevenness or inequality of texture. 
When the paper has been selected ac- 
cording to the size of the proposed sub- 
ject, it should be ?aid on a drawing 
board and fastened there, with a piecoi 
of thick paper beneath, in order tha^ 
the tints may be distinctly seen during 
the painting. After fiaving completed 
the subject so far as relates to the front, 
it may be cut off, leaving a margin or" 
^ inch in breadth, for the purpose of 
gluing it down, in the following man- 
ner. Take a sheet of Bristoi-board, 
or, if the subject is larger, a thicker 


material, for the purpose of preserving 
the surface of the whole even and 
flat. From the centre of this board let 
a piece be cut out corresponding wdth 
the size of the painting, which must be 
placed on a drawing board, with its 
face downwards. Let it then bo covered 
for a few minutes with a damp cloth, 
to cause it to expand a little; and in 
the meanwhile cover, with thiclc gum or 
glue, the edges of the aperture in the 
board, to correspond with the width of 
the margin cut off with the painting. 
The damp cloth may now be removed, 
and the painting turned with its face 
upwards, placing the board upon it ac- 
‘ curately, in such a manner that the 
margin may adhere securely to the gum 
or glue in every part. The whole may 
then be laid on a flat surface to dry. 
In this -way the Bristol-board will form 
a frame of such width a.s may be adapted 
to the painting, and this frame may he 
afterwards ornamented according to the 
taste or fancy of the student. It may 
be observed that- the brilliancy of a 
transparent painting will be increased- 
by the opacity of the border by which 
it is surrounded, and its width should be 
regulated by the size of the painting. 
As soon as the whole is thoroughly dry, 
the painting must receive such additions 
at the back as may be requisite to bring 
it up to the full luminous effect intended. 
For this purpose, the most convenient 
position 'will be one inclined in a sloping 
direction, similar to an artistes easel, and 
immediately in front of a steady light. 
When the painting has been placed in 
this position, it will immediately be 
perceived, that however strongly it may 
have been previously tinted or touched 
in the front, a strong light will cause it 
to appear comparatively feeble. But as 
the original intention of the workman 
will still be impressed on his mind, this 
weakness in the effect, which only be- 
oomes apparent by transmitted light, 
will suggest the addition of tints to pim 
duce the intended power. Where more 
is requmed, it must be cautiously ap- 
plied at the back of the painting, taking 
all po^ibk care to preserve the colours 
clear, and not to injure or ruffle the 
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texture of the paper, repeating the tints 
till the due power is obtained. When 
considerable power is required, such 
colours of Indian red, Cologne earth, or 
vex'miiion, must be selected as have a 
semi-opaque body; but care must be 
taken not to lay them on so thickly as 
to produce blackness. When richness is 
required, lake, Prussian blue, and gam- 
boge, which are perfectly transparent, 
are well adapted to communicate not 
only richness but delicacy and power to 
finish. When, by carefully employing 
the means just pointed out, all possible 
harmony and effect have been imparted 
to the painting, it may be rendered par- 
tially or wholly luminous, by judiciously 
applying mastic spirit varnish. With a 
camel-hair pencil moderately charged 
with this varttiSh, let such parts as are 
in the highest lights be carefully touched 
as well as the major part of the sky, and 
the principal objects of the piece toge- 
ther with whatever part may require it 
in accordance with the character of the 
scene. If the whole of the subject is 
covered, it will be requisite to spread 
the varnish with a flat camel-hair brush, 
passing it quickly from side to side, and 
from top to bottom, so that the varnish 
may be equally spread with all possible 
expedition. The picture must then be 
left to dry. After the varnish has be- 
come dry, by mixing a little ox-gall in 
the water used for the colours, addi- 
tional beauty of tint, as well as har- 
mony, may be imparted to such parts 
as appear crude or harsh. 

Painting and Preserving^ 
Ironwork. — A good black paint for 
coarse ironwork may be made by mix- 
ing plumbago with hot coal-tar. Equal 
parts of asphaltum and resin dissolved 
in common turpentine make also a good, 
cheap covering for heavy ironwork. 
For machinery, dissolve 2 lbs. india- 
rubber, 4 lbs, resin, and 2 lbs. shellac, 
m 5 galls, of benzine. This may be 
used with any other paint as a vehicle. 
Wrought-iron bridges are painted with 
white-lead as follows: The ironwork is 
first made 'clean by scrubbing and 
brushing it with wire brushes* this, 
done, all the cavities and fissures are 


filled up with a putty of litharge, Ijn- 
seed oil, varnish, and white-lead; this 
filling being dry, brushing is repeated. 
Afterwards a paint is applied, consisting 
of 300 lbs. of white-lead, 10 galls, of 
crude linseed oil, 1 or 2 galls, of boiled 
linseed oil, and IJ gall, of turpentine. 
This paint is repeated when sufiiciently 
dry, and finally evenly overspread with 
white sand. Galvanizing is employed 
also to prei^ent rusting. A galvanizing 
paint consists chiefly of zinc powder 
and oil varnish. Rusting is further 
prevented by rubbing the red-hot iron 
with wax, tallow, pitch, or coal-tar. 
Rubbing with heavy petroleum is also 
well j^hipted for keeping ironwork clean. 

Paintings Sign Boards. — Sign 
or pattern boards ought to be chosen of 
old well-seasoned wood ; oak or mahogany 
is much the best, but many are made of 
pine, which ought to be sound, straight, 
close-grained, w'ell-dried, and made with 
pieces let in across the back, to pi*event 
warping. Thus prepared, brush the 
board over back and front with equal 
quantities of raw linseed oil, japanners’ 
gold size, and turpentine, to which add 
a little ground white-lead; driving or 
rubbing out the colour well : for the 
second coat, take equal quantities of 
white-lead, common spruce ochre, and 
whiting, all well dried, and ground fine 
and stiff, separately with raw oil ; mix 
I the whole together ; add sufficient of 
gold size to cause it to dry quickly, firm, 
and hard; dilute with turpentine to a 
proper consistence, and apply two or 
three coats of the above colour. When 
dry and hard, rub it smooth with either 
sand-paper or pumice-stone and water ; 
then grind equal portions of spruce ochre, 
whiting, bath-brick, and white-lead, with 
two parts oil and one part turpentine, 
adding a little gold size, diluted witli 
^turpentine, and apply one^ two, or three 
ooats, if necessary, taking care to rub 
down and wash off the panel between 
each coat, repeating rubbing and colour- 
ing until the panel is as smooth and level 
as plate glass ; it is then fit to receive 
the required last coat, to write, marble, 
paint, or grain upon. The finishing ap- 
plication, whether it be a plain ground, 
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laiidscape, figure, or letters, ought to 
stand until thoroughly dry and hard ; it 
should finally »be varnished twice over 
with best body copal or amber varnish, 
as the delicacy of the painting Avill 
admit. 

To Prepare Picture Canvas. , 
-—Take suitable new canvas, stretch it 
well upon a stretching frame, wet it well 
with clean water, and afterwards dry it | 
thoroughly ; then stretch it a second ; 
time. Grind equal quantities of white- ' 
lead and whiting, well dried, wdth five | 
parts of i‘aw oil, and add one part boiled i 
oil ; prime the cloth over on the face I 
with a brush, palette knife, or trowel ; 
the latter is preferable, to those w*^o can 
use it. After the canvas has had suffi- 
cient time to dry, scrape off from the 
back any superabundant colour which 
may have passed through the canvas; 
then repeat a second coat on the face, 
leaving it as smooth as possible. When 
hard and dry, rub it smooth with a piece 
of light pumice-stone and W'ater, so as to 
cut off or lay all the knots in the canvas ; 
then grind two parts white-lead, two 
parts whiting, and one part burnt ochre, 
with a small quantity of pumice-stone, 
all well ground separately rather stifi' in 
raw oil; afterwards mix the wdiole, 
adding a little gold size, dilute with half 
raw oil and half turpentine, and apply a 
third, fourth, or fifth coat ; repeat rub- 
bing down with pumice-stone and water 
until smooth enough for painting upon. 

Varnislimg valuable Paint- 
ings. — Some artists employ for new 
paintings white of egg as a varnish, others 
do not varnish their paintings for one or 
two years after being finished, when the 
colours ajre completely hardened and mel- 
low. Mastic varnish is the only one which 
can be removed at pleasure, and for that 
reason is generally preferred to all others, 
although it is very liable to chill ; that 
IS, it becomes all over of a bluish steamy^ 
hue, which obscures the beauty, of the 
painting, and appeaVvS disagreeable to the 
eye. Many circumstances contribute 
towards causing it to chill ; for instance, 
varnish made from weak, unripe gum 
mastic and common spirits of turpen- 
tine will chill, particularly if applied on 


new paintings, where the grounds, oils, 
and colours are fresh, soft, and absorbent. 
In order to prevent this, if possible, em- 
ploy no varnish but that made from fine, 
ripe gum mastic and rectified turpentine. 
Varnish for oil paintings, after being pro- 
perly made, ought to stand for at least 
twelve months in large wide-mouthed 
glass bottles, without a cork, covering 
the mouth with a piece of glass, so as to 
admit the aix*, but prevent dust falling 
in ; place the bottle so as to receive a full 
light, but no sun. The light and air so 
change and modify the essential quality 
of the turpentine, that the varnish be- 
comes elastic, clear, and brilliant, haying 
so much improved during that time as 
seldom or never to chill or become 
steamy, and by age it loses that attrac- 
tion which all new-made varnishes pos- 
sess for moisture and impure exhala- 
tions. Therefore, as a preventive against 
varnish chilling, employ none but good 
old varnish ; never apply it on new or 
old paintings until properly cleaned, and 
well dried from moisture; apply the 
varnish in a warm room, where the 
painting and varnish also receive a proper 
warmth ; after the varnish is applied, let 
it remain until properly dry ; recollect- 
ing that with all new-painted pictures, 
where the grounds and colours are soft 
and absorbent, and where the pictures are 
afterwards exposed to strong moist ex- 
halations, the varnishing in time will 
chill ; but when paintings are properly 
cleaned and varnished, and afterwards 
hung up in dry rooms or galleries, there 
is no reason to fear their chilling. 

To Preserve a Scaling or 
Cracked Painting. — ^The prepara- 
tion is a mixture of equal parts of linseed 
oil and methylated chloroform, which 
is to be poured over the painting if the 
colours are too brittle to bear the fric- 
' tion of a soft brush. After remaining on 
the surface of the painting for a day or 
two, the excess of oil may be removed by 
means of a piece of cotton-wool, or a soft 
bx'ush, a fresh portion of the preservative 
applied, and the excess removed as before. 
The process must be repeated from time 
to time until the colours are firmly fixed, 
when the painting will bear friction, and 
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may be sxibmitlcd to the cloattmg pro- 
or vara'ishcd. it Is adrisabie, how- 
ever, to remove as much of the. dill as 
possible from the picture, by careful 
washing with sort water, previously to 
the application of the hiring agent. The 
mixture will not restore the cracks in a 
’ painting, but simply hxes the colours, and 
renders the painting very elastic. A 
mixture of one part of methylated chlo- 
roform and two of linseed oil is used for 
reviving the colours of paintings. A 
small portion is rubbed over the pictures, 
after washing, with cotton-wool, and on 
the following day tlie painting is wiped 
over with a soft silk handkerchief. Oil 
and diloroforra, when used in the pro- 
portion given, possess the property of 
restoring the faded colours of paintings, 
and develop colours which have perished, 
to the eye, by ago. 

Drying Oils. — Poppy Oil. — T ake 
3 lbs. or pints of pure water, 1 oz. of 
sulphate of zinc (white vitriol), and 2 lbs. 
of poppy oil. Expose this mixture in an 
earthen vessel capable of standing the 
fire, to a degree of heat sufficient to main- 
tain it in a slight state of ebullition. 
When one-half or two-thirds of the water 
lias evaporated, pour the whole into a 
large glass bottle or jar, and leave it at 
rest till the oil becomes cleq,r. Decant 
the clearest part by means of a glass 
funnel, the beak of which is stopped with 
a piece of cork : when the separation of 
the oil from the water is completely ef- 
fected, remove tho cork stopper, and sup- 
ply Its place by the forefinger, which 
must be applied in such a manner as to 
suffer the water to escape, and to retain 
only the oil. Poppy oil when prepared 
5a this manner becomes, after some weeks, 
exceedingly limpid and colouidess. 

Fat DRYiNa Oils. — 1. 8 lbs. nut oil 
or linseed oil, 1 oz. white-lead^ slightly 
calcined, 1 oz, yellow acetate of lead, also 
calcined, 1 oz. sulphate of zinc (white 
vitriol), 12 oz. litluirge, and a head of 
garlic or a small onion. When the dry 
substances are pulverized, mix them with 
the garlic and oil, over a fire capable of 
maintaining the oil in a slight state of 
ebullition ; continue it until the oil ceases 
to throw up scum, assumes a reddish 
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colour, and the head of gaiUc becomes 
brown. A ]>eliicie will tiien be soon 
formed on the oil, wliicii iudicat.es that 
the operation is cornpieted. Take the 
vessel from the fire, and the pellicle being 
precipitated by rest, will carry with it 
all the unctuous parts vrhich rendered 
the oil fat. When the oil becomes clear, 
separate it from tlie de]*osii, and put it 
into wide-mouthed bottles, udiere it will 
completely clarify itae]i‘ in time, and im- 
prove in quality. 2. Id oz. of litharge, 
oz. sulphate uf zinc, and IG oz. linseed 
or nut oil. The operation mu::t he con- 
ducted as in the preceding case. The 
choice of tlie oil is not a nnute.r i.'f indif- 
fereneJ^?' If it be destined for painting 
articles exposed to tlie improssioa of the 
external air, or fur deiicate jaiintiiig, nut 
oil or poppy oil will he rotpiiidte. Lin- 
seed oil is used fur tunirse painting, and 
that sheltered from thoeuoets of the ruin 
and of the sun. A little negligence in 
the management of the fire has often an 
influence on the colour of the oil, to which 
a drying quality is commumcated; in 
this case it is not proper for delicate, 
painting. This inconvenience may be 
avoided by tying up the drying matters 
in a small bag ; but the dose of the li- 
tharge must then be doubled. The bag 
must be suspended by a piece of pack- 
thread fastened to a stick, which is made 
to rest on the edge of the vessel in such 
a manner as to keep the bag at the dis- 
tance of an inch from the bottom of the 
vessel. A pellicle will be formed, as in 
the first operation, but it will be slower 
in making its appearance. 3. A drying 
quality may be communicated to oil by 
treating, in a heat capable of m.iintaiuiiig 
a slight ebullition, linseed or nut oil, to 
each lb. of which is added 3 oz. of li- 
tharge, reduced to fine powder. 4. 2 lbs. 
of nut oil, 3 lbs. of common water, and 
*2 oz. of sulphate of zinc. Mix these 
xhatters, and subject them to a slight 
ebullition, till little water remains. De- 
cant the oil, which will pass over with a 
small quantity of water, and separate the 
latter by means of a funnel. The oil re- 
mains nebulous for some timep after 
which it becomes clear, and seams to be 
very little coloured* 5, 6 lbs. of nut oil 
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€i** iIaLt‘e.1 cU, 4 lbs. qf common ivuter, 

1 oz. of siilplnite of zinc, and 1 head of 
garlic. Mix these matters in a large iron 
or copper pan ; then place them over the 

and maintain the mixture in a state 
of ebullition during the whole day : boil- 
ing water must from time to time be 
added to make up for the loss of that by 
evaporation. The garlic wdll assume a 
brown appearance. Take the pan from 
the tire, and having sulVered a deposit to 
be formed, decant the oil, which will 
clarify itself in the vessels. 

DRYi]s^a Oil. — ^T ako 10, lbs. 
of diying nut oil, if the paint is destined 
for external, or 10 lbs. of drying»4-jaseed 
oil, if for iuteriuii articles. 3 lbs, of 
resin, and 6 oz. of turpentine. Cause the 
resin to dissolve in the oil by means of 
a gentle heat. When dissolved and in- 
corporated with the oil, add the turpen- 
tine : leave tlie varnish at rest, by wlVich 
means it will often deposit portions of 
resin and other impurities ; and then 
preserve it in wide-mouthed bottles. It 
must be used fresh : when, sulfered to 
grow old it abandons some of its resin, 
if this resinous oil assumes too much con- 
sistence, dilute it with a little essence, if 
intended for articles sheltered from the 
sun, or with oil of poppies, 
;;.;-,p3Dist6mper, for, BkotograpMc 
Backgro'ailds. — Take whiting, 11* to. 

2 lbs, ; lampblack, 3 oz. ; damp blue, 4 
oz. ; glue, 1-^ oz. Dissolve the whiting 
in 2 quarts of water, add nearly all the 
blue, then add the black, gradually dry- 
ing after each addition by dipping in it 
a piece of paper and drying at the fire, 
till you get the exact colour required. 
Then having dissolved the glue in warm 
water, pour it in, to keep the colour 
from falling olf, mix thoroughly together, 
and strain through canvas. 

To Prepare ‘ ■ for Pa.iiit-*| 

— Dissolve 1 part of chloride «>£ 
copper, 1 of nitrate of copper, and 1 of 
sal ammoniac, in 64 parts of water, and 
add 1 part of commercial hydrochloric 
acid. Brush the zinc over with this, 
which gives it a deep black; leave to 
dry 24 hours, when any oil colour will 
firmly adhere to itj, and withstand both 
heat and damp, 


borax, 2 oz. of shellac, 1 pint of water. 
Boil a few minutes, stir with a piece of 
wood ; or 1 oz. of liquid ammonia, 2 oz. 
shellac, 1 pint of water. Add more or 
less shellac, as it may be required. 

Putty. — Glaziers* putty- is made of 
■wbiting and oil. The whiting should 
be in the form of a very dry fine powder ; 
it should be specially dried for the pur- 
pose, and passed through a sieve of 45 
holes to the inch, and then mixed with 
as much raw linseed oil as will form it 
into 'stilf paste ; this, after being well 
kneaded, should be left for 12 hours 
and woi'ked up in small pieces till quite 
smooth. It should be kept in a glazed 
pan and covered with a wet cloth. If 
putty becomes bard and dry, it can be 
restored by beating it and working it 
up ag.'iin while hot. For special pur- 
pOwSes white - lead is sometimes mixed 
with the whiting, or the putty is made 
of white-lead and litharge entirely. 

Purifying Linseed, /is,;'’.' 

requisite that artists should have the 
linseed oil they use perfectly colourless, 
as otherwise it would spoil the more 
delicate tints. To purify it is extremely 
easy — even putting a bottle of the oil 
in the sun for some days will accom- 
plish the object; but as this process is 
somewhat tedious, it is better to put in 
a 2-oz. phial three-quarters lull of good 
common linseed oil, a piece of whiting 
as big as a nut, previously powdered. 
Shake them together, and put the phial 
on the hob of a stove, or in an oven. In 
two days, and sometimes in a few hours, 
the whiting will have carried down to the 
bottom all colour and impurity, and the 
refined oil floating at top may he poured 
off for use. ' . 

Silicate of Soda Paint. — A 
solution of .silicate of soda has been 
found by Abel, when applied like paint 
to wood, to give it a very considerable 
protection against fire, as well as to 
form a hard coating durable for several 
years; in can be used with the ordinary , 
eplours like distemper. The silicate of 
soda must be in tfie form of a thick 
sjrriiB pf a k^iown degree of concentra- 
tion, an^ diluted with water wlien 
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requii’ed for nse, according to the pre- 
scription given below. The. lime-wash 
should be made by slaking some good 
fat lime, rubbing it down with water 
until perfectly smooth, and diluting it 
to the consistency of thick cream. It 
may be coloured by admixture with 
mineral colours. The protective coating 
15 produced by painting the wood, firstly 
with a dilute solution of silicate of soda ; 
secondly, with a lime- wash ; and lastly, 
with a somewhat stronger solution of 
the silicate. The surface of the wood 
should be moderately smooth, and any 
covering of paper, paint, or other mate- 
rial, removed entirely, by planing or 
scraping. A solution of the silicate, m 
the proportion of 1 part by measure of 
the syrup to 4 parts of W'ater, is pre- 
pared in a tub, pail, or earthen vessel 
by stirring the measured proportion of 
the silicate with a very small quantity 
of the necessary water until a complete 
mixture is produced, and then adding 
the remainder of the water, in successive 
quantities, until a pea-feet mixture in the 
requisite proportions is obtained. The 
wood is then washed over with this 
liquid, by means of an ordinary white- 
wash brush, the latter being passed two 
or three times over the surface, so that 
the wood may absorb as much of the 
solution as possible. When this first 
coating is nearly dry, the wood is painted 
wdth the lime-wash in the usual manner. 
A solution of the silicate, in the pro- 
portion of 1 part by measure of the 
syrup to 2 parts of water, is then made 
as above described, and a sufficient time 
having been allowed to elapse id r the 
wood to become moderately dry. this 
liquid IS applied, upon the lime, in the 
manner directed for the first coating. 
The preparation of the wood is then 
complete. If the lime coating has been 
applied rather too thickly, the surfiice 
or the wood may be found, when quite 
dry after the third coating, to give off 
a little lime when rubbed with the 
hand. In that case, it should be once 
more coated over with a solution of the 
silicate of the first-named strength. 

To Line Old Paintings. — 
% Take a piece of unbleached calico^ , 


strain upon a frame, and size it with 
weak size. When dry, take oz. spirits 
of turpentine, 1 drachm camphor, dis- 
solve in it 4 cz. cold-drawn linseed oil, 
2 oz. white-lead, stilT ground do. umber, 
4 oz. finely-washed and dried whiting. 
Mix all together; apply to the calico 
well, rubbing it in; after the second 
coat, pumice to erase the lumps. Give 
the 2 >icture a coat, and pumice that ; 
then coat both, and put them together 
upon a level board fiice down upon a 
piece of brown paper well sized. Well 
press, and rub the air out, so as to bring 
them in perfect contact, and in a few 
days may be tacked upon a frame, 
‘X M.ake a temporary stretcher, and let 
it measure inside a little larger than the 
outside of the picture about to be lined, 
and on it stretch some uuhlenched calico ; 
trim the picture square, cutting oli’ all 
the old nails and ragged edges. Oil a 
piece of paper the size of picture with 
linseed oil, and lay it on a fiat surface; 
now lay the picture face downwards on 
the oiled paper, and coat it wdth glue 
or paste until there is sufficient to make 
it stick well ; then lay the unbleached 
calico on, rub well with the flat of the 
hand, iron it with ilat iron till quite 
dry, taking care to put a piece of paper 
between the calico and tlie iron, or it 
may stick. Be sure the iron is not too 
hot; and if it is a large picture, it will 
be as well to have two irons, one getting 
hot while the other is in use. When the 
picture is quite dry it is ready for put- 
ting on the new stretclier, which should 
be one with two cross-bars, and can be 
obtained at any artistes coionrman’s. It 
you cannot make some good stout paste 
yourself, you had better buy it at the 
leather seller’s, and add glue enough to 
make it a good strength, and let the two 
dbe well mixed together, 
c OX“Gall Purifying. — Evaporate 
fresh ox-gaii to a syrup, and.then .s|u-ead 
it out to dry in a thin layer ou a plate 
placed near the fire. This is the phar- 
macopceia plan, but it takes none of the 
colour out of ox -gall. It simply desic- 
cates the bile, which can in this con- 
' dition be preserved from putrefaction 
for any length of time in closely-stop-* 
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pered bottles. If fresh ox-gal] is evapo- 
rated to dryness on a water bath, and 
then treated with alcohol, the mucus 
and epithelium are precipitated; but 
the colouring matter still exists, and 
IS not precipitated or discharged by 
digesting. Again, boil 1 pint of fresh 
ox-gail with 1 oz. of alum, and m 
another vessel a second pint, with 
1 02 . of common salt. After standing 
three months in separate bottles, the 
clear portion from these solutions is to 
be mixed for use. But the solutions 
do not become altogether clear, al- 
tliough they keep very well without 
putreihetion. Ox-gall may be tho- 
roughly disco] ori/ied by sligW.y aci- 
dulating it with acetic acid, and passing 
through it a stream of chlorine gas. | 
To Remove Old Paint. — Wet the ; 
place with naphtha, repeating as often as , 
is required ; but frequently one applica- 
tion will dissolve the paint. As soon as it 
IS softened, rub the surhice clean. Chlo- 
roform, mixed with a small quantity of 
spirit ammonia, composed of strong am- 
moniac, has been employed very suc- 
cessfully to remove the stains of dry 
paint from wood, silk, and other sub- 
stances. 

To Destroy Paint. — Mix 1 part 
by weight of American pearlash with 3 
parts quick stone lime, by slaking the 
lime in water and then adding the pearl- 
ash, making the mixture about the con- 
sistence of paint. Lay the above over 
the whole of the work required to be 
clejined, with an old brush; let it re- 
main 14 or 16 hours, when the paint 
can be easily scraped off. 

Pireproofing Sliingle E.oofs. 
— A wash composed of lime, salt, and 
fine sand or wood-ashes, put on in the 
ordinary way of whitewash, renders a 
shingle roof fiftyfold more safe against 
fire from falling cinders, in case of fire- 
in the vicinity. It has also a preser>^- 
ing influence against the effect of the 
weather ; the older and more weather- 
beaten. the shingles, the more benefit 
derived. Such shingles are generally 
more or less warped, rough, and cracked. 
The application of wash, by washing the 
upper surface, restores them to their 


original or firm form, thereby closing 
the space between the shingles**, and the 
lime and sand, by filling up the cracks, 
prevent it warping. By the addition 
of a small quantity of Lampblack, th, 
wash may be made of the same colour as 
old shingles, and thus the offensive glare 
of a whitewashed roof is removed. 

Hemedy for Damp Walls,-— 

I lb. of mottled soap to 1 gall, of water. 
This composition to be laid over the 
brickwork steadily and cnrefully with a 
large fiat brush, so as not to form a froth 
or lather on the surface. The wash to 
remain 24 hours, to become dry. Mix 
I I lb. of alum with 4 galls, of water * 
leave it to stand for 24 hours, and then 
apply it in the same manner over tiie 
coating of soap. Let this be done in dry 
weather. 

To Whitewash, or Colour- 
■wasli. — If a room is to be whitewashed 
or coloured, the walls and ceiling are to 
be washed with clean water, frequently 
changed, the rough patches scraped 
smooth, swept with a broom, and all 
cracks and loose places carefully stopped. 
When this is done, before proceeding 
further, ail the rubbish should be cleared 
from the room and the floor swept. In 
some instances, as after iline.ss, it will 
be the best to make the whitewash of 
lime, for lime is a good purifier. But 
as lime-wash is apt to turn black, white- 
wash is generally made by putting whit- 
ing to soak in water overnight, and 
afterwards mixing very smooth, as thick 
as cream, and with about a teacupful of 
size to 2 galls, of wash, which will pre- 
vent its rubbing off when dry : or potato 
starch may be used, which leaves the 
white uninjured. Another mode is to 
mix into a stiff paste, with cold water, 
6 balls of v^rhiting ; to this add 2 lbs. of 
very hot, but not boiling, size, and a 
' small quantity of blue black ground fine, 
and let . the whole get cold. VViiitewash 
thus prepared may be altered to any re- 
quired colour : yellow ochre mixed with 
a small quantity of blue black makes a 
stone-colour ; without the black, a buff 
or straw colour ; and warmer tints may 
be produced by using indigo or the blue 
black above mentiqnedj or Venetian or 
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red ; vermilion will give ditTerent 
sliades of pink, and a green may be ob- 
tained with mixture of indigo and yellow 
ochre. Some care will be required in 
the mixing, but if too much of the co- 
louring matter is not added at iu'st, it 
will not be diincult to get a colour ac- 
cording ro taste. By a little manage- 
ment the wash may be laid on without 
splashing, the method being, not to take 
too much at a time into the brush, or to 
jerls it at the end of the stroke. As a 
rule, ceilings or walls should be v.diite- 
vmshed at least once a year, and oftener 
whenever necessary. For common work 
a mixture of ,} a bushel of lime, 1 lb. of 
common salt, r} lb. of sulphate of zinc, 
and a galiuri of sweet milk can be used. 
For brickwork exposed to damp, take a 
peck of well-burnt lime, fresh from the 
kiln, slake with water, then add a sulH- 
cient quantity of water to reduce it to a 
paste, pass through a fine sieve ; add a 
gallon of clean wliite salt, which has 
been dissolved in boiling water, and a 
thin smooth paste, also hot, made from 
1 lb. of fine rice dour ,* calso J lb. of best 
glue, made in a water bath. Mix these 
ingredients all together, stir them well, 
and then add lb. of best Spanish whit- 
ing dissolved in 5 qts. of boiling water. 
Stir again, and cover over to retain the 
heat and keep out dirt. Let it stand a 
week, when boil again and apply hot. 
The above proportions will suffice to 
cover 4-0 square yards. 

Paper Hanging'. — ^If the walk 
are quite new and smoothly finished, the 
only preparation usually necessary is to 
lay on a thin coat of weak size, the use 
of the size being to make a surface 
to which the paper will stick better 
than to the bare wall. In preparing 
an old whitewashed or coloured wall 
for paper, the wash or colour is wetted 
with water and scraped off with an old 
plane-iron, or any piece of steel which 
has a smooth edge, after which the wall 
should be swept dowm with a stiff broom 
to remove all that the scraper may have 
left and make an ex-en surface. If there 
is any joo.se plaster, those parts should 
he well sized and have a piece of thin 
strong paper pasted over them ; but the 


best way is to get the place re-plastered. 
Cracks or holes may ea.siiy no filled with 
a little putty; in no case should they be 
left. If not stopped in any other way, 
slips of paper should be pasted over them, 
or else the cracks will soon show througa 
the outer paper. After ail this is done 
the room may be sized, and the size will 
be dry enough in an hour for the palter- 
ing to be commenced. If tlie room has 
been already papered, it will be neces- 
sary to go over the walls and tear off 
ail the loose pieces, especially at the top 
and bottom, corners and edges. If llie 
bare wall is exposed by the tea.ring ofij 
these spots should be sized. Tiio walls of 
rooms ^Tnished in a superior manner ari'j 
general}}' plastered tliree coats, mid upon 
the piaster, when quite dry, a coating of 
hniiig-pa])er is laid to obtain a smtadh 
surflice. Sometimes common thin canvas 
is used instead of lining-pujiC’r, and occa- 
sionally instead of plaster, in the latter 
case battens should be fixed against tlie 
walls to tasten the canvas to and pre- 
vent it touching the wnalls. The prepa- 
rations having been made, the hanging 
of the paper may be proceeded with; 
the rule is, tiiat the edges of the paper, 
when hung, shall be towards the window. 
The appearance of many a handsome 
paper li.as been spoiled from carelessness 
or ignorance in this particiilar; but 
wdien this precaution is -observed, the 
lapped joints scarcely show. First of 
all, the edges of the paper are to be cut, 
and as the hanging is to begin at the 
window' on each side, that edge wdfich is 
cut close for me side miust ?iot he att 
close for the other, Tliis point being 
decided, unroll a yard or two of one oi 
the pieces of paper, cut the edge, unroll 
a yard or two more, roil up loosely 
the part that is cut, and continue till 
the end is reached, when the process 
»being repeated with the other edge, 
Idle piece will be at last rolled up 
again as it W’as at starting. Not more 
than about a inch of paper should be 
left at the edge xvhich is not cut close. 
If there is a back and a front window in 
the room, the same rule must be ob- 
served, and the. finish will come in the 
corner most out of sight, by the mantel- 
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pir:co, or at the l)ack of the folding doors. ' 
When tlie edges are i'mished, the paper 
IS to be cut hito lengths, h an inch 

ioiiger than the height of the room ; but 
they must be cut so that the second will 
match the hrst, and so on. There .are 
certain dots or marks on the edges which 
«how where the match is, and if the 
fength required comes between these 
dots, the portion down to the next dot 
nust be cut off after each length, which 
will bring the match the same as wdiere 
it started in the first lengtli. Care 
should be taken to cut straight across, 
and as many lengths ’ jay be cut as will ■ 
be sufficient for twc sides of the room. 
These are to be turned altogether the 
plain Side uppermost, and the first one 
may be pasted, if the paper is thin 
and common, it must be put on the wall : 
immediately ; but if of good quality, it 
is to be left to soak for two or tliree 
minutes, while for a stiff glazed or flock 
paper, from lire to eight minutes would 
not be too much. The reason is, to give 
time for both sides to become equally 
damp, otherwise' there is no certainty 
that the paper will stick. The first 
length is to be put up with the close-cut 
edge close to the woodv/ork round the 
window. Having brought the top to 
meet the ceiling, see that the length 
hangs straight, trying it if necessary by 
a plumb-line, then taking it by the lower 
end, lift it away from the wall all but 
about 3 inches at the top, then let it fall, 
and it will drop into its place without a 
wrinkle. No-W' with a soft clean cloth 
begin at the top and press the paper 
to the wall all down the centre to the 
bottom, then beginning from the top 
again, press it from the centre to each 
side alternately, regularly downwards. 
If this operation be properly done, the 
Tength will be perfectly close to the 
wail and smooth in every part. It 
not to be pressed heavily ; but the clo^^h 
being taken in the hand as a round loose 
lump, must be moved quickly over the 
surface — ^dab — dab— dab — with a light 
and clean touch, otherwise some of the 
colours will 'be apt to smear. La.st of 
all, murk with the oiid of the scissors 
where the paper meets the skirting, -cut- 


off all that is over, and press the end 
carefully info its place, IT'cs^eed with 
the , second length in th«> same way, 
bringing the close-cut edge to meet the • 
pattern of the first one, and taking care 
that no gap is left betw^een. Neglect of 
these precautions will convert a hand- 
some paper into a sight that will be a 
constant eyesore. Try the lengths fre- 
quently with the plumb-line to avoid 
the chance of getting out of upright, 
and remember that the outside end of 
the piece is always the top of the paper. ^ 
jPaste is best made with old flour, water, 
and a little size or glue; alum is also 
added to paste to make it spread more 
freely without losing any of its tenacity 
I or sticking quality ; it should never be 
used while warm. The paste should be 
rather thicker than ordinary gruel,- and 
laid on smoothly and equaOy, not put- 
ting too much, or it will squeeze out at 
the edges. Where this takes place, it 
must be removed with a clean damp 
sponge ; any accidental smears of paste 
may be removed in this way, if taken 
off lightly as soon as they are made. 
Decorative paper for covering the walls 
of rooms is manufactured in pieces^ which 
arc 12 yards long and 20 inches wide. 

Pavements. — Asphalte pavements 
made with Val de Travers compressed 
asphalte are laid as follows. A founda- 
tion is formed of cement or lime concrete, 
varying from 6 inches to 9 inches in thick- 
ness, according to the traffic. The mine- 
ral rock in its natural state, and without 
admixture with other ingredients, after 
bei-ag broken into small lumps is brought 
to a state of dry powder by subjecting it 
to considerable heat in revolving ovens » 
it is then put into iron carts with close- 
fitting covers, and brought on to the 
-works, taken out, laid over the surface, 
and -whilst hot compressed with heated 
irons into one homogeneous mass without 
joints. The finished thickness varies frem 
2 to inches, according to the traffic of 
the place in which it is laid, and it farther 
compresses and consolidates under the 
traffic. Val de Travers liquid asphalte 
is laid upon a concrete bed 6 inches thick, 
the asphalte surface being inch 
fhiok. The. rock is first ground to a fine 
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powder, and being then placed in caldrons, 
from 5 to 7 per cent, of bltiimen is added 
to solve it ; beat being then applied, it 
forms into a semi-fluid or mastic state, 
and when in that condition about 60 per 
cent, of grit or dry shingle is added to it, 
and after being thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, the compound is spread over the 
concrete in one thickness. With Lmimer 
asphalU^ a concrete foundation 9 inches 
thick is first foinned, and the asphalte is 
used in certain proportions by the judg- 
ment of those directing the work ; it is 
broken up and mixed with clean grit or 
sand of different sizes according to the 
place in which the pavement is to be 
laid ; a small qunneity of bitumen is then 
added to the materials, which are placed 
in caldrons on the spot, made liquid by 
heat, and the compound is run over the 
surface and smoothed with irons to the 
proper slopes and curvatures. It is run 
in two thicknesses, the lower stratum 
being made with grit of a larger size than 
that of the upper. The total thickness 
of the asphalte, wdien finished, is from 
IJ to 2 inches. 

Bametfs Liquid Iron Asphalte can 
be made either of natural or artificial 
asphalte, mixed with pulverized iron ore 
or sesquioxide of iron and a small pro- 
portion of mineral tar. The materials 
are put into a caldron which is brought 
on to the works, and are made into a 
liquid state by heat, run over the surface, 
and smoothed in the same way as the 
other liquid asphaltes mentioned ; the 
thickness usually laid is about 2 inches. 

Tar Favement — Made by mixing with 
fine breeze, or small coke, just enough of 
thick refuse coal-tar to make it somewhat 
sticky; put a thin layer on the smooth 
and hardened surface, on this spread a 
couple of inches of metal, or pebbles, or 
coarse grai’-el, then a thin layer of the 
prepared breeze, covered lightly with fine 
gravel, and beat or press together. It is 
cheap, slightly elastic, and durable. 

Concrete Favements. — 1. The terraza 
fiooi's used in Italy at the present day are 
made in the following manner : — 1st coat ; 
a concrete consisting of common lime 
sand and fine gravel f , laid 6 inches thick 
and well beaten with \vooden rammers ; 


after two days in that climate, it is suf- 
ficiently dry for the next coat. 2nd coat ; 
a terraza, consisting of pounded brick or 
tile common lime f, sand of the con- 
sistency of mortar, laid 1|‘ inch thick. 
\veil beaten with a light flat rammer- 
After two or three days it is hard, enough 
for the next coat. 3rd coat ; a similar 
terraza, but with the grit of broken 
stones instead of sand in it, laid on like a 
coat of piaster with a trowel. After this 
has been laid for one day, a layer of small 
hard broken stones is pressed into ’ 
these stones should be of some substar 
that wnll take a polish, and be of uniic-'itf^ 
size (they are passed through a graved 
screen)^6f about a walnut* these being 
afterwards rubbed to a smooth even sur- 
face with some smooth hard stone, form a 
kind of mosaic-work ; the stones are fre- 
quently selected by colour, and laid in the 
third coat to a rough pntte.rn. They 
should be moistened with oil or water till 
hard set. 2. Big the earth out about 
8 inches, fill in with coarse gravel and 
stones, well rammed, and levelled about 
5 inches. Mix Portland cement to the 
consistence of cream and pour over, 
spreading it with a stiff broom; wnen 
hard mix finer gravel with cement and 
water, and fill up to within | inch of 
the surface ; when hard mix clean sharp 
sand and Portland cement, half-and-half, 
with water to about the thickness of ■ 
mortar, and finish, slightly rounding. It 
should not be walked on for a day or 
two. Cement must be Portland, ana 
fresh. 

liatMng and Plastering:- — The 
plaster used for covering the walls of 
buildings is a mortar composed of lime 
or cement, and sand, mixed in various 
proportions, generally with a little hair or 
some such material to give it elasticity. 
It is laid on by hand with a trowel in 
'several thicknesses of about to i inch 
<53ich, and either on the bare masonry wall 
or on a special screen of lathing made for 
it, to either of which it adhei*es by en- 
tering into and keying itself in the joints 
and openings, and by its adhesive quality. 
With some variations in the materials 
and mixing, it is used for exterior and 
interior work and for ceilings. For the 
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pjirpose of assisting to keep the interior 
of the rooms of a house dry, it is advan- 
tageous to employ lathing, which being 
detached from the masonry of the walls 
forms a lining, distinct in itself, and not 
liabie to the elfect of moisture which may 
be in the walls. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, in plasterers^ work, that the lime 
should be most thoroughly slaked, or the 
consequence will be blisters thrown out 
upon the w'ork after it is finished. Many 
plasterers keep their stuffs a considerable 
period before they are wanted to be used 
in the building, by which the chance of 
blistering is much lessened. Wlien a wall 
IS to be plastered, it is called rendering ; 
in other cases the first operation, as in 
ceilings, partitions, &c., is 

Lathing, nailing the laths to the joists, 
quarters, or battens. If the laths are of 
oak, wrought-iron nails must be used for 
nailing them, but cast-iron nails may be 
employed if the laths are of fir. The 
lath is made in 3 or 4 foot lengths, and, 
according to its thickness, is called single, 
something less than a \ of an inch thick, 
lath and half, or double. The first is the 
thinnest and cheapest, the second is about 
one-third thicker than the single lath, and 
the double lath is tvvdce the thickness. 
When the plasterer laths ceilings, both 
lengths of laths should be used, by which, 
in nailing, he will have the opportunity 
of breaking the joints, which will not 
only help in improving the general key 
(or plastering insinuated behind the lath, 
which spreads there beyond the distance 
that the laths are apart), but will | 
strengthen the ceiling generally. The i 
thinnest laths may be used in partitions, 
because in a vertical position the strain of 
the plaster upon them is not so great ; but 
for ceilings the strongest laths should be 
employed. In lathing, the ends of the 
laths should not be lapped upon each 
other where they terminate upon a quar^ 
ter or batten, which is often done to sif/e 
a row of nails and the trouble of cutting 
them, for such a practice leaves only a 
^ of an inch for the thickness of the plas- 
ter ; and if the laths are very crooked, 
which is frequently the case, sufficient 
space will not be left to straighten the 
plasteiv 


Laying. — After lathing, the next 
operation is laying, commonly called 
plastering. It is the first coat on laths, 
when the plaster has two coats or set 
work, and is not scratched with the 
scratcher, but the surface is roughed by 
sw'eeping it with a broom. On brick- 
work it is also the first coat, and is called 
rendering. The mere laying or render- 
ing is the most economical sort of plas- 
tering, and does for inferior rooms or 
cottages. What is called pricking up is 
the first coat of three-coat work upon 
laths. The material used for it is 

Coarse Stuff, being only the prepara, 
tion for a more perfect kind of work. , 
Coarse stuff is made with chalk-lime pre- 
pared as for common mortar, but slaked 
with a quantity of water, afterwards 
evaporated, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of clean, sharp sand and ox-hair, at 
the rate of 1 lb. of Lair to 3 cub. feet of 
stuff. After the coat is laid on, it is 
scored in diagonal directions, with a 
scratcher (the ' end of a lath), to give 
it a key or tie for the coat that is to 
follow it. 

Lath layed or plastered and set is only 
two-coat work, as mentioned under lay- 
ing, the setting being the gauge or mix- 
ture of putty and plaster, or, in common 
work, of 

Fine Stuff, with which, when very dry, 
a little sand is used. Fine stuff is a mor- 
tar made of fine white lime exceedingly 
well slaked with water, or rather formed 
into a paste m water to make the slaking 
complete: for some purposes a smaJ 
quantity of hair is mixed up with it. 
Fine stuff very carefully prepared, and so 
completely macerated as to be held in so- 
lution in water, which is allowed to eva- 
porate till it is of sufficient consistence for 
working, is called putty, plasterers' putty. 

Setting may be either a second coat 
upon laying or rendering, or a third coat 
upon ffoating, which will be hereafter de- 
scribed. The term finishing is applied 
to the third coat when of stucco, but set- 
ting for paper. The setting is spread with 
the smoothing trowel, which the workman 
uses with his right hand, while in his left 
he uses a large llat-fomed brush of hog's 
. bristles. As he lays on' the putty or set 
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with the trowel, he draws the brush, full 
of w;*;!.er, backwards asid forwards over'its 
surface, thus produciag a tolerably fair 
face for the work. 

FlGidciig . — Work which consists of three 
coats is called floated : it takes its name 
from an instrument called a float, which 
is an implement or rule mored in erery 
direction on the plaster while it is soft, 
for giving a perfectly plane surface to the 
second coat of work. Floats arc of three 
sorts: the hand float, which is a short 
rule that a man by himself may use ; the 
quirk float, whicli is used on or in angles ; 
and the Derby, which is of such a length 
as to require two men to use it. 

Flastci'^ fioat and ect is the term for 
thre<? coats of plaster on laths. The first 
or prickiug>np coat is of coarse stuff put 
on with a trowel to form a key behind the 
laths, and about \ or-| inch thick on the 
laths : while it is still moist it is scratched 
or scored all over with the end of a lath 
m parallel linos 3 or 4 inches apart, the 
scorings being made as deep as possible 
wnthout exposing the laths ; the rougher 
the edges are the better, as the object is 
to produce a good key for the next coat. 
When the pricking-up coat is sufiiciontly 
dry not to viekl to pressure in the slightest 
degree, the second coat or floating is put 
on. The floating ie of fine stuff with a 
‘ little hair mixed with it; ledges or mar- 
gins, 6 or 8 inches wide, and extending 
across the whole width of a ceiling or 
height of a wall, are made at the angles 
and at intervals of about 4 feet apart 
throughout : these must be made per- 
fectly in one plane with each other with 
the help of straight-edges. These ledges 
are technically called screeds. They form 
gauges for the rest of the work, and when 
they are a little set the spaces between 
them are filled up flush, for which a Derby 
float or a long straight-edge is used. The 
screeds on ceilings ought to be levelled, 
and those on the wails plumbed. When 
the floating is sufficiently set it is swept 
with a birch broom for the third coat or 
setting. The third, or setting coat, should 
be of piasterem* putty if the ceiling or 
wall is to be whitened or coloured. If it 
is to be papered, the tlvird coat should be 
ef flue stuffj with a little hair m If 


it is to be painted, the Iriid coat sbonbl 
be of bastard stucco trowelled. 

Bastard stucco is of throe coats, the 
first is roug’ning in or rendering, the 
second is floating, as in trowelled sLucco ; 
but the finishing coat eoiitains a small 
quantity of hair behind tlie sand. This 
work is not hand-floated, and the trowei'* 
ling is done wdth less labour thanwdwt is 
termed trowelled stucco. 

Trowelled stucco^ which is the best sort 
of plastering for the recojdioii of paint, is 
formed on a floated coat of work, an-.l such 
floating should be as dry as possible before 
the stucco is applied. In the last process, 
the plastei'cr uses the hand float, which 
is made of a piece of hall-irich deal, about 
9 inches long and 3 inches wide, phincd 
smooth, with its lower etigos a little 
rounded oflj and having a Inuidle on tin? 
upper surface. The ground to be stuccoed 
being made as smooth as possible, the 
stucco is spread upon it to the extent 
of 4 or 5 feet square, and moistening it 
continually w'ith a brush as he proceeds, 
the workman trowels its surface with the 
float, alternately sprinkling and rubbing 
the face of the stucco, till the whole is 
reduced to a fine even surface. Tims, by 
small portions at a time, he proceeds till 
the \vhole is completed. The water ap- 
plied to it has the effect of hardening the 
face of the stucco, wdiich, when finished, 
becomes as smooth as glass. 

Ceilings are set in ttvo difrerent ways ; 
that is the best wherein the setting, coat 
is composed of plaster and putty, com- 
monly called gauge. Common ceilings are 
formed with plaster without hair, as in 
the finishing coat for ivalls set for paper 

Pugging is plaster laid on boards, fitted 
in between the joists of the floor to pre- 
vent tlie passage of sound l)etwecn two 
stories, and is executed wdth coarse stuffi 
In the country, for the interior coating 
^of dwellings and outbuildings, a species of 
pTastering is used called roughcast. It is 
cheaper than stucco or Parker’s cement, 
and therefore suitable to such purposes. 
In the process of executing it, the wail is 
first pricked up with a coat of lime and 
hail*, on which, when tolerably well set, 
a second coat is laid on of tlie same ma- 
terials as .the first, both as smooth pos- 
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i?ible. A:; f.ist as tlic vvorkman liiiishes 
thi*s surface, another folio^v■s him with a 
pailful of tlie roug>hcast., with 'which he 
besp’otters the new plastering, so that the 
whole dries togetiier. The roughcast is 
a composition of small gravel, finely 
w'ashed, to free it from all earthy parti- 
cles, and mixed with pure lime and water 
vn a state of semi-iiuid consistency, it is 
thrown from the pail upon the wall, with 
a wooden iioat, about 5 or G indies long, 
and as many wide, formed of ^-inch 
deal, and fitted with a round deal handle. 
With this tool the plasterer tlirows on the 
roughcast with his right hand, while in 
his loft he holds a common white washers’ 
brush dijiped in the roughcast, wifh which 
he brashes and colours the mortar and the 
rouglicast already spread, to give tliem, 
when finished, a uniform colour and ap- 
peara.nce. 

' Builders’ Waterproof Mas- 
tic Cement. — 1. 5 parts river sand ; 
5, ground stone lime; 10, red-lead, m 
powder, 2. 10, sand ; 5, powdered wdiit- 
ing; 1, powdered red-lead. 3. 100, sand; 
25, piaster of Paris; 10, red-lead; 5, 
yelkAv ochre, all in powder. Each of | 
these cements must be mixed with boiled 
oil. 

..Concrete , for Eoandations. — 
5 parts gravel and sand to 1 part fresh- 
burned stone dime, ground to powder, 
without slaking, and measured dry. 
Well turn and shovel together, with 
sufneieiit water to slack the lime into 
the state of very thick mortar. Chips 
and small pieces of stone may be added 
with advantage. 

CoxcuETB FOa Maso^'UY. — 1. Screened 
sand, 9 parts by measure ; slaked lime, 7 ; 
forge ashes, 1; puzzoinna, 1. 2. 1, 

slaked lime; 1, sea sand; furnace 
ashes. 

Concrete for Brickwork. — Slaked 
lime, 7 parts by measure; sand, 12 ‘ 
parts. • 

Hydraulic Mortars. — 1, 2-1 parts 
burnt clay ; 1 part blue lias lime, pul- 
verized and ground together between 
rollers. Use immediately 2. 2 parts 
fresh stone lime; 3, wood ashes, mixed 
as for common mortar, but must lie until 
cold a,nd be beaten several times before, 



being msed. 3. 4 parts blue lias jirne. 

6, river sand ; 1, puzzolana ; 1, calcined 
ironstone. 

Builders’ Mortar.— -I. 3 parts by 
measure of good sharp sand to, 2 parts 
grey stone lime, mixed with water, or 2 
of sand to 1 chalk lime. Sharp road 
scrapings may be used instead of sand ; 
and where taken from roads kept in 
order with flint or gravel, form a very 
good mortal*. 2. 1 part grey stone 
lime to 3 river-sand coarse mortar. 3. 

1, stone lime ; 4, coai'se gravelly sand. . 
4. 1, lime; 2, river sand; 1, blacksmiths’ 
ashes. 5. 1, lime ; 2, sand ; 1, rough 
ground coke. 

Composition ' for Picture.; 
IF'ramec. — 1. To make compo orna- 
ments for picture frames : Boil 7 lbs. of 
the best glue in 7 half-pints of water, 
melt 3 ibs. of white resin in 3 pints 
of raw* linseed oil; wdien the ingre- 
dients are well boiled put them into a 
large vessel and simmer them for half 
an hour, stirring the mixture and taking- 
care that it does not boil over. When 
this is done, pour the mixture into a large 
quantity of W’hiting, previously rolled 
and sifted very fine, mix it to the con- 
sistence of dough, and it is ready tor use. 

2. Dissolve 1 lb. of glue in 1 gall, of 
wmter; in another kettle boil together 

I 2 lbs of resin, 1 gill of Venice turpentine, 

I and 1 pint of linseed oil ; mix altogether 
in one kettle, and continue to boil and 
stir them together till the water has 
evaporated from the other ingredients; 
then add finely-pulverized whiting till 
the mass is brought to the consistence 
of soft putty. This composition wdil be 
hard when cold, but being warmed, it 
may be moulded to any .shape by carved 
stamps or prints, and, the moulded 
figures w-ill soon become dry and hard, 
and w*ill retain their shape and form 
permanently, 

.firework Making. — The three 
prime materials of the art of pyratechny 
are nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, along 
with filings of iron, steel, copper, zinc, 
and resi% camphor, lycopodium, &c. 
'Ounpowder Ss used either in grain, half 
crushed- or finely ground, for different 
purposes.- The longer the iron filings, 
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the brighter red and white sparks they 
give; those being preferred which are 
made with a coarse file and quite free from 
rust. Steel filings and cast-iron borings 
contain carbon, and afford a very brilliant 
fire, with wavy radiations. Copper 
filings give a greenish tint to flame ; those 
of zinc, a fine blue colour ; the sulpburet 
of antimony gives a less greenish blue 
than zinc, but with much smoke ; amber 
affords a yellow fire as well as colophony 
and common salt, but the last must be 
very dry. Lampblack produces a very 
red colour with gunpowder, and a pink 
with nitre in excess. It serves for 
making golden showers. The yellow 
sand, or glistening mica, communicates 
to fireworks gulden radiations. Verdigris 
imparts a j)aie green ; siilpliate of copper 
and sal ammoniac, a palm-tree green. 
Camphor yields a very white fame and 
aromatic fumes, which mask the bad 
smell of other substances. Benzoin and 
storax are used also on account of their 
agreeable odour. Lycopodium ' burns 
with a rose colour and a magnificent 
flame. 

Iron tools must never be used in 
making fireworks of any kind, as they 
are liable to throw out sparks when 
striking against a hard stony substance, : 
^jesides which the sulphur used would 
.'njiire the iron. Brass tools may be 
used, but copper tools are preferable, 

Kockets. — Of all fireworks, rockets 
are among the most noble and effective. 
The ingredients for these, the apparatus 
employed, and the detail of the manu- 
facture of them may be considered the 
foundation of all fireworks, and to make 
them well involves the same principles, 
and requires the same caution, as in 
making all others. 

Bhe of Moohcts . — ^The size of rockets 
IS indicated by ounces or pounds; thus 
we say, an eight-ounce rocket, a pound 
rocket, and so on ; by this expression it 
is not meant that the rockets weigh so 
much as their name indicates, but that 
the bore or cavity will just suffer a 
leaden bullet of that weight to pass 
down them. For ^ example, a pound 
rocket will admit a leaden bullet that 
weighs a pound. Rockets may be made 
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of any size from 1 oz. up to 50 or more 
pounds. 

Booket Cases or Cartridges , — ■Those 
may be made of any kind of stiff thick 
paper, either cartridge paper or w'hat is 
equally good and much cheaper, namely, 
common bag-cap paper. To roll up the 
cases you must have a smooth, round 
ruler, or, as it is called, a former, exact iy 
the size of the cavity of the I’ocket, and 
10 or 12 times as long. Then lay a 
sheet of the paper upon a slab of slate, 
marble, or glass, and paste 4 or 5 in. 
along the end of it, leaving the rest of 
the sheet of paper without paste ; then 
roll it smoothly over the fuiaiier, dry 
end fii^t, until the whole is roiled irp, 
when of course the paste will stick ami 
a thin case be formed. Keep roiling it 
along the slab with llie hands, in the 
same way as a rolling-pin is used, for 
two or three mmutes, until the various 
folds of the paper set close and tight to 
each other; then put on another slmet 
in the same %vay, and so on, till the case 
is thick enough. This is known by the 
measurement across it. If the former 
without the case measures five parts, 
when the case is upon it they must 
measure together eight parts. That is, 
the paper must he rolled on till it forms 
a case, the thickness of the sides of 
which are a trifle more than one-third 
of the thickness of the former. The 
length of the rocket case, and conse- 
quently the width that the sheets of 
brown paper are to be cut before pasting, 
varies with the size of the rockets; in 
small rockets the length of the case may 
he six times the diameter, in larger 
rockets four or five times is sufficient. 
When the case has proceeded thus far, 
it is to ’he choked while yet damp, that 
is, to be contracted in diameter near one 
end, and for this purpose a simple con- 
i’ trivance is requisite, called a choking 
#Drd, and also the former is made with 
a hole drilled at one end, and a second 
joint made to fit on by means of a 
wire projecting at one end of it. and 
which fits into the hole of the former, 
Fig. 10. To choke the case, draw the 
former partly out, until you can see 
about 1 inch of the inner cavity of the 
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case, then put on the second joint (the 
wire of which fits into the hole of the 
former), and pass this on until its end is 


Fig. 10- 


Fig. 11. 



about ^ an inch within the case, 
lea^ung a space of about | an inch 
between the two joints occupied by the 
Avire alone. Then going to an apparatus 
similar to that shown in Fig. 11, turn 
the cord once round the case where the 
cavity is, put the foot upon the treadle, 
which tightens the cord and squeezes 
the paper case at the point required, and 
that it may squeeze it equally and neatly 
on all sides the case should be held in 
the hands and moved up and down upon 
the cord until the operator sees that it 
is sufficiently and properly compressed. 
Let it be observed that although the 
choking apparatus used by the firework 
maker is represented and above alluded 
to, yet to the amateur it is by no means 
necessary. What will do quite as well 
is a thin cord tastened at one end to a 
staple in the wall, and by the other tied 
round the waist of the operator ; as he 
may lean back, of course the cord would 
be tightened, and the desired purpose 
accouiplished. When the case is suffi- 
ciently compressed it is to be tied with 
two or thi’ee turns of strong string. 
The case is now complete, except that 
the part of it where it is choked 
perhaps rather rough and uneven inside; 
this must be compressed down, for muck 
of the effect of the rocket will depend 
upon the perfect regularity on this part, 
as it is through the hole left by the wire 
in the middle of the choke that the fire 
IS afterwards to issue- To compi*ess this 
part properly a mould is necessary. 


The Rochet Mould is represented in 
Fig. 12. It consists of a solid foot of 
wood ; upon xhe centre of this stands a 
short cylinder about i an inch high, and 
exactly of the size of the mould, to be 
placed over it, as afterwards described ; 


Fig. 12. 


Fig. 13. 
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this short cylinder has a shoulder above, 
and terminates in a round top. Out of 
the middle of the top is a tapering thick 
brass wire, projecting some inches up- 
wards, as is seen in Fig. 13. The whole is 
so arranged, that when one of the newly- 
made cases is put upon the wire and 
forced down, the wire fills np the choke- 
hole, the round top fits into the small 
parts of the case below the choke, the 
shoulder of the cylinder bears the ex- 
treme end of the case, and the short cy- 
linder agrees in size with the outsides of 
the case. There fits over this (case and 
all) a strong wooden or metal tube ; so 
that it is seen that there is no cavity 
anywhere, except the inside of the I’ocket 
case, and even in this a thick -wire runs 
up to nearly the top of thvat part of the 
case where the composition is rammed, 
or nearly f of the whole case from 
the choke upwards. The wire . 
above mentioned is called the * 
piercer. All rockets must be 
, placed in the mould to be filled, 
as well as to smooth and consoli- 
date the part choked. With the 
mould are used rammer.s, Fig. 14, . 
formed of hard wood, of the shape 
of a popgun-stick ; these rammers 
being rather less than the dia- 
meter of the cavity, and having a 
hole bored up tbeir centre, in order to 
admit •the-,-. piercer,, ,lt is evident that 


, Fig. 14. 
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tuero 1)0 a coruplete mouH, piereei*^ ! 
and one or more rammers for erery size 
rocket. But to proceed with the string ; 
put it in the mould and the rammer i 
down into it, and give this, the latter, a i 
blow or two with u mallet, which driving i 
it down while yet damp with the paste, j 
will render the whole compact and : 
smooth ; and the case being taken out i 
may be placed in an oven, or near the fire, i 
to dry. If it is desired to ornament it 
in any way or cover it with white paper, 
this must be done before choking. 

Charging Moohets . — Tiic nest process i 
after drying the case is to charge them | 
with the requisite composition. Put the | 
cases in the mould with the piercer in it 
and put enough composition in to rill I 
about 1 inch of the case ; then, taking j 
the rammer, ram it down with three or > 
four strong blows v/ith a mallet. Then j 
put in the same quantity of composition ! 
again and ram that down in the same 
manner, and so on till the case is filled 
to the top of the piercer and one diameter 
above it. Then separate some of the 
central folds of the paper which it has 
been observed is not parted, and turn 
them down upon the composition, ram- 
ming them down hard upon it, or, what 
will do as well, put in a piece of paper 
as wadding. When this is rammed down, 
and firm, boro with a brass bradawl three 
or four holes through it. These holes 
serve to make the requisite communica- 
tion between two parts of the rocket. Or, 
having charged the case, take some 
common potters’ clay in dry powder, and 
I’am it down hard upon the top of the 
composition, then bore a hole through 
It about of an inch diameter, which 
■will allow of the necessary connection 
between the rammed composition and 
the stars in the head or pot of tlie 
> rocket. 

Priming Pockets . — The rocket is now 
supposed to be closed at one end. It 
only requires to be primed at the other 
end, and that it will be observed is the 
end which was choked, which is still 
open, and which has a hole passing up it 
which the piercer occupied. To prime it 
fill up the hole with loose gxmpowder 
made into a stiff paste’ with very weak 


gum water, and paste a piece of toueh» 
paper over it. 

Rocket Pot or Mead . — ^The rocket being 
then charged, the head or pot must be 
fixed. The pot is a paper case made upon 
a wooden former turned cylindrical, about 
4 inches in length, and a shatie larger in 
diameter than the exterior of the rucket 
case. Take some tliick brown paper and 
cut it in strips large enough to go twice 
round the former, paste and roll as ibr 
the case, then pinch one end, and a cylin- 
der of paper will be thus made wiiich 
should fit nicely over the clay end of the 
rocket. There should now be lixetl urton 


the pin«rliecl end a conical cap, imidciunon 
a former of like siiape, Fig. lo. This cap 

i’lCr. 15. ' ■ 

A 


by cleaving the air assists 
the rocket in ri.siug into it. 

Loading Pocheis. — The 
loading the pots witli stars 
is all that now remains to be 
done to complete the rocket. 

A I - lb. rocket should 
carry about 1 oz, of stars. 

Weigh out the proper quan- 
tity of stars and mi.x them 
with meal powder, 6 parts, to fine char- 
coal 1 part, fill up the pot and glue it 
securely over the clay or upper end of 
the rocket case. 

Pocket Sticks . — Next fasten the stick 
to the rocket by two strings, as seen m 
any of the figures 16 to 19. — The sticks 

Fig. 16. 

A 


Fig. 17. 


Fig 13. 


i 




I 



being previously prepared of proper 
length and size, as follows: — ^The smaller 
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oiicstJ are ea;;ily and be.st made of tlmse 
laths called by bricklayers double laths, 


Fig. 19. 



and the larger ones pantile laths; but 
any slip of deal will answer the purpose. 
2-lb. rockets require sticks 9 feet d inches 
long, 1 inch square at top, and rather 
inoro than ^ inch square at bottom. 1-lb. 
rocket sticlns are 8 feet 2 inches long, 
f inch square at top and § inch at bottom. 
8-oa. rocket sticks' are 6 feet 2 inches 
long, f inch square at top, and inch at 
bottom. 4-oz. rocket sticks are 5 feet 
3 inches long, f inch by ^ inch at top, and 
J inch square at bottom. 2-o;;. rocket 
sticks are 5 feet 1 inch long, ■f’jy inch by 
^ inch at top, inch at bottom. 1-oz, 
rocket sticks 3 feet 6 inches long, and so 
on for other various sizes. The weight 
and the length of the stick must be such, 
as that when tied on, the rocket .shall 
balance on the finger, at a point about 
1 mch from the part choked. 

Rocket Cohivositioxs. — The bril- 
liancy of the rocket depends upon the 
composition in the cases, and great care 
is required in the mixture of the ingre- 
dients, which should be well dried and 
carefully sifted through a hair sieve her 
foi*e mixing. For a |-ib, rocket, to 12 oz. 
of saltpetre add 6 of charcoal and 4 of 
sulphur; or for signal rockets the pro- 
portions are, saltpetre, 4 lbs. ; dogwood 
charcoal, 1 lb. 12 02 . ; sublimed sulphur, 
1 Ib. Powder separately, and mix with 


the hand or a wooden spoon. Saltpetre 
increases the I’apjdity of the fire, whilst 
sulphur retards it, and the charcoal emits 
those volumes of sparks which form the 
golden train of an ascending rocket. 
Rockets are primed with mealed powder 
and spirits of wine. 

PyKOTEOHXIC AND ROCKET StABS. — 
The stars that are used as decorations to 
the different species of fireworks are of 
various kinds, size.?, and .shapes, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

The ordinary rocket stars, -which are 
called “brilliant’” or bright,”' are made 
in small cubes. Their composition is 
moistened with gum water, and while 
moist flattened to the. thickness required. 
It is then scored or cut across with a 
knife, and allowed to dry. When dry 
it can be easily broken up into cubes at 
the places wiiere it was divided by the 
knife. Tailed stars are also made in 
tlie same way and of the same size. 

Roman-candle stars are small cylindei's 
of composition made of a size propor- 
tioned to that of the case out of which 
they are to be thrown. 

Coloured rocket stars are made by 
driving the coloured composition, slightly 
moistened, into small cases, which go 
under the name of pill-box cases. If the 
star is to consist of one colour only, 
the.se pill-boxes are open at bath ends, 
and a piece of quick-match is placed 
between the composition and the inside 
of the pill-box, and allow'ed to project 
about an inch beyond each end, of 
it. When fired, these stars burn at 
both ends at the same tune, and so pro- 
duce a great amount of fire in proportion 
to their size. 

If it is required to make stars con- 
sisting of more than one colour (in which 
Incase they are called “changeable stars”) 
the pill-boxes are left open at one end 
only. The composition is thus prevented 
from burning at more than one of its 
surfaces at a time. These stars genci’ally 
contain two colours ; the pill-boxes are 
half-filled with one coloured composition 
and the remaining space filled with 
'another. These changeable, stars burn 
nauoh longer than the others, and there- 
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fore produce a more beautiful effect; 
but being larger they require to be used 
m larger rockets, the i lb, size being 
tlie smallest that is adapted for this 
purpose. 

There is an^tner and exceedingly 
beautiful decoration for rocket-heads 
which IS called golden rain. This is by no 
means a difficult thing to make. Some 
small paper cases are made, about 2 inches 
long and of the size of goosequills ; these 
are filled with a sparkling composition 
and primed with wetted gunpowder. 
They are placed, mouth downwards, in 
the head of the rocket, and arranged in 
such a manner that they may all be 
ignited. At the bursting of the rocket 
they will describe a series of beautiful 
ringlets of sparkling fire. 

Cmmion BriUiaat Stars. — ^Nitro; 16 
parts; sulphur, 8; sulphuret of anti- 
mony, 4 ; meal-powder, 3. Let all 
the ingredients be in as fine a powder 
as possible ; and, having carefully 
weighed out the quantities, mix them 
tlioroughly. Next, take some weak 
gum water made by dissolving 2 oz. of 
gum-arabic in a pint of warm water. 
Spread the star composition upon a piece 
of zinc plate or slate, and add to it a 
little of the gum water at a time, taking 
care to stir tne composition about well 
till all the moisture is equally diffused. 
It is not necessary that this composition 
should be made wet, but only something 
like brown sugar in moistness, so that 
H will bind well when pressed together. 
When this is' sufficiently done, roll or 
press the composition into a flat shape 
like a thick pancake, and make it as 
square as possible, Its thickness should 
be about | of an inch. Take a blunt 
knife spatula, and -with it score the 
composition across both ways, so that 
it is divided into a number of little 
cubes. 

Tailed Stars . — These stars are not 
moistened with plain gum water, but 
with a mixture of gum water and linseed 
oil. The gum water should be of the 
strength given above, and should he 
made quite hot bv placing the bottle 
which contains it in a jug of boiling 
water. When it is sufficiently hot, to 


every 8 oz. of gum water add 1 pz. 
of linseed oil. Shake the bottle till 
these are thox’oughiy mixed and no oil 
can be seen. Use the moistening fluid, 
while hot, in the same manner as directed 
above for brilliant stars. The following 
is the composition for tailed stars; — 
Nitre, 16 parts; meal-powder, 12; anti- 
mony (sulphuret),. S ; fine charcoal, 4| ; 
sulphur, 4. 

Coloured Stars . — ^Those require con- 
siderable care in their preparation, the 
beauty of their performance depending 
entirely upon the uniform fineness, the 
intimate union, and the dryness of their 
ingredients. The various preparations 
which enter into their composition should 
ahvays be kept ready for use in fine dry 
powder, preseiwed m well-corked or 
stoppered bottles. The pili-boxos for 
coloured stars areuiiade in the following 
manner: — Procure a piece of straight 
iron rod, 12 inches long, and from % to 
an inch in size ; the usual size for this 
former is about of an inch. N,ow 
cut some cartridge paper into strips 
about 8 inches wide, and from 9 to 10 
inches long ; joaste these strips all ovei*, 
and roll them round the iron rod closely 
and neatly. IVhen this is done, remove 
the case thus formed from the rod 
without tearing or breaking it, and set' 
it aside to dry. When dry it will be 
very hard and stiff. It can then be cut, 
by means of a very sharp knife,- into 
little lengths of an inch each. These 
lengths are the open pill-boxes, into 
which composition is to be rammed 
for coloured rocket stars. In order to 
accomplish tlie filling of these cases with 
the least amount of trouble, procure a 
piece of stick, of a convenient length, and 
of such a size round that it will pass 
easily into the pill-boxes, and with a 
short groove cut in the side, sufficient to 
allow it to pass the quick-match without 
i^ijurmg it. Next take a. small piece of 
quick-match, about 1§ inch long, and 
pass it through the pill-box in such a 
manner that it may project beyond each 
end about | an inch. The composition 
pressed with the stick into these boxes is 
ahvays slightly moistened ; and by this 
means, when once dry, will uot be liable 
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to^be shaken out again. The fluid em- 
ployed for moistening these coloured 
compositions is a solution of shellac in 
methylated spirit of wine. Care must 
be taken not to make these compositions 
Wet, A very slight moistening is suffi- 
cient to make them bind well when 
pressed into their cases. 

Crinison Stars, — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
24 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 32 ; calomel, 
12 ; sulphur, 6 ; shellac in fine powder, 

6 ; sulphide of copper, 2 ; fine charcoal, 2. 
2. Chlorate of potash, 12 parts ; nitrate 
of strontia, 20,* sulphur, 11; charcoal, 

2 ; antimony, 2 ; mastic, 1. 3. Nitrate 
of strontia, 72; sulphur, 20; gunpowder, 

6 ; coal-dust, 2. 

Mose-’Coloitred Stars, — Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 20 parts ; carbonate of strontia, 8 ; 
calomel, 10; shellac, 2; sulphur, 3; 
fine charcoal, 1. The advantage of this 
. composition is that it is not at all liable 
to suffer from damp in winter. The car- 
bonate of strontia is a salt not absorbent 
. of moisture like the nitrate, and is, more- 
over, always to be had in a state of fine 
powder. 

Green Stars. — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
20 parts ; nitrate of baryta, 40 ; calomel, 
10; sulphur, 8; shellac, 3; fine char- 
coal*, 1 ; fused sulphide of copper, 1. 
2. Nitrate of baryta, 42 parts ; realgar, 2 ; 
sulphur, 8; lampblack, 1. 3. Chlorate 

of potash, 28 parts ; nitrate of baryta, 12 ; 
sulphur, 15; mastic, 1. 

Palo Rose-colovred Stars, — Nitrate of 
strontia, 8 parts ; '’chlorate of potash, 4 ; 
sulphur, 3 ; sulphuret of antimony, 2. 
Take especial care that the nitrate of 
strontia used in this formula is very 
dry. 

' Pale Green Stars, — ^Nitrate of baryta, 
16 parts ; chlorate of potash, 8 ; stflphur, 
6 ; antimony, 3. 

Yellow Stars, — 1. Chlorate of potash,- 
20 parts ; bicarbonate of soda, 10 ; st^r 
phur, 5; mastic, 1. 2. Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 30 ; dried soda, 12 ; sulphur, 8. 

Golden Yellow Stars. — Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 20 parts; nitrate of baryta, 30; 
oxalate of soda, 15 ; sulphur, 8 ; shellac, 4. 
If it is thought advisable to give the 
stars made from this formula a tailed 
^jppearance, add one part of fine charcoal. 


The composition is to be moistened with 
the shellac solution. The stars form a 
beautiful contrast with those of an in- 
tense blue. 

Blue Stars. — 1. Chlorate of ]>otash, 8 
parts; sulphide of cop])e., 6; Chertier’s 
copper,- 5; sulphur, 4. 2. Chlorate of 

potash, 12 parts ; Chertier’s co})j)er, 6 ; 
sulphur, 4 ; calomel, 1. 3. Chlorate of 
potash, 16 parts ; Chertier’s cop})er, 12 ; 
calomel, 8; stearine, 2; sulphur, 2; , 
shellac, 1. This gives a most intense 
blue. 4. Chlorate of potash, 20 parts; 
carbonate of copper, 14; .sulphur, 12; 
mastic, 1. 5. Nitre, 12 parts ; sulphuret 
ofantimony, 2 ; sulphur, 4 ; lampblack, 2. 
All these compositions should be moist- 
ened with gum water, and in No. 3 the 
stearine employed must be in hne powder. 

Violet Stars . — Chlorate of potash, 9 
parts ; nitrate of strontia, 4 ; sulphur, 6 ; 
carbonate of copper, 1; calomel, 1 ; mas- 
tic, 1. 

W7nte Stars. — Saltpetre, 9 parts 
sulphur, 3 ; antimony, 2. 

I To PREPARE ChERTIER’S CoPPER. — 
Take any quantity of common sulphate of 
copper, or blue vitriol, and dissolve it in 
as little water as possible ; then take an 
equal quantity by weight of chlorate of 
potash and also dissolve it in as little 
water as will hold it in solution. Mix 
these two solutions, and boil them gently 
over a clear fire until the moisture is 
nearly evaporated ; then dry the green 
precipitate that remains by a gentle heat. 
When dry treat it with sti’oiig liquor 
ammoniae till it ch gea to a deep blue 
colour; then let it dry very gradually 
in a warm place. If this operation be 
properly performed you will have a fine,, 
very light blue powder, which is Oher- 
tier’s copper. 

To PREPARE Nitrate of Strontia. — 
Procure a common earthenware pipkin, 
or a glazed iron frying-pan of a con- 
venient size. Into this place nitrate of 
strontia in i*ough crystals. 1 or 2 lbs. 
will be sufficient to prepare at a time. 
Place the vessel on a clear fire, but do 
not make it too hot. Now boil, or rather 
stew, the crystals in their own water of 
crystallization. The heat will soon cause 
them to run into a thick pulpy mass. 
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When in this state, they must be con- 
stantly stiired, or upon the evaporation 
of the moisture they will reassume a 
crystalline form. Continue then to stir 
it with a stick or flat piece of wood until 
the moisture is driven off by the heat, 
and the salt remains in the condition of 
a white dry sand. No strontia can be 
used for coloured stars or fires unpre- ! 
pared, and this operation is proper also ^ 
for the preparation of the nitrate of 
baryta. 

Golden Rain. — Golden rains are 
made in the following manner : — Procure 
a piece of brass rod, the diameter of which 
IS of an inch, or rather less. The 
length of the former may be from 6 to 
8 inches. Cut thin brown paper into 
short strips, about 2 inches wide, and 
long enough, when wrapped round the 
former, to make a case whose external 
diameter should be | of an inch, or rather 
more. The former should have a small 
cup-shaped hollow cut in one of its ends, 
into which the paper may be turned, to 
form a closed end to the cases. Paste 
the strips of paper all over, and also rub 
some paste on the former ; then roil the 
paper round the former, and draw it out 
so as to leave its cupped end | of an inch 
inside one of the ends of the case. Pinch 
in the paper that projects beyond the 
former, and drive it down with a tap upon 
the pasting slab, so that the twisted end 
is pressed into the cup of the former. By 
this means a neat and secure end is ob- 
tained for the cases, which may be dipped 
afterwards into w<.’.rm size or glue. If a 
little red-lead is mixed with this size, it 
will solidify much more rapidly. This 
dipping the ends of the cases into size 
should not be done until they are dry 
from the paste. For filling the cases a 
tin funnel is used that will exactly fit 
into the mouth of golden-rain cases. The 
composition employed for filling the cases 
is the following: — 1. Meal - powder, 6 
parts; nitre, 1; fine charcoal> 2. 2. 

■ meal-powder, 8 parts; fine charcoal, 3. 
3. Saltpetre, 1 lb.; meal-powder, 4 oz.; 
sulphur, 4 oz. ; brass dust, 1 oz, ; saw- 
dust, 2J oz . ; glass dust, 6 drs. When 
the case is charged, the funnel must be 
removed, and the space that was occu- 


pied by its nozzle filled with gunpowder 
or meal-powder moistened with gum 
water. This will prevent the composi- 
tion from being shaken out of the cases 
and at the same time forms the best 
method of priming them. Take care that 
this paste is pressed well into the mouth 
of the cases, and fills them. 

Szher Ruin. — 1. Saltpetre, 4 oz. ; 
sulphur, mealed powder, and antimony, 
each 2 oz. ; sal prunella, :} oz. 2. Salt- 
petre, 8 oz. ; sulphur, 2 oz.; charcoal, 
4 oz. 3. Saltpetre, 1 ib. ; antimony, 6 oz. ; 
sulphur, 4 oz. 4. Saltpetre, 4 oz. ; 
sulphur, 1 oz. ; powder, 2 oz, ; steel 
dust, I «)z. Used in similar cases and 
treated in the same way as goldG)i rain. 

Portfires. — The ])ortfires used for 
firing rockets and fireworks are gene- 
rally made in the following manner : — 
The former for this purpose should be of 
brass, and not less than f of an inch in 
diameter, and the wire for filling them 
not less than ^ of- an inch. Portfire 
cases are usually made very thin, but 
prepared in precisely the same manner 
as that described for golden rains, and 
are also primed in the same way. The 
following are the compositions usually 
employed for portfires. 1. Nitre, 6 parts ; 
sulphur, 2; meal-powder, 1., 2. Salt- 
petre, 2 lbs. ; sulphur, 3 lbs. ; antimony, 

1 lb. 3. Saltpetre, 3-J lbs, ; sulphur, 
2 1 lbs, ; meal-powder, 1 lb. ; antimony, 

2 ib. ; glass dust, 4 oz. ; brass dust, 1 oz. 

Roman Candles. — In the manufac- 
ture of these fireworks the following im- 
portant points must be observed, namely, 
to have a composition to bum in the inter- 
vals between the stars, which will throw 
a jet of fire uniformly good throughout, 
to have stars of tolerably rapid combus- 
tion, otlierwise they will not be ignited 
before they are blown into the air, and 

^to have the charges of powder for blow- 
iiftg the stars regulated to a great nicety. 
The former for the cases must lie ^ of 
an inch in diameter, and 18 inches long. 
The cases require rather a large amount 
of paper and imperial board for their 
manufacture, but otherwise they are 
made similar to rocket cases. 

RomarircaTidh Stars , — -The brilliant 
starts may be made of the same composi- 
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tion as that given for rocket stars of that 
i*ind. If, however, a whiter star is re- 
quired, use the following : — Nitre, 48 
parts ; sulphur, 10 ; regulus of antimony, 
8; realgar, 0; red-lead, 4; shellac, 1. 
Yellow Roman-candle stars may be made 
from the same formula as that given for 
V’eliow-rocket stars. Green Roman-candle 
stars may be made from the formulas 
given for rocket stars ; but there is also 
another formula, which produces a rather 
deeper tint, but is hardly rapid enough 
in combustion for rocket stars. It is the 
following : — Nitrate of baryta, 40 parts ; 
chlorate of potash, 20 ; calomel, 12 ; 
3ul2'>hur l2 ; bne shellac, 4 ; Jine char- 
coal, 1. The formulas for crimson, rose, 
blue, and purple Roman-candie stars 
are the same as given for rocket stars. 
In order to make the stars, moisten the 
compositions very slightly. The mould 
in which these stars are shaped is a 
brass tube, Fig. 21, of a size proportioned 
to the size of the Roman- 
candle case, and is gene- 
rally about -yV of iuch 
smaller in its inner dia- 
meter than the case. The 
drift with which the com- 
position is pressed into 
the tube, is made of box- 
wood or metal, and fits 
easily into the tubular 
mould. At one of its ends 
there is a wire point. Place 
the end having the point in 
the mould as far as it will 
go. It will leave a space 
at the end of the mould un- 
occupied by the drift. Press 
this empty end of the tube 
into the slightly-moistened composition 
until it is iiiled by it, so that the drift, 
being driven down upon the composition, 
will compress it into a firm cylindrical 
mass, into the centre of which the wire 
point projects. When the star is tSiiis 
formed in the mould the drift must be 
withdrawn, reversed, its long plain end 
inserted, and the star pushed out. The 
object of making the star hollow is that 
it may dry and harden perfectly in its 
centre, and also for the priming of the 
star, which is ejected by placing a little 


piece of quick-match into 'the hole in 
the star, and allow it to project about 

of an inch above. By this means even 
slowly-combustible stars are hgnited, and 
almost every chance of failunms avoided. 
This priming, however, should not be 
done until the stars are to be put into 
the cases — at all events, till they are per- 
fectly dry. 

Composition for Roman Candles. — 1. 
Nitre, 18 parts ; sulphur, 6 ; fine char- 
coal, 7; meal-powder, 4. 2. Nitre, 16 

parts ; meal-powder, 8 ; fine charcoal, 
6 ; sulphur, 6. 3. Nitre, 16 parts ; 

meal-powder, 11 ; sulphur, 6 ; anti- 
mony, 4. The next thing is to fill-’ the 
case. Before filling it introduce a little 
clay to the bottom of the ease, thus form- 
ing a better and firmer bottom. This 
being done properly, put in a little coarse 
powder, and over this a small piece of 
paper, to prevent the compositioiimixing 
with the powder; then ram down as 
much composition as will fill the case 
one-sixth of its height ; over this put a 
small piece of paper covering about two- 
thirds of the diameter,” then a little corn 
powder, and upon that a ball, observing 
that the ball is rather smadler than the 
diameter of the case. Over this first ball 
more of the composition must be put and 
I rammed lightly down to prevent break- 
I ing the ball, till the case is one-third 
i fuil; then a piece of paper, a little pow- 
der, and then another ball as before, till 
the case is filled with bails and composi- 
tion, taking care to place composition 
above the highest ball. When the case 
is thus filled, cap it with touchpaper by 
I pasting it round the orifice, and a little 
i priming of powder being added the work 
I IS complete. 

, Toughpapee. — Obtain some thm 
i blue paper — not so thin as tissue paper, 
i but thinner than the ordinary blue paper 
: used by storekeepers ; brush or sponge 
this over with or dip it into a weak 
solution of saltpetre, and when well 
saturated dry for use. Touchpaper 
should be cut into slips, placed once round 
the mouth of the firework, and twisted 
into a point. 

Quick-match. — ^Make a thick paste 
of gnnppwder and hot water, with a 
k2 


Fig. 21. 
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email quantity of gum m it. Take 
about four strands of cotton, such as is 
■sold in balls and used for making the 
wicks of lamps, steep this in the solu- 
tion of nitre used for making touch- 
paper, and wring it as dry as possible ; 
then rub it well in the gunpowder paste 
till it is thoroughly covered with it. 
One end of the cotton may be passed 
through a small funnel, whose mouth is 
not more than of an inch in width. 
By this means, if the whole length of 
the cotton is drawn through it, the 
superfluous paste will be removed, and 
the match will be of a nice round 
form. Hang it out of doors on a dry 
day, and when it is nearly dry coil it 
upon a tray or paper, and dust it over 
with meal-powder. In -winter it will 
not be sufficiently dry for use under a 
week. When thoroughly dry it should 
be stiff and hard, and the less it is bent 
or doubled the better. To use this match 
for connecting the mouths of different 
fireworks, or clothing them as it is 
termed, make some long paper tubes 
round a wire former which has a dia- 
meter of not less than -5?^ of an inch. 
These pipes are threaded on the match, 
and have a piece cut away at their side 
wherever they are inserted into the mouth 
of a case, in order that the match may 
be laid bare and convey its fire to the 
priming of the cases. 

Gerbes and Jets op Brilliant, 
Chinese, and Common Fir.ES. — These 
are certainly among the most beautiful 
and effective pieces to be met with in 
the whole range of pyrotechny. They 
have one great advantage — that there is 
no limit to the modes of combination or 
arrangement in which these pieces may 
be effectively employed. By means of 
them any such things as the following 
can he made : — Fountains of any size or 
design, cascades, brilliant suns, either 
fixed or revolving, bouquets of Chinese 
fire, spread eagle, trees of silver flowers, 
and a thousand other devices. Their com- 
positions, to produce the desired effect, 
must be made as shortly as possible 
before it is intended to fire them, as iron 
?iud steel filings are a principal ingredient 
in their composition. Many attempts 


have been made to secure these metallic 
ingredients from corrosion. A coating 
of any kind is tolerably certain either to 
rob the spark which each particle of 
metal should produce of its brilliancy, 
or to render the composition during 
combustion very smoky, and so impair 
' the intended effect. The most successful 
plan is the following : — -weak solution 
of asphalte in naphtha is made, and the 
filings or borings are stirred about in 
this. When it is thought that they are 
thoroughly covered with it, the solution 
is poured off, and the filings spread out 
upon paper to dry. But still the best 
way is to^ prepare the compositions as 
short a time as possible before they are 
to be fired. The cases should be made 
like rocket cases, and choked w-hile wet, 
only it must be remembered that their 
aperture may be almost choked up, 
because when it has been reopened by 
the point over which they are loaded, it 
must not be more than of the interior 
diameter of the case in size. 

Red Chinese Fire. — 1. Meal-powder, 
16 parts; nitre, 16; sulphur, 4; char- 
coal, 4 ; iron borings, 14. 2. Meal- 

powder, 16 parts ; sulphur, 3 ; charcoal, 
3 ; iron borings, 7. 3. Meal-powder, 8 
parts; nitre, 16; sulphur, 3; charcoal, 3; 
iron borings, S. 4. Meal-powder, 16 
parts ; nitre, 8 ; sulphur, 4 ; charcoal, 3 ; 
iron borings, 7. 

White Chinese Fh'e. — 1. Meal-powder, 
16 parts ; nitre, 6 ; sulphur, 3 ; iron 
borings, 10. 2. Meal-powder, 16 parts; 

nitre, 4 ; sulphur, 2 ; iron borings, 6. 
3. Meal-powder, 16 parts; iron borings, 5. 
For filling the cases nipples of various 
sizes are employed, made preferably of 
metal. The case must now be pressed 
over the point of the nipple, Fig. 22, 
and by this means its aperture will 
he made of the proper 
siz^. It will be found 
very convenient to 
have a ring of iron 
fixed into your block, f 
through which the case / 
must be passed, which / 
will steady it and keep ^ 
it in a perpendicular position while being 
filled. How drive m the composition, 
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a iadleful at a time, and after putting 
in each ladleful. give the drift twelve 
blows with the mallet. Fill the cases 
till there remains a space of 2 inches 
only unoccupied at the end. Into this 
end put a gun charge and a half of 
gunpowder. Then with a bradawl se- 
parate one or two of the inner folds 
of the paper of the case, and turn 
these down on the top of the powder. 
For filling in the ends of the cases: — 
3Ielt in an earthen pipkin a mixture of 
2 parts of common resin and 1 of wax. 
This may be poured into the ends of the , 
cases upon the paper that has been 
turned down. It will hardep in a few 
minutes, and will be found to ensure 
a good report from the powder. To 
prime these cases : — This is an operation 
requiring some care, although it may be 
performed in a very simple manner. If 
the point of the nipple is not too long, 
all that is needed is to press into the 
mouth of the case some meal-powder ^ 
paste ; but if a cavity has been left in 
the composition, this must be filled up 
before priming, or the case will inevitably 
burst. It is an excellent plan to take 
for the first ladleful, not any of the 
compositions for Chinese fire, but a 
ladleful of some slower fire containing 
no iron borings, such as a mixture con- 
sisting of nitre, 6 parts ; sulphur, 1 ; 
charcoal, 1. These gerbes o;i* jets are 
exhibited, when finished, by being at- 
tached to strong frames of wood or 
metal, arranged in such a manner as the 
exhibitor may wish, to produce any 
desired effect. The mouths of the cases 
are connected by means of leaders or 
quick-match. 

Brilliant Fire . — The cases employed 
for brilliant fire need not be so large as 
those employed for Chinese fire, but 
observe the same rules in filling thes^ 
cases. 1. Meal-powder, 4 parts ; bright 
steel filings, 1, 2. Meal-powder, 16 pai‘ts; 
nitre, 8; sulphur, 3; fine charcoal, 3 ; 
bright steel filings, 10, Neither of these 
compositions should on any account be 
mixed before their preparation is abso- 
lutely necessary, for their whole beauf,y 
depends upon the brightness of the 
filings at the time of firing. 


Common and Sparkling J’to. — 1. 
Meal-poijijder, 4 parts; charcoal, 1. 
2. Meal-powder, 16 parts ; nitre, 8 ; 
sulphur, 4; charcoal, 4. 3. Meal-pow- 
der, 16 parts; very fine glass dust, 5. 
4. Meal-powder, 8 parts ; very finely 
powdered porcelain, 3. These fires can 
be arranged very effectively as stars, 
suns, &c. For instance, provide a circular 
disk of hard wood, 6 inches in diameter, 
and 1 inch thick. Nail to this five 
spokes of wood at equal distances from 
one another, and 15 inches long. Nail 
also to the back of the central disk a 
strip of wood about 2 feet long, 2 indies 
wide, and | of an inch thick. By 
means of this you can screw the whole 
piece conveniently to your firing post. 
On each of the five spokes tie a case of 
brilliant fire, reported at its end, and 
connect the mouths of these wdth quick- 
match. 

Lances. — Lances are used in making 
np devices, such as naines, mottoes, 
wreaths, and so on. They consist ot 
small cases, generally made about 
of an inch in diameter, that is, ‘round 
a piece of glass or brass rod or tube of 
that size ; tubes are always best for 
these small formers. The cases are 
I about 2 or 2^ inches long, with one end 
pinched or turned in. Two rounds of 
thin demy or double-crown white paper, 
pasted, will give sufficient thickness and 
substance for the case. The cases, when 
dry, are to be filled wuth either of the 
following compositions in the same way 
as golden rain : — 

Compositions for Lames, ‘White, — 1. 
Nitre, 16 parts ; sulphur, 8 ; meal- 
powder, 6. 2. Nitre, 16 parts; sulphur, 
4; meal-powder, 6. 3. Nitre, 12 parts ; 
sulphui*, 4 ; sulphide of antimony, 3, 

4. Nitre, 72 parts ; sulphur, 18 ; reguliis 
of antimony, 33 ; realgar, 1 ; shellac, 1. 

5. Nitre, 96 parts; sulphur, 24; regulus 
of antimony, 48 ; realgar, 6 ; shellac, 1. 
These for the most part give a bluish 
white fiame, and when employed in cases 
of the size mentioned above, burn slowly, 
and will- last as long as this species o 
firevyork IS U'equired to last. 

, Chlor. of potash, 72 parts ; 

oxal. sodaij: fiOf Stearme, 6; sulphur, 6. 
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2. Chlor. pot., 40 parts ; oxal. soda, 16 ; 
sheliac, 8 ; stearine, 3, 

Green. — 1. Chlor. pot., 60 parts ; 
nitr. baryta, 41 ; calomel, 49 ; powdered 
sugar, 30; shellac,'!. 2. Chlor. pot., 
63 parts ; nitr. baryta, 50 ; calomel, 50 ; 
sugar, 32 ; shellac, 1. 

Emerald Green. — 1. Chlorate of bary- 
ta, ' 18 parts ; calomel, 7 ; very fine 
shellac, 3. 2. Chlorate of baryta, 24 , 

purts ; stearine, 3 ; very fine sugar, 1. 

Eed Lances. — 1. Chlor. pot., 13 parts; 
nitr. strontia, 10 ; calomel, 8 ; shellac, 3 ; 
dextrine, 1 ; Chertier’s copper, 1. 2. 

Chlor. pot., 12 parts; nitr. strontia, 12; 
calomel, 6 ; shellac, 4; Chertier’s copper, 

1 ; fine cliarcoal, 1. 

Eosc-cohmred Lances. — Chio3*ate of 
potash, 24 parts; sulphur, 2; stearine, 3; 
oxalate of strontia, 4. This composition 
will remain good for any length of time. 

Blue Lances. — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
12 parts ; Chertier’s copper, 6 ; suli)hur, 
4; calomel, 1. 2. Chlorate of potash, 
32 parts; Chertier’s copper, 12; calo- 
mel, 40 ; sugar, 25. 3. Chlorate of pot- 
ash, 6 parts ; Cliertier’s copper, 1 ; ca- 
lomel, 5 ; sugar, 4. 

Violet. — Chlorate of potash, 26 parts ; 
calomel, 24; carbonate strontia, 4; 
Chertier’s copper, 3 ; sugar, 14. 

Lilac. — Chlorate of potash, 12 parts ; 
prepared chalk, 4 ; sulphur, 5 ; calomel, 
3 ; sulphide of copper, 10. Sugar for 
pyrotechnic compositions must be kept m 
a closoiy-corked or stoppered bottle. It 
should be reduced to jiowdcr in a very 
dry mortar, and then sifted through very 
fine muslin. 

To exhibit lances procure a board of 
sulHcient size for the design, or make 
a wooden framework of the shape that 
is required. Sketch the design upon 
one side of the board, or, larger than a 
board will allow, make a. plain rough 
fnimework describing the letters. When 
this is done, decide upon the distiince at , 
which to place the lances one from an- 
other. This distance is generally about ! 
2 iffiches, but no exact rule can be laid 
down, for much depends upon the kind 
of design, and upon its size. Upon the 
outlines of the sketch make little pencil 
circles wherever it is intended to place a 


r lance; and, as far as it is possible, ai> 

1 I’auge that the lances shall be equidistant 
j one from another. Now with a ceiitre- 
, bit, or, what is better, a pin-bi^, bore a 
hole about a i of an inch deep where 
the circles are pencilled. These holes 
must be of such a size that the closed 
ends of the lances will fit easily into 
them. Get either some glue or some of 
the mixture of size and red-lead, and 
when it is liquid, dip into it the closed 
end of each of the lances. Enough of the 
mixture will adhere to the lances to 
allow of their being secured firmly in the 
holes that have been bored. In a very 
short tim^' all will be hard and dry, and 
you will then have a series of lances pro- 
jecting at right angles with your board 
or framework, each having its mouth 
jirimed, and all being the same length. 
Tlie only thing that remains now to be 
done is to clothe these primed mouths 
with quick-match. This is by no means 
difficult, but requires a certain amount 
of patience. Take a length of match in 
its case, and, having exposed one end of 
the black match itself, put a small pin 
through it into the priming of one of the 
lances. This will fasten it down, and at 
, the same time will ensure ignition. Then 
lead the quick-match on to the next 
lance, cutting away with scissors a piece 
of the under side of its case, to allow' the 
match in passing to touch its priming. 
Put a pin through the match into the 
priming of this lance also, and so on till 
all are clothed. If more of the casing of 
the match has been cut away than is ne- 
cessary, it will he well to paste small 
strips of paper wherever this has hap- 
pened, as any exposure of the black match 
will endanger the piece, rendering it 
liable to ignition from the sparks of 
other fireworks. 

^ CoLOUP.kD Lights. — Their preparation 
is '^exceedingly sim])ie. They are gene- 
rally made in two sizes only; these are 
the 2 - oz. and the 1 - oz. sizes. The 
cases are made of cartridge or fools- 
cap paper, and are about 2 inches-loug 
for the 2-oz. size and If inch for the 
1-oz. size. Used-up copy-books fm*- 
nish excellent paper for making these 
coloured-light cases. Three ox* four 
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roxinds of the paper ■will give ample 
tfiiekness for the case. The pa 2 >er sho-uld 
be pasted all the way along the strips. 
When the cases are thoroughly dry, ram 
into the bottom of them some dry pow- 
dered clay ; this will make a close end, 
and will also furnish an incombustible 
part by which the case may be tied or 
fastened to its place. 

White Lights for Decoration. — 1. 
Nitre, 4 parts; sulphur, 1; sulphide of 
antimony, 1. 2. Nitre, 4 parts; sul- 
phur, 1; meal -powder, 1. These will 
give the ordinary bluish light, and com- 
positions made from ' them will remain 
good for any length of time. ^ 

Yellow Lights may be made from the 
formulas given under the head of Lances. 

Green Lights . — Nitrate of baryta, 80 
parts; chlorate of potash. 32; sulphur, 
24; calomel, 16; line charcoal, 3; 
shcdlac, 2. 

Led Lights. — 1. Chlorate of potash, 
32 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 48 ; calo- 
mel, 2U; shellac, 12; Chertier’s copper, 
4; fine charcoal, 1. 2. Chlorate of pot- 

ash, 84 parts; nitrate of strontia, 80; 
calomel, 51; dextrine, 22; shellac, 18; 
Chertier’s copper, 4. 

Durple. — 1. Clilorate of potash, '28 
parts; Chertier’s copper, 28; calomel, | 
13 ; shellac, S ; stearine, 1. 2. Chlorate i 
of potash, 40 parts ; calomel, 28 ; Cher- 
tier’s copper, 28 ; dextrine, 10 ; stearine, 
3. ,3. Chlorate of potash, 26 parts; 

Chertier’s copper, 24; calomel, 14; 
shellac, 7. 

Tourbillons. — T he toiirbillon is a 
species of firework very ingeniously con- 
trived to represent a spiral column of 
fire. Its performance is of short dura- 
tion, hut while it lasts it produces a 
very striking eflect. A toiirbillon con- 
sists of a stout case filled with a strong 
sparkling composition, and closed very 
tightly at both ends. In this case ^re 
bored four holes, at which the fire is to 
find vent. Two of these holes are made 
tmderneath the case ; from these the fire 
issues in a downward direction, and gives 
the piece the power of ascending per- 
pendicularly, The outer two holes are 
made in opposite sides of the case near 
each end; the fire issuing from these 


causes the cases to revolve in a horizontal 
direction while »it is ascending. The 
cases are made as for rockets, and should 
he about 8 inches in length, and | of an 
inch in their bore. Their external dia- 
meter will be found to be about 1|. 
inch. 

Plain TourUUons. — Nitre, 8 parts; 
meal-powder, 16; sulphur, 4; char- 
coal, 4. 

Brilliant TourUUons. — Meal-powder, 
16 parts; nitre, *8; sulphur, 3 to 4; 
fine charcoal, 3 ; steel filings, 6. Tour- 
billon cases are filled by means of an appa- 
ratus which consists of a block of wood, 
Figs. 23, *^24,' provided 
with a settle, % on which 
one end of the tourbillon 
case is placed, and over 
which the composition is 
rammed. There is a 
wooden mould for enclos- 
ing the case and sup- 
porting it tightly and firmly while the 
operation of ramming is being performed. 
This mould Q, Q, Fig. 24, consists of a 
hollow cylinder of wood pierced through- 
out, and of such a size 
. in its bore as will just 
admit the tourbillon 
case. The mould is di- 
vided longitudinally in 
halves, and these halves 
are kept together by 
means of iron rings, 

0000, which encircle 
the whole. P P is a pin 
to pass through cylin- 
der and settle to con- 
nect them. In order to 
fill the cases, squeeze one end of one of 
them over the projecting piece at the 
top of the settle. Fit on the two 
halves of the cylindrical mould, drive 
down the iron rings until they are tight, 
and put in the pin which secures the 
cylinder to the block and settle. First 
put into the tourbillon case as much 
clay as will, when rammed very hard, 
occupy f of an inch in the length of 
the case. The settle projects into the 
case about ^ of an inch, and thus J an 
inch at each end of the case is left for the 
purpose, of ensuring a very firm ending, 


Fiu. 23. 



Fig. 24. 
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which cannot be blown out by the com- 
bustion of the composition. When the 
clay has been rammed in as tightly as 
possible, drive in the composition, 
a ladleful at a time, as uniformly 
as possible, until only an inch at the 
upper end of the case is unoccupied 
by it. Into this vacant space drive the 
same quantity of clay that was put into 
the lower 'end, and be sure that it is 
rammed in very firmly. When this is ' 
done, open your pen‘kmfe, and lay its 
blade on the table, back downwards and | 
edge upwards. Place the filled tour- I 
billon case across the edge of the knife, 
and find the exact central point at which 
it balances on it, and mark that point by 
making a hole there with a small brad- 
awl. Now, having found the centre of i 
its balance, next mark the places at 
which the holes are to be made, and by 
far the best way is to use a shape made 
of zinc or tin, such as is shown Fig. 26. 
This piece of sheet metal, when bent into 
the form of a trough of such a size as to 
fit tightly round the tourbillon case, will 
give the time position of the holes. In 
using it put the filled tourbillon case into 
It, and make pencil marks through the 
holes that correspond to those drawn 
in the Fig. 26, and you will then have 
got over the entire difficulty. In the 
middle of the scale is one small hole. 
This hole is to come erai'tly over Mie 
mark made with the bradawl at tho 
balancing point, and if this be done all 
the rest must come right. Having 
thus marked the position of the holes, 
the next thing is to bore them. This 
is best effected by means of a bradawl 
driven by a mallet, the tourbillon during 
the operation being laid upon a small 
block of wood, M, 
with a groove cut 
?nit. as«2,Fig.25. 
The holes should 
be as nearly as 
possible ^ of an 
inch in size. It 
is easier to di'ive 
the bradawl with 
a mallet than to 
work it in with the hand. It must not 
be driven in farther than necessary, the 
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object being merely to make a clear 
hole through. If a block is 2 inches 
square or rather more it will be quite 
large enough. The block will be found 
very useful afterwards. The two ex- 
treme holes, which are on opposite sides 
of the case, are made at the ends of the 
composition ; the fire issuing from these 
gives the tourbillon a horizontal revo- 
lution round its centre of balance. The 
two inner holes, which are on the under 
side of the case, should be the same 
distance from one another that they are 
from the extreme holes ; the fire issuing 
from these gives the tourbillon its as- 
cending power. We have now to connect 
all these holes with quick-match, in order 
that the composition may take fire at 
all the four points simultaneously ; and 
unless this is attended to with care, it 
will not only cause the tourbillon to 
fire irregularly, but entirely destroy its 
effect. Begin at one of the under holes, 
those marked F in Fig. 26, and press 
into it the end of a piece of uncased 



quick-match, taking care that the match 
reaches the composition. Then carry 
the match on to the nearest side hole, 
and press it into it. Carry on the quick- 
match over the upper side of the tour- 
billon to the side hole at the other end 
of the case, and press it in there j and, 


Fig. 25. 
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lasth", carry it ou to the remaining under 
hole,’ and press it into it. Plaving com- 
pleted this operation, cnt some strips of 
thin paper, about 1 in. wide, paste them 
well over, and cover the quick-match 
with them, holes and all. A very little 
practice will enable one to adapt this 
pasted paper very neatly. The tour- 
billon, if now ignited, will be sure to go 
somewhere, but in order to regulate its 
flight we must adjust a stick to it, which 
shall have the 'effect of keeping its under 
side downwards, and so of compelling it 
to move upwards perpendicularly. This 
stick is usually made of beech, 8 inches 
long, about inch thick, and curved 
shape, in the manner represented at 1 1 
in Fig. 26. There is a small hole in their 
centre through which a flat-headed nail 
is driven into the tour billon at balance 
point. The stick must, of course, lie at 
right angles with the case in the manner 
represented at R, Fig. 28. It is a very 
good plan to put a drop or two of glue 

Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 


at the point where the stick touches the 
case, as it will then be prevented from 
shifting its position. In driving the 
nail through the stick into the tourbillon, 
make use of the block represented at M, 
having previously cut at the bottom of 
its rounded groove another small groove 
diagonally, so that when the tourbillon is 
lying upside down in the large groove, for 
the purpose of having the nail driven into 
it, the quick -match that extends across it 
may lie in the smaller groove, and may 
not be injured by being crushed, as would 
otherwise be the case. The nails used 
.should be about f of an inch long, and 
should have a smooth, flat head. To fire 
the tourbillon, place it stick downwards 
on a level board, and see that it spins 
easily and freely on the head of the nail. 


Then w’lth a portfire burn through tne 
quick-mateh in the middle ou the upjxiT 
side. Th| tourbillon will make a few 
revolutions on the board before it begins 
to rise. 


Eeference to Figs. 24 to 29. — M, block 
to receive the tourbillon while it is being 
bored, m, groove in it to receive the 
quick-match. N, block, with settle (n) 
over which tourbillons are rammed. 
Q Q Q Q, wooden cylinder to enclose 
tourbillon case. 0000, iron rings to 
tighten cylinder. P P, pin to pass 
through cylinder and settle to connect 
them. R, tourbillon complete, with 
stick attached, S, revolving cradle from 
which tourbillons are fired, ss, iron 
spike, with tubular top, in which the 
cradle revolve.s. 

Drawing-room Fireworks. — Light- 
ening Paper . — Dry 1000 grains of pure 
nitre at a moderate heat, place it in a 
dry retort, pour on it 10 drachms by mea- 
sure of strong sulphuric acid, and distil 
until 6 drachms of nitric acid have passed 
over into the receiver. Dry some thin 
unsized paper, such as filter paper, and 
weigh out 60 grains of it. Mix 5 mea- 
sured drachms of the nitric acid with an 
equal volume of strong sulphuric acid in 
a small glass vessel ; allow the mixture 
to cool ; immerse the paper, pressing it 
down with a glass rod, cover the vessel 
with a glass plate, and set it aside for 
15 or 20 minutes. Lift the paper out 
with a glass rod, throw it into a bucket 
of water, and wash it thoroughly in 
a stream of water till it no longer tastes 
acid or reddens blue litmus paper. Dry 
it by exposure to the air, or at a very 
gentle heat. 

Japanese Matches. — Lampblack, 5 ; 
sulphur, 11 ; gunpowder from 26 to 30 
, parts, this lust, proportion varying with 
the quality of the powder. Grind very 
fine, and make the material into a 
paste with alcohol; form it into dice 
about I of an inch square, with a knife 
or spatula let them dry i-ather gradually 
on a %yarm mantelpiece, not too near 
a fire. When dry, fix one of the little 
squares into a small cleft made at the 
end of a lavender stalk, or, what is 
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better, the solid straw-like material of 
which housemaids* carpet - brooms are 
made. Light the material at a candle, 
hold the stem downward. After the 
first blazing oil', a ball of molten lava 
wdll form, from which the curious corus- 
cations will soon appear. 

Quick-match. — Ouick-match is made 
of cotton lamp-wiek thread, soaked for 
an hour or two in a mixture of gun- 
powder, 1-^- lb., and gum water, made 
by dissolving 2 oz. of gum-arabic in 1 
])int of water, into which the gunpowder 
should be beaten uj» till dissolved. The 
cotton may be 3, 4, or more strands in 
thickness, and should be wound oif out 
of the mixture, passed through a fimnel 
pipe to make it even, and dried on a 
trame. It must be enclosed in paper 
tubes for use, as it will not burn with 
the necessary rapidity if not covered. 

Another method is by coating lamp- 
cotton as thickly a.s possible with meal- 
povr'der, rendered adhesive by mixture 
of thick gura-arabic, and covered by two 
strips of paper wound round it spirally, 
one over the other in opposite direc- 
tions, the outer one being jiasted to the 
inner. 

Fire Balloons. — The material for 
making a small balloon should be a line, 
thin, close-textured tissue paper. Having 
determined that the balloon shall con- 
sist of a specific number of gores, or 
sections, say 34 or 16, a pattern for 
cutting them by should be made of 
pasteboard, or some tolerably hard sub- 
stance. Suppose the entire height of the 
balloon, without its appendages, is to be 
3 feet, and the number of gores 32, an 
elegant shape will be got by making the 
pattern 1 imh wide at one end, 3 inches at 
the other, and 8 inches at its bi’oaclest part, 
which should be at one-third of its length, 
if the balloon is intended to have a pear-<« 
like figure. Varnish the gores with the 
ordinary boiled oil, and hang them up 
singly on lines till perfectly diy. They 
are next to be put together, which may 
be done with gum water or clean thin 
paste. After pasting or gumming about 
I an inch of one of the gores, lay the edge 
of another about Wiidway across the part 
pasted, and then double over about J of 


an inch of it, dabbing it lightly from end 
to end with a clean cloth, to ensure its 
holding securely. Two of the gores 
being thus united, unite two others in 
like manner, and so on, until, if there 
were 32 gores in all, the number is 
reduced to 16. In like manner pro 
ceed till the number is*C'ight, then* four, 
and then two ; hanging the sections 
up at every pasting, so that they may 
get thoroughly dry -whilst proceeding. 
The two halves are last of all to I >6 con- 
nected in the same way; and this part 
of the undertaking is then completed. A 
circle of wire, about 6 inches in diameter, 
should he worked into the bottom of it, 
to keep the fabric of the balloon at a 
sufficient distance from the flame of the 
spirit. Another wire may be fixed across 
this circle to hold a piece of sjionge, 
which should be immersed in spirits of 
wine. A smouldering piece of brown 
paper held underneath the aperture will 
in a few minutes put the balloon in an 
ascending condition. Having thus inflated 
the balloon, ignite 'the piece of sponge, 
and let it rise. When it is intended to 
inflate the balloon with hydrogen or coal 
gas, the latter apparatus is not needed ; 
but a light car, or any other ornament 
proportioned to the ascending power of 
the balloon, may be appended to it, 
which will have the effect of maintaining 
it in the right position, and also of keep- 
ing it longer in sight than would otiiei’- 
wise be the case. 

Saltpetre from damaged Gunpow- 
der. — Dissolve the powder in warm 
water, filter the solutiou through fine 
linen bags, and then evaporate the water 
by boiling it, until the solution is of suf- 
i ficieut strength to crystallize, 
i Serpents, oPw Squids. — 1. hlealed 
powder, 1 lb. 8 oz. ; charcoal, 4 oz. ; sul- 
phur, 1 oz. ; saltpetre, 3 oz. 2. Mealed 
powder, 1 lb. ; charcoal, 1 oz. ; saltpetre, 
If oz. ; steel filings, 1 oz. The case is 
made by rolling cartridge paper in slips 
of 6 or 8 inches in breadth round a for- 
mer, and pasting down the lust fold, for 
serpents. The case, having been choked 
at one end, is filled by inserting a funnel 
into the case, filling the funnel with com- 
position, and gently monng a rod or ram- 
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mer up and down the funnel-pipe, the rod 
being introduced before the composition. 

A piece of touch})a]ier is fastened to the 
end. For squibs, belbre iilling the case, 
ram in hard a thimbleful of coarse gun- 
powder. 

Showers op Fire. — Chinese Fire . — 
Mealed powder, 1 ib. ; sulphur, 2 oz, ; 
iron Hlings, 5 oz. Ancient Fire. — Mealed 
powder, 1 lb. ; charcoal, 2 oz. To form 
a shower of lire, mould small paper cases 
on a rod, of an inch in diameter, and 
2-?r inches in length. They must not be 
choked, as it ^Yiil be sufficient to twist 
the end of the case, and having put the 
rod into it, beat it to make it asa^ime its 
form. When the cases are tilled, which 
is done by immersing them in the com- 
position, fold down the other end, and 
then apply a match. They must be fixed 
on a frame with leaders, to be bred si- 
mnltaneously. 

Pin, or Catjierine, Wheels. — Mealed 
powder, 12 oz. ; saltpetre, 3 oz. ; sul- 
phur, oz. The pipe or case is made 
on a long wire former, about of an 
inch in diameter, into which the compo- 
sition is poured tlirough a funnel, and 
shaken, down. The case is then rolled 
round a small circle of wood about 1 inch , 
in diameter, and not more than h an inch 
thick, with a hole through the centre of 
it for a nail, or pin. One end of the case 
is to be pasted round the wood, and each 
half turn of it secured with sealing wax, 
or a strip of paper pasted across the wheel. 
The end is then primed. 

Crackers. — ^The case is made of cart- 
ridge ])nper, the dimensions required 
being 15 inches by inches. First fold 
down one edge, about f of an inch broad, 
then turn down the double edge about 
I of an inch, and bend back the single 
edge over the double fold, so as to form 
within a channel, which is to be filled 
with mealed powder, not ground verjf 
fine ; the powder Is then to be covered 
by the folds on each side, and the whole 
is to be pressed by a fiat ruler ; and the 
part containing the powder is to be folded 
into the remainder of the paper, every 
fold being pressed down. The cracker is 
then doubled backwards and forwards in 
folds about 2| inches, ^Yhi','il are pressed 


quite close, and a piece of twine is passed 
twice round the middle across the folds, 
and the joinings secured by causing the 
twine to take a turn round the middle at 
each fold successively ; one of tlie ends 
of the folds may be doubled short under, 
which will produce an extra report ; the 
other must project a little beyond the 
rest for the purpose of being primed. 

Coloured Fires. — In tlie preparation 
of coloured fires the utmost care should 
be taken to have the component parts of 
the mixtures well triturated apart from 
each other, passed through fine sieves, 
and kept separately in stoppered bottles. 
They do not improve by keeping, and 
therefore should be used as soon as pos- 
sible after mixing. The proper amount 
of each ingredient being parcelled out and 
placed on a sheet of glass or paper, the 
whole is carefully mixed with a light 
hand by means of a bone or wooden knife, 
a common paper knife for instance. Chlo- 
rate of potassa must be treated with 
especial caution, as it is very liable to 
explosion from friction whilst in contact 
with combustible matter. 

Blue Fire. — 1. Sulphur, sulphate of 
i potassa, and ammonio-sul})hate of copper, 
of each, 15 pans ; nitre, 27 ; chlorate ot 
potassa, 28. For theatrical illuminations. 
2. Metallic antimony, 1 part ; sulphur, 2 ; 
nitre, 5. 3. Sulphate of copper, 7 parts ; 
sulphur, 24 ; chlorate of potassa, 69. 

Crimson Fire. — Chlorate of potassa, 
4:} parts ; alder or willow charcoal, 5f ; 
sulphur, 22i; nitrate of strontia, 67|. 
For pots. 

Green Fire. — 1. Charcoal and sul- 
phuret of arsenic, of each, X| part; 
sulphur, 104; chlorate of potassa, 23|; 
nitrate of baryta, 62|-. 2. Nitrate of 

baryta, 77 parts; chlorate of potassa, 
8 ; fine charcoal, 3 ; sulphur, 13, 3. 
•Metallic arsenic, 2 parts; .charcoal, 3; 
chlorate of potassa, 5 ; sulphur, 13 ; 
nitrate of haryta, 77. 

Lilac Fire. — Black oxide of copper, 
6 parts ; dry chalk, 20 ; sulphur, 25 ; 
chlorate of potassa, 49. 

Purple Fire. — 1. Sulphuret of anti- 
mony, 2f parts ; black oxide of copj^er, 
10; sulphur and nitrate of potassa, ot 
eaeli, 221;,;. chlorate of potassa, 42. 2. 
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Sulphur, 12 parts ; black oxide of copper, 
12; chlorate of potassa, 30. 

bed Fire, — 1. Sulphur, sulphuret of 
antimony, and nitre, of each, 1 part; 
dried nitrate of strontia, 5. 2. Chlorate 
of potassa, 20 parts ; sulphur, 24 ; nitrate 
of strontia, 56. 3. Coal-dust, 2 parts; 
gunpowder, 6; sulphur, 20; dried ni- 
trate of strontia, 72. 4. Nitrate of 

strontia, 37^ parts ; flowers of sulphur,^ 
10 ; charcoal, 1| ; powdered chlorate of 
potash, 5 ; black sulphur of antimony, 

Violet Fire, — Charcoal, 8 parts ; sul- 
phur, 10 ; metallic coijper, 15 ; chlorate 
of potassa, 30. 

White Fire.~-1. Nitre, 60 parts; sul- 
phur, 20; black antimony, 10; meal- 
powder, 6; powdered camphor, 4. 2. 

Gunpowder, 12| jwrts; zinc filings, 18; 
sulphur, 23; nitre, 46|. 3. Charcoal, 

1 part; sulphur, 24; nitre, 75. 

Yellow Fire. — 1. Sulphur, 1(5 parts; 
dried carbonate of soda, 23 ; chlorate of 
potassa, 61. 2. Charcoal, 6 parts; sul- | 

phur, 19|. For pans. i 

Pyrotechnic Mixtures: — 

White Light. — Saltpetre, 8 parts ; sul- 
phur, 2 ; antimony, 2, 

Red Light. — Nitrate of strontia, 20 
parts ; chlorate of potash, 5 ; sulphur, 
6|; charcoal, 1. 

Blue Light. — Chloride of potash, 9 
parts; sulphur, 3; carbonate of cop- 
per, 3. 

Yellow Light. — Nitrate of soda, 24 
parts ; antimony, 8 ; sulphur, 6 ; char- 
coal, 1. 

Green Light — Nitrate of baryta, 20 
parts ; chlorate of potash, 18 ; sul- 
phur, 10. 

Violet Light. — Nitrate of strontia, 4 
parts ; chlorate of potash, 9 ; sulphur, 
5 ; carbonate of copper, 1 ; calomel, 1. 

SIatciies. — Ordinary matches ar% 
small slips of wood which have been 
dipped in sulphur, and afterwards tipped 
■with a paste capable of ignition by fric- 
tion. This paste contains — 1. Common 
phosphorus, 4 parts; nitre, 16; red- 
lead, 3 ; strong lead, 6. 2. Ordinary 
phosphorus, 9 parts ; nitre, 14 ; , bin- 
oxide of manganese, 14 ; gum ox glue, 
16. Melt the glue at 212^ F., gra- 


dually add the phosphorus, which must 
! be well stirred into the liquid ; thefi add 
, the nitre and colouring matter. Keep 
' the paste at a regular temperature of 
about 97® F. by means of hot water 
under the marble or cast-iron slab on 
which it is spread whilst the matches 
are being dipped. If gum is used, all 
the operations may be more easily per- 
formed, as the materials can be mixed 
cold ; but the matches made with gum 
are easily spoilt by damp. 

Matches without Sulphur. — Char 
the ends of the splints with red-hot iron, 
dip them into a thin layer of stearic 
acid, or wax, melted in a flat-bottomed 
tinned copper pan. The dipping paste 
for these matches is ordinary phos- 
phorus, 3 parts; strong glue, 3*5; 
water, 3 ; dne sand, 2*0; colouring 
matter, * 1 to * 5 ; chlorate of potash, 3. 
These matches burn readily, with a 
bright flame, and have no unpleasant 
smell. Amorphous phosphorus not being 
poisonous, or liable to accidental igni- 
tion, is preferable to ordinary phosphorus. 
The paste used is amorphous phospho- 
rus, 3 parts ; chlorate of potash, 4 ; glue, 
2*5; water, 5 ; pounded glass, 2. 

Safety ]\Iatche3. — Dip the splints 
in a paste composed of chlorate of potash, 
6 parts ; sulphide of antimony, 2 to 3 ; 
glue, weighed dry, 1. The paste for the 
rubbing surface is amorphous phospho- 
rus, 10 parts; oxide of manganese, or 
sulphide of antimony, 8; glue, 3 to 6, 
weighed dry. The ingredients must be 
thoroughly mixed, and care must be 
taken not to mix the chlorate of potash 
in the dry state with the other mate- 
rials ; it should be mixed first with glue 
dissolved in warm water, Th e-paste for 
the rubbing surface may be spread with 
a brush or spatula on the side of the 
box. 

Matches without Phosphcrus.— 1. 
^''or the production of these lucifers a 
■mixture of from 4 to 6 parts of chlorate 
of potash, and 2 parts each of bichro- 
mate of potash, and of oxide of iron or 
of lead, with 3 parts strong glue is used. 
For the igniting surface, a mixture of 
29 parts sulphate of antimony, 2 to 4 
parts bichromate of potash, 4 to 6 oarts 
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oxide^of either iron, lead, or manganese, 

2 parts of glass powder, and from 2 
too parts strong g’l Lie or gnm. These 
matches will ignite only on the friction 
surface thus prepared. 2. For the 
match-heads a mixture of chlorate of 
potash and a compound of hyposulphur- 
ous acid with soda, ammonia, and oxide 
and sub-oxide of copper. This com- 
pound is formed by dividing a solution 
of copper into two equal parts, super- 
satiu-ating one of them with ammonia, 
and the other with hyposulphate of 
soda ; then mixing the two solutions, and 
stirring the raixtiu*e well, a violet pow- 
der precipitates. One part of E is to 
be mixed with 2 parts of the ihlorate of 
potash, and a small quantity of pounded 
glass. Lucifers made in this way are, 
however, objectionable, from the fact 
that they will ignite on any rough sur- 
face, even more easily than the common 
kind. 

Gun-Cotton. — There are several 
varieties of gun-cotton — the explosive, 
soluble only in acetic ether ; pyroxiline, 
soluble in sulphuric ether and alcohol ; 
and xyloidine. Ail these are formed by 
the action of nitric acid on cotton or 
lignine in some form. The difference 
between them consists mainly in the 
strength and temperature of the acids 
employed in their preparation. The 
most explosive is prepared with the 
strong acids, sulphuric and nitric, mixed, 
the object of the sulphuric being to take 
water from the nitric, and so leave the 
latter in its full strength to combine 
with the lignine or cotton. The first 
thing to be done is to thoroughly cleanse 
the raw material. This is effected by 
boiling it in an alkaline solution, then ; 
drying it in a ciuTent of air, and then 
again boiling it in clean water. After 
the second " boiling it must be very 
thoroughly dried at about 120° F. Thc^ 
cotton must be very thoroughly dried, 
as any moisture which might remain in 
it would, by combining with the acid, 
generate heat, and set up a destructive 
action. The cotton, in charges of 1 lb., 
is placed separately in a bath containing 
the mixed acids, the mixture in which 
the cotton is submerged consisting of 3 


parts by weight of Nordhausen sulphuric 
acid, specific gravity 1* 84, and 1 part of 
nitric acid, specific gravity 1*5; this 
mixture allowed to cool down — a pro- 
cess which occupies two or three davs 
— before the cotton is placed in it. AftW 
immersion, the charges of cotton are 
strained until each contains only about 
10 times its weight of acids, and each 
charge is then placed in an earthenivare 
jar and covered down. In order to pre- 
vent any heating from taking place, the 
jars should be placed in ,a current of 
cold water. The cotton afier being ex- 
posed to the acid for 48 hours, in order 
to ensure its thorough conversion, , is 
removed from the jars and squeezed 
nearly dry. It is then to be suddenly 
plunged into a strong fall of cold water, 
and left for a short time. The object of 
placing the gun-cotton in the fall of 
water is to ensure the sudden and com- 
plete submersion of the material, and 
thus avoid the heating and decomposi- 
tion of the cotton, which would take 
place at the surface of the water if the 
cotton were immersed gradually. On 
its removal from the fall of water, the. 
gun-cottou IS wrung dry, Jiiid placed in 
a stream of water for 48 hours. After 
being washed and partly dried several 
times more, the cotton should be 
thoroughly dried at the temperature ot 
no more than 140° F. It is now so ex- 
plosive that groat care is required in its 
arrangement, being about three times as 
explosive as gunpowder. As thus pre- 
pared gun-cotton scarcely differs from 
, unchanged cotton in appearance ; it is 
white and fibrous, and rather harsh to 
the touch. If only a small quantity is 
required — 1. Mix 4| oz. of pure, dry, 
nitrate of potash with 30 fluid drachms 
of sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1 * 845, and stir 
TOto this mixtui-e carefully 120 grs. of 
best carded cotton. As soon as satura- 
tion is complete, in about one minute, if 
proper care has .been used, throw the 
cotton into a large pan of clean rain 
watei*, and change the water repeatedly 
until litmus ceases to show the presence 
of acid, then squeeze it in a cloth, and, 
after being well pulled out, dry it at 
a temperature of about 180° 2. Take 
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of cotton 1 oz.j sulphuric acid, 5 fl, oz., 
nitric acid, 5 fi. oz. ; ftiix the acids in a 
porcelain mortar, immerse the cotton in 
the mixture, and stir it for three minutes 
with a glass rod, decant the liquid, pouf 
more water on the mass, and repeat the 
process until the washing ceases to give 
a precipitate with chloride of barium. 
Drain the product on filtering paper and 
dry in a water bath. 

Nitro-Glycerine. — Nitro-glyce- 
rine is made in the following manner : — 
Fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. about 1’52) 
is mixed with twice its weight of the 
strongest sulphuric acid, in a vessel 
kept cool by being surrounded with cold 
water. When this acid mixture is pro- 
perly cooled, there is slowly poured into 
it rather more than {r of its weight of 
syrupy glycerine; constant stirring is 
kept up during the addition of the gly- 
cerine, and the vessel containing the 
mixture is maintained at as low a tem- 
perature as possible by means of a sur- 
rounding of cold water, ice, or some 
freezing mixture. It is necessary to 
avoid any sensible heating of the mix- 
ture, otherwise the glycerine, wdiich is 
the sweet principle of oil, would be, to a 
considerable extent, transformed into 
, oxalic acid. When the action ceases^ 
nitro-giycerine is produced. It forms 
on the surface as an oily-looking fluid, 
the undecomposed sulphuric acid form- 
ing the subjacent layer, owing to its 
greater specific gravity. The whole 
mixture is then poured, with constant 
stirring, into a large quantity of cold 
water, when the relative specific gra- 
vities become so altered that the nitro- 
glycerine subsides and the diluted acid 
rises to the surface. After the separa- 
tion in this manner into two layers is 
ejected, the upper layer may be removed 
by the process of decantation or bjj 
means of a siphon, and the remaining 
nitro-giycerine is washed and re-washed 
with fresh water till not a trace of acid 
reaction is indicated by blue litmus 
paper. The final purifying process is to 
crystallize the nitro-giycerine from its 
solution in wood naphtha. The final 
process is not necessary when the com- 
pound is, to be used at once, As pre- 


pared in this manner, nitro-giycerine is 
an oily-looking liquid, of a faint y'ellow 
colour, perfectly inodorous, and possessed 
of a sweet, aromatic, and somewhat pi- 
quant taste, it is poisonous, small doses 
of it producing headache, which may 
also be produced if the substance is ab- 
sorbed into the blood through the skin, 
and hence it is not desirable to allow it 
to remain long in contact with the skin, 
but rather to wash it off as soon ns pos- 
sible with soap and water. Glycerine 
has a specific gravity of 1*25-I’*2i3, but 
the nitro-giycerine has a specific gravity 
of almost 1'6, so that it is a heavy 
liquid.^ It is practically insoluble in 
water, but it readily dissolves in ether, 
in ordinary vinic alcohol, and in methy- 
lic alcohol or wood spirit. If it is 
simply exposed to contact with fire it 
' does not explode, although it is so pow- 
erful as an explosive. A burning match 
; may be introduced into it without pro- 
ducing any explosion ; the match may 
be made to ignite the liquid, but com- 
bustion will cease as soon as the match 
ceases to burn. Nitro-giycerine may 
even be burned by means of a cotton 
wick or a strip of bibulous paper, as oil 
from a lamp, and as harmlessly. It 
remains fixed and perfectly unchanged 
at 212° F. ; if heated to about 360®, 
however, it exjilodes. It Uetonates when 
struck by tlio blow of a hammer, but 
only the part struck by the hammer ex- 
plodes ; the surrounding liquid remains 
unchanged. As the carriage of nitro- 
glycerine is dangerous, many trials have 
been made to render it inexplosive, and 
to restore its explosiveness with equal 
readiness. Nobel’s method of making 
it inexplosive is at once simple and 
effective. It is to mix with it from 5 to 
10 per cent, of wood spirit, wiien all 
attempts at exploding it are rendered 
^utterly futile. Five per cent, of methyl- 
alcohol is said to be amply siiifieient to 
transform the nitro-giycerine into the 
inexplosive or protected state, bit 10 
per cent, is generally added before send- 
ing any liquid into the market. The 
transformation of protected into ordi- 
nary mtro-glyceriae is effected by tho- 
roughly agitating it with water, and 
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allowing tlie mixture to settle for a 
short time. By this means the water 
dissolves out the methyl-alcohol, and the 
mixture of spirit and water readily rises 
to the surface, in virtue of its low spe- 
cific gravity, and can be removed by 
means of a siphon, or by simply pouring 
it off. As a blasting liquid it is now 
ready for use. If protected blasting 
liquid be kept in a closed vessel, it will 
remain in that state for an indefinite 
period of time, and ready at any moment 
to be reduced or rendered fit for action ; 
if, however, it be exposed in an open 
vessel, it will regain its explosiveness, in 
periods of time proportionate ♦ to the 
amount or degree of exposure. For 
blasting purposes, the chief advantage 
which nitro-glycerine possesses is that it 
requires a much smaller hole or chamber 
than gunpowder does, the strength of 
the latter being scarcely that of the 
former. A chamber, 34 millimetres in 
diameter, was made perpendicularly in 
a dolomitic rock, 60 ft. in length, and 
at a distance of 14 ft. from its extremity, 
which wais nearly vertical. At a depth 
of 8 ft,, a vault filled with clay was 
found, in consequence of which the ] 
. bottom of the hole was tamped, leaving 
a depth of 7 ft. One litre and a half of 
nitro-glycerine was then poured in ; it 
occupied 5 ft. A match and stopper 
were then applied as stated, and the mine 
sprung. The effect was so enormous as 
to produce £i fissure 50 ft. in length, and 
another of 20 ft. Nitro-glycerine has, 
however, one disadvantage. It freezes 
at a temperature very probably above 
02® F., and it is said that even at a tem- 
perature of 43® to 46® F. the oil solidi- 
fies to an icy mass, which mere friction 
will cause to explode. It is probable, 
however, that the freezing-point of the 
oil lies somewhat lower than is here 
stated, though as yet no exact detei*miir 
nation of the freezing-point of the oil 
has been made. Great care must be ex- 
ercised whilst it is in a frozen state, as 
otherwise it will cause most dreadful 
accidents, 

Bynamite is made by mixing 75 
per cent, of nitro-glycerine with 25 per 
cent, of powdered sand. Dynamite re- 


tains all the properties of nitro-glycorme 
for blasting, but is not so dangerous, 
as it may be handled freely. Explosion 
is produced by means of a percussion 
cap in the same manner as with nitro- 
glycerine. 

Fulminates. — Fulminate of 3Icr- 
ciiry, — 1. This highly-explosive com- 
pound consists of protoxide of mercury 
united with an acid ; fulminic acid, 
formed of cyanogen and oxygen. Ful- 
minate of mercury is prepared by causing 
alcohol to react' on the acid proto- 
nitrate. A quantity of mercury is dis- 
solved in 12 parts of nitric acid of 35® or 
40®ofBaume, and 11 parts of alcohol 
at *86 are gradually added to the solu- 
tion ; .while the temperature isS slowly 
elevated, a lively reaction, accompanied 
by a copious evolution of reddish va- 
pours, soon ensues,^ when the liquid, on 
cooling, deposits small crystals of a yel- 
lowish white colour. Fulminate of mer- 
cury is one of the most explosive com- 
pounds known, and should be handled 
with great care, especially when it is 
dry, and it detonates w'hen rubbed 
against a hard body. It dissolves rea- 
dily in boiling water, but the greater 
portion is again deposited in crystals 
during cooling. The fulminating mate- 
rial of percussion caps is made of ful- 
minate of mercury prepared as just, 
stated, after having been washed in cold 
water. The substance is allowed to 
drain until it contains only about 20 per 
cent, of wniter, and is then mixed with 
■| of its weight of nitre, which mixture 
is ground on a marble table with a 
miiller of guiacum-wmod. A small 
quantity of the paste is then placed in 
each copper cap and allowed to dry, the 
fulminating pow^der in the cap being 
often covered wfith a thin coat of varnish 
Ho preserve it from moisture., 2. Weigh 
out 25 grains of mercury in a watch- 
glass, transter it to a half-pint pipkin, 
add a measured ^ oz. of ordinary con- 
centrated nitric acid, sp,. gr. . I* 42, 
and apply a gentle heat. As soon as the 
mercury is compleftely dissolved, place 
the pipkin upon the table away from 
any flame, and pour quickly into it, at 
arm’s length, 5 measured drachms 
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alcohol, sp. gr. 0*87. A brisk action 
will ensue, and lieavy white clouds will 
arise. When this action has subsided, 
fill the pipkin with water, allow the 
fulminate to settle, and then pour off 
the liquid acid. Collect the fulminate 
on a filter, and wash with water as 
long as the washing tastes acid, then dry 
by exposure to the air. This explodes 
at a temperature of 360° F., or by being 
touched by a glass rod which has been 
dipped in concentrated nitric or sul- 
phuric acid. An electric spark also 
explodes it. 

Fulminate of Silver. — Dissolve 10 
grains of pure silver, at a gentle heat, in 
70 minims of ordinary concentrated ni- 
tric acid, sp. gr. 1'42, and 50 minims of 
water. As soon as the silver is dis- 
solved the heat is removed, and 200 
minims of alcohol, sp. gr. 0*87, are 
added. If the nitric* acid and alcohol 
are not of the exact strength here given 
it may be difficult to start the action, in 
W'hich case add two or three drops of 
red nitric acid, which contains nitrous 
acid. Standard silver, containing copper, 
may be used for the preparation of the 
fulminate. If the action does not com- 
mence after a short time, a very gentle 
heat may be applied until effervescence 
begins, when the fulminate of silver will 
be deposited in minute needles, and may 
be further treated as in the case of ful- 
minate of mercury. As the fulminate of 
silver is exploded much more readily 
than the fulminate of mercury, if must 
be handled with the greatest caution 
when dry. It should be separated into 
small quantities, each portion wrapped 
in paper, and kept in a cardboard box, 
nothing hardeir than this should be 
brought in contact with it. This mix- 
ture is of no use for percussion caps, 
being too violent in its action. < 

Throw-down Detonating Orojolier. — 
Screw up a particle of fulminate of silver 
in a piece of thin paper, with some frag- 
ments of a crushed quartz pebble. 

Double Fulminate of Silver and Am- 
monia. — Dissolve fulminate of silver in 
warm ammonia : the solution, on cooling, 
will deposit crystals of the double ful- 
minate. This is very violent m its ex- 


plosion, and is dangerous whilst still 
moist. 

Fulminating Platinum. — Dissolve bin- 
oxide of platinum in diluted sulphuric 
acid, mix the solution with excess of 
ammonia, a black precipitate is ob- 
tained, which detonates, violently at 
about 400° F. 

Fulminating Gold. — ^Add ammonia to a 
solution of terchloride of gold ; the buff 
precipitate which it deposits is violently 
explosive at a gentle heat. 

Terchloride of Gold. — Dissolve gold in 
hydrochloric acid, with one-fourth of its 
volume of nitric acid. Evaporate on a 
water biirth to a small bulk ; when cool, 
yellow prismatic crystals of a compound 
of the terchloride, with hydrochloric 
acid are deposited, from which the hy- 
drochloric acid may be expelled by a 
gentle heat, not exceeding 250° F. The 
terchloride forms a red brown deliques- 
cent mass, which dissolves very readily 
in water. 

Gunpowder. — The component 
parts of gunpower are saltpetre, sul- 
phur, and charcoal, used in the follow- 
ing proportions: — 1. English war pow- 
der. — Saltpetre, 75 parts; sulphur, 10; 
charcoal, 15. 2. French war powder. — . 
Saltpetre, 75 parts; sulphur, 12*5; 
charcoal, 12*5. 3. French sporting 
powder. “Saltpetre, 76*9 parts; sul- 
phur, 9*6; charcoal, 13*5. 4. French 
blasting powder. — Saltpetre, 62 parts ; 
sulphur, 20 ; charcoal, 18. There are a 
number of variations of the above re- 
ceipts ; but the difference, which is 
purely a matter of opinion, consists 
principally in varying the quantity of 
sulphur or charcoal employed. 

Saltpetre. — Crude saltpetre cannot be 
used for making gunpowder. The crys- 
talline flour, quite free irom chloride, 
is the best for the pur])Ose. The wash- 
ijig process is carried so far that nitrate 
, of silver produces no precipitate in the 
purified saltpetre. The general rule is 
to use the saltpetre whilst slightly 
damp, allowing for the proportion of 
moisture when mixing with the other 
ingredients. This saves the processes of 
drying and grinding the saltpetre before 
mixing with the sulphur and charcoal. 
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Sulphur. — Refined sulphur in rolls riorates by keeping. Charcoal that has 
is oused. This must be reduced to an been too highly burned for war powder 
impalpable powder, which is usually is used in the manufacture of blasting 
<afiected by placing the sulphur in hollow powder, as that need not be so ihflam- 
wooden drums, having projections, or mable. 

brackets inside. A number of small Pulverizing , — The required quantities 

brass' bails are put into the drum with of sulphur and cha'‘coai are thoroughly 
the sulphur, and the drum is made to pulverized, and iniimately mixed, by 
revolve for six hours, when the action being rolled for about four hours in a 
of the balls and projections reduces the cast-irou drum, with numerous small 
sulphur to very fine powder, which is brass balls, at a speed of about 28 revo* 
then extracted through wire gauze. Any lutions a minute.. When the mixture is 
small particles of sand, or unequally pul- complete, the powdered sulphur and 
verized sulphur, are then separated by charcoal is removed from the drum, 
a bolting machine. and a proportionate quantity of salt-- 

Charcoal. — ^The quality of the char- petre is added. Great care must be 
coal depends greatly upon the*" material used in weighing out the various ingre- 
from which it is obtained, and the dients, according to the quality of the 
manner in which it is prepared. The powder required, as upon that, and the 
soft, woody parts of plants, which yield complete mixing of the mateiials, the 
a friable, porous charcoal, leaving very success of the manufacture depends, 
little ash, are preferred. Black alder, Mixing . — The powder is put in a 

and spindle tree, poplar, chestnut, vine- mixing machine, which is a leather drum, 
stalks and willow'', are most esteemed, in which are placed numerous small 
Hemp-stalks, fibres of fiax, and old linen bronze balls. The machine revolves at 
also yield a very good charcoal. Remove from 25 to 30 revolutions a minute, and 
the bark, leaves, and smaller branches, in about 4 hours’ time the mixing is 
selecting branches from 1 to 2 inches in complete. 

thickness. These are to be cut into Granulating. — The powder having 

lengths of 5 or 6 feet, and tied in bun- been damped and pressed into cakes, 
dies, weighing about 30 lbs. The w^ood must then be crushed to the requii*ed 
will not be injured by exposure to the size of grain. It is first roughly 
rain, as that tends to remove extrac- broken into lumps by small mallets ; it 
live matter. The carbonization is is then fed into the granulating machine, 
effected either in pits, or in cast-iron which is caused to revolve for 35 or 40 
cylinders. The yield of charcoal is 18 minutes, at about 10 revolutions a 
to 20 per cent., when prepared in pits; minute. A small stream of water enters 
and from 35 to 40 per cent, when pre- the granulator; the movement of the 
. pared in the cast-iron cylinders. The machine rolling the damp grains con- 
‘f - process of manufacture is similar to that stantly among the dry meal powder, 

adopted for ordinary charcoal, the pits causes the latter to adhere to their sur- 
er cylinders, however, replacing the or- face, and each grain is thus increased by 
dinary kiln. If the charcoal is intended concenti’ic layers. When the small meal 
for sporting powder, it may he with- powder is all absorbed by the action 
drawn whilst of a brown colour, when the granulator, the material is placed in 
it IS called red charcoal. This would ^ a barrel ready for egMatoizon. 
make a powder too explosive for wj>r Equalizing . — The grains as they come 

purposes ; this must be prepared from the from the granulator are of various sizes, 
black or distilled charcoal^ which is more they are therefore sifted over two lea- 
completely calcined, and is used by all ther or parchment sieves, one of which 
English makers. The best quality has is pierced to separate the grains which 
a bluish black colour, is light, firm, and are too large, whilst the other allows all 
slightly flexible, and should be used' im- the dust to pass through, retaining only 
md-iately it is made, as it rapidly dete- gibe grains which are of the desired size. 
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The small refuse powder which has 
passed through the sieve, is again placed 
in the granulator, and acted upon as be- 
fore described. 

Glazing . — ^The powder is placed in a 
cask, or barrel, which revolves on its 
axis at about 40 revolutions a minute ; 
by the friction of the grains against each 
other they become round, smooth, and 
polished, in which state the powder will 
bear the shaking and friction of carnage 
without injury, and is less likely to 
absorb moisture than when m rough and , 

angular grains. 

The powder must not be too 
rapidly dried, a temperature commenc- 
mo* at about 66 ® F,, and gradually in- 
creased to 130® or 140® F,, is a safe one ; 
the operation requires from 3 to 4 
hours, and is best performed in a room 
warmed by steam pipes or hot-air 
flues. The powder is then fit for use, 
and may be packed in sacks, to be after- 
wards placed in casks, or in double 
casks ; sporting powder is usually packed 
in tin canisters. 

Pharaoh’s Serpents.— Fuse in a 
crucible equal parts by weight of yellow 
prussiate of potash and flower of sul- 
phur, frequently it is advisable, if the 
heat cannot be well regulated, to include 
a little carbonate of potash 5 lixiviate 
the mass with water and filter ; the fil- 
trate will be sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium, which, upon being added to a solu- 
tion of mercury dissolved in nitric acid, 
gives a copious precipitate of sulpho- 
cyanide of mercury; collect this; wash 
well with water, and dry ; roll into a 
small pyramid, cover with tin-foil, and 
when diry it is ready to be lit. 

Engraving on Wood. — 
graver* s Lamp. — A clear and steady 
.ight, directed immediately upon the 
block to be cut, is a most important 
point, and in working by lamplight it is 
necessarv to protect the eyes from its 
aeat and glare. The lamp shown in 
Fig. 30 can be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure by sliding the bracket up or down 
the standard, it being fixed in the de- 
sired position by means of the small set 
screw. A large globe of transparent 
glass, filled with clean water, placed 


between the lamp and the block, causes 
the light to fall directly upon the bl(rck. 


Fig. 30. 



The dotted line shows the direction of 
the light; by lowering the lamp this 
light would take a more horizontal di- 
re“ction, thus enabling the engraver to 
work farther from the lamp. A shade 
over the eyes is occasionally used as a 
protection from the light of the lamp. 

Tools.— These consist of gravers, tint- 
tools, gouges or scoopers, flat tools or 
chisels, and a sharp-edged scraper, some- 
thing like a copper-plate engraver s bur- 
nisher, which is used for lowering the 
block. Of each of these tools several 

sizes are required. 

Gravers . — The outline tool, Fig, 31, is 
chiefly used for separating one figure 
Fig. 31 



from another, and for outlines. A is 
the back of the tool ; B, the face ; C, the 
point ; D is technically termed the belly. 
The horizontal line, 2, shows the surface 
m the block. All the handles w^hen* 
received from the turner’s are circular, 
but as soon as the tool has been inserted 
a segment is cut away from the lower 
part, so that the tool may clear the block. 
The blade should be very fine at the 
point, so that the line it cuts may not 
be visible when the block *s printed, its 
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chief duty being fto form a termination 
to a number of lines running in another 
direction. Although the point should be 
fine, the blade must not be too thin, for 
it would then only make a small open- 
ing, which would probably close up - 
when the block was put in the press. 
V7hen the tool becomes too thin at the 
point, the lower part must be rubbed 
on a hone to enable it to cut out the 
wood instead of sinking into it. Nine 
gravers of different sizes, starting from 
the outline tool, are sufficient for ordi- 
nary work. The blades as made are 
very similar to those used in copper- 
plate engraving 5 the necessary shape for 
wood engraving is .obtained by rubbing 
the points on a Turkey stone. The face.s, 
and part of the backs, of nine gravers of 
different sizes, are shovrn on Fig. 32; 


Fig. 32. 




the dotted line, A C, shows the extent 
to which the tool is sometimes ground 
down to broaden the point. This grind- 
ing rounds the point of the tool, instead 
of leaving it straight, as shown at A B. 
Except for the parallel lines, called 
tints, these gravers are used for nearly 
all kinds of work. The width of the 
line cut out is regulated by the thick- 
ness of the graver near the point, and 
the pressure of the engraver’s hand. 

Tint-tools , — ^The parallel lines form- 
ing an even and uniform tint, as in the 
repi'esentation of a clear sky, are ob- 
tained by what is called the tint-tool, 
which is thinner at the back, but deepe? 
at the side, than the graver, and ^he 
angle of the face at the point is much 
more acute, as shown on Fig. 33 : A is 
a side view of the blade; B shows the 
faces of nine tint-tools of varying fine- 
ness. The handle is of the same form as 
that used for the graver. The graver 
should not be used in place of the tint- 
tool, as from the greater width of its 


pomL a very siigiit incimation of th«» 
hand will cause a perceptible irregu 

Fig. 33. 
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iarity in the distance of the lines, be- 
sides tending to undercut the line left, 
whicli must be carefully avoided. Fig. 
34 shows the points and faces of the 


Fig.; 3-1. 
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two tools, from a comparison of which 
this statement will be readily under- , 
stood. As the width of the tint-tool at 
B is little more than at A, it causes only 
a very slight difference in the distance 
of the lines cut, if inclined to the right 
or the left, as compared with the use of 
the graver. Tint-tools that are strong 
in the back are to be preferred as less 
likely to bend, and giving greater free- 
dom of execution than weak ones. A tint- 
tool that is thicker at the back than 
at the lower part, leaves the black raised 
lines solid at their base, as in Fig, 35, 


Fig. 35. 


Fig. 36. 


the block being less liable to damage 
than in the case of Fig. 36, in which the 
lines are no thicker at their base than 
at the surface. The face of both gravers 
and tint-tools should be kept rather long 
than short; though if the point be 
gx'ound too fine it will be very liable to 
break.: When, as in Fig. 87, the face is 
loagj — or, strictly speaking, when the 
angle- formed by the plane of the face 
h 2 
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jjnd the lower line of the blade is com- 
paratively acute, — a line is cut with 


Fig. 3?. 



much greater clearness than when the 
face is comparatively obtuse, and the 
small shaving cut out turns gently over 
towards the hand. When, however, the 
face of the tool approaches to the shape 
seen in Fig. 38, the reverse happens; the 


Fig. 38. 



.small shaving is rather ploughed out | 
than cleanly cut out ; and the force | 
necessary to push the tool forward | 
frequently causes small pieces to fly | 
out at each side of the hollowed line, 
more especially if the wood is dry. The 
shaving, also, instead of turning aside over 
the face of the tool, turns over before the 
point, as in Fig. 3^ and hinders the en- 
graver from seeing that part of the pen- 
cilled line which is directly under it. 
A short-faced tool of itself prevents the 
engraver from distinctly seeing the point. 
When the face of a tool has become ob- 
tuse it ought to be ground to a proper 
form ; for instance, from the shape of 
the figure A to that of B, Fig. 39. 

Fig. 39. 

A 

. X 

B 

^ 

Preparing Gravers and Tint-tools . — 
Gravers and tint-tools, when first re- 
ceived from the makers, are generally 
too hard — defect that is soon discovered 
by the point breaking off short as soon as 
it enters the wood. To remedy this, the 
blade of the tool must be tempered to a 
colpui’y and either dipped in sweet 
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oil, or allowed to co|l gradually. If 
removed from the iron while it is stiii 
of a straw colour, it will have been 
softened no more than sufficient; but 
should it have acquired a purple tinge, 
it will have been softened too much, and 
instead of breaking at the point, as be- 
fore, it will bend. A small grindstone 
is of great service in grinding down the 
faces of tools that have become obtuse. 
A Turkey stone is a very good substitute, 
as, besides reducing the face, the tool 
receives a point at the same time ; but 
this requii’es moi*e time. Some engravers 
use only a Turkey stone for sharpening 
their tools;; a hone in addition is of great 
service. A graver that has received a 
final polish on a hone cuts a clearer line 
than one which has only been sharpened 
on a Turkey stone ; it also cuts more 
pleasantly, gliding smoothly through the 
wood, if it be of good quality, without 
stirring a particle on either side of the 
line. The gravers and tint-tools used 
for engraving on a plane surface are 
straight at the point, as ai’e here repre- 
sented, Figs. 40 and 41 ; but for engrav- 



ing on a block rendered concave m cer- 
tain parts by lowering, it is necessary 
that the point should incline slightly up- 
wards, as in Fig. 40. The dotted line 
shows the direction of the point used for 
plane surface engraving. There is no 
difficulty in getting a tool to descend on 
one side of a part hollowed out or low- 
ered ; but unless the point is slightly in- 
yclined upwards, as is here shown, it is 
extremely difficult to make it ascend on 
th^" side opposite without getting too 
much hold, and thus producing a wider 
white line than intended. 

Gouges and Chisels^ A to E, Fig. 42. — 
Gouges of different sizes are used fox* 
scooping ont the wood towards the centre 
of the block ; whilst flat tools, or chisels, 
are chiefly employed in cutting away the 
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W|)od towards the edges, about one-eighth 
oi an inch below the subject. The gouge 

Fig. 42. 


ing against the side of the block, in the 
manner just represented, allows the 
blade to move backwards and forwards 
with a slight degree of pressure against 
it, and in case of a slip, it is ever ready 
to check the graver’s progress. This 
mode of resting the thumb against the 
edge of the block is, however, only ap- 
plicable when the cuts are so small as to 
allow the graver, when thus guided and 
controlled, to reach every part of the 
subject. When the cut is too large to 
admit of this, the thumb then rests -upon 
the surface of the block, as in Fig, 45, 

Fig. 45. 


IS similar to an ordinary carpenter’s 
gouge, except that it is solid, being a 
round bar, with the end ground off at 
an angle. The other articles required 
are, a, sand-bag, on which to rest the 
block whilst engraving it ; '"'an agate 
burnisher, and a dabber, which are used 
for taking proof-impressions of the wood- 
cut ; an oil stone, and eye-glass with 
shade. 

Holding the Graver. — Engravers on 
copper and steel, who have much harder 
substances than wood to cut, hold the 
graver with the forefinger extended on 
the blade beyond the thumb, Fig. 43, so 

Fig. 43. 

still forming a stay to the blade of the 
T, graver, and checking at once any acci- 

dental slip. 

Wood . — For large coarse cuts, such as 
are often used for trade purposes, syca- 
more and pear tree may be employed, 
but are too soft and irregular in the 
grain to bear fine work. Boxwood, eithei'' 
English, American, or from the Levant, 
is the favourite material ; it should be of 
a light straw yellow colour, free from 
black or white spots or red streaks, as 
these indicate a soft wood, which 
crumbles away under the graver. The 
small wood is generally tolerably free 
from blemishes. When a large cut is 
wanted, if a block of the required size is 
not at hand, sevei'al smaller blocks are 
sometimes bolted together. The blocks 
are cut a trifie thicker than the height 
of type, about an inch; they are then 
planed, brought to a very smooth sur- 
face, and gauged to the exact height ot 
type. These blocks should be kept for 
some months until they are properly 
seasoned. 

guided by the forefinger, as is shown ml JDtamng on the Bloch — ^The polished 
Fig, 44. The thumb, with the end rest- j boxwood' will not take the pencil with- 


that by its pressure the point may be 
pressed into the plate. As boxwood, 
however, is much softer than these me- 
tals, and as it is seldom of perfectly 
equal hardness throughout, it is neces- 
sary to hold the graver in a different 
manner, and employ ‘the thumb at once 
as a stay or rest for the blade, and as a 
check upon the force exerted by the palm 
of the hand, the motion being chiefly 

Fig. 44. 
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out a slight wash is first kid on it. A 
thin wash of Chinese white mixed with 
water, some very fine Bath brick dust, or 
the white scrapings of glazed cardboard, 
mixed with water, and gently rubbed off 
when dry with the palm of the hand, 
giyes a capital surface for the black-lead 
pencil. Make a tracing of the outline of 
the subject, place a sheet of transfer 
paper on the block, lay the tracing oyer 
it, and go carefully over every line with 
a sharp point. It must be remembered 
that the woodcut will be reversed when 
printed. The outlines must be corrected, 
and completed, by a hard sharp-pointed 
H H H H pencil ; the tints may after- 
wards be filled in by a softer pencil, or 
thin washes of Indian ink, to show the 
effect of light and shade. Caution must 
he taken to use these washes sparingly, 
so as hot to affect the wood. All parts 
of the block, not being cut, must be kept 
covered up, so as to preserve the drawing 
from injury, and the fine lines of the cut 
from being blunted or broken. Smooth 
blue’ glazed paper is - very good for this 
purpose, as it reduces the glare from the 
lamp. 

Proofs. — When the engraving is 
finished, a proof may be taken in the 
following manner before blocking out the 
cut, that is, before the superfluous wood 
is cleared away; — rub down a little 
printer’s ink on a slab till it is fine and 
smooth; take a little of this on a silk 
dabber, and carefully dab the block until 
sufficient ink is left upon the surface, 
without allowing any to sink below it. 
Lay a piece of India paper on the block 
with about two inches margin all round ; 
on this place a thin smooth card ; rub 
this over with the burnisher, taking care 
not to shift the card or paper. 

Plugging . — If a slip, or mistake, occurs 
in a woodcut, it may be remedied by the 
insertion of a plug. A hole must he 
drilled in the block ; if the error is a 
small one the hole need not be deep, but 
if a large piece has to be inserted it must 
be deeper in proportion. A plug is cut, 
of a round, taper shape; the small 
end is inserted in the hole, and the plug 
is driven down, without, however, using 
too much force. The top of the plug 
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must then he cut off, and carefully 
brought to a smooth surface, level with 
the rest of the block ; if this is not done 
the plug will be visible on the print. 
If the error to be remedied happens to 
be in a long line, a hole must be drilled 
at each end, and the wood between the 
two holes removed by small chisels, the 
hollow space being filled up in a similar 
way to that already described. 

jLitiiograpliy. — The following arc 
the principles on which the art of litho- 
graphy depends ; — the facility with 
wiiich calcareous stones imbibe water ; 
the great disposition they have to adliere 
to resinous^ and oily substances ; and the 
alTmity between each other of oily and 
resinous substances, and the power they 
possess of repelling water, or a body 
moistened with water. Hence, when 
drawings are made on a polished surface 
of calcareous stone, with a resinous or 
oily medium, they are so adhesive that 
nothing short of mechanical means can 
effect their separation from it ; and whilst 
the other parts of the stone take up the 
water poured upon them, the resinous, or 
oily parts, repel it. When, therefore, 
over a stone prepared in this manner, a 
coloured oily or resinous substance is 
passed, it will adhere to the drawings 
made as above, and not to those parts of 
the stone which have been watered. The 
ink and chalk used in lithography are of 
a saponaceous quality ; the former is pre- 
pared in Germany from a compound of 
curd or common soap, pure white wax, a 
small quantity of tallow and shellac, and 
a portion of lampblack, all boiled together, 
and, when cool, dissolved in . distilled 
water. The chalk for the crayons used 
in drawing on the stone is a composition 
consisting of the ingredients above men- 
tioned. After the drawing on the stone 
*ias been executed, and is perfectly dry, 
a yery weak solution of nitric acid is 
poured upon the stone, wdiich not only 
takes up the alkali from the chalk or ink, 
as the case may be, leaving an insoluble 
substance behind it, but lowers, to a 
small extent, that part of the surface of 
the stone not drawn upon, thus preparing 
it to absorb water with greater freedom. 
Weak gum water is. then applied to the 
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stone, to close its pores aiad keep it jfnoist. 
Tlie stone is now washed with water, and 
the printing ink applied with rollers, us 
in letterpress printing ; after which it is 
passed, in the usual way, through the 
press, the processes of watering and ink- 
ing being repeated for eveiy impression. 

If the work is inclined to get smutty 
a little vinegar or stale beer should be 
put into the water that is used to damp 
the stone. 

-- There is a mode of transferring dravr- 
ings made with the chemical ink on paper 
prepared with a composition of paste, 
isinglass, and gamboge, which, being 
damped, laid on the stone ' sirnd passed 
through the press, leaves the drawing on 
the stone, and the process above described 
for preparing the stone and taking the 
impressions is carried into effect. 

Lithographic Stones, to Prepare. 
— Stones are prepared for chalk drawings 
by rubbing two together, with a little 
Silver sand and water between them, 
taking care to sift the sand to prevent 
any large grains from getting in, by which 
the surface would be scratched. The 
upper stone is moved in small circles over 
the under one till the surface of each is 
sufficiently even, when they are washed, 
and common yellow sand substituted for 
the silver sand, by -which means is pro- 
cured a finer grain.' They are then again 
washed clean, and wiped dry. It will be 
found that the upper stone is always of a 
finer grain than the under one. To pre- 
pare stones for writing or ink drawings, 
they are rubbed with brown sand, washed, 
and powdered pumice-stone used in- 
stead ; the stones are again washed, and 
each polished separately with a fine piece 
of pumice-stone, or water Ayr-stone. 
Chalk can never be used on the stones 
prepared in this manner. The same pro- 
cess is followed in order to clean a stone* 
that has already been used. 
Lithographic Ink. — Tallow, 2 o^. ; 
virgin wax, 2 oz. ; shellac, 2 oz.; common 
soap, 2 oz. ; lampblack, ^ oz. The wa.x 
and tallow are first put in an iron saucepan 
with a cover, and heated till they ignite ; 
whilst they are burning the soap must 
be thrown in in small pieces, one at a 
time, taking care that the first is melted 


before a second is put in. When all the 
soap is melted the ingredients are allowed 
to continue burning till they are reduced 
one-third in volume. The shellac is now 
added, and as soon as it is melted the 
flame must be extinguished. It is often 
necessary in the course of the operation 
to extinguish the flame and take the 
saucepan from the fire, to prevent the 
contents from boiling over; but if any 
parts are not completely melted, they 
must be dissolved over the fire without 
being again ignited. The black is now 
to be added. When it is completely mixed 
the whole mass should be poured out on 
a marble slab, and a heavy weight ^laid 
upon it to render its texture fine. Tlie 
utmost care and experience are required 
in the making both the ink and chalk, 
and even those who have had the greatest 
practice often fail. Sometimes it is not 
sufficiently burned, and when mixed with 
water appears slimy: it must then be 
renaelted and burned a little more. Some- 
times it is too much burned, by which 
the greasy particles are more or less de- 
stroyed ; in this case it must be remelted, 
and a little more soap and wax added. 
This ink is for writing or pen-drawing 
on the stone. The ink for transfers should 
have a little more wax in it. 

Lithographic Chalk. — C ommon soap, 

oz. ; tallow, 2 oz. ; virgin wax, 2^ oz, ; 
shellac, 1 oz. ; lampblack, | oz. Mix as 
for lithographiG ink. 

LiTHOGRAPinc Transfer Paper. — 
Dissolve in water ^ oz. gum tragacanth. 
Strain and add 1 oz. of glue and | oz. of 
gamboge. Then take 4 oz. French chalk, 
I oz. old plaster of Paris, 1 oz. starch ; 
powder, and sift through a fine sieve; 
grind up, with the gum, glue, and gam- 
boge ; then add sufficient water to give it 
the consistence of oil, and apply with a 
brush to thin sized paper. 

Transferring. — The drawing or 
writing made on the prepared side of the 
tx*a,nsfer paper is wetted on the back, and 
placed, face downwards, on the stone, 
which must previously be very slightly 
warmed, say to about 125° F. Pass the 
stone through the press four or five times, 
then damp the paper, and carefully re- 
move it,- 
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Dhawino- o::^ Stone. — The subject 
should first be traced on the stone in red, 
great care being taken not to touch the 
stone v\rith the fingers. Or the drawing 
may be done by means of a black-lead 
pencil ; but this is objectionable, as it is 
difficult to distinguish the line from that 
made by the chalk or ink. Then, having 
a rest to steady the hand, go over the 
drawing with the chalk, pressing it with 
sufficient firmness to make it adhere to 
the stone. For flat tints, considerable 
practice is necessary to secure an even 
appearance, which is only to be obtained 
by making a great many faint strokes 
over the required ground. Lights may 
either be left, or, if very fine, can be 
scraped through the chalk with a scraper. 
If any part is made too dark, the chalk 
must be picked off with a needle down to 
the required strength. 

Etching-tn, foe Printing on Stone. ! 
—Dilute one part of aquafortis with one | 
hundred parts of water. Place the stone 
in a sloping position, then pour the solu- 
tion over it, letting it luin to and fro until 
it produces a slight effervescence. Then 
wash the stone with watex*, and after- 
wards pour weak gum water over it. The 
acid, by destroying the alkali on the 
lithographic chalk, causes the stone to 
refuse the printing ink except where 
touched by the chalk; the gum water 
fills up the pores of the stone, and thus 
prevents the lines of tlie drawing from 
spreading. When the stone is drawn on 
with ink, there must be a little more 
acid used with the water than when the 
di’awing is made with chalk. The roller 
charged with printing ink is then passed 
over the stone, which must not be too 
wet, and the impression is taken as before 
described. 

Engraving on Stone. — The stone 
must be highly polished ; pour the solu- 
tion of aquafortis and water over it, 
washing it off at once. When dry, cover 
with gum water and lampblack ; let this 
dry, then etch with a needle, as on copper. 
It is necessary to cut the surface of the 
stone through the gum, the distinction 
of light and dark lines being obtained by 
the use of fine or broad-pointed needles. 
Enb all over with linseed oil, and wash 


the gum off with water. The lines .on 
the stone will appear thicker than they 
will print. 

To Imitate Woodcuts on Stone, — Cover 
with ink those parts meant to be black ; 
scratch out the lights with an etching 
needle ; the lines which come against a 
white background are best laid on with 
a very fine brush and lithographic ink. 

Inking Roller , — Fasten a smooth piece 
of leather round a wooden roller of the 
required length. 

Removing the Transfer, — The existing 
transfer is ground away by rubbing it 
•with another piece of stone, putting sand 
between, iTlce grinding fiour between the 
millstones, using finer sand as it gradually 
wears away ; then it is ground with 
rotten-stone till of the requisite fineness 
for the next transfer. 

Transferring from Copper to Stone , — 
In transferring from copper to stone use 
prepared paper, that is, ordinary unsized 
paper, coated with a paste of starch, gum- 
arabic, and alum. Take about 60 parts 
of starch, and mix with water to a 
thinnish consistency oyer a fire; have 
twenty parts of gum ready dissolved, 
and also ten parts of alum dissolved ; 
when the starch is well mixed, put in 
^ the gum and alum. While still hot, 

' coat the paper with it in very even 
layers, dry, and smooth ont. Take an 
impression from the copper, with the 
transfer ink ; lay the paper on the stone, 
damp the back thoroughly with a sponge 
and water, and pass through the iitho- 
press. If all is right, the impression 
will be found transferred to the stone, 
but it will of course require preparing in 
the usual manner. The great advantage 
gained is, that very many more impres- 
sions may be printed from stone than 
^from a copper plate, and very much 
‘quicker. 

'Engraving* on Steel is the same as 
copper-plate engraving, except in certain 
modifications in the use of the acids; 
therefore, so far as the process is con- 
cerned, no particular description is neces- 
sary; but the means employed for de- 
carbonizing and recarbonizing first the 
steel plate, so as to reduce it to a proper 
state for being acted upon by the graving 
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tool^ must be explained. In order to 
decarbonate the surfaces of cast-steel 
platesj by which they are rendered much 
softer and fatter for receiving either 
transferred or engraved designs, pure 
iron filings, divested of all Ibreign mat- 
ters, are used. The stratum of decar- 
bonated steel should not be too thick 
for transferring fine and delicate en- 
gravings; for instance, not more than 
three times the depth of the engraving; 
but for other purposes the surface of the 
steel may be decarbonated to any recjuired 
thickness. To decai’bonate it to a proper 
thickness for a fine engraving, it is to be 
exposed for four hours in a w’tiite heat, 
enclosed in a cast-iron box with a well- 
closed lid. The sides of the box must be at 
least three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, and at least a thickness of half an 
inch of pure iron filings should cover or 
surround the cast-steel surface to be de- 
carbonated. 'T'he box is allowed to cool 
very slowly, by shutting off all access of 
air to the furnace, and covering it with a 
layer of six or seven inches of fine cinders. 
Each side of the steel plate must be 
equally decarbonated, to prevent it from 
springing or warping in hardening. The 
safest way to heat the plates is to place 
them in. a vertical position. The best 
steel IS preferred to any other sort of 
steel for the purpose of making plates, 
and more especially when such plates 
are intended to be decarbonated. The 
steel is decarbonated to render it suffi- 
ciently soft for receiving any impres- 
sion intended to be made thereon ; it is, 
therefore, necessary that, after any piece 
of steel has been so decarbonated, it 
should, previously to being printed from, 
be again carbonated, or reconverted into 
steel capable of being hardened. In order 
to effect this recarbonization or recon- 
version into- steel, the following process ' 
is employed; a suitable quantity ^f 
leather is to be converted into charcoal, 
by exposing it to a red heat in an iron 
retort until most of the evaporable matter , 
IS off the leather. The charcoal is reduced 
to a very fine powder ; then take a box 
made of cast iron of sufficient dimension, 
to receive the plate which is to he recon- , 
verted into steel, so as that the interme- 


diate space between the sides of the box 
and the plate may be about an inch. 
Fill the box with the powdered charcoal, 
and, having covered it with a well-fitted 
lid, let it be placed in a furnace similar to 
those used for melting brass, when the 
heat must be gradually Increased until 
the box is somewhat above a red heat ; 
it must be allowed to remain in that 
state till all the evaporable matter is 
driven off from the charcoal ; remove 
the lid from the box, and immerse the 
plate in the powdered charcoal, taking 
care to place it so that it may be sur- 
rounded on all sides by a stratum of the 
powder of nearly a uniform thickness. 
The lid being replaced, the box, with the 
plate, must remain in the degree of heat 
before described for from 3 to 4 hours, 
according to the thickness of the plate 
so exposed ; 3 hours are sufficient for a 
plate of ^ an inch in thickness, and 5 
hours when the steel is inch in thick- 
ness. After the plate has been exposed 
to the fire for a sufficient length of time, 
take it from the box and immediately 
plunge it into cold water. Here it is 
found by experience that the plates, 
when plunged into cold water, are least 
liable to be warped or bent when they 
are held in a vertical position, and made 
to enter the water in the direction of 
their length. If a piece of steel, heated 
to a proper degree for hardening, be 
plunged into water, and suffered to re- 
main there until it becomes cold, it is 
found by experience to be very liable 
to crack or break, and in many cases it 
would be found too hard for the opera- 
tions it was intended to perform. If the 
steel cracks it is spoiled. Therefore, to 
fit it for use, should it not he broken in 
hardening, it is the common practice to 
heat the steel again, in order to reduce 
^ or lo-wer its temper. The degree of heat 
to which it is now exposed determines 
the futui*e degree of hardness, or temper, 
and this is indicated by a change of colour 
upon the surface of the steel. During 
this heating a succession of shades is pro- 
duced, from a very pale straw colour to 
a very deep blue. . It is found that, on 
plunging the steel into cold water, and 
allowing it to remain there no longer 
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than is sufficient to lower the tempera- 
ture of the steel to the same degree 
as that to "which a hard piece of steel 
must he raised to temper it in the com- 
mon way, it not only produces the 
same degree of hardness in the steel, but, 
what is of much more importance, almost 
entirely does away with the risk of its 
cracking. The proper degree of tempera- 
ture arrived at, after being plunged into 
cold water, can only be learned by actual 
observation, as the workman must be 
guided entirely by the kind of hissing 
noise which the heated steel produces in 
the water wffiile cooling. From the 
moment of its first being plunged into 
the water the varying sound will be 
observed ; and it is at a certain tone, 
before the noise ceases, that the effect to 
be produced is known. As a guide, take 
a piece of steel which has already been 
'hardened by remaining in the water till 
cold, and by the common method of 
again heating it, let it be brought to the 
pale yellow or straw colour, which indi- 
cates the desired temper of the steel 
plate to be hardened. By the above pro- 
cess, as soon as the workman disoovers 
this colour to be produced, to dip the steel 
into water and attend carefully to the 
hissing which it occasions, he will then 
be able, with fewer experiments, to judge 
of tlie precise time at which the steel 
should be taken out. Immediately on 
withdrawing it from the water, the steel 
plate must be laid upon or held over a 
fire, and heated uniformly until its tem- 
perature is raised to that degree at which 
a smoke is perceived to arise from the 
surface of the steel plate after having 
been rubbed with tallow ; the steel plate 
must then be again plunged into water, 
and kept there until the sound becomes 
somewhat weaker than before. It is to be 
taken out, and heated a second time to' 
the same degree as before, and the third 
time plunged into water till the sound 
becomes again weaker than the last ; ex- 
posed the third time to the fire as befbre ; 
and for the last time returned into the 
water and cooled. After it is cooled 
clean the surface of the steel plate by 
heating it over the fire. The temper 
must be finally reduced by bringing on 
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a brown or such colour as may suit^the 
purpose required. The above is an'" old 
process and not generally used. En- 
graving on steel is effected nowadays by 
graving and etching like copper; using 
for biting-in a mixture of 1 part pyro- 
ligneous acid, 1 nitric acid, 3 water ; run 
off from the plate in less than a minute, 
rinse in running water, and dry quickly. 
Use stronger acid when a deeper tint is 
required. 

Engrewing Steel OijUnders . — A cylinder 
of very soft or decarbonized steel is made 
to roll, under a great pressure, backward 
and forward on the hardened engraved 
plate tilMhe entire impression from the 
engraving is seen on the cylinder in alto- 
relievo. The cylinder is then hardened 
and made to roll again backward and for- 
ward on a coi)per or soft steel plate, 
whereby a perfect facsimile of the origi- 
nal is produced of equal sharpness. 

Etching*. — The apparatus consists of 
copper plates, etching needles, hand-rest, 
etching-ground dabber, oil-rubber, rotten- 
stone, smoking taper, engraver’s shade, 
bordering wax, stopping - out varnish, 
tracing paper, and aquafortis. 

Ground . — The ground is composed of 
equal parts of asphaltum, Burgundy- 
pitch, and beeswax ; place them in an 
earthen pipkin in an oven, and melt. 
The mass must be kept stirred until well 
incorporated. Pour the mixture into a 
basin of cold water, and, when nearly 
cold, it should be pressed, and rolled with 
tliG hand until all the water is discharged, 
then make into a hall. Procure a piece 
of w'orn silk, without holes ; double it ; 
place the ball therein, and tie up the 
ends with packthread, taking care that 
the double silk reaches well and tightly 
over the ball; cut off' the surplus silk, 
and let the knot remain for a hand-hold. 

Dabher , — ^Take a piece of silk, twice the 
s^ze of that for the ground ball ; double 
it; place in it a ball of coarse wool well 
picked out, about the size of a small 
apple ; tie it up in the same way as th© 
bail for the ground, and it is ready for use. 

Oil-Rubber. — An oil-rubber is made 
from a strip of woollen cloth, «ahout 2 
inches wide, rolled up tightly, and bound 
over with packthread or thin tape. With 
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a sharp knife cut off one end, avoiding 
the string, so that the surface may be 
quite flat. This is used for taking out 
stains, or polishing the plate, as in Fig. 4*6. 

Fig. 46. 



Pcottcn-stone, — Take a piece of fine 
flannel, rather less than the silk which 
covers the etching-ground ball ; double 
it ; place on it a small quantity of rotten-* 
stone, in powder, which tie up iu a bag. 
A small portion of fine whiting in the 
lump should be also kept at hand. 

Smokini] Taper ^ or Lamp , — For small 
plates, procure a wax taper ; uncoil it by 
degrees before the fire until it is all 
equally pliant ; double it up in about six 
lengths; give it one twist while warm, 
and turn it a few times before the fire, 
that the pieces of taper may adhere to 
each other ; melt the wax at one end, so 
that the wick is exposed ; see that all 
the cotton ends will light freely ; care 
should be taken to extinguish the cotton, 
or it will revive with the least draught, 
and may become dangerous. For large 
plates it is preferable to use an ordinary 
oil lamp mounted on gimbals; this ob- 
viates the inconvenience occasioned by 
the dripping of the tapers. 

Bordering Wax. — 3 oz. of resin, 2 oz. 
of beeswax, and such a quantity of sweet 
oil as will soften the mixture to fancy. 
Procure an earthen pipkin ; place in the 
bottom I oz. or more of sweet oil ; add the 
resin and beeswax, broken in small pieces ; 
when melted work the ingredients well 
together with a stick until thoroughly in- 
corporated ; then pour into a basin of cold 
water ; as it gets cold, work it well with 
the hands by pulling out into lengtl^ 
and doubling it together again ; the more 
it is worked the better it will be for use. 
Should it turn out brittle, return it 
broken to the pipkin, and add more oil ; 
work it well together as before, pour it 
into water, and work it again with the 
hands. 

Engraver’s Shade, — Bend a piece of 


wire into a half circle ; bind it together 
with waxed string ; lay it on tissue paper ; 
cut away ail but | an inch round the 
wire : cover that | inch with paste, and 
turn it over the wire ; when dry the 
shade is complete. Fasten a light string 
to the centre of the half-circle, and sus- 
pend it from the window-latch when in 
use. This shade must be placed in a 
forward position, sloping before the 
plate, and the white light it produces 
will enable the engraver to see the lines 
made by the etching needle. An equally 
effective shade may be made by covering 
a light square wire frame with tissue 
paper, and supporting it with two struts. 
This frame "^an- be made to rest at any 
angle, upon the table immediately in 
front of the work. 

Hand-Best. — Any flat and thin piece 
of wood will answer the purpose, which 
is to keep the hand clear of the plate 
whilst at work. A good hand-rest may 
be made of a thin board raised above the 
work upon side pieces of such a height 
as to allow the plate to be freely moved 
underneath the board. The front edge 
of the board may be faced with a strip 
of steel planed true when it serves as a 
straight-edge. This arrangement will 
be found extremely handy. 

Stopping - out Varnish, — Turpentine 
varnish is superior, for several reasons, 
to Brunswick black. 

Turpentine Varnish. — Break small pieces 
of resin into a phial ; pour over spirits of 
turpentine to about twice the height of the 
resin. Place the bottle in a small saucepan 
of water on the hob, near enough to the 
fire to make and keep the water hot ; 
place a cork lightly in the mouth of the 
bottle, as the mixture will require to be 
shaken occasionally. Pour a small portion 
of this mixture into a small pot, with a 
little lampblack added to give it a colour, 
and well mixed. This last is necessary to 
prevent lumps ; it may be done by work- 
ing the mixture well together with the 
camei-hair pencil. This is a good stop- 
ping-out varnish. With this varnish go 
over the border or margin of your plate ; 

, do this when about to put it away, and 
I the varnish will become hard by being 
i left a night to set. When biting-in 
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again, go over the margin, using the 
same brush and mixture. It can always 
be worked up by adding a little turpen- 
tine. When it is set so hard that the 
finger may be placed on it without stick- 
ing, it is time to make up the wall or 
.border of wax to hold the aquafortis. 

Aqmfortis.---~'Pi'ocm'e three half-pint 
bottles with glass stoppers, and two 
pint earthen jugs with spouts. Place 
^ lb. of nitric acid in bottle No. 1. 
Pour into bottle No. 2 rather less than 
the fourth of the nitre; fill the bottle 
three-parts full of water ; slowly pass it 
into one of your pint jugs, and back 
again to the bottle, to mix it well. In 
bottle No. 3 put one-half of the remaining 
nitric acid ; water it as before ; see that 
the nitric acid in bottle No. 1 is well 
stoppered, and cover it with a piece of 
old glove. 

Tracing and Tracing Paper, — ^Tracing 
can be conveniently effected by using 
sheets of transparent gelatine, similar to 
that made for Heliotype purposes, and 
placing it over the drawing, which can 
be seen clearly through the gelatine. 
Trace with a sharp etching-needle, taking 
care to remove the burr from the lines 
with the thumb-nail as the work pro- 
ceeds. When finished, fill in with fine 
powdered Brunswick black, entirely free 
from grease, or powdered red chalk, 
reverse on to the plate, and rub the 
lines with a burnisher. Tracing paper 
of various qualities may be readily 
purchased. But in case of necessity, 
very good tracing paper may be made 
by saturating, with a camel-hair pencil, 
the finest tissue paper with the follow- 
ing mixture ; — J oz. of balsam of Canada, 
to oz. of spirits of turpentine ; shake 
well together in a 2-oz. bottle. When 
covered with themixture, hang the. paper 
on a line to dry ; then wash in lik€ 
manner the other side. Place your draw- 
ing on a tracing board, a piece of soft 
planed deal; lay the tracing paper over 
it ; fasten down with brass-headed points, 
not through the drawing, but close to 
it, so that the pressure of the brass head 
secures both the drawing and tracing 
paper from moving. Go carefully over 
all the lines of your drawing with an 


H pencil, occasionally placing a piece 
of white paper between the drawing and 
the tracing paper to ascertain that no 
lines on the drawing have escaped atten- 
tion. 

Transferring Paper, — This is made as 
follows ; — Take half a sheet of very fine 
bank-post paper ; lay it on a clean place, 
and rub it well with the scrapings of red 
chalk with a small piece of sponge. Ap- 
ply the chalk until the paper is all of 
one colour ; then, with a piece of clean 
old muslin, rub the greater part of the 
colour from the surface. The colour may 
be renewed occasionally as the markings 
become <iaint. 

Testing the Ground. — -Heat one corner 
of your plate, and rub over if the ground 
in a thin and even surface. Next apply 
your dabber, to make a yet more equal 
distribution of the ground. When cold, 
mark ovei' it with rather a blunt needle 
(No. 3). Should the ground he brittle, 
and crack with the passage of the needle, 
add to it more beeswax ; should it drag 
with the needle, add more asphaltum ; 
the ground will easily melt again. When 
a ball is satisfactorily made it will last a 
long time. The weather has considerable 
effect on the mixture, and the quality of 
the ingredients is very important, so that 
it is advisable to get the ground as per- 
fect as possible while the melting pot is 
in use. 

Beating the Plate for Ground. — Have 
a small hand-vice, Fig. 47, with a haft of 
wood to resist the passage 
of heat to the hand. If Fig. 47. 
the plate is stained or dis- 
coloured, the mark must 
be removed with the oil- 
rubber with a little rotten- 
stone and oil, polished off 
with a bit of old muslin 
powdered with whiting, 

|:are being taken that no 
dust remains on the plate. 

Screw the vice on the long side of the 
copper plate with a slight hold, covering 
the part grasped by the jaws of the vice 
with a small piece of paper to prevent 
injury to the surface. Heating may bt 
performed by burning paper under the 
back of the plate ; but a stove or clear 
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Fig. 48. 


fire is preferable, and a couple of spirit 
lamp® with rests for the corners of the 
plate, the best plan of all. Be careful 
not to overheat the plate. If the surface 
becomes discoloured the plate is over hot ; 
as a test,' turn it over and spit on the 
back ; if the moisture jumps off, the plate 
is sufficiently hot; should it hiss and 
remain on the plate, more heat must be 
obtained. A piece of canvas, rather 
larger than the plate, should be warmed 
by laying it before the fire during the 
heating process ; place it on the table, and 
lay upon it the plate retained in the vice. 
Now pass the ball of ground. Fig. 48, 
over it backwKvds and 
forwards until the 
plate is covered, 
spreading the ground 
as evenly and thinly 
as possible. Use the 
dabber with a quick 
action, pressing it 
down and plucking it up. If the ground 
does not distribute itself easily, burn paper 
under the plate as before until it shines 
all over, being cautious that the ashes of 
the paper do not settle on the surface ; 
dab on again, decreasing the • pressure, 
but not the speed of action, until the 
surface is all over alike. 

Smoking the Have the taper 

ready, and a single taper or candle to 
take the light from ; the surface of the 
plate being perfectly covered, it may be as 
well to renew the heat in the plate, by a 
paper burnt under the back until the 
surface shines,' taking the same precau- 
tions as before. Hold the plate in the 
left hand, with the face downward; 
light the smoking tapei*, Fig. 49, at the 



Fig, 49. 


Fig. 50. 



same time, having ali the wicks burn- 
ing; pass it rather quickly round the 
margin, and by degrees towards the 


Fig. 51. 


centre, usfng a fluttering action with the 
hand, Fig. 50 ; smoke on until the whole 
surface is of a dark colour, keeping the 
taper at such a distance from the plate 
that the burning cotton may have no 
chance of touching it, although the flame 
spreads over it. Another way is to 
suspend the plate, if of large size, over- 
head, and smoke with the oil lamp. 
When the surface is all black alike, and 
no sooty marks are to be seen on. the 
working part of the plate, the ground is 
fit for use. Take the plate, face down- 
wards, to some convenient place, and 
pour cold water over the back, Fig. 51, 
holding the plate 
in a sloping posi- 
tion, the vice up. 

This last process 
produces a stronger 
and harder surface 
than could be ob- 
tained if the plate 
were left gradually 
to cool. Now place 
the plate face down- 
wards, supported 
on one side by the ^ 
screw of the vice, ^ 

Fig. 52. Clean the 
smoke from the back, and let it remain 
until quite cold. Some difficulty may 
be found in laying the first ground with 
success, but with a little practice this is 
surmounted. 

Transferring . — In the absence of an 
etching board, place the copper plate on 
a thick piece of brown paper larger than 
the plate; make two I'ibs of the same 
paper, doubled four or more times, and 
about an inch wide ; place them at each 
end of the plate on the brown paper, and 
fasten them with sealing wax ; these ribs 
serve as shoulders for the rest to lay on, 
which will prevent the hand from touch- 
ing the work. Now cut the tracing paper 
to the size of the plate, having ruled 
the margin line if one is required. Place 
the tracing reversed; that is, with the 
pencil side to the plate. Fix it with 
pieces of soft wax round the border, 
leaving open the bottom to admit the 
transfer paper, which introduce with the 
chalk side next to the plate; the upper 
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side of the paper must he kept clean, 
that the pencil-lines on the tjracing paper 
may be seen. With an HH pencil, cut 
sharp and short, go over all the lines 
of the tracing with rather an upright 
hand and a strong pressure; the upper 
side of the tracing paper will show 
whether all the lines have been traced; 
look sideways at the work, and the black- 
lead marks will be perceptible. Before 
advancing far in the transfer, lift up the 
bottom of the tracing to ascertain if the 
lines are of sufficient strength; if not^ 
apply more red chalk to the transfer 
paper. When the transfer is nearly com- 
pleted, do not take off the whole of the 
paper, but let the top part remain fixed. 
Then lift up the tracing, and if any part 
of it has been neglected, it can again be 
fixed down, and the omission rectified. 

JStching. — Commence with a fine- 
pointed needle, No. 1, and go carefully 
over the outline, not making mnch im- 
pression on the copper, but sufficient to 
remove the ground ; with the same point 
go over all the lighter parts, increasing 
the pressure, so as to make a slight in- 
dentation oh the plate. No. 2 point may 
now be used to go over the lighter shade, 
with an increased weight of hand. No. 2 
point will answer for the darker shades 
by making the lines nearer together and 
increasing the pressure. Interline parts 
that require extra colour with No. 1 
point ; the etching may be worked at for 
a considerable time by interlining and 
dotting. If there are any marks to ex- 
punge, dip a pointed camel-hair pencil 
into the turpentine bottle, and with its 
point work up some of the ground on the 
margin of the plate, and therewith stop 
out the objectionable marks. When set 
it will resist the aquafortis. 

Bordering the Plate . — In cold weather 
the wax will be too hard to roll ou‘c 

Fig. 53. 5 

in that case it 
must be placed 
in moderately 
warm water until 
it becomes pli- 
able; then pull 
and roll it out, Fig. 53, to about the thick- 
sess of a small walking-stick j slightly 
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grease the point of the thumb and two 
forefingers with deer or mutton fat ; ^press 
the roll of wax fiat, and place it on the 
border of the plate with the edge to the 
varnish, taking great care that the bor- 
dering wax does not go off the varnish. 
At the parts intended to be the darkest 
corner of the plate pinch out the wax 
border, that the height of the wall may 
be increased at that corner where the spout 
IS to be formed with the wax to prevent 
spilling the aquafortis in. pouring it off*. 

Biting-in . — Lay the plate flat on a piece 
of canvas larger than the plate as a pro- 
tection from any splashings that may be 
made, 'f’lace the spout of the plate in 
front for the convenience of pouring off, 
Pour a little water over the plate to see 
if there are any leaks in your border ; if 
there are any, pour off the water; let 
the plate dry, particularly in the defec- 
tive part ; then press down the outer 
edge of the wax with a piece of wood. 
Leaks can also be found without using 
water by holding the plate up to the light 
and looking at the edge, when the smallest 
pin-hole will be immediately detected. 
Have two or three small wedges, to be 
used for tilting the plate should the acid 
not lay even. When the border is sound 
pour off the water ; then cover the sur- 
I face of the plate with the aquafortis from 
No. 2 bottle. If, in the course of half a 
minute, the etching on the plate should 
assume a light-grey coating, the mixture 
is good; but if it should throw up bub- 
bles, it is over strong, and more water 
must be added, but not on the plate. The 
mixture must be placed in the jug, then 
in the bottle, and afterwards returned to 
the plate. Should the lines on the plate 
remain as bright copper after the acid 
has been on half a minute, it is not 
strong enough, and some aquafortis out 
of bottle No. 3 must be added. When 
fthe mixture on the lines does not produce 
a foam, but the plate continues of a grey, 
frosty appearance, the process is going on 
well. The power* of biting-in correctly 
depends on the experience in using the 
acid. With a soft camel-hair pencil 
lightly remove the frosty appearance, 
taking care that the quill does not touch 
the ground. Should any part of the 
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ground break up by the lines becoming 
united, pour off the acid carefully into 
the jug. Lay the plate again on the flat, 
and cover it with water 
from the other jug, 
moving it gently with 
the camel-hair pencil, 
which place at once 
in a water-jug when 
taken from the acid, 
or it will soon be de- 
3 stroyed. Throw away 
the wash-water from 
the plate. When the 
first biting is completed set the plate up 
endurays to dry, Fig. 54. ' 

Second Biting . — When the plate is 
perfectly dry, take off with a blunt point 
covered with silk and dipped in turps a 
spot of ground in the lighter part to 
ascertain if the acid has made sufficient 
indentation. If it has, work up the 
stopping-out varnish with a camel-hair 
pencil, and with it cover all the parts 
intended to remain light ; elevate the rest, 
Fig. 55, so as not 
Fig, 55. to press the bor- 

der wax. When 
the stopping-out 
varnish is dry, 
which may be 
ascertained by 
placing the finger 
on it ; if it does 

" "lUl not stick, it is 

dry ; put on the 
same aquafortis 
(bottle No. 2), and 
let it remain until 
you observe the 
ground giving 
-way ; then pour off the acid, and wash 
weil as before. Put the plate to drain. 
Should it be required, more biting may 
be done ; the process is the same. 

Cleaning 0/. — Great care must be 
taken that the plate is perfectly dry ; i5f 
it is not it may be placed before the fire, 
but not close enough to melt the wax. 
Having carefully wuped the canvas, lay 
the plate a little more than half-way 
upon it, so that the balance i-emains upon 
the table. Apply a lighted taper, or a 
folded paper match, progressively under 


the wax ; pull up the wax, Fig. 5(5, 
warmth proceeds ; a very slight w 
answers the pur- 
pose. By re- 
moving the wax 
with a knife you 
are liable to in- 
jure the margin, 
which is diffi- 
cult to remedy. 

Should any of the wax 
plate, remove it by using 
wood cut in the shape of a 
the vice on the same place as 
on the ground. Rub the plate ove 
turps, taking care to go over 
hold the plate up by the vn 
back with burning paper as 
the ground varnish and tallow are melted. 
Rub off with a soft rag. Should any smut 
remain, apply a little turpentine ; 
draw the vice, and wash the spot it 
covered with turpentine. Rub the plate 
front, back, and sides with the rag. Dab 
the plate with the bag of rotten-! 
pour on it a little sweet oil ; and 
the plate with oil-rubber, using 
siderable up-and-down pressure ; wipe 
the plate quite clean, and polish with 
fine whiting. Should the biting-in 
succeeded, the plate is ready for 
printer. 

Dry Point . — The dry point may next 
be used. For this purpose the needle 
No. 3, well pointed, may be employed, 
as indenture must be made by pressure 
of the hand. For interlining the parts 
which are too weak, and uniting lines 
neglected in the etching, the dry point 
will be sufficient ; but the pressure will 
leave a projection or burr on the plate, 
which must be carefully removed by ttie 
sharp scraper; should the plate require 
more than the dry point can accomplish, 
<5.*ecourse must be had to re-biting, 

Be-hiting . — Heat the plate as 
but make one corner, the one w 
least work in it, hotter than the orner 
part. Prior to laying the ground the 
plate should be polished with whiting, or 
with methylated spirit and aquafortis, 
using a piece of old muslin folded in the 
shape of a dabber, which will fill the 
etched lines, 'and prevent the new-laid 
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ground from entering. Rub the. ground 
on the hot corner, and with the dabber 
take the ground therefrom, and dab 
quickly over the other part until the 
whole surface is covered. All the parts 
but those wanting more colour may be 
stopped out as before; the border wax 
must again be used. Next follow the 
same process with the acid. 

JRe-etchmg. — ^This is the most certain 
method of finishing the plate. The ground 
must be laid as in the first instance, hut 
using a greater body, and with the dabber, 
Fig. 57 rubbing it well into the lines, 
taking care that 
Fig. 57. no whiting re- 

mains in the 
^ etching marks ; 
^ ' for this process 
p — the plate should 
/ be merely washed 

with turpentine ; 
a slight extra warmth and good dabbing 
will "render the ground acid proof. The 
smoking is here dispensed with. Set up 
the ground, and work at the plate as in 
the first instance. Now use No. 3 sharp 
point, and interline the parts that should 
be darker and where greater strength is 
wanted, crossing the lines, not at right 
angles, but lozenge - ways. The plate 
cleaned off as before directed, receiving a 
light oil rubbing with a little rotten-stone, 
and washed off with turpentine, may now 
be sent to the printer’s, and a proof 
obtained. By repeating the re-etching 
the plate may be worked up to the colour 
of a line engraving. In some of the 
darker parts a graver or lozenge -tool 
may be used ; but it is rather dangerous 
in the hands of the uninitiated ; as it is 
apt to slip, and make deep lines where 
none are wanted. Re-biting will produce 
any extra colour that may be wanted 
with little more trouble and with greateiv 
safety. 

Etching. — Process avoiding Stop- 
PING-OTJT, — For the first biting, ground 
and smoke the plate in the ordinary man- 
ner, then etch those parts only which are 
to be darkest, such as vigorous foreground 
in landscapes, and other deep work. Use 
no delicate lines at this stage; japan 
the back fif the plate and the spot where i 
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the hand-vice was placed ; use a photo- 
grapher’s tray as an acid bath, in which 
immerse the plate in nitric acid until the 
very black lines are bitten-in. Clean the 
plate, and take a proof. For the second 
biting, ground the plate again, and smoke 
it ; the first lines will still clearly show. 
Draw all the work of a medium dark- 
ness, with a sharper point than that used, 
for the first biting-in. Place the plate 
in the acid bath, and let it remain until 
the lines are of a moderate depth. Re- 
move and clean the plate, and take a 
second proof. For the third biting, ground 
with transparent ground, and do not 
smoke itr Etch all the delicate work, 
keeping the lines close to each other, and 
using a sharper needle than before. This 
operation requires more care than the 
two previous ones, as the lines will not 
show very distinctly. This process is of 
great service for intricate work, in 
consequence of the ease it gives of intro- 
ducing pale lines amongst the darker 
work, and a delicate background beyond 
the vigorous lines of the subject ; whilst, 
by taking proofs after each biting, the 
progress of the work may be seen, and its 
correctness ensured. By covering the 
back and edges of the plate with japan 
varnish, the old and tedious process of 
banking up the sides with wax is avoided, 
and the plate may be plunged into the 
acid hath without any further risk or 
trouble. 

Etching. — General Instructions. — 
The following directions will relieve be- 
ginners from much trouble, and enable 
them to avoid many accidents to which 
engravers are liable ; — when using the 
acid, slightly grease that part of the 
hand likely to come in contact with it, 
as a preventive to its making stains, 
which ar.e not easily eradicated. \Yhen 
your border wax has done its duty, have 
it well washed in cold water, then warmed 
Ifefore the fire, pulled out and pressed 
together again, as the more frequently 
that is done the more pliable the wax 
will be for future use. As your aqua- 
fortis will become reduced in strength 
by exposure to the air, it becomes neces- 
sary to add a portion of No. 3 bottle to 
that of No. 2, and a small quantity of 
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No. 1 bottle to No. 3, No. 1 bottle con- 
tainkig the undilute add. When making 
point to an etching needle, work the 
point round, as, should there be any fiat 
side to the point, it will bite the cop- 
per, and prevent the freedom of hand 
required to give spirit to the etching. 
The burnisher will soften down any part 
of the etching that appears harsh or 
crude, by gently passing it over the parts 
to be reduced in colour. The shade must 
be between the plate and the light, in 
order to be able to see the marks of the 
burnisher 5 fine charcoal and oil will re- 
move these marks, and the oil-rubber 
will clear away the charcoal m^^rks. The 
charcoal can be obtained at a copper- 
smith’s or plate-printer’s. If a burnisher 
is good at first, it never requires altera- 
tion. The scraper must be occasionally 
sharpened. 

Soft Ground . — Take half a bail of 
hard ground, mixed as described under 
the head Etohing Ground ; to that add ' 
a piece of mutton suet. Melt them well 
together, observing that the ingredients 
must be thoroughly incorporated; then 
pour into cold water, and use it as before 
directed. 

Laying the Ground . — The process is 
exactly the same as in laying the etching 
ground, with this difference, that the 
plate does not require so great a heat. 
Smoke the plate the same as in laying 
etching ground. The ground must be 
spread as thinly as possible, to cover the 
plate and bear smoking. The surface of 
the plate must be alike all over, and 
quite bright or shining. If any part but 
the edges appears sooty, it must be 
cleared off and the plate polished, as 
described for etching, and laid again. A 
good ground may be made at the first 
melting, but that can scarcely be ex- 
pected. It may be as well to test the^ 
quality of the mixture before laying a 
whole ground. To this end, heat a siykiII 
portion of the plate ; lay on the ground ; 
smoke it ; and let it get quite cold. 
Obtain some of the finest tissue paper, of 
very even texture. Place a piece of the 
paper on the patch of ground laid, and, 
with a fine-pointed H pencil, make a 
slight sketch ; — a bit of foliage, for in- 


stance; the paper should slightly stick 
to the plate; when carefully raised by 
the two bottom corners, the back of it 
should clearly show every line made on 
its surface, only darker. Should the 
sketch on the copper look as if it was 
dotted all over, the mixture of ground 
will do. Should the ground adhere to 
the paper, like marks with pen and ink, 
the ground must be melted, with an 
addition of hard ground ; and if even the 
softest marks of the pencil do not pul: 
the ground from the plate, uhe grouna 
must be remelted and remixed until it is 
fit for work. . As the temperature has 
great effect on this ground, that which 
will answer for summer will not do for 
winter, so it may be as well to make 
two or three mixtures, and number them 
according to their several degrees of 
hardness. Having succeeded in mixing 
the ground, take a piece of tissue paper 
twice the size of the plate. Place the 
plate in the centre, and with a black-lead 
pencil draw a line all round it* Make 
the same mark on the other side; then 
lay the ground as described. When cold, 
wipe the back and edges before taking off 
the hand-vice. This ground being very 
tender, care must be taken not to touch 
the face of the plate. 

Drawing . — ^The drawing is to be made 
upon the square marked on the paper. 
If it is intended to copy a subject, the 
same process as in transferring for the 
hard-ground etching is used ; only, in- 
stead of transferring the red lines on to 
the plate, they must be made within the 
square marked on the paper. Take care 
that the tracing is reversed. If it is 
intended to draw on the plate without 
copy, lightly make the design on the 
square marked with fine-pointed red 
ohalk. Should the subject be figures, 
everything must be drawn to the left 
hand, or reversed. Fold a silk handkei*- 
chiefin four ; lay it flat and smooth on 
the table ; place on it the paper, with 
the chalk sketch downwards. Then, with 
great care, lay the plate, face down, 
exactly on the square mark of the paper ; 
fold over the back the surplus paper, 
and fix the sides with four thin spots of 
sealing wax near the corners; be sure 
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not to move the plate on the silk. Take 
up the plate carefully, and place it for 
work. Use a hand-rest, as in etching, 
and a hard-pencil, H H, on the places 
you wish to he dark. In soft-ground 
engraving, the drawing must be finished 
the day it is commenced ; the mechanical 
part of the work may be delayed. When 
the drawing is finished, puli up the paper 
by the two bottom corners. Varnish the 
border down the same as in etching. The 
acid used must be much stronger; the 
border wax higher and broader in the 
spout, as you may perhaps have to pour 
off suddenly. 

Biting~in. — In biting-in, pour off the 
acid when the ground begins to break 
up ; that is, coming up in patches. During 
the biting-in the soft camel-hair pencil 
may be used, but very tenderly. Wash 
well off with cold water, and place the 
plate to dry. For cleaning, see Etclimg. 
Should the plate require more finishing, 
have recoui-se to the hard ground without 
smoking. 

Aqtja-tinta Engraving.— This was 
formerly resorted to where the object was 
to produce a plate, the impressions from 
which were to be coloured. It is recog- 
nized by its similarity to Indian ink or 
sepia drawing ; for, in working the plate 
at press, black and brown inks are used 
indifferently, as the artist or publisher 
may direct. Resin forms the ground in 
this method of engraving. 

Aqua-tint Ground. — Break some of the 
best white resin into pieces, and put into 
a bottle with spirits of wine, and shake 
occasionally until the resin is dissolved. 
The bottles must have corks, not glass 
stoppers. Have two other bottles ready ; 
mark the bottles 1, 2, 3. No. 1 is the 
bottle into which the resin is placed. 
Pour a third of No. 1 into No. 2, and 
nearly fill it with spirits of wine. Pour 
into No. 3 rather less of the mixture from 
No. 1, and nearly fill it. with spirits of 
wine. These bottles must be occasionally 
shaken, and their contents allowed to 
settle well before use. The contents of" 
the three bottles must be so mixed that 
they are one under the other in strength, 
as the size of the grain to be laid on the 
plate depends on the quantity of resin 
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each mixture contains. The more of 
resin the larger the grain. The spirits 
should be entirely tree from wuiter. 

To Tost the Spirits. — Place a small 
quantity of gunpowder in a silver spoon ; 
pour over it some of the spirit ; light the 
spirit, and let it burn to the powder. If 
the powder takes fire and explodes, the 
spirit is good, and fit for use. Should it 
remain in the bottom of tlie spoon, black 
and wet, the spirit has been adulterated 
with water, and is not fit for the purpose, 

Ti'ial of Aqua-tinid Ground. — Have 
a tin trough about 2 inches wide, and 
rather longer than the plate, with a con- 
venient sjlout at one end ; the trough is 
to act as a receiver of the spirit when 
poured over the plate ; the spout to re- 
turn it to the bottle. 

Laying the ^rroMwc?.—- Polish the plate 
well, as before directed. Place it at a 
slight slope, the tin trough under the 
lo\Yer edge to receive the spare mixture. 
As a trial of the ground, pour the liquid 
from each bottle, and make a small patch 
in different places at the bottom of the 
plate. When the liquid has run off into 
the tin trough, lay the plate fiat, and 
with a piece of rag wipe the lower edge. 
Take a magnifying glass, and look at the 
grains deposited on the copper. Having 
poured the spirit from the trough to 
bottle No. 1, make choice of the grain 
most likely to suit the work ; if neither 
of the three should, mi.x the large grain 
and the small together until it docs, 
letting the mixture settle well before it 
is used. Remove the trial spots ; polish 
the plate "well, and place it as directed 
for trial with the side intended for the 
foreground next to the tin trough. Pour 
the mixture along the top of the plate, 
from one end to the other, until the 
whole of the surfiice is covered. As soon 
"as the spirit has run into the tin, lay the 
plate flat; the sooner it is laid fiat the 
rounder will be the setting of the grain ; 
the longer the plate remains on the slope 
the more elongated the deposit of resin 
will become, which for some sort of work 
will answer better than round ; such as 
broken rock, wateiffalls. In most cases 
it is advisable to make a veiy fine etching 
of the subject intended to be placed on 
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the plate prior to laying the aqua-tinta 
o-ruuiul; in the end it will save time. 
The etching must be very light, othei- 
wise the aqua-tinta ground will hang 
round the lines, and form a ray of light. 
Should the etching be strong, it will 
require to be hiled up with wax, and 
polislied oif before laying the ground. 
Engravers send the plate to the printer’s 
to have it lilled up with ink, which is 
the best method. If obliged to use wax, 
heat the plate rather above what is re- 
quired for the etching ground, the surface 
wiped oiii, and polished with the soft 
part of the hand slightly rubbed with 
whiting. ? 

8top23mrj~‘Out the Lights . — Place on the 
left side a small looking-glass in a leaning- 
forward position ; lay before it the draw- 
ing intended to be worked from, with 
the base or foreground towards the bottom 
of the glass ; you will then see the sub- 
jt.'ct reversed in the glass. Go over the 
margin as directed in the head Etching. For 
this a camel-hair pencil and the same ]) 0 t 
of varnish, with a little more lampblack 
added, and well w'orked together, should 
be used. Stop out aii tlie white lights 
seen in the drawing. By the time this 
is done the varnish on the margin will 
be dry or set ; if not, the plate must 
remain until it is. Go over the margin 
again with the same varnish, and let 
that set hiird. Place your border wax as 
before directed, making the spout rather 
larger, that you may be enabled to pour off 
the acid quickly' if necessary. Use the 
same aquafortis as for etching, but the 
strength somewhat increased, as it must 
remain on the plate a much shorter time. 
Lay the plate an inch or so over the front 
of the table, with a piece of canvas 
underneath, having small wedges of wood 
ready to be used should the acid not float 
evenly. 

.First Lights . — Pour on the acid rathqir 
quickly, running it from the bottle to 
the jug, then on to tlxe plate; another 
jug, having been filled with cold water, 
should be kept ready for w'ushing off. 
When the acid has entirely covered the 
plate, the surface should immediately 
assume a frosty appearance, but not come 
up in bladders. Little more than a 


minute may be enough for the acid to 
remain on the plate; pour it into the 
jug as quickly as you can without spilling 
it ; immediately wash off with cold water ; 
have a receiver for the wash-water, as it 
must be thrown away. 

Second Lights . — Dry the surface of the 
plate, and, should any spots of moisture 
remain on the surface, carefully take 
them up with blotting paper. Nbw, with 
the same varnish, stop out all the second 
lights. To prevent injury to the border, 
pface two blocks or old books under the 
ends of your -rest. 

Third Lights . — When the second stop- 
ping-out is set, put the plate through the 
same process with the same acid. Again 
dry the plate, and stop out the third 
light parts; when set, apply the acid, 
but let it remain on rather longer ; 
wash as before directed. As all the flat 
tints are now laid, it only requires the 
very dark ones. Ascertain, with a mag- 
nifying glass, if the spots of resin remain 
on the plate ; if so, it will bear biting 
again. Should the ground remain sound 
enough to stand anothei* application of 
the nitj-e, you must prepare a mixture 
called touching stuff. 

Touching StujJ. — Burn a good-sized 
cork to ashes ; take some treacle and add 
us much ivory black as will make the 
mixture a dark colour by the addition of 
a small quantity of sheep’s or ox gall ; it 
works almost as free as the varnish. Make 
the composition into a ball, a small quan- 
tity to be used with water when required. 
Again lay the plate for work. Paint 
over all parts that are required to be very 
dark, such as projecting foliage, and all 
sharp shadows, with the touching stuff, 
loading all the touches with as much of 
the mixture as can be placed on them. 
When the touching stuff is dry, mix some 
turpentine varnish, slightly coloured with 
lampblack, and with a larger brush go 
over the whole of The plate. When this 
last varnish is set, pour on some very 
weak acid and water; the former wash- 
ings of the , plate will do. With the 
soft camel-hair pencil used for the acid, 
work up the touching stuff until the 
whole comes off ; then wash the plate 
cleua with ^jold , water, and again apply 
m2 
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the acid. For this last biting the aeid 
may remain on the plate as long as the 
ground will stand. This may be ascer- 
tained by clearing the plate with the 
camel-hair pencil, and using the magni- 
fying glass. The plate must now be 
cleaned, and remove the border wax as 
before described. On this tint the oil- 
rubber should be very carefully used. 
The plate being quite clean, and placed 
under the shade, it will be found that 
the tints or bitings are rather sharper 
against each other than is required. The ; 
burnisher will remove this by rubbing 
the parts which are to be reduced in 
colour. The parts to be burnished should | 
be slightly touched with the oil-rubber. 
The use of the burnisher requires some 
skill, which can only be acquired by 
practice. The scraper is useful for bring- 
ing out sharp lights, and modulating the 
darker parts. If the first ground is not 
satisfactory, the plate must he polished, 
and another ground laid. The second 
ground must contain more resin than the 
first ; bordering, biting, and stopping-out 
as before. The plate should he sent for 
proof before the second ground is laid. 
The proof will show where increase and 
where reduction of colour is required. 
The burnisher will reduce ; the increase 
can only be had by laying another ground. 

Ground to Etch on , — Mix a small quan- 
tity of turpentine varnish with turpen- 
tine slightly coloured with black, but 
only sufficiently so as to render the lines 
made by the needle perceptible. With 
this thin varnish, and a good-sized camel- 
hair brush, go over the plate lengthways ; 
when that is set, repeat the coating cross- 
ways ; let it set, and lay it by for a night 
if convenient. The etching finished, border 
and bite as before directed^ but with 
stronger acid. 

Aqua-tint Engraving. — General^ 
Instructions. — Great care must be 
taken while laying the ground that there 
is not much dust floating in the air; 
for, should the slightest particle' of 
flock lodge on the plate whilst wet, it 
will cause what is called an accident. 
Wherever the speck falls the resin will 
corrode around it, forming a white spot 
on the ground where the acid has been 


applied. These accidents are of littie 
consequence, unless they should happen 
on the sky. To do away with these 
light places, the chalk tool, or dotter, 
must be used : this is simply a bent 
graver. From pouring the ground misture 
backwards and forwards, it is likely to 
become foul ; it should then be passed 
through a double piece of clean muslin, 
and put away in a bottle to settle. The 
burnisher acts as principal in forming a 
good sky and background. As the action 
of the acid will leave all the tints with 
a sharp edge, they must be softened down 
with the burnisher. Every fresh aqua- 
tinta grofmd laid should be increased in 
the size of the grain, or the ground will 
become murky. To enrich and darken 
the foreground and foliage, etching over 
the parts with the etching ground above 
described is much the easiest method. 

Resin-ground Engraving . — This is well 
adapted to ornamental work, as great 
depth of colour can be obtained. The 
process is extremely simple. The best 
white resin should be reduced to powder 
by pestle and mortar, then placed in fine 
doubled flannel, and tied up in a bag. 
The plate must be heated as in laying 
etching ground, and the resin then pow- 
dered on the surface ; lay the plate on a 
table, so as to leave both hands free. 
Take the bag of resin in the right hand, 
and strike it against the left, the bag 
must be held some distance from the 
plate, which will force the powdered 
resin to escape from the flannel bag, and, 
falling on the hot plate, will there fix 
itself in small spots, something similar to 
the aqua-tint deposit, but much more 
enduring. This produces very imperfect 
results and causes dry ground engravings 
to be looked on with disfavour. The 
stopping-out process is the same as in 
the aqua-tint. By repeating the process 
with the flannel bag, a positive black 
ground may be procured, as dark and 
more enduring than a mezzo-tinto ground, 
and it may be scraped on much in the 
same way. 

Hameeton’s Brush Process. — This 
process consists in the employment of a 
pigment which is strongly attacked by 
acid. Clean the plate thoroughly with 
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wliiting and turpentine. Remove the 
whitilig by rubbing the plate with bread ; 
after removing which do not allow the 
hands to touch the plate. Crush a soft 
pastel into fine powder; mix with a 
strong solution of white sugar. Add a 
solution of ox-gall, about equal in quan- 
tity to half the sugar solution. The 
pigment must be so mixed as to work 
rather freely, and draw a thin line with 
ease and precision. With a small, fine- 
pointed sable-hair brush, make the draw- 
ing on the plate, depending mainly upon 
linesj as with a pen ; when this is 'com- 
pleted, be careful not to let anything 
touch the plate, as the pigm^t dries 
slowly. Dissolve some ordinary etching 
ground in ether ; hold the plate with a 
pneumatic holder, and pour the solution 
upon the plate till it makes a pool 
reaching the sides of the plate ; move the 
plate gently from side to side, then pour 
the superfluous solution back into the 
bottle. Heat the plate gently over a 
spirit lamp, holding it about 12 inches 
above the flame, and taking care to 
evaporate the ether gradually, and not 
to allow it to catch fire. The ground will 
become transparent. Place the plate in 
a bath consisting of hydrochloric acid, 
100 grammes; chlorate of potash, 20 
grammes ; water, 880 grammes. The 
hydrochloric acid used should not be of a 
deep yellow colour ; should not give off 
fumes, and, when mixed with water, 
should have but a slight odour. Leave 
the plate in this bath a quarter of an 
hour, then brush the surface of the plate 
very gently with a feather. This will 
remove the pigment and the ether varnish 
over it, leaving the lines exposed to the 
acid. The copper between them will be 
perfectly protected. Leave the plate in the 
bath until bitten-in to the required depth, 
stopping-out when necessary. The finer 
portions of the work may either bo^ 
finished with the dry point, or in point 
etching ; in the latter case using a trans- 
parent ground. If any erasing is neces- 
sary, it must be done with a sci'aper. If 
the pigment does not take on the plate, 
the copper may be slightly roughened by 
a short immersion in a weak nitric bath. 
Let the ether ground remain a night on | 


the copper before hessting it, %vhich must 
be vei*y carefulljidone. 

Hamerton*s Negative Process. — 
This process avoids stopping-out alto- 
gether, and the progress of the work may 
be judged oi' with tolerable certainty. 
The ground is a solution of beeswax in 
turpentine. Decant the solution till no 
sediment remains ; it sho uld be perfectly 
fluid, and of a bright yellow colour. 
Add about one-sixth of its volume of 
japan varnish ; this quantity will vary 
slightly according to the heat of the 
weather. If there is too much japan, 
the ground will be hard and brittle ; if 
there is too little, it will not be strong 
enough to take smoke with safety. Clean 
the plate with engravers’ emery paper, 
and place it in a bath of hydrochloric acid, 
100 grammes; chlorate of potash, 20 
grammes ; water, 880 grammes. When 
the plate darkens all over, it is a sign 
that there is no grease on it, and it is 
then ready to receive the ground. Pour 
on the ground as photographers pour 
collodion, and let it dry for 12 hours; 
apply a second coat of ground in the same 
manner, and smoke the plate immediately 
without waiting for it to dry. The ground 
should then be even and smooth, and 
ought to be used a few days after it is 
laid, as it hardens in time. If in haste 
to use the plate, the first coat of ground 
may be dried over a spirit lamp until it 
becomes transparent ; cool the plate, and 
proceed as before described. The use of 
the two coats of ground is to prevent 
the smoke penetrating to the plate, and 
causing the ground to become detached 
in the acid bath. Should the ground be 
too hard, increase the proportion of the 
wax solution. Draw all the dark pju'ts 
first; plunge the plate into a bath of 
nitric acid for half the time necessary 
to complete the biting. In temperate 
weather this would be half an Hour; 
the first biting would, therefore, take 
about 15 minutes. Remove the plate, 
! dry on blotting paper, draw the next 
darkest lines where i-equired, and replace 
the plate in the bath for a quarter of the 
total time. This process is repeated, and 
the plate, with the paler work, is re- 
placed m the bath for one-eighth of the 


total time. The pilest work of all is 
last drawn, and the plate is plunged into 
the bath for an eighth of the total time. 
Thus the plate will have had the darkest 
lines in acid the whole time required, the 
darker lines half the time, the pale lines 
a quarter, and the palest lines one-eighth 
of the times, as each biting-in has the 
advantage of those w'hich preceded it. 
Finish with the dry point where required. 

HA.’iiEnTON’'s Positive Process.-— By 
this process the work is distinctly seen 
during operation ; black on a white or 
silvered ground, without any deceptive 
glitter, and exactly as it is to be seen in 
"the print. Clean the copper plate, and 
rub it with a clean rag and a little of 
Levi’s creme cV argent, cyanide of silver, 
liemove the snpertluous cream with a 
clean rag, and the plate will be properly 
silvered. If the cream is too thick, add 
a little spirits of wine. If it is wished 
to make the silver of a dead white, 
slightly roughen the surface of the copper 
before silvering with fine emery paper, 
rubbed from right to left, or from left to 
right, of the way it is intended to work 
the plate. Use a white ground, made by 
dissolving white wax in ether — a satu- 
rated solution. Let it settle a few days ; 
the clear part only is required, the milky 
portion at the bottom, being undissolved 
particles, are probably insoluble and use- 
less. To apply this ground, hold the plate 
underneath with a pneumatic holder; pour 
the solution on the silvered side ; move 
the plate gently but Firmly from side to 
side, so that the solution may run to and 
fro ; then pour all the superfluous ground 
back into the bottle. In finishing, move 
the plate more rapidly. Let the ground 
dry for ?> days. Apply a second coat 
in the same manner, and let it dry for 
4 days in a quiet room, where it will 
not catch any dust. If the plate is dried 
by the heat of a spirit lamp, the ground 
will be transparent, but not of the dead 
white colour which is desirable. Paint 
the back and edges of the plate with 
japan varnish to protect them in the 
bath, which must be composed as fol- 
lows ; — Chlorate of potash, 20 grammes ; 
pure hydrochloric acid, 100 grammes; 
water, 880 grammes ; or the same pro- 
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portions in English weights. Warm the ' 
water, dissolve the chlorate of potash in 
! it, then add the acid. Sketch the subjoc*’ 

! with some pale but decided water colour, 

I red or yellow for example, using the 
point of a small camel-hair brush. This 
will remain visible whilst the plate is 
being etched, wdiich must be done whilst 
it is in the bath ; the acid will, of 
course, attack the needle, but this action 
keeps the needles sharp, and they are not 
costly tools. The bath should be formed 
in an oblong square piece of light wood, 
about inch thick, and larger than 
the well, which must be a square hole, 
a littlero larger than the plate, ami 
about an inch deep. Cover the board 
and well with about six coats of japan, 
which protects the wood from the action 
of the acid, and the dark colour makes 
the plate look whiter from the contrast. 
A thin piece of wood, stained black, must 
be used as a hand-rest. Before using a 
new bath or well dissolve a small piece 
each of copper and of zinc in it with 
acid. Lay the plate in the desired posi- 
tion, and fix it by pressing small pieces 
of modelling wax at the corners against 
the plate and the board. Etch with an 
ordinary strong sewing needle inserted 
in a holder. It mmst be sharp enough to 
scratch well through the silver, otherwise 
the line will not blacken at once. The 
wax ground permits the lines to enlarge 
slowly ; thus there is a constant grada- 
tion in thickness from the first to the 
last lines ; as the time of exposure 
diminishes, this property must be care- 
fully attended to. Thus, if the subject 
requires only about 2 hours’ work in 
etching, this must be spread over 5 
hours’ exposure in the bath, which is the 
time necessary to produce the darkest 
lines ; other work can be carried on 
simultaneously, but this process cannot 
be hurried, if, however, the subject is 
Slabornte, and requires more etching 
than can be finished in 5 hours,’ select 
for the first sitting various parts over 
the whole plate; clean and re-ground the 
plate ; at the second sitting add work to 
that previously done, and so on until the 
plate is finished, so arranging the times 
aj8 to work always at the same peidod pf 
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the operation on tones intended to he of 
the,sa,me depth. This process is acquired 
with a littJe practice. If necessary to 
eiFace, it may be done in the usual 
manner with scraper and charcoal ; 
always re-silver before retouching, if 
retouching is required. For cleaning 
the plates turpentine is usually em- 
ployed, but schist-oil or petroleum are 
better cleansers, and remove the japan 
varnish very rapidly, whereas turpentine 
dissolves it slowly. 

ETcnixa FROM Nature. — Etching is 
the only kind of engraving which can 
conveniently be done directly from nature. 
The choice of subjects is the^imost im- 
portant point, as, although etching is 
admirably adapted for trees and vegeta- 
tion in all its forms, and for picturesque 
buildings and animals, it is not so well 
suited for the representation of figures, 
or for other subjects, which require deli- 
cate gradations of tones. For anything 
that can be expressed by lines, etching is 
very successful, but it is not easy of 
application to tones. In working from 
nakire, the shading, in addition to giving 
the light and dark tints, should also be 
used to indicate the form and texture of 
the surface, the lines being drawn in a 
direction to indicate form as well as 
tint. Several plates, ready grounded, 
may be carried in a small grooved box 
to keep them apart; if only one plate 
is intended to be used, it can be carried 
between two light boards, but must not 
be allowed to touch them. This can be 
avoided by fixing small pieces of model- 
ling wax at the corners of the plate. If 
intended to be ‘etched on Hamerton’s 
positive process, the drawing board, with 
the well in it, must be taken, and the ne- 
cessary hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potash in two stoppered bottles, ' These 
can he mixed with water when required; 
Dry point is frequently used in the 
finishing of etched plates. The dry pofet 
is an ordinary steel etching needle, shai-p- 
ened in a peculiar manner with a sharp 
rounded cutting edge, and used without 
either etching ground or acid bath. By 
using this tool on the bare copper, a burr 
is raised, which catches the ink, and in 
printing gives the desired effect of a line 


with a delicate gradation. The more per- ' 
pendicular the needle is held the less burr 
there will be raised ; by inclining the 
hand to the right the burr will be in- 
creased, if the pressure on the tool re- 
mains the same. Practice enables an 
etcher to regulate the pressure on th^ 
tool ; but if the pressure used has raised 
too strong a burr, it can be partially or 
entirely removed hj using a sharp scraper 
worked at right angles to the line. If it 
is desired to see the progress of the work 
rub a. mixture of tallow and lampblack 
over the plate; remove what is super- 
fluous with a soft rag ; the effect of the 
etching can then be fairly judged of. Dry 
point etching can now be made to give a 
large number of impressions, by having 
the plate protected with a coating of 
steel applied by galvanism. To efface 
faulty work use sand-papers of several 
degrees of coarseness ; the coarsest first, 
then the scraper ; finally, rub over with 
willow charcoal and olive oil. This leaves 
the plate fit to be etched upon ; if, how- 
ever, it should be hollowed out by this 
process, mark the spot on the back of the 
plate by means of callipers. Lay the face 
of the plate on a block of polished steel, 
and give it two or three blows on the 
back with a rounded hammer. The en- 
gravers’ copper planers will do this work 
with more precision and skill than can 
easily be acquired by ordinary etchers. 
A passage that has been over-bitten may 
be easily reduced by being rubbed with 
willow charcoal and olive oil, which 
merely reduces the copper without in- 
juring the lines, except the very pale 
one ; these must be etched over again. 
It is better to have the plate over-bitten 
than not enough, as the former is moi'e 
easily remedied than the latter. 

Stippling is also executed on the etch- 
ing ground by dots instead of lines made 
with the etching needle, which, according 
to the intensity of the shadow to be re- 
presented, are made thicker and closer* 
The work is then bit-in. 

Mtching on Steel is executed much in 
the same way as in the process on copper. 
The plate is bedded on common glaziers’ 
putty, and a ground of Brunswick black, 
or wax, is laid in the usual way, through 
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whicli the needle scratches. It is then 
bitten-in in the way ahoTe described. 

Etching on Cast Iron , — ^Use a solution 
of common salt and sulphate of copper for 
the biting-in. 

Etching on Steel or Iron , — ^Take sul- 
phate of copper, sulphate of alum, and 
muriate of soda, of each 2 drachms, and 
strong acetic acid oz., mixed together. 
First smear the part intended to be 
etched with yellow soap, and write with 
a quill pen without a split 

Etching Glass. — Glass is etched by 
hydrofluoric acid gas, or by liquid hydro- 
fluoric acid- The acid for this purpose 
is obtained by treating fluoride of calcium, 
Derbyshire spar, with sulphuric acid, in 
a leaden vessel, as we shall presently 
describe. The gaseous hydrofluoric acid 
has the property of producing a surface 
which represents ground glass in its ap- 
pearance; but the liquid acid produces 
just the contrary effect, and dissolves 
away the glass, leaving the surface 
polished and clear Etching glass, there- 
fore, consists of two operations; — etch- 
ing by the gas, and producing a dull 
opaque surface, and etching by the liquid, 
and producing a surface which is bright 
and clear. 1. Gaseous hydrofluoric acid is 
the product of the action of sulphuric 
acid and fluoride of calcium. Take 
powdered fluoride of calcium, 2 parts; 
sulphuric acid, 3 parts. The powdered 
fluoride is placed in a leaden dish or 
shallow box, the sulphuric acid poured 
upon it. By means of a stick, the acid 
IS made into a paste with the powdered 
fluoride; the mixture only requires to 
be warmed to evolve considerable fumes 
of gaseous hydrofluoric acid. These fumes 
are disagreeable ; the experiment should, 
therefore, be conducted in the open air or 
under a chimney. The glass plate to be 
etched is covered with wax, by gently’ 
warming the glass sufficient to melt wax, 
and rubbing it with a piece of white 
wax until it is covered by a thin layer; 
it is then allowed to cool, and the waxed 
surface is etched with a gravei*. The 
sheet of glass thus prepared is used as a 
cover for the leaden vessel containing the 
materials, with the waxed side presented 
to the escaping fumes. These fumes will 


attack the glass where the wax has been 
removed only, and produce the dulh ap- 
pearance desired. The entire surface of 
the glass can be rendered ground in 
its appearance by exposing it to the 
fumes of the acid gas in its ordinary con- 
dition, unprotected by the wax. The 
production of the gas is accelerated by 
the warmth of a hob or of a spirit lamp 
applied to the bottom of the leaden vessel 
for a few moments. 2. To obtain the 
liquid acid, place the mixture named 
above in a leaden retort, and conduct the 
gas from the retort into a leaden bottle 
containing some water, so long as the 
water alSorbs the fumes. The -water 
becomes thus highly charged with hydro- 
fluoric acid, and this liquid is to be used 
in the second process. The glass plates 
are to be prepared as before, with the 
addition of a small wall of wax or putty, 
which is to be formed round its edges ; 
the liquid acid is poured upon the etched 
waxed surface, and allowed to remain 
until a sufficient depth of etching is 
produced. 3. To produce a colourless 
pattern on a coloured glass ground, you 
proceed as for etching an ordinary pane 
of glass, hut the operation is conducted 
upon the surface of flashed glass ; that 
is, glass which is simply covered on one 
of its sides with a colour, and which 
is not stained throughout. This flashed 
glass is a cheap imitation of stained glass ; 
the thin coating of coloured material is 
soon dissolved % the acid, so as to leave 
a transparent or ground-glass pattern on 
a coloured glass ground, according as the 
process is conducted by means of gaseous 
or liquid hydrofluoric acid. The acid 
must be carefully handled, as it attacks 
the skin and produces stubborn sores, 
which are not easily healed, and it must 
be kept in india-rubber bottles, as it will 
dissolve glass. 

^ Engraving* on Copper is per- 
formed by cutting lines repi-esenting the 
subject on a copper plate by means of a 
steel instrument, called a graver, or bur- 
in, ending in an unequal-sided pyramidal 
point. Besides the graver, the other 
instruments used in the process are a 
scraper, a burnisher, an oil-stone, and a 
cushion for supporting the plate. In 
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cutting the lines on the copper, the 
graver is pushed forward in the direction 
required, being held at a small inclination 
to the plane of the copper. The use of' 
the burnisher is to soften down the lines 
that are cut too deeply, and for burnish- 
ing out scratches in the copper; it is 
about 3 inches long. The scrapei*, like 
the burnisher, is of steel, with three 
sharp edges to it ; it is about 6 inches 
long, tapering towards the end. Its use 
is to scrape off the burr raised by the 
action of the graver. To show the ap- 
pearance of the work during its progress, 
and to polish off the burr, engravers use 
a roll of woollen, or felt, call<=d a rubber, 
•which is used with a little olive-oil. 
The cushion, which is a leather bag about 
9 inches diameter filled with sand, for 
laying the plate upon, is now rarely 
used except by writing engravers. For 
architectural subjects, or for skies, where 
a series of parallel lines are wanted, a 
ruling machine is used, which is ex- 
ceedingly accurate. This is made to 
act on an etching ground by a point 
or knife connected with the apparatus, 
and bit-in with aquafortis in the ordinary 
way. 

Copper Plate. — ^The plate must be 
perfectly polished, very level, and free 
from any imperfection ; to this must be 
transferred an exact copy of the outlines 
of the di’awing. To do this the plate is 
uniformly heated in an oven or otherwise 
till it is sufficiently hot to melt white 
wax, a piece of which is then rubbed over 
it and allowed to spread, so as to form a 
thin coat over the whole surface, after 
which it is left in a horizontal position 
till the wax and plate are cold. A tracing ! 
having been taken of the original design ! 
with a black-lead pencil on a piece of 
thin tracing paper, it is spread over the 
face of the prepared plate, with the leaff 
lines downwards, and, being secured f;pom 
slipping, a strong pressure is applied, by 
which operation the lead lines are nearly 
removed from the paper, being transferred 
to the white wax on the plate. The 
pencil marks on the wax are now traced 
with a fine steel point, so as just to touch 
the copper; the wax is then melted off, 
and a perfect outline will be found on 


the copper, on which the engraver pro- 
ceeds to execute his work. 

Engraving on Silver or Gold. 
— 1. The engraving is first exposed to 
the vapour of iodine, which deposits upon 
the black parts only. The iodized en- 
graving is then applied, with slight pres- 
sure, to a plate of silver, or silvered 
copper, polished in the same manner as 
daguerreotype plates. The black parts 
of the engraving which have taken up 
the iodine part with it to the silver, 
which is converted into an iodide at those 
parts opposite to the black parts of the 
design. The plate is then put in com- 
munication with the negative pole of a 
small battery, and immersed iu a satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of copper, con- 
nected with the positive pole by means 
of a rod of platinum. Copper will be 
deposited on the non-iodized parts, cor- 
responding to the white parts of the 
engraving, of which a perfect representa- 
tion will thus be obtained; the copper 
representing the white parts, and the 
iodized silver the black parts. The plate 
must be allowed to remain in the bath 
for only a very short time, for, if left 
too long, the whole plate would become 
covered with coppet, The plate, after 
having received the deposit of copper, 
must be carefully washed, and afterwards 
immersed in a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda to dissolve the iodide of silver, 
which represents the black parts ; it is 
then well washed in distilled water, and 
dried. 2. Heat a silver plate, previously 
coated with copper, to a temperature 
sufficient to oxidize the surface on the 
copper, which successively assumes dif- 
ferent tints, the heating being stopped 
when a dark-brown colour is obtained. 
It • is then allowed to cool, and the 
exposed silver is amalgamated — the plate 
being slightly heated, to facilitate the 
operation. As the mercury will not com- 
bine with the oxide of copper*, a design 
is produced, of ■which the amalgamated 
parts represent the black, and the parts 
of the plate covered with oxide of copper 
represent the white parts. The amalga- 
mation being complete, the plate is to be 
covered with three or four thicknesses of 
, gold leaf, and the, mercury is evaporated 
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Dy heat, the gold only adhering to the 
black parts. The superfluous gold must 
then be cleared off with the scratch- 
brush ; after which the oxide of copper 
is dissolved by a solution of nitrate of 
silver ; and the silver and copper under- 
neath are attacked with dilute nitric acid. 
Those parts of the design which are pro- 
tected by the gold, not being attacked, 
correspond to the black parts of the 
plate ; the other parts, corresponding to 
the white parts of the engraving, may be 
sunk to any required depth. When this 
operation is completed the plate is finished, 
and may be printed from in the ordinary 
method of printing from woodcuts. 

Line Engraving on Gold. — 
To obtain from the same prints plates 
with sunk lines, similar to the ordinary 
engraved copper-plates, a plate of copper, 
covered with gold, is operated upon. On 
immei-vsibn in the sulphate of copper solu- 
tion, the parts corresponding to the white 
parts of the engraving will become covered 
with copper. The iodine, or compound 
of iodine, formed, is then to be removed 
by the hyposulphite; the layer of de- 
posited copper is oxidized, and the gold 
amalgamated, which may Ibe removed by 
means of nitric acid, the oxide of copper 
being dissolved at the same time. In 
this instance the original surface of the 
plate corresponds to the white parts of 
the print, and the sunk, or engraved, por- 
■ tions to the black parts, as in ordinary 
copper-plate engravings. 

Electro-metallurgy. — The first 
and most important operation in all 
branches of the electro-deposition of one , 
metal upon another, is to effect a thorough 
and chemical cleansing of the surface of 
the metal upon which the coating is to 
be deposited. 

Cleansing- Copper ani> its Allots. 
— ^This is done in six operations. 1. 
Cleansing by fire, or by alkalies. 2. 
Lipping. 3. Dipping in old aquafortis. 
4. Dipping in new aquafortis and soot, 

6. Dipping in compound acids for a 
bright or dead lustre. 6. Dipping in 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury. 

Cleansing by Fire, or by .Alkalies . — 
This is to remove any foreign substances, 
especially those of a fatty nature, which 


are destroyed by heating the pieces in 
every direction over a gentle fire of char- 
coal," breeze, or spent tan. Amufile fur- 
nace, heated up to a dull red heat, is 
preferred ; but small articles may be 
cleansed in a hot revolving cylinder. This 
operation is not adapted to very delicate 
articles, or for table-forks and spoons, 
which must keep their toughness, or to 
those pieces m which the different parts 
are united by soft solders. Boil such 
articles in a solution of potash or soda, 
which renders the fiitty substances so- 
luble in water. This is done in a cast-iron 
kettle, provided -with a cover, -svliere 
there is ap boiling concentrated solution 
of carbonate of potash, or soda, or of 
American potash. The caustic potash or 
soda must be dissolved in ten times its 
weight of water. This solution lasts a 
long time ; when it has lost part of its 
power, it may be revived by a lew frag- 
ments of caustic alkali. At the boiling 
point it will cleanse copper in a few 
.seconds. If the articles to be scoured 
are joined with tin solder, they must not 
he allowed to remain too long in the 
caustic liquor, which would dissolve the 
solder and blacken the copper. 

Dipping . — The pieces are then dipped 
in a mixture of from 5 to 20 parts in 
weight of sulphuric acid at 66° Baurae 
for 100 parts of water. Most of the 
pieces to be cleansed may be dipped hot 
in this mixture ; but certain alloys, in 
which tin, zinc, or antimony predominate, 
such as cast bronze, must not be so treated, 
as the sudden cooling will occasion cracks 
and flaws. Copper articles may remain 
any length of time in the dipping bath ; 

' they should not be removed before the 
black coat of binoxide of copper, caused 
by the heating, is entirely dissolved. The 
remaining coat of red protoxide of copper 
ris unacted upon by the sulphuric acid. 
Articles having parts made of iron or 
ziffc must not be submitted to the action 
of dilute sulphuric acid, or they will be 
entirely dissolved; therefore avoid the 
use of implements or wires of iron, zinc, 
or steei.^ A dipping bath which contains' 
copper in solution from previous opera- 
tions will n'ot suit for articles which may 
contain iron, tin, tin solder, antimony, 
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bismutlij or lead. In such a case, nse a 
ne\yly-made dipping bath and a small 
proportion of acid. Articles which 
have been cleansed by alkalies must be 
washed before being put into the dipping 
bath, or pickle. Thoroughlystnd rapidly 
rinsing in fresh water ail the articles, 
before and after each of the following 
operations, must be strictly attended to. 
The various manipulations which com- 
plete the cleansing succeed each othey 
without interruption; and the articles 
must be stiiTed as well as possible 
in the acid baths, and in the rinsing 
■water. After dipping and rinsing, the 
"various pieces are fixed to a Jfcu’ass wire, 
or hooked upon brass or copper hooks. 
Small articles of jewellery are suspended 
to a stout copper wire. These hooks are 
better if made of pure copper than of 
brass, and it is still better to use glass 
nooka, which are cheap and aj’e not cor- 
roded by the acids. Such nooks or sup- 
ports can be made by bending glass r )cls, 
by the heat of a charcoal fire, or of a gas 
burner, to the desired shape. Those ob- 
jects which cannot be suspended or at- 
tached to hooks, are put into perforated 
ladles of porcelain or stoneware. It is 
iessij^conomicai, but sometimes absolutely 
necessary, to use baskets of brass or copper 
wire cloth. Those who frequently have 
to cleanse very small articles will find it 
advantageous to empioy a basket of pla- 
tinum wire cloth, which, although ex- 
pensive in the first cost, will be found 
cheaper in the end, as it is almost inde- 
structible. - 

Dipping in old Aquafortis , — If there 
is any aquafortis, nitric acid, already 
weakened by preceding dippings, plunge 
into it the articles which have passed 
through the sul})hiinc acid pickle bath, 
and have been rinsed. They may remain 
there until the red coat of protoxide of« 
copper has entirely disappeared, leaving, 
after rinsiug^ a uniform metallic lusfre. 
The dipping in old aquafortis, though not 
absolutely necessary, is recommended for 
two reasons; it economizes the cost of 
fresh acids; and, as its action is slow, it 
prevents the too rapid corrosion of the 
cleansed copper during the time of the 
solution of the protoxide. 


Dipping in Aquafortis and Sooi , — 
After rinsfeg in fresh water, the articles' 
are well shaken and drained, and then 
plunged into a bath cora^josed of nitric 
acid at 36° Baumc, 100 parts ; common*^ 
salt, 1 part ; calcined soot, 1 part. This 
mixture attacks the metal with the 
greatest energy, and the pieces' should 
therefore not remain in it more than a 
few seconds. The volume of acid shoul<I 
be about 30 times that of the articles to 
be cleaned, in order to prevent too great 
an elevation of temperature due to the 
chemical reaction, which would result in 
the rapid weakening of the acid. After 
this bath, and rapid rinsing, in order to 
prevent the production of nitrous vapours 
the pieces present a fine red lustre, gold 
yellow or greenish yellow, according to 
the alloy employed, and such as to make 
one believe that they are entirely cleansed 
of foreign matter ; yet if the pieces in 
this state are plunged into a gilding or 
silvering bath, th^y become entirely black, 
and without any metallic lustre. If the • 
pieces are put aside without rinsing, there 
rises on their surface a green froth and 
nitrous vapour, which indicate the decom- 
position of the acid with which they are 
contaminated. When the vapours have 
disa])peared, the pieces, even after wash- 
ing, remain of a dull black, on account of 
the formation of a basic copper salt which 
IS not soluble in water. This last mode 
of operating, called blacking by aqua- 
fortis, is preferred by a few gilders, var- 
nishers, and colour fixers, who find it 
economical to allow the production of 
nitrous vapours while the pieces are 
draining on top of the vessel which con- 
tains the acids. Any subsequent opera- 
tion is to be prefaced by a rinsing in fresh 
water. When small objects, such as pins, 
caps, or eyelets, are to be dipped, they are 
put into a stoneware pot, with a small 
quantity of aquafortis, and then rapidly 
shaken and stirred. In this case the 
acid is entirely used up with the produc- 
tion of abundant vapours, and the objects 
remain blackened, and ready for a further 
cleansing. Care must be taken in the 
choice of aquafortis. 'Three kinds of 
nitric acid at 36° are to be found in the 
trade 5 — One is perfectly white, another 
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is straw yellow, and another which is 
of a more or less dark-i'ed colour. The 
white acid, without nitrous gas, does not 
cleanse well, especially when freshly 
used. The red acid acts too powerfully 
and pits the copper. The straw-yellow 
acid is preferivsd to the others. Nitric 
acid at 40° is too energetic and costly ; 
however, certain operators who have 
to cleanse large quantities of copper 
wares prefer it on account of the rapidity 
of the operation. The acid is spent when 
its action on copper goods becomes too 
slow, and when the objects removed from 
the bath are covered with a kind of 
bluish- white film. Such acid is preserved 
for the preceding operation, namely, dip- 
ping in old aquafortis ; or for dipping in 
the whitening bath. Very good aqua- 
fortis may cleanse imperfectly when the 
temperature is too low or too high. This 
accounts for the difficulty of cleansing in 
frosty weather, or during the great heat 
of summer. 

Aquafortis for Bright Lustre. — There 
is an excellent way of obtaining a bright 
lustre for any pieces, the surfaces of 
which have been dulled or slightly pitted 
by a defective cleansing, or by their pas- 
sage through the acids for removing gold 
or silver. Place them for a few minutes 
.n a bath composed of old aquafortis, 
nearly spent, 1 part ; hydrochloric acid, 
6 parts; water, 2 parts. The pieces, 
when removed from the bath, are entirely 
black, and must be thoroughly rinsed in 
water to remove the kind of black mud 
which covers them. They are then 
cleansed and dipped again. This bath 
wi*' be found useful by electro-gilders. 
It is also convenient for removing the 
sand adhering to the castings of copper 
alloys. Large pieces may remain in the 
bath for 20 or 30 minutes, as this mix- 
ture acts very slowly on copper and its 
alloys. 

Dipping in Compound Acids for a 
Bright Lustre. — These acids are of two 
kinds, according to the object in view. 
If the pieces are to have a feght lustre, 
they are stirred for 1 or 2 seconds in a 
liquid, prepared the day before, and cold, 
made of nitric acid at 36° 100 parts ; 
sulphuric acid at 66°, 100 parts; com- j 


mon salt, 1 part. In preparing this 
bath, nitric acid is first put into -the 
vessel, and then sulphuric acid, which is 
much denser, and would not mix readily 
if it were put in first. At the time of 
mixing, especially when the salt is added, 
considerable heat and a quantity of acid 
and injurious fumes are produced, so that 
it is prudent to operate in the open air, 
or under a good chimney-hood with a 
movable glass sash. As these acids must 
be employed cold, it is necessary to pre- 
pare them in advance. Copper articles, 
after this dipping, are lighter coloured 
and much brighter than after the passage 
through aKjuafortis. They may then be 
considered as completely cleansed, and 
must be immediately rinsed in plenty of 
clean water. The above acids are too 
energetic for small articles, such as pins 
or hooks, which are generally cleansed 
in stoneware colanders. As the number 
of small articles stop up the perforations, 
the acid cannot run out so quickly as 
desired, and begins to heat and give off 
fumes, and the pieces blacken before they 
can be rinsed. Therefore, for small pieces, 
add to the above mixture one-eighth of 
its volume of water. Place the articles in a 
stoneware pot ; stir rapidly with a small 
quantity of bitters, as the last mixture 
is termed, and then the whole is plunged 
into a quantity of fresh water as soon as 
the acid has sufficiently acted. This 
method is not economical, as the acid is 
lost ; but the dipping liquors do not be- 
come heated. 

Whitening Bath consists of old aqua- 
fortis, sulphuric acid, common salt, and 
uncalcined soot. Pour into a large stone- 
ware vessel a certain quantity of old 
aquafortis from previous dippings, and 
then add twice the volume of sulphuric 
acid at 66°. The mixture is allowed to 
''cool off until the next day. The nitrate 
of copper of the old aquafortis becomes 
converted into sulphate of copper, which, 
by cooling, crystallizes against the sides 
of the vessel. Decant the liquid portion 
into another vessel, and then add 2 or 
3 per cent, of common salt, and as 
much of calcined soot. This mixture is 
much less energetic than the compound 
acids for a bright lustre, and often re- 
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places them advantageously. The ciys- I 
tallized sulphate of copper is collected ' 
and sold. This bath is strengthened, ^ 
when necessary, by the addition of 
stronger aquafortis and oil of vitriol. To 
replace the portion used up during the 
day, equal quantities of old aquafortis 
and oil of vitriol are added at the end of 
the day. The next morning the liquors 
are decanted, and the sulphate of copper 
is gathered. Soot and common salt in 
sufficient proportions are then added. 
In this manner a perpetual and cheap 
whitening bath is prepared. 

Compound Acids for a Dead Lustre . — 
If it is desired to give the objects a dead 
lustre, they are, after dipping in aqua- 
fortis and rinsing, plunged into a bath, 
prepared previously, composed of nitric 
acid at 36°, 200 parts ; sulphuric acid at 
66°, 100 parts; common salt, 1 part; 
sulphate of zinc, 1 to 5 parts. Copper 
articles may remain from 6 to 20 minutes 
in the cold bath, and the dead lustre will 
be the more apparent, the longer the 
immersion has been. From this bath, 
after a long rinsing, the objects have an 
earthy appearance. This dnlness is re- 
moved by a rapid passage of the pieces 
through the compound acids for a bright 
lustre, and by an immediate rinsing. If 
they remain too long in the latter acids, 
the dead lustre will disappear, and the 
operation for dead lustre will have to be 
repeated. If a bath for the bright lustre 
IS not at hand, the objects, after rinsing, 
may be rapidly passed through the dead- 
lustre bath, which will remove the dul- 
ness of the lustre caused by too long 
immersion. After long use, the com- 
pound acids for a bright lustre may be 
employed in a certain measure for a dead- 
lustre bath. The mode of operation 
remains the same. For large embossings 
for furniture, or for some clocks, a hot 
bath for dead lustre is used, composed^s 
follows; — Old aquafortis, about 4 to 5 
parts; sulphuric acid, 1 part; sulphate 
of zinc, 8 to 10 per cent. The sulphate , 
of zinc is gradually added when required, ; 
for increasing the deadness of the lustre, i 
The bistre thus obtained appears dull and 
yellowish ; after a thorough rinsing, a 
passage through the same bath for 1 0 :r 


2 seconds, and a last rinsing, it becomes 
clear enough. 

L>ipping in Nitrate of Binoxidq of Mer- 
<?«r^.““This operation consists in plung- 
ing the cleansed articles for 1 . or 2 
seconds into a solution of water, 2^ gal- 
lons; nitrate of binoxide of mercury, a 
third of an ounce ; nitric acid or, prefer- 
ably, sulphuric acid, two-thirds of an 
ounce. When nitrate of binoxide of 
mercuiy is poured into the water, a thick 
cloud is formed, of a yellowish-white 
colour, which subsequently disappears. 
Stir the mixture before using it. The 
proportion of mercury salt above-named 
must be modified, according to the size 
of the pieces, and the nature of the alloy* 
Thus less mercury will be used for light 
pieces of jewellery which need a very thin 
deposit. On the other hand, more mer- 
cury is required for heavy objects, such 
as table ornaments, which should receive 
a thick deposit of gold or silver. The 
latter must come from the mercurial so- 
lution with a perfectly white and bright 
appearance, looking like silver, whilst 
the colour of the light articles is scarcely 
changed. After a perfect cleansing, the 
pieces will, after passing through a strong 
mercmdal solution, be perfectly white 
and bright. But there will be a cloudy 
appearance, or various shades of colour, 
if the cleansing has not been properly 
done. The amalgamating bath becomes 
spent by use ; it may be revived by the 
addition of a few drops of nitrate of 
mercury ; but it is better to prepare a 
fresh one. No intervals must be allowed 
between the various operations of cleans- 
ing. The dipping baths are ordinarily 
held in vessels of glass, stoneware, por- 
celain, or of any other material which 
resists the corrosion of acids. Common 
earthenware and that with a lead glaze 
* must be carefully avoided. The dipping 
pots must be rather high, and be fur- 
nished with a cover, in order to prevent 
evaporation. Those with ground edges 
may be covered with a j)ane of glass. 
Wide open-mouthed earthen pans are 
very good for rinsing. A large hood, 
communicating with a chimney, and 
closed with a sliding glass sash, should con- 
tain the following apparatus for complete 
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cleansing operations ; — A furnace and 
separate pans for fii'st dipping, old aqua- 
fortis, aquafortis and soot, compound acids 
for dead lustre, compound acids for bright 
iusti-e, solution of nitrate of mercury, 
acids to dissolve gold from old pieces, 
acids to dissolve silver from old pieces ; 
with two large pans for rinsing with a 
constant How of water. If the draught of 
the chimney is not sufficient, a small fire 
, may be kindled under the hood. A gas- 
burner is often sufficient. The pot of 
nitrate of mercury, with two rinsing pans, 
may be placed near the electroplating 
bath. 

Cleansing Silver. — Mechanical 
agents will not, like acids, act simulta- 
neously on every jwt of the object, and 
it is impossible to entirely prevent the 
action of the air, steam, gases, and acid 
fumes. Heat the object to a dull red heat 
upon a slow fire. If the silver is pure, it 
becomes covered with a thin bluish tilm ; 
but if, as is nearly always the case, the 
silver is alloyed with a variable propor- 
tion of copper, the latter becomes oxidized, 
and covers the piece with a greyish-black 
coating. While the piece is still hot, 
plunge it into a boiling pickle of water 
and sulphuric acid, which dissolves the 
oxide. If the heat has boon sufficiently 
protracted for oxidizing all the copper 
on the surface, the object, when removed 
from the pickle, is of a perfectly dead 
white. It is greyish if the heating has 
been too short, and the operation must be 
repeated as many times as are needed for a 
perfect lustre. Or the silver may be 
placed in sheet-iron boxes filled witli a 
mixture of powdered borax, lime, and 
charcoal dust. The borax dissolves the 
oxide of copper as soon as formed. If the 
objects to be cleansed are hollow, it is 
necessary, before heating, to make a small 
hole which will allow of the escape of the 
air expanded by the fii’e. Without this 
precaution, the piece will burst open. 
When the piece is put into the pickle, the 
acid liquor enters through the hole, and 
takes the place of the air between the 
shells, and is difficult to remove. In order 
to prevent the spotting of the piece by this 
liquor, it is dipped for a few minutes into 
a very dilute solution of ammonia or of 


soda crystals, which prevents the action 
of the acid upon the silver. Then place 
the article between layers of dry and 
warm hr wood saw-dust, which will ab- 
sorb the saline solution. Nitric, instead 
of sulphuric, acid may be used for the 
pickle bath. In this case, the water must 
be distilled, and the acid free from chlo- 
rine or hydrochloric acid, otherwise the 
silverware will be covered with a bluish- 
white him of chloride of silver This 
method will not suit articles in which 
iron or zinc may be present. In such 
cases, employ alkalies, and polish after- - 
wards witli, very hne sand or pumice-dust, 
with the aid of a stiff and short brush, or 
with a scratch-brush alone. Perfectly 
cleansed silver may directly receive a 
metallic deposit which will have the same 
dead lustre as the object itself, but it is 
customary, before introducing the articles 
into the electroplating bath, to scratch- 
brush them. 

Scratch-brushing. — Scratch-brush- 
ing is to remove the dead lustre on an 
object by the frequently-repeated friction 
of the points of many stiff and straight 
metallic wires, called a scratch-brush or 
wire-brush. Its shape varies with the 
articles to be operated upon. A hand 
scratch-brush is made of numerous wires, 
stiff and straight, taken from a bundle or 
coil of large diameter, so that the wires 
have little tendency to curve. For deli- 
cate objects, scratch-brushes are made of 
spun glass, the libres of which are very 
thin and elastic. For making a good hand 
scratch-brush, choose a bundle or coil of 
brass wire of the proper thickness, and 
wrap a good string tightly round it for 
about two-thirds of the intended length 
of the instrument, usually about 8 inches. 
Then, with a cold chisel, cut the bundle 
of wire close to the string at one entl, and 
at 2 inches from the other end of the 
stfing wrapping. Dip the end closed by 
the sti'ing into a neutral solution of chlo- 
ride of zinc, and plunge into melted 
tin, which solders all 't.he wires, and 
prevents their separation and injury 
to the hand of the operator. The tool is 
then fixed to a thin wooden handle whicn 
projects above the soldered end. Very 
small scratch-brushes are necessary for 
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reaching small holes and corners. An 
old jscratch-brushj the wires of which 
have been bent in every direction) and 
fixed to a long handle, is useful for rnb- 
bing the insides of certain pieces, such as 
Etruscan vases. Scratch-brushing is sel- 
dom done dry ; the tool and pieces must 
be constantly wetted with a stream of 
water, w'hich carries away the impu- 
rities* Good metallic deposits are only 
polished by the friction of the scratch-- 
brush ; bad ones scale olf from the'’delec- 
tive adhesion. A large tub, with a board 
placed across it, on which to rest the 
pieces, may be used ; and various solutions 
are employed to assist the bruslung, such 
as wate*!’ and vinegar, or sour wine, 
or solutions of cream of tartar or alum, 
when it is desired to brighten a gold 
deposit which is too dark; but generally 
a decoction of liquorice-root, horse-chest- 
nut, marsh mallow, or bark of Panama 
wood, all of which allow of a gentle rub- 
bing with the scratch-brush, with the 
production of an abundant scum. Every 
5 or 6 days the old liquid is carefully 
decanted, so as not to carry away the 
deposits at the bottom, which always con- 
tain some of the precious metals, which 
are collected to be afterwards treated. 
For small objects and articles of jewel- 
lery, hold the scratch-brush as a writing 
pen, and the motion is imparted by the 
wrist only, the forearm resting on the edge 
of the tub. For larger articles of bronze, 
hold the fingers extended close to the 
fore part of the scratch-brush, so as to 
maintain the wires, and, with raised 
elbow, strike the piece repeatedly with a 
sliding motion at the same time. When 
a hollow is met which cannot be rubbed 
lengthways, a twisting motion is given 
to the tool. Circular wire-brushes, fixed 
on the spindle of a lathe, and the wii’es 
of which move all in the same direction, 
have been constructed for certain pieces* 
of silvex’smith work, such as forks and 
spoons. 

Lathe for Scratch-hrush . — ^An ordinary 
lathe is used for scratch-brushing, upon 
the spindle of which is fixed a circular 
brush of brass wires. A wooden frame 
covers the wire brush; it is open in front; 
the top supports a small reservoir from 


which a slender jet of water runs upon 
the brush. A board receives the projected 
water, and lets it fall into a zinc pan 
resting on the bottom of the box. 

Scratoh-hrushes , — ^The brass wire used 
for the manufacture of hand or circular 
scratch-biaishes is of various strengths. 
Thick wires are employed for bronzes, 
and thinner wires for lighter articles. 
The wires must be preserved' stiff and 
straight. When a hand scratch-brush 
becomes too short, cut the twisted ends 
with a cold chisel, and a new portion of 
wire is uncovered by removing part of 
the string w*rapping. To remove the 
twisted wire ends, rest the scratch-brush 
upon a lead block, and cut them with a 
sharp cold chisel, with one stroke of a 
hammer if possible. When they begin 
to curl, they are now and then beaten 
witli a mallet of boxwood, upon a wsmall 
block kept between the knees, so as not to 
produce a dead stroke. Scratch-brushes 
if kept too long in water become hard ; 
when greasy, they are cleansed in caustic 
potash ; oxide is removed by the compound 
acids. This last operation, and even dip- 
ping in aquafortis, are sometimes resorted 
to for diminishing the size of the wires, 
and making them smoother. The circular 
brush is occasionally resorted to for dimi- 
nishing the size of the wires, and making 
them smoother. The circular brush is 
occasionally reversed, in order to change 
the direction of the wires. 

Bright Lustre for small At'tlcUs . — Very 
small articles, which cannot be scratch- 
brushed, receive a bright lustre by mu- 
tual friction. The operation is generally 
performed with the hands. The articles 
to be brightened are introduced, together 
with boxwood saw-dust, bran, or sand, 
into a bag ; tlie ends of the kig being 
gijithered into the hands with the thumbs 
inwards, the bag is shaken to and fro. 
As this operation becomes very fatiguing, 
mechanical means may be employed to 
eifect the shaking. 

Cleansing Zing. — Zinc is cleansed by 
being passed through a boiling solution 
of caustic lye, without remaining too long 
in it, because it may be corroded, and 
eveii dissolved ; after rinsing, it is plunged 
for a fe# minutes into^ water contain- 
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mg fi’om one-tenth to one-twentieth of 
sulphuric acid, then rinsed in plenty of 
warm water, and, when necessary, brushed 
with a stiff brush and pumice-stone dust, 
or scratch-brushed. This last operation 
IS especially useful when parts have been 
united with tin solder, which becomes 
black and dull by the alkaline and acid 
baths. Another method is to dip the 
articles rapidly into a cold mixture of 
sulphuric acid, 100 parts; nitric acid, 
100 ; common salt, 1 per cent.; and 
quickly rinse in cold water perfectly free 
from copper salt, which will blacken the 
zinc. If, instead of quickly cleansing the 
zinc, it is allowed to remain a little longer 
m the mixture, it acquires a dead lustre 
which may be utilized for producing con- 
trasts between the various parts of the 
same ornament. The dead lustre will 
become a bright one, if the object is 
quickly plunged in several times, and 
rinsed as often, in the same compound 
acids. It often happens that the lines of 
tin or lead solder are black after being 
dipped into the acid bath ; it is then 
sufficient to scratch-brush before placing 
the object in the electroplating solution. 
Zinc may be slightly amalgamated with 
the solution of nitrate of binoxide of mer- 
cury this increases the adherence of the 
electro deposits. It is often necessary, 
ffiom some defect in cleansing, or in elec- 
troplating, which impairs the adherence 
of the deposits, to do the work over apin. 
In such a case, remove the copper entirely 
by plunging the object into aquafortis 
and soot, until it appears black. Another 
dipping into the compound acids will 
render it perfectly clean and white, and 
ready to receive a new deposit. 

Cleansing Lead and TiN.—Tm, lead, 
and the alloys of these metals, are much 
more difficult to cleanse than zinc. A 
rapid scouring with potash lye, and ^ 
rubbing with a hard substance are the 
only means of effecting this. The objects 
are sometimes plunged into diluted hy- 
drochloric acid ; but the first operation 
is nearly always necessary. Notwith- 
standing the greatest care, the direct 
deposit of the precious metals is difficult, 
and does not adhere well. The a*esults 
are much better if a coat of pure copper 


or brass is interpo.sed between the low 
metal, and the gold or silver. 

Cleansing Cast Iron. — Cast iron is 
cleansed by being immersed for 2 or 3 
hours in water containing one-hundredth 
part of sulphuric acid ; the metal is after- 
wards rinsed in cold water, and scoured 
with sharp sand and a fibre brush, or a 
coarse rag ; then put again in the acid 
pickle, rinsed, and plunged into the elec- 
tro bath. If more than 1 per cent, of 
sulphuric acid is added to the water, the 
length of the immersion must be short- 
ened, otherwise the cast iron will be 
deeply corroded, and the carbon of the 
metal, which is insoluble in the pickle, 
will with great difficulty be removed by 
the friction of the sand. Cast iron does 
not gild or silver well, by a direct deposit 
of the precious metals. Copper or brass 
deposits are better, although far from 
perfect ; but if cast iron is tinned, the 
coat is adherent, and will afterwards 
receive copper, brass, gold, or silver, if 
desired. If it is desired to keep cast iron 
already cleansed for some time before 
electroplating it, it is necessary to pre- 
serve it in a liquor rendered alkaline by 
caustic lime, potash, or soda, or their 
carbonates ; but caustic lime-water is the 
cheapest and most easy method, and cast 
iron which has remained in it for a few 
hours will not rust after a long exposure 
to a damp atmosphere. 

Cleansing Wrought Iron. — The 
cleansing of wrought iron is efiected iu 
the same manner as cast iron, but will 
bear a stronger pickle and a longer im- 
mersion. We refer in this place to ordi- 
nary wrought iron covered with a film oi 
black magnetic scale or of red rust. 
Whitened, filed, or polished iron must be 
treated like steel. 

Cleansing Steel.— Polished articles 
of steel, or iron, must he first cleansed 
in a boiling solution of caustic lye, and 
^•ubbed with pumice-stone dust, which 
scratches the polish slightly, and thus 
produces a better hold for the metals 
afterwards to be deposited. They are 
then rapidly passed through a bath com- 
posed of water, 1 quart; hydrochloric 
acid, 12 oz. ; or sulphuric acid, 4 oz. ; 
rinsed in cold water, and plunged into 
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tlic. electroplating solution. Carefully 
avoi^d substituting nitric acid for the hy- 
di*ochloric or sulphuric acid, of the above 
acid bath. Iron and steel may be well 
gilt, without an intermediary coat, in 
hot gilding baths. Silvering directly 
upon steel or iron is always imperfect 
and without adherence ; it is therefore 
customary to interpose a coat of copper 
or brass, which renders the further opera- 
tion of Sliver plating easy. 

Galvanic Batteries. — There are two 
kinds of batteries used for electro-depo- 
sition ; those which act under the action 
of physical agents ; but these, on account 
of their feeble intensity, are rarely used. 
Others act under the influence of chemi- 
cal reactions, of decompositions and re- 
compositions, or of greater or less affi- 
nities. The varieties of these instruments 
are, at the present time, very numerous. 
But the best battery is that which, under 
the smallest volume, is the most ener- 
getic, constant, regular, and economical. 

DaniclVs Battery , — This battery de- 
velops a constant and lasting current, 
but is wanting in intensity. It is especi- 
ally adapted to slow deposits, which 
must be thick and of uniform texture. 

A great advantage of this battery is, 
that it will work without acids, and 
therefore without the production of 
gases or smell, and can be used in a 
private apartment without inconveni- 
ence. The vase for the' battery is a flat 
vessel of pure copper, which is half filled 
with a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, into which is placed a bag of 
canvas or a cell of porous procelain or 
earthenware, which causes the solution 
of sulphate of copper to iflse to about 
1 in, from the top of the copper vessel. ! 
The bag or cell is filled with a saturated 
solution of common salt, in which a 
well-cleansed zinc plate is placed. It is 
necessary that the levels of the two 
solutions should be nearly the same. 1^ 
there is any difihrence, the solution of 
chloride of sodium should be slightly 
above the other, because if the solution 
of sulphate of copper passes into the 
porous cell, the zinc is immediately cor- 
roded, and blackened, and the battery 
may cease to work. When one of 


DanielBs elements only is used, which 
seldom happens, on account of the feeble 
intensity of the current, the conducting 
wire which supports the article to be 
galvanized is connected with the zinc 
pi ate by a binding screw of brass, and 
the other -wire supporting the anode is 
connected with the copper of the ex- 
terior vase. The solution of sulphate of 
copper must be kept constantly satu- 
rated with crystals of this salt, enclosed 
in a bag of linen or hair cloth. A simi- 
lar process may be employed to keep the 
solution of common salt in a state of 
saturation. A battery thus arranged 
may be kept in operation for three weeks, 
or a month. When this battery is work- 
ing, the copper of the decomposed sul- 
phate is deposited upon the copper of the 
vessel, which thus increases in weight 
and in value. The zinc is slowly dis- 
solved in the solution of common salt, 
and forms a double chloride of sodium 
and zinc. When a number of the ele- 
ments of a Daniell’s battery are to be 
joined together, the zinc of the first ele- 
ment is connected with the copper of the 
second by means of a well-cleansed 
metallic ribbon, then the zinc of the 
second with the copper of the third, and 
so on, until the whole apparatus presents 
at one end a copper vase, and at the 
other a zinc plate, unconnected. A 
metallic wire connects the anode with 
the copper end, and a similar wire is 
bound to the zinc end,, and supports the 
I object to be electroplated. Another bat- 
' tery used by the clectro-gilders of watch 
I parts and by telegraphers, is composed 
of a cylindrical vase of stoneware, 
glass, or porcelain ; a cylinder of zinc to 
which is soldered a ribbon of pure cop- 
per ; a porous clay ceil, and a glass bal- 
loon with a short neck, and filled with 
crystals of sulphate of copper. It is 
closed, with a cork perforated with two 
holes, or having two notches cut along 
its sides. The rolled zinc plate is put 
into the stoneware pot, and the porous 
cell inside the zinc. The copper ribbon 
of the zinc of the first element dips on 
to the bottom of the cell of the next 
element, in, such a manner that, when 
several elements are connected together, 
: 
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there is at one end the ribbon of a zinc 
plate, and at the other end a copper rib- 
bon put into the ceil. Then the porous 
coll and the stoneware pot are filled to 
the same level with water. The balloon 
containing the crystallized sulphate of 
copper receives as much water as it can 
hold, and the notched cork being put in 
place, the balloon is quickly inverted 
with its neck in the water of the porous 
cell. The battery is ready to work 
24 hours after. The ribbon of the zinc 
end IS connected with the objects to be 
electroplated, and that of the other cell 
end, with the soluble anode. The sul- 
phate of copper contained in the bal- 
loon IS dissolved in the water around it, 
and as this solution.is denser than water 
it falls into the porous cells through one 
of the notches of the cork, while an 
equal quantity of purer and lighter 
water ascends through the other notch, 
and so on, producing a circuit of denser 
liquor falling by one notch, and of lighter 
liquor rising by the other. The solution 
of sulphate of copper is decomposed m 
the porous cell; the sulphuric acid 
passes through the cell by outward pres- 
sure and acts upon the zinc, and at the 
same time the copper becomes deposited 
upon the copper ribbon connected with 
the zinc; of the former element. In order 
that this battery may work regularly 
for 0 or 7 months, it is sufficient to 
replace the evaporated water. The 
balloon ought to contain at least 2 lbs. 
of sulphate of copper, and the zinc to be 
about 7 in. in height, and from 4 to 4| in. 
in diameier. Tne zinc may be amalga- 
mated, in which case the action is a little 
slow at the start, but more regular 
afterwards. The copper ribbon receives 
all the metal of the decomposed sulphate, 
and it sometimes happens that part of 
the copper becomes deposited upon the 
porous cell, which must then be cleaned 
in aquafortis. When all the sulphate of ! 
copper IS used up, the balloons are filled 
with a fresh quantity of ci’ystals and 
new copper ribbons inserted to take the I 
place of those rendered too voluminous, j 
If at be desired to start the battei*y | 
with a balloon immediately, add a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid, or of common | 


salt, to the water in which the zinc is 
placed. 

Bunsen* s Battenj , — Each element is 
composed of a glass vessel which is halt 
filled with nitric acid at or 
Baume, and which receives a hollow 
cylinder of pulverized coke, moulded and 
cemented at a high temperature, by 
sugar, gum, or tar. At the upper part 
of this cylinder, where it does not dip 
into the acid, a copper collar is fixed, 
which may be tightened at will by means 
of a screw. A copper band or ribbon is 
fixed to the collar, and may be connected 
with the zinc of another element. A 
porous pwceiain cell is placed inside the 
coke cylinder, and contains a dilute{I 
solution of sulphuric acid, 1 part acid 
and 9 parts water, into which is put a 
bar or cyfmder of zinc strongly amalga- 
mated, or covered with mercury. When 
a battery of several elements is to be 
formed, the coke of the first element is 
connected with the zinc of the second, 
and so on, and the apparatus is completed, 
at one end, by coke communicating witn 
the anode, and at the othei’, by a zm- 
connected with the cathode, or object to 
be electroplated. In this apparatus the i 
surface of the carbon is mnch greater 
than that of the zinc ; this is a wrong 
disposition, since, generally, the intensity 
of the current is in direct ratio with the 
surface of the zinc corroded, provided 
that this surface be opposite and parallel 
to that of the carbon. 

Bunsen’s Battery modified by Arche 
rcau , — This battery is preferred by gold 
and silver electropiaters. Each element 
is composed of an exterior vessel or 
pot, most generally of stoneware ; a 
cylinder of zinc, covered with mercury, 
provided with a binding screw, or with 
a copper band, whether for a single 
element, or for the- end of a combination' 
^of elements in a battery, or to connect 
The zinc with the carbon of another 
element. A porous cell of earthenware 
pipe or porcelain. A cylinder of gra- 
phite, made from the residue found in 
old gas retorts. The graphite is bound 
by a copper band fixed to it by means of 
a wire of the: same metal, all the bind- 
ing being afterwards covered with a 
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thick ramisb to protect it from the acid 
fumes of the battery ; notwithstanding 
the «rarnish, the acid may rise by capil- 
lary attraction and corrode the copper 
band between the carbon and the wire ; 
therefore binding screws of various 
shapes and sizes should be used to con- 
nect the carbon or zinc by means of 
ribbons, or %vires. Use conducting wires 
of pure copper, covered with cotton, silk, 
india-rubber or gutta-percha, and pre- 
senting the metal at their extremities in 
order to effect the connections. 

Charge of the Battery. — ^Taking as a 
standard an element 10 in. in height, 
and 6 in. in diameter, half fill the stone- 
ware pot Avith water ; add 7 oz. of sul- 
phuric acid at 66° ; and 1 oz. of amalga- 
mating salt, or the zinc may he amalga- 
mated with metallic mercury, after it 
has been cleansed in diluted sulphuric 
acid, by being dipped into mercury, or 
rubbed over with this metal by means of 
a scratch-brush of brass wire. Put the 
zinc cylinder into the stoneware pot; 
then introduce the cylinder of carbon 
into the porous cell; fill the empty 
space between the carbon and the sides 
of the cell with nitric acid at from 36° 
to 40° Baume ; place the porous cell thus ' 
filled into the centre of the zinc cylin- 
der. The svu'faces of the two liquids 
should be level. 

Beunioii of Several Elements. — When 
several elements are to he connected, 
they are placed near each other, without 
touching, and the first carbon or gra- 
phite is left free for the attachment of 
the anode. The ribbon or band of the 
first zinc is pinched between the jaws of 
the brass binding screw, and the carbon 
of the second element, and *■ so forth, 
until the last zinc is ready to be con- 
nected with the object to be electro- 
plated. 

Bringing Batteries into Action. — ^Bat- 
teries Avill furnish electricity when tke 
circuit is closed, that is to say, Avhen the 
conducting wires starting, one from the 
carbon, and the other from the zinc, are 
put into communication, whether by 
direct contact or through the medium 
of a conducting liquid. It sometimes 
happens that batteries, which appear to 


be in good order, do not w^ork. This is 
generally due to some foreign substance 
preventing the conductihility at the 
points of contact, or to the copper band 
of one zinc resting upon another zme. 
Before using a battery, try if the cur- 
rent escapes well from both extremities. 
For this pin-pose present the point of the 
negative wire to the carbon of the other 
end, and a spark should immediately 
ensue. The same experiment being made 
■with the positive wire, against the last 
zinc, another spark should be produced ; 
or it is still moi-e easy to have the two 
ends of the wires made to rest at a short 
distance from each other upon a piece of 
carbon, or upon a file, and then rubbing 
with one wire while the other remains 
in contact. Numerous sparks will im- 
mediately appear. When one element of 
a battery is Avrongly put up, discover 
the defect by successively presenting the 
end of one of the wires to the carbon of 
each element, and that which does not 
produce any spark belongs to the defec- 
tive element. Too much porosity in the 
cells is another cause of stoppage in the 
current, because the solution of zinc 
which penetrates deposits upon the car- 
bon a whitish coat preventing further 
action. Change the cell and scrape off 
the coat entirely from the carbon. This 
generally takes place when the battery 
has been working several days without 
the addition of fresh liquor, or when 
there is too much acid. The battery 
will also cease Avorking from too great an 
accumulation of sulphate of zinc, which, 
not having sufficient water to remain in 
solution, crystallizes upon the zinc, and 
prevents any further action. Remove 
the acid solution, substitute a fresh one, 
and clean the zinc. Laminated zinc is 
preferable to that cast in a mould, 
Jbecause the latter is not so homogeneous, 
and IS more rapidly corroded, and even 
perforated. 

Keeping Batteries in Order . — ^Every 
24 hours, or oftener, the losses of bat- 
teries must be made good by adding, 
without taking the elements apart, about 
two teaspoonfuls of amalgamating salt, 
and as much of sulphuric acid, to the 
liquor , of the zinc plates, and stirring. 
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with a glass rod. Nitric acid, to replace 
that evaporated, is put into the porous 
cell. This manner of operating may be 
sufficient for 5 or 6 days; but after 
this lapse of time, all the old liquors j 
must be removed, and fresh ones added. 
Although amalgamated 2 :inc is scarcely 
corroded, even in a very acid solution, 
“when the two poles are not in connec- 
tion by direct contact, or through a con- 
ducting liquid, it is preferable to take 
the batteries apart every evening, in the 
following manner; — ^Ali the binding 
screws are let loose, and cleaned; the 
cylinders of carbon are removed, and, 
without washing, deposited in a vessel 
especially for their use ; the porous cells 
are removed, and their acid poured into 
a special vessel. The cells are not 
washed ; the zincs are 'removed fiKim the 
acid liquor, and placed in an inclined 
position upon the edges of the stone- 
ware pots ; the batteries are made ready 
to work by a converse manipulation. 

Important Obsermtions on Batteries. 
— ^Batteries must be kept in a place 
where the temperature does not greatly 
vary. A frost arrests their action, and 
great heat increases it too much. A 
good place for them 40 a box, and they 
are put at such a height that they may 
easily be manipulated. This ho.x should 
have means of ventilation, in such a way 
that the air coming in at the lower part, 
will escape at the- top through a flue 
and carry away with it the acid fumes 
constantly disengaged. It is best to keep 
the batteries in a room different from 
that where the baths and the metals are 
to be operated upon, as these are easily 
injured by acid vapours. The galvanic 
current may be conducted into the work- 
room by wires passing through holes in 
the wall, and covered with gutta-percha. 

Grovers Battery , — This battery is like^ 
the preceding one, except that it has a 
platinum foil which plunges into the 
nitric acid, and replaces the prisni of 
carbon. This foil is supported by a small 
brass stand, fixed itself to a round band 
resting upon a rim on top of the exterior 
vase. A binding screw is soldered to the 
stand when connection is to be made 
with the copper ribbon of the preceding 


zmc. The several elements of batteries 
are united together in the manner 
already mentioned, the zinc to the pla- 
tinum of the next element, and so on. 
The disadvantage of this battery is its 
great cost, due to the platinum em- 
ployed ; it lias been proposed to substi- 
tute aluminium, but still the battery is 
an expensive one. 

G}'enefs Battery . — A solution of 100 
parts of water, 10 of bichromate of 
potash, and 10 of sulphuric acid in the 
porous cell, replaces the nitric acid em- 
ployed by Grove and Bunsen. This 
battery does not emit acid fumes, but 
the carhoff. is rapidly iucrustated with 
oxide of chromium, which arrests the 
galvanic current. 

Ilarie-Davy Battery . — Slightly damp 
sulphate of mercury replaces the nitric 
acid in the porous cell. The working 
expenses of this battery are very high, 
and it is used only in the telegraphic 
service, where the Daniell battery with 
balloons is preferred. 

Sniee’s Battery . — This battery is very 
simple in construction. It is composed 
of a thick wooden frame open at the toj), 
with three internal parallel grooves 
which run the height of the two opposite 
sides. The middle groove receives a mov- 
able plate of silver, platinum, gold, oi” 
copper wiiich has been strongly gilt, sil- 
vered, or platinized ; its surfaces must be 
rough or with a dead lustre. Two plates 
of strongly amalgamated zinc are run 
down the other two grooves. The plates of 
zinc must be near to, but not in contact 
with, the central one, and are connected 
by a wire or metallic band. The positive 
wire starts from the middle plate, and 
the negative from the zinc, and the 
whole apparatus is immersed m a solu- 
tion containing common salt or one-tenth 
of sulphuric acid. Several elements may 
he united together by connecting the 
zfiic of the first with the middle plate of 
the second. Or the cell may be made of 
gutta-percha, with a plate of carbon to 
replace, the plate of silver, or ot pla- 
tinized copper. The twm other grooves 
receive two plates of amalgamated ziuo 
with one of the upper corners cut away, 
A double binding screw, for the positive 
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wire^ is fixed upon the plate of carbon 
where the two zinc corners have been 
cut off, and another large binding screw 
unites the ttvo zinc plates, and carries' 
the negative wire. Fill the cell with 
water saturated -with common salt, or 
acidulated with one-tenth of sulphuric 
acid. 

Watfs Battery .-—In a stoneware jar 
holding about 4 galls, place a cylinder 
of thin sheet copper, dipping into water 
acidulated with 2 lbs. of sulphuric acid 
and 1 02 . of nitric acid. A solid zinc 
cylinder is put into the porous cell, 
which is filled with a concentMted solu- 
tion of common salt, to which a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid have been 
added. 

Various Kinds of MetaUio Deposits . — 
An intense current, for brass and hard 
deposits will be obtained by joining 
alternately the zinc of one element to 
the copper or carbon of the next one. For 
silver plating a smooth and not too hard 
deposit is desired, the current should be 
feeble in intensity, but considerable in 
quantity, and may be obtained by con- 
necting together all of the zincs on the 
one side, and all of the coppers or car- 
bons on the other. 

Porous Cells . — The porous cells are 
absolutely necessary in batteries working 
with two exciting solutions, like the 
Bunsen battery. But the trouble arising 
from the clogging of the pores of the 
cell, and from the dilBculty of prevent- 
ing the diffusion between the two liquids 
of the porous cell and of the jar, the 
specific gravity of which is constantly 
varying, makes it desirable that the cell 
should be dispensed with in batteries 
worked -with but one exciting fluid. 

Callaud Battery . — ^Tlie Callaud battery 
is a modification of that of Daniell, doing 
away with the porous cell. A jar is 
filled with water acidulated with sivl- 
pliuric acid, only for starting the solu- 
tion of the zinc, as the sulphuric acid 
will be furnished al’terwards by the sul- 
phate of copper. The zinc and copper 
plates are both placed horizontally in 
the jar ; the zme in the upper part, and 
the copper lying on the bottom. To 
start this battery, throw into the jar a 


few crystals of sulphate of copper. 
These go to , the bottom, dissolve, and 
form a saturated solution around the 
negative plate of copper. The electrode 
or conducting wire from the copper 
plate may be made to pass through a 
glass tube reaching down to the bottom 
of the jai*, and large enough to contain a 
supply of crystals of sulphate of copper 
necessary to keep a saturated solution' in 
the lower part of the cell. This avoids 
disturbing the upper part of the liquid 
in which the zinc dips, and its mixture 
with the solution of sulphate of copper. 
The deposits from the zinc and other im- 
purities are prevented from thlling upon 
the copper plate, and thus interfering 
with the current, by covering the cop- 
per plate with a layer of clean quartz 
sand, which serves also as an obstacle to 
the effusion upward of the sulphate of 
I copper, because the interstices between 
the grains act as a series of narrow 
tubes, but the force of the current 
diminishes by reason of the increased 
resistance. 

Copper Deposits. — By Dipping . — 
Copper deposits are obtained either by 
simple dipping or galvanic methods. 
Copper deposits by dipping are seldom 
practised except upon iron, and are gene- 
rally wanting in lasting qualities, since, 
from the thinness of the deposit, the iron 
is not protected against atmospheric in- 
fluences. If the iron is steeped in a 
solution of sulphate of copjper, oz. ; 
sulphuric acid, 3| oz. ; water, 1 to 2 
galls., for a short time, it becomes covered 
with a coating of pure copper, having a 
certain adhesion; but should it remain 
there for a few minutes, the deposit of 
copper is thicker and muddy, and does 
not stand any rubbing. In this case, 
•compress it by means of rollers or a 
draw plate, in order to impart a certain 
cohesion to the particles of copper. 
Small articles, such as hooks, pins, or 
nails, are coppered by jerking them 
about for a certain time in sand, bran, 
or saw-dust impregnated with the above 
solution, diluted with three or four times 
its volume of water. 

By Battery. — ^Electro-deposits of cop- 
per* are obtained by decomposing a double 
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salt of copper with another base, such j 
as the double cyanide of potassium and I 
copper. This process is equally well 
adapted to all metals, and the deposits j 
are fine, lasting, and their thickness is | 
enth’ely regulated by the will of the 
operator. Dissolve about 16 oz. of sul« 
phate of copper in 2 galls, of water, and 
add a solution of carbonate of soda until 
no more precipitate is formed ; collect 
the green precipitate, carbonate of cop- 
per, thus obtained upon a cloth filter, 
and wash it several times -with water; 
then stir the washed carbonate of copper 
in water, to which cyanide of potassium 
is added until the carbonate is entirely 
dissolved, and the solution is colourless. 
It is well to add a small excess of 
cyanide, which will increase the con- 
ducting power of the liquor. This bath 
may be employed hot or cold, and re- 
quires an intense electric current for its 
decomposition. A copper plate or foil 
fomis the anode, and as it slowly dis- 
solves, nearly makes up for the loss of 
copper in the bath which has deposited 
on the negative pole. This anode must 
be removed when the bath does not work, 
because it will be dissolved even without 
an electric current, and the bath having 
be6n overcharged with copper, which is 
indicated by a blue or green colour, will 
require a fresh addition of cyanide to be 
in good order. This bath is neither 
economical nor very reliable. The fol- 
lowing formula is preferable; — Water, 

2 galls. ; acetate of copper, crystallized ; 
carbonate of soda, crystals ; bisulphite of 
soda; cyanide of potassium, pure, per 
cent., 7 oz. of each. For this bath the 
acetate of copper is put first into the 
vessel, and moistened with sufficient 
water to make a homogeneous paste. This^ 
salt, like Hour, is wetted with difficulty, 
and will float on the surface of too greik 
a body of water. The carbonate of soda 
and some water are added to this paste, 
and, after stirring, a light green preci- 
pitate is formed. Three pints more 
water are then added with the bisul- 
phite of soda, and the mixture becomes 
of a dirty yellow- colour. Lastly, add 
the remainder of the water and the cya- 
nide of potassium. The electro-copper 


' bath must he colourless. If, after tlie 
complete solution of the cyanide, tiie 
liquor is not entirely colourless, add 
more cyanide. If a perfectly limpid 
bath is desired, pass it through filtering 
paper, or decant it after settling. This 
bath requires an electric current of me- 
diate intensity for its decomposition. 
The copper anode should have a surihce 
nearly equal to that of the immersed 
objects. Large pieces are generally 
kej^t hanging and motionless in the 
bath, whilst small articles are moved as 
much as possible, which is always to be 
preferred; especially with warm baths. 
If it were always possible to obtain a 
pure cyanide of potassium, this formula 
would be satisfactory in every case. 
But it is very difficult to find a per- 
fectly satisfactory cyanide of potassium ; 
the following formuke require a cya- 
nide containing from 70 to 75 per cent, 
of the real article. 

Cold Bath for Iron and Steel, — Bisul- 
phate of soda and cyanide of potassium, 
IB oz. of each ; carbonate of soda, 36 oz. ; 
acetate of copper, 17 oz. ; aqua ammo- 
nia, 12^- oz. ; water, 5| gallons. 

Warm Bath. — Bisulphite of soda, 

7 oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 25 oz. ; car- 
bonate of soda and acetate of copper, 
18 oz. of each; aqua ammonia, 10 oz. ; 
water, 5^ gallons. 

Hot or Cold Bath for Tin, Cast Iron, 
or Large Pieces of Zinc. — Bisulphite of 
soda, 10 oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 
IS oz. ; acetate of copper, 12^ oz. ; aqua 
ammonia, 7 oz. ; water, 5§ gallons. 
For small articles of zinc which are 
coppered "in a perforated ladle, and in 
nearly boiling baths; — Cyanide of po- 
tassium, 25 oz. ; bisulphite of soda, 

oz. ; acetate of copper, 16 oz. ; aqua 
ammonia, 5^ oz. ; water, 4 to 5| gal- 
lons. To iU'epare these different baths, 
dissolve all the salts in about 4 gallons 
of rain or distilled water, except the 
acetate of copper and the ammonia, 
uffiich are dissolved apart in the remain- 
iug gallon. These two solutions are 
mixed, and that of copper and ammonia, ' 
which was of a magnificent blue, must 
become entirely colourless. When the 
liquors are not colouid^ss there is a de- 
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ficiency of cyanide of potassium, which 
mu 5 t be added until entire decolonriza- 
tion takes place. The bath is ready to 
work when subjected to the action of 
the electric current. The cold baths 
are put into weil-joined tanks of oak or 
iir wood, lined inside with gutta-percha. 
The vertical sides are also covered with 
sheets of copper, which act as the so- 
luble anode, and reach to just below the 
top edge of the tank. This anode is con- 
nected by the clean extremities of a con- 
ducting wire to the last copper or carbon, 

• — that iS' to say, to the positive pole. 
Fix a stout brass wire upon the top of the 
tank, without any point of contact with 
the soluble anode, and connect by a 
second wire with the last zinc or nega- 
tive pole of the same battery. The 
objects to be coppered are suspended in 
the bath by copper wires, supported 
themselves upon a stout, clean, brass 
rod, the two extremities of which rest 
upon the brass conducting wire fixed 
upon the tank. Several of such rods 
are placed parallel to each other, and 
great care must he taken to prevent any 
contact with the anode, because the 
working of the bath would then be im- 
mediately stopped. When the thickness 
of the deposited copper is very small, 
the coat is sufficiently bright to be con- 
sidered finished after drying. But if 
the operation is more protracted, the 
deposit has a more or less dead lustre on 
account of its thickness, and, if a bright 
lustre is desired, we must use the 
scratch-brush. The hot baths are put 
into stoneware vessels heated in a water 
or steam bath, or into an enamelled cast- 
iron kettle placed directly over a fire. 
The insides are also lined with an anode 
of copper connected with the positive 
pole of the battery, and the edges of the 
vessels are varnished, or support a 
wooden ring upon which rests a Iji*ass 
circle communicating with the negative 
pole. The objects to be electroplated 
hang from this cii’cle. The hot process 
is much more rapid than the' cold, and is 
especially adapted to those articles 
which are difficult to cleanse, because 
any remaining greasy substance is dis- 
solved by the alkaline bath. Parcels of. 


small articles, metallic pens, for in- 
stance, are not suspended in the bath ; 
they should be connected with the ne- 
gative wire in the hand of the operator, 
and stirred about in every direction in 
the bath. This agitation permits of the 
employment of an intense current, with- 
out danger to the beauty of the depcsit. 
Small articles of zinc are placed m a 
stoneware perforated ladle, at the bot- 
tom of which is attached a zinc or 
copper wire, which is wound up around 
the handle, and is connected with the 
negative pole of the battery. It is suf- 
ficient that one of the small articles 
touches the wire for all of the others to 
be affected by the current, as they are 
in contact with each other. If the 
bottom of the vessel is metallic, the 
ladle is made to rest upon a porcelain or 
stoneware ring. During the operation 
the articles are often jerked in the ladle ; 
this agitation changes the position and 
the points of contact of the objects. 
When the deposit is being made too 
slowly bring up the bath by the addi- 
tion of equal weights of acetate of 
copper and cyanide of potassium. 

To Copper Silver. — Large pieces of 
silverware may be coppered in these 
baths. Very small articles are simply 
threaded upon a zinc or iron wire, or 
placed in a perforated ladle with gra- 
nules or cuttings of either of these me- 
tals. Place the whole for a few minutes 
in a diluted but very acid solution of 
sulphate of copper, the zinc or the iron 
is dissolved, and the copper is deposited 
upon the silver. When the article is 
intended to be gilded or silvered, it is 
immediately passed through the solution 
of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, rinsed 
in cold water, and placed m the electro- 
baths, without drying or scratch- 
brushing. 

Brass Deposits. — ^All the manufiic- 
tures of bronze composition made of zinc 
or cheap alloys, have a brass deposit 
placed on before the bronze lustre is given, 
as the bronzing operation is more easy 
and satisfactory upon brass deposits. The 
preliminary and finishing operations and 
the disposition of the baths are the same 
for brass as for copper deposits Heat 43 
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employed for brass deposits by those who 
electroplate coils of iron or zinc wire 
with this alloy. The proper temperature 
varies from 130° to 140° F., and the coils 
of wire dip only one-half or two-thirds 
of their diameter into the bath. The 
bath is put into an oblong open iron 
boiler heated by nre, steam, or hot 
water. The inside is lined with brass 
sheets connected with the positive pole 
of a battery. A stout copper or brass 
rod, m the direction of the length of 
the boiler, rests upon the edges, and the 
contact of the two metals is prevented 
by pieces of india-rubber tubing. The 
rod is connected with the negative pole 
by a binding screw. Remove the binding 
wire from the coils, and loosen the wires, 
bending the ends together into a loop. 
Dip the wire in a pickle of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, and hang it on a strong 
round peg held in the wall, so that the 
coil may be made to rotate easily. After 
a scrubbing with wet, sharp sand and a 
hard brush, give the coil a primary de- 
posit of pure copper. It is then suspended 
to the horizontal rod over the brass bath, 
whore only a part of the coil at a time 
dips into the solution and receives the 
deposit ; the coil must be turned now and 
then one-half or one-fourth of its circum- 
ference : by dipping the coil entirely into 
the liquid, the operation is not so success- 
ful. The wires are washed, dried in saw- 
dust, and then in a stove, and lastly 
passed through a draw-plate, to give them 
the fine polish of true brass wire. Cop- 
per and brass wires are also covered with 
brass electro-deposits, in order to give 
them various shades. 

Solutions for Brass Baths . — ^The ordi- 
nary cyanide of potassium is often pre- 
ferred to the pure article, on account of its 
lower price ; but the real value and dis- 
solving property of ordinary cyanide are 
very variable. The following is a general 
method by which a bath of brass may be 
prepared with any kind of cyanide ; — 1. 
Dissolve together, in 2 gallons of water, 
8 oz. of sulphate of copper, and 8 to 10 
oz. of sulphate of zinc. 2. 4 oz. of acetate 
of copper, with 4 to 5 oz. of fused proto- 
chloride of zinc ; and add a solution of 30 
oz. of carbonate of soda, which produces 


a precipitate of the carbonates of copper 
and zinc : allow this to settle ; then decant 
the supernatant liquor, and replace it by 
fresh water two or three times, after as 
many settlings. Then pour on 2 gallons 
of water containing, in solution, 30 oz. 
of carbonate of soda, and 15 oz. of bisul- 
phite of soda ; while stiri-ing with a glass 
or wooden rod, add ordinary cyanide of 
potassium until the liquor is perfectly 
clear, or until nothing but the greyish- 
black iron, found in the cyanide, or the 
brown-red oxide of iron in the sulphate 
of zinc, remains in suspension. An addi- 
tional quantity of about an ounce of 
ordinary cyanide improves the conduct- 
ing power of the liquor. With pure 
cyanide of potassium, or the ordinary 
cyanides with a constant and known 
composition, use the following mixtures. 
CW Brass Bath for all Metals ; Carbon- 
ate of copper, recently prepared, and 
carbonate of zinc, recently prepared, each 
4 oz. ; carbonate of soda, in crystals, bi- 
sulphite of soda, and cyanide of potas- 
sium, pure, each 8 oz. ; and of an 
ounce of white arsenic; water, about 2 
gallons. This bath is prepared as follows ; 
Dissolve, in 3 pints of water, 5 oz. of sul- 
phate of cooper, and 5 oz. of crystallized 
sulphate of zinc, and add a solution oi 
14 oz. of cai bonate of soda in a quart oi 
water. A gieenish precipitate of mixed 
carbonates of copper and zinc is formed, 
stir well, and allow to deposit for seve- 
ral hours. The supernatant liquid^ 
holding the useless sulphate of soda, it 
thrown away, and replaced by nearly 
2 gallons of water, in which are dis- 
solved the bisulphite and carbonate ; 
dissolve together in the remaining wmrm 
water the cyanide of potassium and the 
arsenious acid, and pour this liquor intc 
the former one, which is rapidly deco- 
lourized, and forms the brass bath. Filtei 
if necessary. Arsenious acid causes the 
deposit to be bright, but if in too great 
a proportion may give a white or steel- 
grey colour to the metal. This incon- 
venience is slight, as the yellow colour 
soon predominates. The arsenious acid 
may be replaced by soluble arsenites of 
potash, soda, or ammonia, but the pro- 
portions must be doubled. The baths 
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for cold electroplating are generally 
placed in wooden tanks lined inside 
with gutta-percha, which resists their 
action for a long time. The sides of 
the tank are also lined with one or. more 
brass sheets joined together, connected 
with the last carbon or copper of the 
same battery, the intensity of which is ^ 
regulated by the surface of the articles 
to be electroplated. The articles are 
suspended by copper or brass hooks to 
stout rods of the same metal, all con- j 
nected with the last zinc of the battery, j 
Correcting the Brass Bath . — The losses i 
of the solution are to be repaj^red by ad- ! 
ditions of copper and zinc salts, and 
arsenious acid, dissolved in cyanide of| 
potassium. The operator will deter- 
mine the needed substances from the i*a- 
pidity of the deposit, its colour, and so on. 
If the deposit is too slow, try whether I 
the bath will absorb the salts of copper 
and zinc, without the addition of cy- 
anide. If the coat of brass has an earthy 
and ochreous appearance, and especially 
if the liquor is blue or green, add cya- 
nide of potassium until perfect decolouri- 
zation takes place. If the deposit is dull 
and unequal, add a small quantity of 
arsenious acid dissolved in cyanide. If 
the deposit is too red, add the salt of 
zinc, alone, or dissolved in cyanide. If 
the deposit is too white, or of a greenish- 
wkite colour, add the salt of copper 
alone, or dissolved in cyanide. When 
the bath after long use has become over- 
loaded with salts, the specific gravity is 
too great for the easy passage of the 
electric current, the liquor must be di- 
luted with water until it works satis- 
factorily. The specific gravity of a brass 
bath may vary from 5° to 12° Baume. 
The pieces, before brass electroplating, 
must be perfectly cleansed in the same 
manner as zinc or iron ; if the brass de- 
posit is irregular, remove the obje^kts 
from the bath, rinse, scratch-brush, and 
put again into the bath until the colour 
and the thickness of the deposit are satis- 
factory. Scratch-brush again, and, if 
necessary, rinse in , hot water, dry in 
warm saw-dust of white wood, and put 
in the stove-room* The last three opera- 
tions are indispensable for hollow-pieces. 


Brass Bath for Steely Wrought ayid 
Cast Iron, and Tin ; usinff^rdinary Cy- 
anide of. Potassium. — Dissolve together 
in 14 pints of pure or rain water ; — 
Bisulphite of soda, 7 oz. ; cyanide of po- 
tassium, No. 2, 17 oz. ; carbonate of soda, 

34 oz. To this solution add the follow- 
ing, made in 3| pints of water ; — Ace- 
tate of copper, 4| oz. ; neutral proto- 
chloride of zinc, 3| oz. The two liquors 
become colourless when mixed. Ammo- 
nia must not be used for brass electro- 
plating baths for iron, especially for 
solutions worked in the cold. 

Brass Bath for Zinc. — Pure or rain 
water, 4| gallons ; bisulphite of soda, 
24| oz. ; cyanide of potassium, No. 2, 

35 oz. Add the following solution ; — 
Water, 9 pints ; acetate of copper and 
protochloride of zinc, each 12^ oz. ; 
ammonia, 14 oz. The filtered bath is 
colourless, and gives, under the action 
of the battery, a brass deposit of a very 
fine shade, varying from red to green, 
by increasing the proportion of copper, 
or that of zinc. The anode is of brass. 

Colour of Brass Deposit. — The difficulty 
in brass electroplating, especially with 
small baths, is in keeping the unilbrmity 
of the colour of the deposit, as the gal- 
vanic current, having simultaneously to 
decompose two salts each offering a dif- 
ferent resistance, must, according to its 
intensity, vary the composition and the 
colour of the deposited alloy. It will 
be found that a feeble current princi- 
pally decomposes the copper salt, and 
results in a red deposit ; whilst too great 
intensity in the current decomposes the 
solution of zinc too rapidly, and the de- 
posit IS a white or bluish- white alloy. 
This is the case more especially with 
newl 3 ’'-pi‘epared baths, and is an indication 
,of irregularity in the conducting power 
of the bath, which, however, becomes 
more regular after being used for some 
time. The inconvenience of a red deposit 
may be remedied by increasing the num- 
ber of the elements of the battery, or 
employing stronger acids, or decreasing 
the number and the suaffaces of the ob- 
, jects to be plated ; the other inconve- 
nience of white deposits will disappear by 
diminishing the number of elements, or 
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by increasing the surfaces to be covered. 
The deposit may also be modified by 
substituting for the brass anode, either 
a sheet of pure copper, or one of zinc, 
or by simply hooking one of these sheets 
to the brass anode. A bath of pure 
copper will be transformed into one of 
brass by the use of a zinc anode ; and an 
electro-bath of brass will become one of 
copper by the aid of a copper anode. 

Arrangement of the Brass Bath, — In the 
disposition of the baths for brass plating 
it is always necessary to have all the 
articles suspended at about equal dis- 
tances from the anodes ; the bath may 
be subdivided by several anodes forming 
partitions, so that each loaded rod is 
between two anodes, or smaller separate 
baths employed. The anodes should be 
removed when the hath is not at work. 
In order that the brass electroplating 
of zinc and copper may be lasting, the 
deposit must not be too thin, and must 
be scratch-brushed, rinsed in water ren- 
dered slightly alkaline by quicklime, 
and thoroughly dried in a stove. But 
generally the articles are brass electro- 
plated by remaining in the bath for 
from 10 to 25 minutes. Cast and 
wrought iron, lead and its alloys, re- 
■ quire brass solutions richer in the me- 
tals than w'-hen depositing brass upon 
zinc or its alloys. The battery power 
should also be greater. 

Brass Plating by simple Pipping. — k 
colour resembling brass is given to small 
articles of iron or steel by a long stir- 
ring in a suspended tub, containing water, 

1 quart; sulphate of copper and proto- 
cliloride of tin crystallized, about i of 
an ounce each. The shades are modified 
by varying the proportions of the two 
. salts. ■ 

Brassing Lead and Pewter. — lead and'" 
pewter should be cleansed in a solution 
of about 4 oz, of nitric acid to the 
gallon of water, in which they i*emain 
for half an hour. Pewter is more easily 
coated with brass than lead, but the 
same bath may be used for either. They 
are then rinsed, scoured with sand, and 
riuvsed again. A good battery power 
and a large surface of anode are neces- 
sary, especially at the beginning of the 


deposit. The proper temperature of the 
bath for brassing lead, pewter, and tin is 
about 90° F. Stirring articles in a brass 
bath has a tendency to cause the deposi- 
tion of copper alone. 

Tinning. — Tinning Bathf by Ex- 
change^ for Iron. — This process is of 
little importance as a protection for 
iron as the layer of tin is a mere film, 
but it may be useful when thicker coats 
of tin are to be applied by other processes. 
For the bath, dissolve with the aid of 
heat, m an enamelled cast-iron kettle, 
ammoniacal alum, 11 oz., and fused 
protochloi^de of tin, i oz., in 4-1 gallons 
of soft water. The pieces of iron, pre- 
viously cleansed and rinsed in cold 
water, are steeped in the solution as 
soon as. it boils. They are immediately 
covered with a film of tin of a fine white 
dead lustre, ivhich may be rendered 
bright by friction. The bath is main- 
tained at the proper stren’gth by small 
additions of fused protochloride of tin. 
This bath is convenient for a prelimi- 
nary tinning of zinc ; when the ammo- 
uiacal alum may be replaced by any 
other kind of alum, or by sulphate o’f 
alumina ; but for wrought and cast iron 
and steel this substitution cannot be 
made. 

Electro- Tinning. — ^The bath is com- 
posed of rain or distilled water, 110 
gallons; pyiophosphate of soda or pot- 
ash, 11 lbs.; crystallized protochloride 
of tin, 21 oz. ; or 18 oz. of the same salt 
fused, in order to have it free from an 
excess of acid ; put the water into a tank 
entirely lined with anodes of tin sheets, 
united together and connected with the 
positive pole, carbon or copper, of the 
battery. Then introduce the pyrophos- 
phate of soda or potash, and stir it in ; 
when dissolved, the protochloride of tin 
is^put into a sieve of copper half im- 
mersed in the solution. A milky- white 
precipitate is produced, which disappears 
after continued agitation. When the 
liquid has become clear and colourless, 
or only slightly yellow, the bath is 
ready ; then place upon transverse me- 
tallic rods, connected with the negative 
pole, the previously cleansed objects 
which are to be tinned. The anodes are 
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not sufficient to keep the hath saturated ; 
when the- deposit is too slow add small 
portions of equal weights of tin, salt, 
and pyrophosphate ; put in by the aid of 
the sieve, as if fragments of protochlo- 
ride of tin fail to the bottom of the bath 
they, become covered with a crust, which 
prevents their solution. The tinning 
thus obtained upon any kind of metal 
is quite resisting, and has a white and 
dead lustre resembling that of silver. 
A bright, lustre may be obtained with 
the scratch-brush or the burnishing tool. 
As the redaction of these baths re- 
quires an intense current, ai^i the work- 
ing of the batteries is expensive, the next 
process is preferable. 

Tinning by Double Affinity . — The bath 
is composed of — 1. Distilled water, 66 
gallons ; cream tartar, 6^ lbs. ; proto- 
chloride of tin, 10^ oz. The powdered 
cream of tartar is dissolved in 44 gallons 
of warm -water, and the tin salt in 22 
gallons of cold water. The two solutions 
when mixed become clear, and the result- 
ing bath has an acid reaction. Or, 2, dis- 
tilled water, 66 gallons ; pyrophosphate 
of potash or soda, 13 lbs. ; protochloride 
of tin, crystallized acid, 21 oz. ; or the 
same fused, neutral, 14 oz. The whole 
is dissolved at the same time on a metal 
sieve, and, after stirring, the bath is clear. 
Either of these solutions is kept in a 
barrel with the top olf. This barrel has 
at its lower part tw-o tubes placed one 
above the other, connected with a small 
boiler built below the level of the 
bottom of the tank. The tube, starting 
from the bottom of the tank, reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the boiler ; the 
other tube, which is placed about three 
inches from the bottom of the tank, is 
connected to the top of the boiler ; a 
bent safety tube, connected only to the* 
boiler, prevents any explosion, should 
there be an obstruction in the oiSier 
tubes. A small quantity of water or 
mercury in the bent arm of the safety 
tube will prevent the escape of steam, 
when it does not exceed the working 
pressiu'e required. When the boiler and 
tank are filled with liquid, as soon as 
heat is applied the expanded and lighter 
liquid will rise through the upper pipe' 
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into the barrel, while the colder and 
denser one will flow into the boiler" 
through the lower pipe, A continual 
circulation is thus obtained, which keeps 
up a constant agitation of the contents of 
the bath. Large pieces are cleansed and 
rinsed, and piled in the bath with a few 
fragments or spirals of zinc ; the surface 
of the zinc should be about the thirtieth 
of that of the tinned articles. For 
small objects, such as pins or hooks, 
dispose them in layers about an inch 
thick upon perforated plates of zinc, 
which allow of the circulation of the 
liquid, and have their edges turned up 
so as to prevent the objects fi-om falling 
oif. These plates should be removed 
from the bath in the inverse order m 
which they have been put m. These 
zinc plates must be scraped and cleaned, 
so as to present fresh surfaces of zinc 
instead of the white crust, which pre- 
vents its contact with the articles to 
be tinned. The time for the operation 
varies from 1 to 3 hours. Then remove 
all the objects, and add to the bath 
9 oz. of pyrophosphate, and as much 
of fused protochloride of tin. Whilst 
the solution is going on, scratch- 
brush the large articles, and stir the 
small ones about with an iron fork, 
to change the points of contact. The 
objects are then again steeped in the 
bath for at least 2 hours. The large 
pieces are scratch-brushed again, and 
the small ones rendered bright by mu- 
tual friction. Then dry the whole in 
dry and warm fir-wood saw-dust. Cast- 
iron cooking vessels thus tinned have a 
bright appearance, and have the ad- 
vantage of never communicating any 
taste, smell, or colour to the food cooked 
in them, even when the tinning, after 
long use, has completely disappeared. 

Colour of Tin Deposit . — If the tin de- 
posit is grey and dull, although abun- 
dant, prepare the bath, once or twice, 
with the acid crystallized protochloride 
of tin. With a very white deposit, but 
blistered and without adherence or 
thickness, replace the acid salt by the 
fused one. In the latter case, also dimi- 
nish the proportion of tin salt, and in- 
, crease that of pyrophosphate j a great 
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deal of the success of the operation de- 
*pGnds upon the q,uality of the pyrophos- 
phate. When a tinning bath has been 
worked for a long time, decant the liquor 
to separate the pyrophosphate , of zinc 
formed. And when, after several years, 
the solution is entirely used up from 
the alteration of the salts, it should be 
kept in preserving tubs, where the ob- 
jects to be tinned are put after 
cleansing. 

To Tin Zinc . — ^Tlie proportions of the 
bath are as follows; — ^Distilled water, 
66 gallons; pyrophosphate of soda, 
11 lbs; fused jorotochloriJe of tin, 35 oz. 
A thin tinning is obtained by simple 
dipping, and one of any thickness by the 
aid of the battery. 

Whitening by Tin . — ^This is effected 
by boiling for two or three hours in 
long copper troughs, crude cream of 
tartar with tin plates supporting a layer 
of about I an inch of the pins, or other 
small articles, to be whitened. The 
whole charge is composed of alternate 
layers of pins and tin plates, so that 
each layer of pins is between two tin 
plates. This process will not succeed 
•\Vith iron without an intermediate coat 
of copper has been deposited. 

Gilding. — Gilding by Dipping, — 
The baths employed contain gold in the 
form of a double salt of protoxide, and 
should possess little stability, that is 
to say, be flecomposed and abandon the 
gold under feeble influences, and should 
dissolve the copper placed in them in an 
equivalent proportion to that of the de- 
posited gold, thus forming a new double 
salt in which the copper is in the same 
degree of oxidization as the gold. When 
the articles ha%"e been previously amal- 
gamated, it is mercury and not copper 
which is substituted for gold in the 
solution. 

Treparation of the Gold Bath. — Dis- 
tilled water, 17 pints; pyrophosphate 
of potash, or soda, 28 oz. ; hydrocyanic 
acid of i prussic acid, ^ of an ounce; 
crystallized perchloride of gold, •§ of an 
ounce. The pyrophosphate of soda is most 
generally employed, and is obtained by 
melting, at a white heat, the ordinary 
cjystallized phosphate of soda. The 


pyrophosphate of soda may be obtained 
in the form of crystals, “which is a proof 
of a definite composition. The quantity 
of chloride represents a little more than 
i of an ounce of pure gold treated by 
aqua regia. Put 16 pints of distilled 
water in a porcelain vessel, or an ena- 
melled cast-iron kettle, and add, by small 
portions at a time, and stirring with a 
glass rod,- the pyrophosphate; heat, 
filter, and let it cool down. The chloride 
of gold is prepared by introducing into 
a small glass liask pure gold finely lami- 
nated, j- of an ounce ; hydrochloric acid, 
pure, nearly^ oz. ; nitric acid, pure, h an 
ounce. The flask is slightly heated, effer- 
vescence and abundant nitrous vapours 
result, and in a few minutes the gold 
has entirely disappeared, leaving a reddish- 
yellow liquor. The flask is then put 
upon a sheet of iron, with a hole in its 
centre, and snxjported by a tripod. The 
whole is heated by a gas or spirit lamp 
to evaporate excess of the acids; too 
much acidity may cause great irre- 
gularities in the working of the bath, 
and even prevent its action altogether.- 
An excess of nitric acid causes a jumping 
of the heated liquors, and may over- 
throw the whole ; it is preferable to 
have the hydrochloric acid predominating. 

I The evaporation is finished when vapours 
escape slowly from the flask, and when 
the liquid has become of an oily con- 
sistency and of a deep red colour. The 
flask is then removed from the fire by 
wooden pincers, and set to cool upon a 
ring of plaited straw. If a more rapid 
evaporation is desired, heat the flask 
over ignited charcoal, or the spirit 
lamp ; agitate the liquid to prevent any 
of the gold from returning to the me- 
tallic state. Well-prepared chloride of 
rgold, when cold, forms a saffron-yellow 
crystalline mass. If the colour Is red, 
it has been too much evaporated, and 
will do very well for electro-baths; but 
for dipping baths it must be heated again 
after a small addition of the twm acids. 
If the perchloride of gold, by too pro- 
tracted a heat, has passed to the state of 
insoluble protochloride, or even of ino- 
taliic gold, the treatment must be begun 
j again with the indicated mixture of pure 
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nitric and hydroclilouc acids. The per- 
forated sheet of iron, upon which the 
fiasli rests, is intended to prevent the 
action of heat upon the sides of the 
vessel, which will decompose the films 
of chloride of gold wetting the flask at 
these places. When the chloride of gold 
is cold and crystallized, dissolve it in the 
flask with a little distilled water, and 
pour the solution through a paper filter 
held in a glass funnel into a clean 
bottle ; this is to separate a small quan- 
tity of silver always found in the gold of 
the trade. Rinse the flask and filter 
with the unemployed water, so as to get 
all the gold into the bath. ^ Pour the 
filtered solution of chloride of gold into 
the cooled one of pyrophosphate, and 
stir with a glass rod. Lastly, add the 
hydrocyanic acid, and the hath is heated 
nearly to the boiling point for use. If 
the solution of pyrophosphate is still 
tepid, add the hydrocyanic acid before 
the chloride of gold. Hydrocyanic or 
prussic acid is not absolutely necessary ; 
but, without it, the bath is too easily 
decomposed, and the gold is too rapidly 
precipitated upon the objects placed iu 
it. When the solutions are mixed in the 
cold, the liquor is yellow or greenish- 
yellow ; but becomes colourless by the 
increase of temperature. If the liquor 
becomes current red, or wiue-lees violet, 
it is an indication that there is too little 
hydrocyanic acid ; add it, drop by drop, 
until the liquor becomes colourless. An 
excess of this acid is objectionable, but 
there is a very simple method of keeping 
the baths in good working order, by 
adding prussic acid gradually to those i 
too rich in gold ; or correcting any ex- 
cess of prussic acid with a small pro- 
portion of chloride of gold, until the 
gilding is produced without difficulty 
and of the proper shade. Thus pre- 
pared, the bath will produce very fine 
gilding upon well-cleansed articles, whi*‘h 
must also have passed through a very 
diluted solution of nitrate of binoxide of 
mercury, without which the deposit of 
gold is red and irregular, and will not 
cover the soldered portions. The ar- 
ticles are supported by a hook or in . a 
stoneware ladle perforated with holes, or 


in brass gauze baskets; they must be 
constantly agitated whilst in the bath. 
Gilders usually employ three baths, 
placed in close proximity to each other, 
and heated upon the same furnace ; the 
first bath is one deprived of gold by a 
previous operation, and is used for re- 
moving all excess of acid which may 
remain upon the articles: the second 
bath still retains some gold, but not 
enough to give a sufliciently rich gild- 
ing. The pieces passed through it begin 
to receive the deposit, which will be 
finished in thickness and shade in the 
third bath. A gas furnace, easy to 
manage, and clean in its working, may 
be arranged by having a properly sup- 
ported sheet-iron plate, with holes cut out 
where the kettles are to stand. Under 
each kettle place suitable gas burners; 
when the baths have been heated nearly 
up to boiling point, lower the gas, so as 
not to increase the tempei'ature. This 
method produces much more gilding . 
with a given quantity of gold, than one 
bath alone. The gilding is done ia a 
few seconds; the finishing operations 
consist in rinsing in fresh water, drying 
in dry and warm saw-dust, and burnish- 
ing, if desired. 

Colouring Process . — If the gilding is 
dull and irregular in colour, melt to- 
gether in their water of crystallization, at 
about 212° Fahr., equal parts of sulphate 
of iron, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of 
alumina and potash, and ‘saltpetre. 
Cover the articles with the mixture, and 
put them into a cylindrical and vertical 
grate. This is placed in the centre of a 
furnace, where the charcoal burns be- 
tween the sides and the grate which 
holds the articles. When the moistened 
finger is presented to one piece, and a 
slight hissing sound is heard, the heat 
•has been sufficiently raised ; put all the 
articles rapidly into a very diluted solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid, where the coating 
of salts is quickly dissolved ; the articles 
present a warm, unifox-m shade of colour. 
If the copper articles are not entirely 
gilt by the first operation, the ungilt 
portions will show themselves by a red 
colouration, and the articles must then 
be deprived of gold, cleansed, and gilt 
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anew. Sometimes, when the iRrst gild- 
ing is imperfect, instead of colouring bj 
the process just described, the articles are 
placed for a few moments into the electro- 
bath. For articles which require a good 
plating there is an easy method by this 
process of obtaining as good results as by 
the battery; it consists in gilding seve- 
ral times, by dipping; before each dip- 
ping, the article is passed through the 
solution of nitrate of binoxide of mercury. 
Gilding by dipping is superior to that 
by electricity in depth of shade, bright- 
ness, and especially in not scaling off, as 
the deposit is of pure gold only. 

Ormolu. — This operation consists m 
smearing, by means of a brush, the gilt 
and scratch-brushed objects with a thin 
paste of nitrate of potash, alum, and 
oxide of iron, which have been well 
mixed and ground under the muller, and 
to which has been added a solution of 
saffron, annatto, or any colouring sub- 
stance, according to the shade desired, 
if the gilding is strong and thick, the ob- 
jects are heated until the previous coating 
curls over at the approach of a wet finger. 
If the gilding is a mere film, the mixture 
IS simply allowed to stand upon the ar- i 
tides for a few minutes. In either case, 
the whole is rapidly washed in warm 
water holding m suspension a certain 
quantity of the materials for ormolu ; 
they are then rapidly dried, when they 
appear of a darker shade ; remove any 
portions too much coloured by striking 
them vertically with a brush having 
. ong bristles. If the tint does not appear 
satisfactory commence the operation 
afresh, after washing off the ormolu in a 
diluted solution of sulphuric acid. 

Green and White Gilding. — These 
shades may be graduated at will, and , 
are obtained by adding, drop by drop, 
iintk the desired shade is arrived at, t.o« 
the bath of double pyrophosphate of soda 
and gold, a solution of nitrate of silver. 
For the solution of nitrate of silver, dis- 
solve in 5 oz. of distilled water, | oz. of 
nitrate of silver crystallized, or of lunar 
caustic. Before gilding green or white, 
yellow gild the objects in, the ordinary, 
bath, then pass them rapidly through 
the mercurial solution, and, lastly, dip 


them into the gold bath holding the 
nitrate of silver, which parts rapidly 
with its silver upon the first arri'cles 
steeped in it. It is necessary to main- 
tain the constancy of the shade by the 
addition of a few drops of the silver 
solution when required. 

Gilding Silver by Dipping. — The silver 
articles, previously cleansed and scratch- 
brushed, are boiled for about half an 
hour in the gold bath of pyrophosjihate, 
to which add a few drops of sulphurous 
acid, or, preferably, hydrocyanic acid, in 
excess of the quantity needed by the 
primitive bath. This gilding is very 
fine, but ’f^ithout firmness. The deposit 
is rendered more rapid and thicker when 
the silver articles are stirred with a rod 
of copper, zinc, or brass. 

Gilding on Porcelain^ Glass, or Crystal. 
— Mix first m a crystal mortar, and 
tlien between a muller and a ground plate 
glass, neutral chloride of platinum with 
rectified essence of lavender, so as to 
form a thin syrup, which is applied with 
a brush in very thin layers upon the 
glass, porcelain, or other ceramic object. 
After drying, heat in a muffle up. to a 
dark red ; this temperature reduces the 
platinum to the metallic state; it then 
appears with a perfect polish. After 
cooling, pass the whole object through 
aquafortis, which is without action upon 
the platinum, but destroys the impuri- 
ties which may tarnish its surface. 
Itinse in plenty of water, wrap the ob- 
ject with a few turns of fine brass wire, 
having numerous points of contact with 
the platinized places, and dip into the 
gold bath. After a few minutes the pla- 
tinum is covered with gold which has 
the same adherence and polish. Eub the 
gold with chamois leather ; this method 
dispenses with burnishing, which is 
1 costly, and often impracticable in the 
; deeply indented parts. If the gilding 
is'' too red, add to the bath a few 
drops of a solution of double cyanide of 
potassium and silver (liquor for silver 
electroplating). This method is pre- 
' ferable to that of baths with separate 
j battery ; the gilding has a bright instead 
i of a dead lustre, and its adherence is 
i greater. 
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Diitertre's Process for Bright Gold 
Gilding consists in applying with a brush 
10 the objects a mixture of sulphide of 
gold and various essences, which are 
then submitted to a dull red heat. 

Gold Dipping Bath with Bicarbonates, 

> — The bicarbonate bath is prepared in a 
cast-iron kettle, turned clean and smooth 
mside on the lathe, and gilt by tlie pro- 
tracted ebullition of nearly spent gold 
baths. Water 3^ galls. ; bicarbonate of 
potash or soda, -^oz:. ; pure metallic gold, 
transformed into chloride, oz. The 
whole is boiled for at least 2 hours, 
and fresh water added to replace that 
evaporated. A part of the ^oid, in the 
form of a violet-black powder, precipi- 
tates, and requires the cooling, and de- 
canting of the liquor. This is boiled 
again and the gilding proceeded with, in 
the same manner as before described, 
except that the mercurial solution should 
be more diluted than for the baths 
of pyrophosphates. The operation is 
finished when about half of the gold in 
the liquor is deposited. The remainder 
goes to the saved waste. The bicarbon- 
ate process is inferior in most respects 
to the pyrophosphate, and is now rarely 
used 

Gilding by Diluted Bath. — ^This bath 
should be employed only as a comple- 
ment to the cleansing* process, before a 
more resisting gilding, as its results 
have little durability. Water, 2 galls. ; 
bicarbonate of pgitash, 7 oz. ; caustic 
potash, 63 oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 
3 oz. ; metallic gold to be transformed 
into chloride, oz. The whole is brought 
up to the boiling point, and a pale gild- 
ing is obtained even upon articles imper- 
fectly cleansed, and without using ni- 
trate of binoxide of mercury. It is pos- 
sible to add oz. of chloride of gold seve- 
ral times to this bath without any other 
substances. Afterwards maintain it at 
the proper strength by additions of g#ld 
and salts in the above proportions, and 
it will last for an indefinite period. This 
bath will gild about 14-0 oz. of small 
jewellery with ^ oz. of gold, whereas a 
pyrophosphate bath' gilds only about 
35 oz. of small articles with the ■g\y oz. 
of gold extracted from the liquor. 


Gilding by Btb'ring and Gold Amal- 
gam. — In the centre of a charcoal stove 
put a crucible holding a given quantity 
of pure -and dry mercury, and when the 
temperature has reached about 212° 
Fahr. add ^ the weight of gold. Stir with ' 
an iron rod until the amalgam has ac- 
quired the consistency of butter, throw 
it into cold water, and keep it there for 
use. Cleanse the articles to be glided in 
aquafortis, put them in a stoneware 
pan, and pour over them a diluted solu- 
tion of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, 
taking care to move the articles about 
all the time, in order to cover them wita 
a regular white coating of mercury. 
Add the desired proportion of amalgam ; 
on stirring the articles this is spread all 
over them. Then rinse the articles in 
cold water, place them in a large and 
deep copper ladle, perforated with nu- 
merous small holes, and having a long 
handle. Hold the ladle over a charcoal 
fire, and constantly stir it about in order 
to have the heat equal everywhere. The 
mercury of the amalgam is soon volati- 
lized, and the gold remains adherent to 
the articles. If instead of a yellow 
gilding a red one be desired, this is got 
by waxing, which consists in pouring 
upon the pieces, kept in the ladle and 
upon the fire, in a well mixed and fluid 
state; — oil, 25 parts; yellow wax, 25; 
acetate of copper, 10; red ochre, 40. 
The articles must be constantly agitated, 
and the mixture allowed to burn out, 
when the whole is thrown into a very 
diluted solution of sulphuric acid. The 
waxing is only to be done after tiie 
complete volatilization of the mercury. 
When removed from the pickle, the 
gilding has the dull ochre appearance, 
and must be scratch-brushed. , Small 
articles are brightened in a long narrow 
jbag, where they are put with copper 
pearls, or the waste from these pearls, 
and wet with vinegar water ; a to-and- 
fro motion is imparted to the bag, and 
the gilt articles and the copper granules 
polish each other. Kinse and dry in 
saw-dust, and burnish if required. " , 
Cold Gilding with the Rag. — Dissolve 
finely laminated pure gold in aqua regia 
made of nitric acid, 5 parts ; sal am- 
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inoniac, 2 ; saltpetre, Heat carefully 
upon a gentle fire ) when all the gold has 
disappeared, pour the cooled contents of 
the flask into a flat-bottomed stoneware 
pan. Into this liquor, place one upon 
the other, and in sufficient quantity, 
squares of linen cloth, strike them with 
a glass rod, in order that they may 
equally absorb the chloride of gold. 
Each square of cloth is taken out with 
wooden pincers, well drained, and spread 
for drying in a dark chamber. When 
nearly dry, each piece of cloth, sup- 
ported upon glass rods, is placed on top of 
a charcoal fire, and soon takes fire. The 
combustion is aided by the presence of 
the saltpetre, and is finisned upon a 
mai’ble slab. Grind the ashes under a 
muller, collect and keep them between 
the folds of a parchment leaf, around 
which a wet cloth has been folded. The 
powder is then ready to use; mix it 
upon a slab with a few drops of water, 
and with this paste rub the well-cleaned 
surfaces of the silver to be gilt. The 
smooth surfaces are rubbed with the 
thumb, the fillets or grooves with a fine 
cork cut to the proper shape, and the 
corners or angles with a stick of soft 
wood, such as linden or poplar ; the arti- 
cles are then burnished. This gilding is 
very thin, but quite resisting, especially 
after the action of the burnishing tool, 
which forces the gold into the pores of 
the silver. If a red shade be desired, 
add a small proportion of pure copper to 
the gold to be dissolved in aqua regia. 

Gilding with the Brush or with Shell 
Gold . — The gold powder is prepared by 
rubbing the cuttings of gold-beaters' 
foil under the muller ; to prevent them 
from being blown away, add a small 
quantity of white honey. AVhen fine 
enough put the paste into water, by 
which the honey is dissolved. After 
several washings, settlings, and decant- 
ings, allow the powder to dry. In case 
of hurry, the washing may be performed 
upon a paper filter. The dry powder is 
again ground with a little gummy 
water, and the paste spread over the in • 
side of a mussel-shell. The gold powder 
IS mixed with gum water, and applied 
with a brush upon the parts to be 


mended, and allowed to dry. If a green 
gold powder be desired, mix silver /oil 
with the gold cuttings. An addition of 
rose copper foil produces a red gold. 
The preparation is the same for silver 
powder employed for mending slight de- 
fects in silver articles not exposed to 
friction. 

Gold Eliectroplating. — It is not 
always necessary in electrogildiiig to 
use a battei’y, for the contact of two 
heterogeneous vessels, especially within 
a salt or acid liquor, is enough to pro- 
duce electricity ; thus it is sufficient to 
plunge the articles, attached by zinc 
wires, into^gold baths prepared for the 
use of batteries, to have the operation 
taking place m the same manner as 
with a separate battery. Electrogild- 
ing in the cold is employed for large 
pieces, such as clocks; whilst elec- 
trogilding by heat is more adapted to 
the gilding of small articles, such as 
forks and spoons. The deposits produced 
by hot gilding are more smooth and 
clean, the colour is deeper, and the arti- 
cles when removed from the bath may 
not require colouring ; and with the 
same quantity of gold, gilding by heat 
is much more durable than that ob- 
tained from cold baths. Steel, tin, or 
lead can be gilt in hot baths, bm. not in 
cold. 

Gold Electrogilding Baths . — 1. Dis- 
tilled water, 2^ gallons ; cyanide of po- 
tassium, ordinary 70 per cent., 10^ oz. ; 
pure gold, 3| oz- ; aqua ammonia, 
I?! oz. Heat the gold in a glass flask 
with y oz. of pure hydrochloric acid, 
and 4§ oz. of pure nitric acid. When 
the gold is dissolved, continue the heat 
in order to expel the acid fumes, and 
until the colour of the liquid is dark 
red, nearly black. Remove from the 
fire, and dissolve the crystalline mass 
fomed in cooling in 3 or 4 pints of 
watei’, and pour into a large porcelain 
dish. Add the ammonia, which pro- 
duces an abundant yellow precipitate of 
gold ammonium; pour upon filtering 
paper, and the filtered liquid, which still 
contains traces of gold, is kept with the 
saved waste. ^ Wash the precipitate 
remaining upon the filter several times 
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with cold water, until it no longer 
smells of ammonia. It must not be 
dri(?i, as it is a fulminating mixture, 
and consoqiiontly very dangerous. Next 
dissolve in the vessel used as a bath 
the cyanide of potassium in the dis- 
tilled water. Filter, and add the wet 
gold ammonium, which rapidly dissolves 
when stirred, and forms a clear gold 
bath. But before using it cold, the am- 
monia should be expelled by boiling for 
about one hour. For a newly-prepared 
cold electrogilding bath, the ordinary 
cyanide of potassium is preferable, on 
account of the potash it contains, which 
readers the liquor a bettejk conductor 
of electricity. But for the preserva- 
tion of the strength, the pure cya- 
nide is better, as it possesses the advan- 
tage of a constant composition, and does 
not load the solution with foreign salts. 
The gold solution for maintaining the 
metallic strength of the bath is pre- 
pared as follows ; — Transform the gold 
into precipitate of gold ammonium, 
as above described, place it in water, 

2 pints of water to 4 oz. of gold, then 
add cyanide of potassium until the 
liquor is colourless. If there is not suf- 
ficient water with the gold ammonium, 
the liquor will be dark red, and will 
not be decolourized by cyanide. 2. Dis- 
tilled water, gallons ; cyanide of 
potassium, pure, 7 oz. ; or ordinary 
cyanide, according to strength, 10 to 
14 oz. ; pure gold, 3| oz. Make a neu- 
tral chloride of gold, as in the preceding 
formula, and, when cold and crystal- 
lized, dissolve it in 3| pints of water. 
Filter if needed. Dissolve the cyanide in 
14 pints of water, filter, and mix the 
two solutions, which become colourless. 
When it is possible to boil this bath for 
half an hour before using it, it becomes 
a better conductor of electricity, and- 
the gilding is more uniform. Its 
strength is maintained by additionsxof 
neutral chloride of gold and pure cya- 
nide of potassium, from 1 to 1| of pure 
cyanide to 1 of gold. Both the above 
baths may be diluted with once or twice 
their volume of water ; the gilding will 
remain fine, but the proportion of gold 
deposited will be less in a given length 


of time. 3. Yellow prussiate of potash, 

7 oz. ; pure carbonate of potash, 5 oz. 
sal ammoniac, 1 oz. ; pure gold trans- 
formed into chloride, J oz. ; water, 
2|. gallons. Boil all the salts together, 
less the chloride of gold, separate by 
filtration the precipitate of carbonate of 
iron, then add the chloride of gold dis- 
solved in a little water, and allow the 
bath to cool ofi’. Any kind of gold salt, 
and the oxide, or even finely-powdered 
metal, may take the place of the chloride 
of gold ; but the latter is preferred on 
account of the facility of its prepara- 
tion, and of its solubility. Any kind of 
gold salt will be transformed into cya- 
nide by the cyanide of potassium. The 
small proportion of the chloride of po- 
tassium resulting from the transforma- 
tion of the chloride of gold into 'Cyanide 
does not prevent the good working of 
the baths. The addition of a little 
prussic acid produces a brighter, but 
thinner, gilding. The indicated cya- 
nides may be replaced by the cyanides 
of sodium, calcium, and ammonium. 
Cold gilding baths are generally kept 
in porcelain or stoneware vessels; but 
for large volumes of liquor use wooden 
troughs lined with gutta-percha plates. 
The sides of the troughs support anodes 
of laminated gold, which dip entirely 
into the liquor, and are held by small 
platinum wires ; they are connected 
with the positive pole of the battery. 
Suspend the articles by means of me- 
tallic slinging wires to a movable frame 
of clean brass rods connected with the 
! negative pole. The deposit of gold 
should be pure yellow, but it has some- 
times a dull earthy grey colour. In 
that case scratch-brush it with the 
greatest care, and then pass it through 
the ormolu colouring. The gold anode 
conducts the. electricity, and also main- 
tains the metallic strength of the bath 
up to a certain point ; but it is neces- 
sary to add now and then either the 
oxide or the chloride of gold, and a cer- 
tain proportion of cyanide of potassium, 
to make up for that transformed into 
carbonate of potash and cyanide of am- 
monia.: The proportion of cyanide is 
fibout double that of the chloride of 
• = ■ ' ■ o 
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/old added ; this is ascertained by the 
colour of the hath and the shade of the 
deposit ; if the propbi-tion of the chlo- 
ride of gold is too great, add more cya- 
nide. If gold predominates, the deposit 
is quite black or dark red ; when the 
cyanide is in excess, the gilding is very 
slow and grey, and it will sometimes 
happen that pieces already gilt will lose 
their gold. When the bath is not in 
use, the gold anode must be removed 
from it, otherwise it will be dissolved. 
If the anode were j^f^^'tly immersed in 
the bath, it would be rapidly cut at the 
level of the liquid ; for this reason use 
the platinum wires, w’hich are not acted 
upon. It IS remarkable that the solu- 
tions of cyanides, even without the ac- 
tion of the electric current, raf’dly 
dissolve all the metals except plafmum 
in the cold or at a moderate tempera- 
ture, and that at the boiling point they 
have scarcely any action upon the me- 
tals. Cold eiectrogilding should be 
done slowly ; and it is necessary to often 
look at the pieces in the bath, and 
scratch-brush those with an irregular 
deposit, or with dark spots. The in- 
tensity of the current should be often 
changed by increasing or diminishing 
the number of the elements, or the 
.strength or the volume of the liquors 
in the battery. With too much inten- ' 
sity in the current, the deposit is black 
or red ; it is yellow with the proper 
amount of electricity. With a weak 
current those portions opposite the 
anode only got covered with gold ; it is 
well to change the position of the ob- 
jects often, in order that the deposit 
be regular. With a freshly-prepared 
bath, it may happen that snrfoces 
already gilt will lose xheir gold by 
changing their positions. This is a sign 
that the bath contains too much cya- 
nide of potassium, and too little gold, 
or that the electric current is too weak. 
When the deposit obtained in cold baths 
is unsatisfactory in appearance, although 
the quantity is sufficient, the proper, 
shade may be imparted by — 1. The gilt 
article is steeped in a solution of nitrate 
of binoxide of mercury, until it has 
become white. It is heated afterwards 


to volatilize the mercury, and scratch- 
brushed. ' 2. Place the article into.con- 
, cent rated sulphuric acid, then heat it 
until abundant white fumes are disen- 
gaged, throw it, still hot, into a weak 
pickle of sulphuric acid. In this case, 
the acid has destroyed the organic im- 
purities which may exist in the deposit, 
and reduces the subsalts of gold to the 
metallic state. 3. Smear the article 
with a thick paste of water and pow- 
’ dered borax, or with biphosphate of 
lime of the consistency of honey, and 
heat until igneous fusion takes place. 
Then put the article into diluted sul- 
phuric aciU, which dissolves the borax 
or the biphosphate, and leaves the gold 
with its natural briglit lustre. Wlien, 
after scratch-brushing small gilt arti- 
cles, their colour is not entirely satis- 
factory, it may be iinjiroved by plung- 
ing the articles again into the bath but 
for an instant, and then immediately 
into boiling water. For gilding Ger- 
man silver, the solution should be 
worked at rather a low temperature, 
and with a less surface of anode. The 
solution should he just so weak in pre- 
cious metal, that the German silver will 
not precipitate the gold without the aid 
of the battery; otherwise the deposit 
will take place so rapidly that the gold 
will peel off when being burnished or 
scratch-brushed. 

Gold Elecb'oplating in Hot Baths is 
more regular, more rapidly obtained, 
and possesses a deeper shade, than that 
by cold baths. 1. Crystallized phos- 
phate of soda, 21 oz. ; bisulphite of 
soda, 3| oz pure cyanide of potassium, 
^ oz. ; pure gold, transformed into chlo- 
ride, 3- oz. ; distilled water, 2d- gallons. 
This is satisfactory for eiectrogilding 
^ silver, bronze, and other alloys rich in 
^copper. For gilding wrought and cast 
iron and steel directly, without a pre- 
vious coat of coppei’, the bath is modi- 
fied as follows ; — Distilled water, 2|. 
gallons; phosphate of soda, 17^* oz.** 
bisulphate of soda, 4^ oz. ; pure cyanide 
of potassium ^ oz. ; gold transformed 
into chloride, oz. The proportion of 
gold indicated is that of the metal em- 
ployed, and it is not necessary to mind 
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the weight of tlie chloride, if the pi'oper 
amount of gold is dissolved in aqua 
regia. Ten parts of metallic gold cor- 
responds to about 18 parts of neutral 
chloride, or to 23 or 22 parts of acid 
chloride such as is usually sold. Steel 
articles, after cleansing by alkalies, 
must be passed rapidly through a very 
ailuted solution of hydrochloric acid, 
wiped, and dipped into a very hot bath 
with an intense galvanic current at the, 
beginning, which is gradually dimi- 
nished by partly withdrawing the pla- 
tinum anode. Small articles of steel, 
such as peas, or watch *iiands, are 
threaded on a thin brass wire, and sepa- 
rated one fi*om the other by glass beads. 
After cleansing, they are put into the 
boiling bath, rinsed, dried, and polished 
in hot and dry saw-dust. It is pre- 
ferable to give zinc, tin, lead, anti- 
mony, or the alloys of these metals, a 
previous coat of copper, or to begin the 
gilding in a hot gold electro-bath, nearly 
worn out, and to scratch-brush the 
articles carefully. The gilding is com- 
pleted in a new hot bath, with a strong 
current. 

Preparation of the Gold Path. — 1. Put 
fo\ir-fiftlis of the distilled water into a 
porcelain dish, or an enamelled cast-iron 
Icettle, heated over a charcoal stove, and 
dissolve in it, by the aid of stirring, the 
crystallized phosphate of soda. When 
this is entirely dissolved, remove the 
liquor from the fire, filter if necessary, 
and allow it to cool off, 2. Place the 
gold in a glass flask, with h oz. of pure 
nitric acid and 1 oz, of pure hydro- 
chloric acid. Heat slowly until the 
gold has dissolved, and then more rapidly 
to expel the excess of acid. There 
should remain a thick liquid of a black- 
ish-red coloui’. Remove the flask from 
the fire, and' by cooling the contents 
form a brown-red crystalline mass, llie 
cooling is important. 3. Dissolve in a 
porcelain dish, in half the 'remaining 
water, the bisulphite of soda and the 
cyanide of potassium. • 4. Then dissolve 
the neutral chloride of gold in the re- 
maining water, and pour it slowly, 
stirring with a glass rod, into the cold 
solution of phosphate of soda ; add the 


solution of bisulphite and of cyanide. 
The whole liquor soon becomes colour- 
less; the bath is then ready. If the 
chloride of gold were thrown into the 
solution of phosphate of soda while hot, 
there would be danger of a partial re- 
duction of the gold in the form of a 
metallic powder. The hot electrogild- 
ing baths for small quantities of liquor 
are kept in porcelain dishes, but for 
large baths use enamelled cast-iron 
kettles. The temperature may vary 
from 120° to 175° Fahr. • Small articles, 
such as jewellery, are kept in the right 
hand with the conducting- wire, and 
plunged and agitated in the bath. The 
left hand holds the anode of platinum 
wire, which is steeped more or less in 
the liquor, according to the surface of 
the articles to be gilt. Large pieces 
are suspended to one or more brass rods, 
and are not moved about. The gilding 
is very rapid, and a sufficient thickness 
is obtained after a few minutes. The 
shade of tlie gold deposit is modified by 
the amount of the platinum anode dip- 
ping into the liquor. If it dips but a 
little, relatively to the surface of the 
articles, the gilding is pale ; by immers- 
ing it more the shade will become deeper 
and deeper, until it is red. The pla- 
tinum anode is connected by a conduct- 
ing wire to the positive pole of the bat- 
tery, and the conducting wire starting 
from the negative pole, touches or sup- 
ports the articles to be gilt. As a 
rule, it is preferable to, replace the im- 
poverished baths by fresh ones, instead of 
keeping up their strength by additions 
I of metal, especially for small articles. 
When gilding large pieces, maintain the 
' strength of the baths by successive ad- 
ditions of chloride of gold, or, what is 
better, of equal parts of gold ammonium 
and pure cyanide of potassium. In this 
manner baths may be made to last a 
long time, but they are open to the in- 
convenience of furnishing a red or green 
gilding, if many articles of copper or of 
silver have been gilt in them. Articles 
of copper, or its alloys, should be per- 
fectly cleansed, and may be passed 
through a very diluted solution of ni- 
trate of foinoxide of mercury. Silver 
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requires to be heated, dipped, and per- 
fectly scratch-brushed. For this metal 
the gilding should be strong, in order to 
prevent' the corners and raised parts 
from becoming white and bare ; and it is 
a good precaution to give it a coat of 
copper or brass, or a first gilding in an 
old bath. 2. Phosphate of soda, 14 oz. ; 
bisulphite of soda, 3*^- oz. ; bicarbonate 
of potash and caustic potash, If oz. of 
each ; cyanide of potassium and pure 
gold for neutral chloride, oz, of each ; 
distilled water, 2-^ gallons. All the 
substances except the chloride of gold 
may be dissolved together, and filtered 
if necessary ; then the solution of chlo- 
ride of gold is added. This bath is 
heated at from 120® to 140® Fahr., and 
produces a very fine gilding, but it re- 
quires an intense electric current. It 
does not suit for the direct gilding of 
iron or steel. 3.‘ Yellow prussiate of 
potash, 5| oz. ; carbonate of potash, 
pure, If oz.; hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia, f oz. ; pure gold for neutral chlo- 
ride, ^ oz. ; water, 1 gallon. Dissolve 
the first three salts in hot water, and 
filter the solution ; after cooling add the 
gold solution, and boil for half an hour, 
taking care to replace the evaporated 
water. 4. Pure cyanide of potassium, 
If oz. ; pure gold, for neutral chloride, 
i oz. ; water, 5 pints. Dissolve the ■ 
chloride of gold in the whole of the ■ 
water, and add the cyanide, which dis- j 
solves and makes the liquor colourless. ; 
This bath may be employed with little j 
regard to temperature, and is simple in ! 
its ingredients. Unfortunately it is not , 
uniform in its working, as it will ungild ! 
one face of the object while the other ; 
face becomes gilt, or may produce a red 
gilding at tl:e bottom and a yellow one 
at the top. These inconveniences wiliU 
partly disappear by a long ebullition. 

Management of Mot Gold Baths .' — ^The 
baths may be more concentrated, the 
quantity of water may be diminished, 
without changing the proportions of the 
salts and of the gold. But it is prefer- 
able to use diluted solutions, which de- 
liver the metal in smaller quantity in a 
given time, but more homogeneous in | 
substance. The articles should be kept j 


in constant agitation ; there is then no 
difference of specific gravity among- the 
layers of the liquor, and the gilding pos- 
sesses a uniform colour. A foil or a 
wire of platinum is preferred to a so- 
luble anode of gold when eiectrogilcling 
by the aid of heat, as it is not dissolved, 
and is more handy for regulating the 
intensity of the current, by immersing it 
more or less in the liquid. Thus with 
the same bath and battery three dif- 
ferent shades can be obtained; a pale 
colour, with the anode dipping but 
slightly ; a yellow colour, when the im- 
mersion IS ;p;reater, and a red gold, if the 
whole anode is in the liquor. In a bath 
of pink gold, composed of gold, copper, 
and silver, by increasing or diminishing 
the length of the platinum anode in the 
liquor, the deposit will have a white, 
yellow, or red shade, as the various metals 
require different deg}*ees of intensity for 
their reduction in the galvanic current. 
In hot electrogilding baths, and espe- 
cially with small articles, keep them in 
the right hand constantly moving in the 
liquid, while the left hand is employed 
in changing the position of the platinum 
anode, so as to suit the surface and the 
nature of the articles, and obtain the 
desired shade. The hot baths may have 
their strength maintained by successiire 
additions of chloride of gold with a 
proper proportion of the other salts; 
but it is preferable to wear oiit the bath 
entirely and to prepare a new one. 
When a bath is exhausted, the gilding is 
red if much copper has been gilt in it, 
and green in the case of silver articles. 
It may then be used for a first coat upon 
objects which are to be finished in a new 
bath. Thus green or white golds result 
from the simultaneous deposit of gold 
or silver in various proportions; red 
gold from the alloy of copper and gold ; 
and pink gold from the combination of 
gold, silver, and copper. 

Green and White Golds . — Add to one 
of the above ‘baths a solution of the 
double cyanide of silver and potassium, 
or a diluted solution of nitrate of silver, 
until the desired shade is obtained. The 
tints will vary from a leek-green to a 
very pale whitish ‘•yellow. This kind of 
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gliding mixed upon the same articles 
witJi red, yellow, or pink gold, will pro- 
duce splendid effects of contrast, espe- 
cially upon chased parts, where the 
green gold has a velvety lustre. 

£cd Gold. — ^IVIix in suitable propor- 
tions the electro-copper bath already 
described with one of the baths for 
eiectrogilding ; or use an old bath in 
which a great many copper articles 
have been gilt, with an intense current 
of electricity. Yellow gilding may be 
made to pass to red, by heating it after 
it has been covered with a paste of ace- 
tate of copper, cream of ^•artar, and 
common salt. Plunge the heated piece 
into a weak solntion of sulphuric acid, 
and carefully scratch-brush afterwards. 

Fmk Gold or Now Gold. — ^This kind of 
gilding is the most difficult to obtain on 
account of the different tendency of the 
various metals to galvanic decomposi- 
tion. Pink gilding, to be perfect, should 
present at the same time the red, yellow, 
and white shades, in such a manner that 
a practised eye will distinguish them. 
The articles are first gilt yellow by the 
pyrophosphate hath for dipping, or by 
the hot electro-bath. Then, without 
drying, but keeping them in fresh water, 
small packages are made weighing 
from 1 oz. to 2 oz. each ; pass lightly 
through the mercurial solution, and then 
red gilt in an old and hot bath, where a 
great deal of copper has already been 
gilt, or in a new bath composed of 10 
parts of hot electrogilding bath, first 
formula, and 3 to 4 parts of the first 
coppering solution, with battery. For 
imparting the whitish tint of articles 
gilt by stirring and of the gold alloy for 
jewellery, the red gilding is passed 
through a boiling and nearly exhausted 
bath of pyrophosphate, to which add 
one-tenth, or a twentieth, or a thirtieth 
of its volume of a silver bath, or simply • 
a few drops of a concentrated solution 
of nitrate of silver. In either case a 
blush of -silver is deposited upon the red 
gilding. This gilding should be scratch- 
brushed or burnished, and may be 
chased, but the lustre soon disappears 
on account of the proportion of copper. 
To obtain the proper pink gilding, if 


the first deposit is unsatisfactory, plunge 
the articles for a few seconds into a 
mixture of 5 parts of sulphuric acid 
to 1 of nitric acid. The copper and 
silver are dissolved, and the yellow 
gilding reappears, upon which the oper- 
ation may be begun anew. Besides the . 
variations of colour in gilding due to 
the dipping of the anodes more or less 
into the bath, and to the strength of the 
electric current, moving the articles 
about in the bath will at all times en 
able the operator to vary the colour oi 
the deposit from pale straw yellow to a 
very dark red. The temperature of the 
solution likewise influences the colour of 
the deposit, the colour being lightest 
when the solution is cold, and gradually 
becoming darker as the temperature in- 
creases. 

Gilding Watch Farts. — In gilding 
small articles for watchmakers, gold is 
seldom directly applied upon the cop- 
per; there is generally a preliminary 
operation, called graining, by which a 
grained and slightly dead appearance is 
given to the articles. 

Freparation of the Silver Farts. — 
Marks of the file are obliterated by a 
rubbing upon a wet stone, and lastly 
upon an oilstone. Any oil or grease is 
removed by boiling the parts for a few 
minutes in a solution made of 100 parts 
of water and 10 of caustic soda or 
potash ; rinse in clean water, which 
should wet them entirely if all the oil 
has been removed. The ai*ticles are 
threaded upon a brass wire; cleanse 
them rapidly in the compound acids for 
a bright lustre, and dry them carefulh'' 
in white wood savsr-dust. The pieces are 
fastened upon the even side of a block 
of cork by brass pins with fiat heads, 
•The parts are then thoroughly rubbed 
over with a brush, entirely free from 
grease, and charged with a paste of 
water and very fine pumice-stone pow- 
der. Move the brush in circles, in 
order not to rub one side more than the 
other ; thoroughly rinse in clean water, 
and no particle of pumice-dust should 
remain upon the pieces, or ’ the cork. 
Next place the cork and the pieces into 
a weak mercurial solution, which very 
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gligh^.ly whitens the copper, composed of 
—water, 2i gallons, nitrate or binoxide 
of mercury^ ^ of an ounce ; sulphuric 
acid,-|. of an ounce. The pieces are passed 
q^uickly through the solution, and then 
rinsed. This operation gives strength to 
the graining which, without it, possesses 
no adhei'ence. ^ ^ , 

Graining Powders.-^l* Silver in im- 
palpable powder, 1 oz. ; cream of tartar, 
finely pulverized and passed through 
a silk sieve, 10 oz.*, common salt, 
pulverized and sifted as above, 2 Ibs. 

2. Silver powder, 1 oz. , cream of 
tartar, 4 to 5 oz. ; common salt, 
white and clean, 13 oz. 3. Silver 
powder, 1 oz. , cream of tartar, o oz, ; 
■'Common salt, white and clean, 2 lbs. 
All these substances should be as pure 
as possible, and perfectly dry. Cream 
of tartar is generally dry : common salt 
often needs, before or after it has been 
pulverized, a thorough drying in a porce- 
lain or silver dish, in which it is kept 
stirred with a glass rod or a silver 
spoon. The mixture of the three sub- 
stances must be thorough, and effected 
at a moderate and protracted heat. 
The graining is the coarser the more 
common salt there is in the mixture ; 
and it is the finer and more condensed 
as the proportion of cream of tartar is 
greater, but it is then more difficult to 
scratch-brush. 

Silver Powder . — The silver powder is 
obtained oy immersing cleansed copper 
plates in a very diluted solution of ni- 
trate of silver made with distilled 
water. The more diluted the solution 
*s, the finer is the precipitate of silver 
upon the copper, and the more easily it 
is removed. In a glass or porcelain 
vessel A of an ounce of crystallized ni- 
trate of silver are dissolved in 2-i- gal-^ 
Ions of distilled water, and 5 or 6 bands 
of cleansed copper f of an inch wide are 
placed in it. These hands should he 
long enough to allow of a portion being 
above the liquid. Tlie whole is kept in 
a dark place for 24 hours, and now and 
then, stirred with the copper hands. 
This motion is sufficient to loosen the 
deposited silver, and present fresh cop- 
j.er surfaces to the action of the liquor. 


When no more silver deposits on the 
copper, the operation is completed, ^aud 
there remains a blue solution of nitrate 
of copper. The silver powder is washed 
by decantation, or upon a filter, until 
there remains notliing of the copper 
solution. It is then carefully dried, 
avoiding contact with hard bodies. ISu- 
remherg powder is produced by grind- 
ing a mixture of honey and silver ioil 
iij^on a ground-glass plate with a muiler 
until the proper fineness is obtained. 
The silver is separated ’ by dissolving 
the honey in boiling water, and washing 
the deposited metal in a filter, until 
there is n(j remaining trace of honey. 
The silver is then carefully dried at a 
gentle heat. 

Graining . — A thin paste made of one of 
the above powders and water is spread by 
means of a spatula upon the watch parts 
held upon the cork. The cork itself is 
placed upon an earthenware dish, to 
which a rotating movement is imparted 
by the left hand. An oval brush with 
close bristles, held in the right hand, 
rubs the watch parts in every direction, 
but always with a rotary motion. A 
new quantity of the paste is added two 
or three times, and rubbed in the 
manner indicated. The more the brush 
and the cork are turned the rounder 
becomes the grain, which is a good qua- 
lity; and the more paste added the 
larger the grain. When the desired grain 
is obtained, the pieces are washed and 
then scratch-brushed. The wire hriishos 
employed, which usually come from 
Nuremberg, are made of brass wires as 
fine as hair, very stiff and springy, it 
is necessary to anneal them upon an even 
fire to different degrees; one soft, or 
half annealed, for the first operation of 
uncovering the gram ; one harder, for 
^ bringing up the lustre ; and one very 
soft, "or fully annealed, used before gild- 
ing for removing any marks which may 
have been made by the preceding tool, 
and for scratch-brushing after the gild- 
ing, which, like the graining, must be 
done by giving a rotary , ipotion to 
the tool. Decoctions of liquorice ox* 
saponaire are employed m this opera- 
tion. 
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Ileststs. — 1. If it happens that the same 
watfh part is composed of copper and 
steel, this latter metal requires to be 
preserved against the action of the 
cleansing acids and of the graining mix- 
ture, by a composition called resist. 
This consists in covering the pinions and 
other steel parts with a fatty composi- 
tion, which is sufficiently hard to resist 
the tearing action of the bristle and 
wire brushes, and insoluble in the alka- 
lies of the gilding bath. Yellow wax, 

2 oz. ; translucent colophony, 3-^ oz. ; 
extra fine red sealing-wax, oz! ; im- 
palpable peroxide of iron oj; polishing 
rouge, 1 bz. Melt the colophony and 
sealing-waax in a porcelain dish upon a 
water bath, and afterwards add the 
yellow wax. When the whole is 
tlioroughly fluid, gradually add tlie 
rouge, and stir with a wooden or glass rod. 
Withdraw the heat, but continue the stir- 
ring until the mixture becomes solid, 
otherwise all the oxide of iron will fall to 
the bottom of the mixture. The flat 
parts to receive this resist are slightly 
heated, and then covered with the mix- 
ture, which melts and is easily spread. 
For covering steel pinions, employ a 
small gouge of copper or brass fixed to a 
wooden handle. The metallic part of 
the gouge is heated upon an alcohol 
lamp, and a small quantity of resist is 
taken with it. The composition soon 
melts, and, by turning the tool around 
the steel pinion, this becomes ’ coated. 
Use a scratch-brush with long wires, as 
their flexibility prevents the removal of j 
the composition. When the resist is to j 
be removed after gilding, place the parts j 
in warm oil or into tepid turpentine, 
then into a very hot soap- water or alka- 
line solution, and, lastly, into fresh 
water. Scratch-brush and dry in warm 
saw-dust of white wood. The holes of 
the pinions are cleaned and polished 
with small pieces of very soft white 
wood, the friction of which is sufficient 
to restore the primitive lustre. The 
gilding of parts composed of copper and , 
steel requires the greatest care, as the 
slightest rust destroys their future use- 
fulness. Should some gold deposit upon 
the .steel, it should be removed by rub- 


bing with a piece of v/ood and impal- 
pable pumice-dust, tin putty, or rouge. 
2. Again, when it is desired to obtain 
gildings of several colours upon the 
same object, resists, generally made of 
some kind of varnish, are used ; after 
having gUt an article of a uniform red 
or green colour, it is covered with a fat 
varnish, made drying by the addition of 
chromate of lead, at those places which 
are to resist the action of the new bath. 
By means of resists and successive baths, 
several' different shades can be obtained 
upon the same object. The resist var- 
nishes are applied with a brush or 
pencil, and should be thoroughly dried 
in a stove before placing the object into 
another solution. These varnishes may 
be coloured with various oxides or 
coloured salts, in order to facilitate 
their use upon those places which should 
be sharply marked ; chromate of lead 
and artificial ultramarine blue are well 
suited for the purpose. Resist var- 
ni.shes are also used for preserving the 
reverse parts of articles which have to 
receive the gilding only on the front. 
When the operation is finished, the re- 
sist is easily removed by a washing, 
first with essence of turpentine, gaso- 
line, benzine, or benzole, and then with 
alcohol ; when benzole is used, it is 
sulficient to wash the article in boiling 
water, and then to dry it in warm saw- 
dust of fir-wood. It comes out perfectly 
clean. This is not always the case with 
rectified turpentine, and it may be 
necessaiy to plunge the object into a 
hot alkaline lye, then to rinse and dry 
it in warm saw-dust. 

Gilding.— -After the preparations de- 
scribed, the gilding may be effected by 
some of the processes already mentioned. 
,Hot baths must not be employed for 
those pieces covered with the resist. 
Heat ^ of an ounce of finely laminated 
and pure gold in order to destroy all 
organic substance, dissolve in a glass 
flask with of an ounce of pure nitric 
, acid, and -I of an ounce of pure hydro- 
chloric acid. When the gold is dh- 
solved, evaporate the excess of acids, 
leaving in the flask a syrupy dark-rea 
J whole is then removed from 
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the &*e ai^d allowed to cool. Dissolve 
the chloride of gold in about 2 oz. of 
distilled water, and pour into a large 
glass vessel. Dilute with about a pint 
of distilled water, and pour into the 
liquor a certain excess of pure ammonia, 
which precipitates the gold in the state 
®f a yellow powder of ammoniuret of 
gold, or fulminate of gold, which is a 
detonating powder when dry. The pro- 
portion of ammonia is sufficient, when 
a new quantity of this reagent, being 
added to the clear liquid above the 
settled powder, does not produce any 
new precipitate. The clear liquor is 
decanted and kept among the saved 
waste. Collect the settled powder upon 
a small filter, previously wetted with 
distilled water, there wash with dis- 
tilled water until ail ammoniacal smell 
has disappeared. The filter and its con- 
tents are afterwards put into a glass or 
porcelain vessel with a quart of distilled 
water and of an ounce of pure cyanide 
of potassium, which rapidly destroys the 
gold and passes through the filter. The 
whole is filtered again, boiled for 15 to 


inches. The articles to be gilt are sus- 
pended to metallic holders, connected 
with the zinc pole of a battery, and of a 
shape appropriate to the nature and form 
of the watch parts. One or more plati- 
num wires are used for anodes, and are 
disposed in the centre or round the bath. 
The battery most generally employed 
is composed of three, four, five,' or six 
small DanielTs elements. Those with 
balloons, on account of their constancy, 
should be preferred. The slower the 
gold deposit, the finer and more adherent 
it is. When the coating is sufficient, 
wash the articles in clean water, and fix 
again upon the cork in order to proceed 
to the last scratch -brushing with a de- 
coction of liquorice, or of horse-chestnut. 

Gilding Thin Wires , — Gilt silver is 
fine ; gilt copper is half fine ; and copper 
or brass alone, is false. At the present 
time, nearly all gilt wire is gilt by elec- 
tricity ; the baths and the batteries are 
the same as those already mentioned, but 
for the success of the operation a certain 
disposition of the apparatus is required. 
Upon a brick furnace A, Fig. 58, which 


20 minutes, filtered agaJn, and left to 
cool. The bath obtained is excellent for 
gilding the most delicate watch parts, 
with an electric current regulated to suit 
the surfaces to be gilt. Several of these 
baths, in various degrees of exhaustion, 
are generally kept in glass or porcelain 
vessels fiat-bottomed, and holding from 
? to 9 pints within -a depth of 4 to 5 


may be heated either with solid fuel or 
gas, is a cast-iron enamelled kettle B, 
about 3 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 4 to 
7 inches deep, for holding tlie gold bath. 
If gas is used as fuel, the burner should 
he an elliptic ring with 25 or 30 
jets attached to it, or the same kettle 
may be used as a cold bath if desired, 
the fire being Optional. At one end 01 “ 
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the apparatus, near the batterj^ are two 
wooden stands C, supporting an iron rod 
which passes through a certain number 
of wooden spools carrying the wii’e to 
be gilt. These spools turn freely upon 
the rod, and the unwound wires, before 
dipping into the bath, are pressed against 
a copper or brass rod D connected with 
the negative, zinc, pole of the battery ; 
thus the wires are connected wdth this, 
pole. The wires dip into the bath- to ^ 
about two-thirds of its depth, and rhTe, 
kept stretched by small grooved pulleys 
E E of glass, porcelain, or ivory, rolling 
freely upon glass or ivorj^t axes, which 
are kept near the bottom by supports 
screwed on the top edges of the kettle. 
At the bottom of the bath, and crossing 
the wires to be gilt, are two or more 
platinum wires GO, the vertical branches 
of which communicate with the positive, 
or carbon, pole. These platinum anodes 
must nowhere touch wires to be gilt, as 
these two kinds of wire represent the 
two poles of the battery in the bath. 
At the other end of the apparatus is 
another series of wooden reels M, upon 
which the gilt wire is wound up. 
These reels are fixed to the square iron 
axis which traverses them, and which is 
turned by gearing, slowly enough to 
ensure a good gilding to the wire, dur- 
ing its passage through the bath. After 
, passing through the gilding bath, the 
wires are I'insed and dried by winding over 
two wooden rollers H H revolving freely 
upon their axes, and plunged by means of 
grooved rollers into the first trough, 
filled with a weak solution of cyanide of 
potassium, which cleans and brightens 
the gilding; they then pass into the 
second trough filled with water, which 
is constantly replaced, which removes the 
salts from the wires. The drying rollers* 
K, covered with several layers of calico, 
are moved by gear in opposite direc- 
tions ; the wires ai’e thoroughly dried 
in a fiat tube L, kept at a dull rcd- 
• heat in the furnace L'. In a kettle 
of the size named, 20 wires may 
be gilt at the same time. Copper 
wires are generally previously sil- 
vered and passed once through a draw- 
plate, to avoid the cleansing process 


before gilding. The more intense the 
battery, or the slower the wires pass 
through the bath, so will the deposit of 
gold be increased; and it will be well 
to weigh the bobbins before and after 
the operation, for which purpose the 
spools for winding up and winding out 
should be of the same weight. This 
gilding requires constant supervision, 
either for uniting the broken wires, the 
severed parts of which may touch the 
anodes „and' stop the operation; or for 
regulating the intensity of the battery, 
which, if too powerful, will produce a 
red gilding, or, if too weak, a green 
gilding. Saths of double cyanide of gold 
and potassium are employed, cold or 
slightly tepid ; baths with phosphate 
and bisulphite of soda are used for hot 
electrogilding, but they are concen- 
trated until the proportion of water is 
one-half of that indicated. As the 
platinum anodes do not make up for the 
metallic loss of the bath, it is frequently 
necessary to add new portions of metal 
and salts, in the manner already de- 
scribed. Pure gold wire is sometimes 
gilt, in order to impart to it a more 
uniform and deeper shade. After being 
gilt, the wire is passed through the 
draw-plate or the rollers. By the draw- 
plate it is diminished by about one- 
fourth or one-half of a number to 
remove the dulness of the deposit, and 
bring 'up the lustre. When the gilt 
wire is flattened between the rollers, its 
surface is bright or dull, according to 
the state of the surface of the rollers. 
Silvering, or any other metallic electro- 
deposit upon thin wires, can be efiected 
in a similar manner. 

Gilding with a Dead Lustre. — 1. By 
the slow deposit of a large proportion 
of gold. This gilding is very durable, 
but dull and earthy in appearance, and 
' is costly. 2. By acids; giving a dead 
lustre to the metallic surface, before 
I gilding, and by the processes indicated 
in the cleansing operations. This is em- 
I ployed for small articles, or when gild- 
I ing by dipping, for , bronze articles, or . 
large embossed work;. 3, With frosted 
silver^ by depositing xipon the object to 
. be gilt a coat of .frosted silver, and then 
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gilding m a good batli ; this method is 
expensive, the burpished parts are 
greenish, and the inteimiediaiy coat of 
silver is more easily blackened by sul- 
phur fumes than gold. 4. By copper, 
by depositing a solution of sulphate of 
copper decomposed by a battery a coat 
of this metal, which possesses a pink 
dead lustre. The whole is rapidly passed 
through the compound acids for a bright 
lustre, and the mercurial solution, and 
then gilt in a good bath. When the 
dead lustre obtained in tlie bath is per- 
fect, the compound acids may be dis- 
pensed with, and merely place the article 
in the mercurial solution before it is gilt. 
This mode is generally preferred, as the 
■ gilding is very handsome in lustre and 
colour. The burnished parts will be 
red, if vinegar or soap-water is ' used ; 
and of a line yellow colour, if the bur- 
nishing tool be wetted with a decoction 
of flax-seed, or of marsh-mallow root. If 
the gold deposit is of insufficient thick- 
ness, it will blacken in time, by the 
oxidization of the intermediate coat of 
copper. 5. Dead lustre by mercury, or 
the old process of gilding by fire, which 
furnishes the most durable gilding, al- 
though costly. 

Gilding hy Fire or Mercury, — Mer- 
cury gilding will furnish gold with a 
bright or a dead lustre, scratch-brushed, 
ormolued, and Avith different shades. 
The amalgam of gold is prepared in the 
manner described in the process of gild- 
ing by stirring, only a little less mer- 
cury is used, ill order to have an amal- 
gam about as hard as wax. This amal- 
gam is crystalline, and a certain crack- 
ling sound is heard when the crystals 
are crushed between the fingers. A 
stock of amalgam is generally prepared 
m advance, and is divided into small 
balls of nearly equal size, the value of 
which is ascertained from their number, 
and from the total weight of gold em- 
ployed. These balls are kept in ivater, 
but should not remain too long without 
being used, as the different parts do not 
then present the same composition. The 
amalgam is spread with the finger upon 
a flat, hard stone, called the gilding 
stone; and having dipped a scratch- 


brush of stout brass wire into a suiutiou 
of nitrate of binoxide of mercury until 
it becomes completely white, it is passed 
over the amalgam, a portion of Avhicli is 
carried away. The object, previously 
Avell cleansed, is scratch-brushed in erery 
direction, and the brush must be fre- 
quently dipped into the mercurial solu- 
tion to facilitate the regular aud oven 
spreading of the amalgam. This opezai- 
tion requires great care to obtain a 
uniform coat upon the hollow and raised 
parts. When the back part of a piece 
does not require gilding, the flat outline, 
and the bac^ sdge, should bo gilt, so 
that the naked copper shall cause no 
injury m the subsequent operatyjiis. 
The article, when uniformly covered 
Avith the amalgam, is heated upon a 
charcoal fire without draught, Avhich rests 
upon a cast-iron plate. It is advisable 
to employ a gilding forge, Avhich allows 
the Avorkman to Avatch the o.peration 
from behind a glass frame, which pro- 
tects him from the mercurial vapours 
The entire attention is now required for 
AA'atching the process. With the left 
hand covered Avith a thick glove of 
buckskin, turn the piece in eA^ery 
^ direction upon the fire, and, as the 
mercury disappears, Avith the right 
hand strike the article in OA'ery direction 
with a brush, the handle and the bristles 
of Avhich must be long to equalize the 
gilding, and to push the remaining 
amalguni upon those parts Avhich appear 
■ less charged Avith it. When all the 
mercury lias volatilized, the gilding has 
a dull greenish-yellow colour, resembling 
that of boxwood ; e.xamiue AAdiether the 
coat of gold is continuous. Should a 
fcAV empty places appear, add more 
amalgam, and heat the Avhole again. 
Jhe next operation is sci-atch-brushing, 
which furnishes a pale green colour, and 
requires another heating for arriving at 
the desired shade. The reheating should 
expel any remaining mercury, and pro- 
duce a fine orange-yellow colour. In 
Cvase a bright lustre is required, submit 
the object, Avith the aid of heat, to the 
ormolu process already described. To 
obtain dead lustre, the object is firmly 
fixed to an iron rod, by Aviire of the sanae 
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metalj and smeared with a hot paste for 
dead gilding, composed of saltpetre, 
common salt, and the double sulphate 
of alumina and potash. The whole is 
heated upon a brisk charcoal hre, with- 
out draught, and moved about, until the 
mixture dries and begins to fuse, vrhen 
the article is immediately placed in a 
barrel half filled with water. The 
covering of salts dissolves, and the dead 
lust]-e appears; this operation requires 
a certain amount of practice. The 
gilding must be strong to stand the 
dead lustre process, especially when the 
first trial is not successful. The red 
lines left by the iron wire disappear by 
plunging tlie object into a not too 
diluted sohition of nitric acid, or pure 
hydrochloric acid. Mercury gilders do 
not employ pure gold ; what they use 
IS previously alloyed with a certain por- 
tion of copper or silver. With the 
latter metal the gilding is green, lied 
gilding is either obtained with a dark 
ormolu or with the green for red, 
already mentioned. I 

Gilding with a parti g Dead, parti g 
Bright Lustre. — 1. Gild those parts 
with the amalgam which are intended 
for a dead lustre, and heat, scratch- 
brush, and reheat to the orange-yellow 
colour. Then, with the battery, give a 
sufficiently strong gold deposit to the 
whole, without regard to the parts already 
mercury-gilt ; scratch - brush all the 
surfaces careruliy, and sinear the electro- 
gilt portions first wnth a thin mixture 
of water, glue, and Spanish white, and 
afterwards with a thick paste of yellow 
clay. x\fter drying, cover the mercury-' 
gilt portions with the paste for d-act 
gilding, and proceed as already described. 
The Spanish white, &c., are dissolved in 
a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. 
The glued paste is to preserve the 
electro-gilt portions from the heat; 
these are again wire-brushed with all 
the care necessary for not scratching 
the dead lustre. Brushing to finish. 
This method ^vill sometimes produce 
red spots on those places which have 
been heated too much, or where the 
coas of gold was not thick enough. 
S. Gild with the amalgam, and bring 


up the dead lustre upon those portions 
which are to receive it, and preserve them 
entirely with the resist varnish. After 
thorough drying, cleanse the object by 
dipping it into acids, in the usual man- 
ner, and gild in the electro-hath. The 
resist varnish stands all these acids and 
solutions. When the desired shade is 
obtained, dissolve the varnish with 
gasoline or benzine, which, unless there 
has been friction applied, does not injure 
either the shade or the velvety appear- 
ance of the dead lustre. Wash in a 
hot solution of cyanide of potassium, 
then in boiling ivater, and allow to dry 
naturally. The resist varnish may also 
be removed by allowing the object to 
remain for a time in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid at 66° Baume, which has 
n action whatever upon the gilding. 

1 In this case, washing with cyanide is 
j unnecessary, pure water is sufficient. 
Gilding with a dead lustre, whatever 
process is employed, only suits those 
objects which will never be subjected to 
friction. Even the contact of the fingers 
injures it. A new freshness is imparted 
to old dead gildings by a w'ashing in 
caustic lye, and then in a dilute solution 
of nitric or sulphuric acid. This process 
removes dirt, grease, dust, and smoke, 
but will not remedy scratches. In the 
latter case, the objects must be scratch- 
brushed, and then heated with the com- 
position for a dead lustre. 

Gilding Zinc udth a Dead Lustre . — 
There is no artistic bronze, w'hatever 
the elegance and delicacy of its shape, 
which may not be reproduced in zinc 
. with an accuracy which often deceives 
a practised eye. A great many articles 
have a simple coating of brass, bronzed 
afterwards to imitate similar objects of 
real copper, brass, or bronze ; but others 
'* ai*e gilt by mercury, either with a dead 
lustre, scratch-brushed, or burnished. 
With tin solder fill all the holes and 
the smallest defects which may exist in 
the zinc object, and, at the same time, 
remove all seams, burrs, and rough 
spots. Aftei’wards, scour the piece by 
passing it, for a few seconds only, through 
a boiling solution of 100 parts of water 
and 5 or 6 parts of caustic soda; if 
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left too long in tliis caustic lye it will 
spoil the polish of the 2 finc, which dis- 
solves. After this scouring the object 
:s rinsed in fresh water. It is then 
steeped for half a minute in a pickle 
composed of 1 part of sulphuric acid, and 
10 parts of water, and lastly rinsed in 
boiling water. Then place the object 
in a cold or warm electro-bath of copper 
or brass, for a few moments, until it is 
covered with a thin metallic coating, 
which is deposited very uniformly if the 
object has in it no tin solder, and is per- 
fectly cleansed ; the deposit is black and 
dull on those parts which have been 
soldered, or imperfectly cleansed. In 
this case, thoroughly scratch-brush the 
article, and dip again into the electro- 
bath until the deposit is sufficiently 
thick. Most gilders use a warm bath 
for the first coating, scratch-brush, and 
complete the deposit in a cold bath. If 
a bright gilding is desired, the article 
may be rinsed in fresh water, and then 
dipped into an electrogilding hath. 

Dead Lustre G-ilding, equal in ap- 
pearance to the best mercury gilding, is 
obtained — 1. With silver. An electro- 
silvering hath is prepared by dissolving 
in gallons of water, 5^ oz. of fused 
nitrate of silver, and adding 9 oz. of 
pure cyanide of potassium ; this at first 
produces an abundant precipitate, which 
soon dissolves. The filtered liquid is the 
silver bath, in which is steeped the zinc 
article previously coated with copper or 
brass. Under the influence of a proper 
electric current, the silver deposited is 
of a handsome frosted dead lustre ap- 
pearance, and perfectly white. The 
object is then rapidly and thoroughly 
rinsed, and dipped into an electrogilding 
hath, of which we shall give the com- 
position. The dead gilding by this pro- * 
cess is very fine and silky, but is soon 
darkened by the sulphuretted hydrogen 
of the atmosphere and of gaslight, 
which sulphurizes the silver through 
the thin film of gold. 2. The galvano- 
plastic process is both more durable and 
more economical than that with silver. 
Add to the necessary quantity of water, 
one-tenth of its volume of sulphuric 
acid ; in this dissolve as much sulphate 


of copper as it will hold at the ordinary 
temperature. This solution will mark 
from 20° to 24° Baume, then add enough 
water to reduce its specific gi*avity to 
16° or 18°. This galvanoplastic bath is 
generally held in large vessels of stone- 
ware, slate, wood, or gutta-percha j and 
porous shells are immersed in it, filled 
with a weak solution of sulphuric acid 
and of amalgamating salts. Plates or 
cylinders of zinc are put into these cells, 
and are connected by binding screws 
with one or more brass rods, which rest 
upon the sides of the trough, and sup- 
port the arMcles which are to receive a 
dead lustre in this bath. The articles 
of zinc, previously 3oated with copper 
or brass, suspended to the rods, remain 
ill the solution of sulphate of copper 
until they have acquired a satisfactory 
dead lustre. A few seconds after the 
articles have been placed in the bath, 
withdraw and examine them carefully ; 
should tlie previous coat of copper or 
brass be insufficient to resist the cor- 
roding action of the acid solution of 
sulphate of copper, there is produced a 
muddy dark deposit, which is easily re- 
moved with the finger. Should this 
occur, the object must be scratch-brushed 
and placed again in the former alkaline 
baths of copper or brass, in order to 
increase the deposit which protects the 
zinc in the galvanoplastic bath. When 
the galvanoplastic dead lustre is success- 
ful, the deposit is perfectly regular, and 
of a pink shade which possesses great 
freshness. When it is irregular, marbled, 
crystalline, of a vinous or fire-red colour, 
and dull or earthy in appearance, these 
defects are due to the following causes ; 
either the bath is in a bad state of con- 
ductibility or of saturation ; or the sur- 
face of the zincs is too large in propor- 
tion to that of the objects, and therefore 
too much electricity is given out; or 
tile previous electro-deposits of copper 
or brass were insufficient or inferior in 
quality. The remedy for either of these 
inconveniences is easily found out, and 
only requires a little care and attention. 
The galvanoplastic dead lustre being 
satisfactory, two preliminary operations 
are needed to ensure the success of the 
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gilding. They consist in rapidly passing 
thff object, after rinsing, through a solu- 
tion made of water, 2|. galls. ; nitrate 
of binoxide of mercury, of an oz. ; 
sulphuric acid, § of an oz. ; then, after 
rinsing, place it in another solution 
composed of water, 2-i. galls. ; cyanide 
of potassium, 14 oz. ; nitrate of silver, 
oz. The object acquires a slightly 
white tinge in this liquor, and is again 
rinsed in fresh water, before being put 
into the following gilding bath; — ^Dis- 
tilled water, 2-i galls.; phosphate of soda, 

21 oz. ; bisulphite of soda, 3-| oz. ; cyanide 
of potassium, pure, of an ^z. ; chloride 
of gold, neutral, .| of an oz. The mode 
of preparation of this bath is given in 
the receipt for hot gilding bath. This 
bath should be nearly boiling, and 
worked with an intense galvanic cur- 
rent. The anode is a platinum wire, 
which, more or less immersed in the 
liquor, allows of the regulation of the 
amount of electricity according to the 
volume, weight, and surface of the 
object to be gilt. This gilding requires 
an energetic electric action at the be- 
ginning; this is obtained by steeping 
the platinum wire deeply in the liquid, 
to have the entire surface of the piece 
covered instantaneously ; as the thick- 
ness of the deposit increases, the anode 
is gradually removed from the bath 
until it only dips in a little. The gild- 
ing by this method has a remarkable 
freshness of tone. Before using the 
bath with battery, the zinc articles 
may be passed through a preparing 
bath; this is the same as a gold bath 
for dipping. Or the gilding may be 
done in twm operations. After having 
deposited about half of the gold in- 
tended for the object, remove it from 
the bath, wash, pass again through the* 
mercurial solution, and replace m the 
gold bath for finishing the gilding. 
After gilding, the articles are rinsed in 
clear boiling water for a few seconds to 
remove any saline matters ; they are 
then dried in the stove, or in warm 
saw-dust of firewood. All friction should I 
be carefully avoided, so as not to scratch | 
the dead lustre. When parts of this i 
gilding are burnished, their colour is ! 


green if the fi*osted surface has been 
ODtamed in the silver bath, and red if 
the galvanoplastic bath has been em- 
ployed. These inconveniences are re- 
medied by dipping the burnished article, 
for a short time, into the gold bath, 
this last deposit of gold must be so thin 
as not sensibly to impair the brightness 
of the burnished parts. Dead lustre 
electrogilding upon zinc will only suit 
such objects as have no friction to bear, 
and which are not often handled ; it is 
especially useful for clocks and similar 
articles, which remain under glass. The 
dead lustre gilding here described can 
be applied to all mqtals and alloys, pi’o- 
vided that those corroded by the solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper be previously 
coated with copper or brass ; these pre- 
vious coatings are always desirable, as 
they prevent crystalline and irregular 
deposits often formed upon metals which 
are not corroded by the bath of sulphate 
of copper. The galvanoplastic dead lustre 
upon copper is much finer when the 
pieces have been previously covered with 
copper or brass in the alkaline baths. 
Faded gildings may be renovated by 
dipping them into a w’eak tepid solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium, and after- 
wards into very dilute nitric or sul- 
phuric acid. Imperfect gildings may 
be removed by inverting the poles in a 
solution of cyanides, connecting the gilt 
articles with the positive pole, carbon 
or copper, and the negative pole, zinc, 
with the anode which becomes gilt. 
This process is employed for removing 
the gold from articles of iron, steel, and 
silver, which cannot be submitted to 
the ungilding bath. Silver, copper, and 
brass may also be removed by similar 
processes. 

Dissolving Gold from Gilt Articles,-^ 
Iron and steel articles are ungilt, with- 
out any injury to themselves, by dipping 
them into a bath of 10 parts of cyanide 
of potassium and 100 parts of water 
1 and connecting them with the positiw 
pole of a battery. A wire or foil oi 
platinum is fixed to the negative pole. 
This is inverting the position of the 
poles ; and in this case the gold applied 
upon -the iron or steel is dissolved in the 
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solution of cyanide, and partly deposited 
upon the platinum anode, from which 
it is removed in a regular gold bath. 
When there is only a him of gold upon 
iron or steel, it may be removed by the 
cyanide alone, without the aid of elec- 
tricity, but this method is slow. Silver, 
copper, and their alloys may also be 
ungiit by this process ; but the cyanide 
dissolves, at the same time, the gold, and 
Dart of the other metals ; it is therefore 
preferable to operate as follows ; — For 
ungilding silv^er, it is heated to a cherry- 
red boat, and immediately thrown into a 
pickle of more or less diluted sulphuric 
acid. The gold scales oiF, and falls to 
the bottom in the shape of spangles. 
The operation is repeated until gold no 
longer appears npon the surfiice of the 
silver, which is then white and frosty. 
This process is not adapted to light and 
hollow articles, for which the preceding 
process is better. For copper and its 
alloys, in small articles, such as false 
jewellery thinly gilt, either by battery 
or by dipping, use the following bath; — 
1. Sulphuric" acid, 10 parts ; nitric acid, 
I pai't; hydrochloric acid, 2 parts. The 
large quantity of sulphuric acid allows 
of the solution of gold, whilst it does 
not sensibly attack copper or its alloys. 
The sulphuric acid is put alone into a 
stoneware jar, and the mixture of hydro- 
chloric and nitric acids, kept in a stop- 
pered bottle, is gradually added to it as 
the operation proceeds. The same sul- 
phuric acid may last a long time, if it 
is kept -well covered, and its dissolving 
action promoted by successive additions 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids. The 
articles should be often withdraivn to 
watch the operation, which is termi- 
nated when no gold is seen, and when , 
the copper has acquired a uniform 
blackish-grey coat ; or by plunging the 
objects into the compound acids, they 
will be perfectly cleansed when the 
gold has all dissolved. 2. Saltpetre 
and common salt may be substituted 
for nitric acid and hydrochloric acid; 
the salts must be finely powdered, and 
stirred with a glass rod. 3. Foi* large 
objects, such as clocks or chandeliers, 
concentrated sulphuric acid, 66°Baufaie, , 


is put into a glass or stoneware vessel 
supporting two brass rods. One of 
these rods is connected by a conducting 
wire wnth the last carbon of a battery 
of two or three Bunsen’s inverted 
elements, and supports the objects to 
be ungilt, which are entirely covered 
by the sulphuric acid. The other rod 
supports a copper plate facing the 
object, and is connected with the last 
zinc of the battery. The electric fiuid 
traverses the sulphuric acid, and carries 
the gold from the positive to the nega- 
tive pole; ^as the copper plate is not 
prepared for retaining the gold, it falls 
to the bottom of the bath in a black 
powder, which is easily recovered. JSo 
long as the sulphuric acid is concen- 
trated, and even under the action of the 
galvanic current, it does not sensibly 
corrode the copper; and as it rapidly 
absorbs the dampness of the atmosphere, 
the vessel in which it is contained 
should be kept perfectly closed!, ivhen 
the ungilding process is not in active 
operation ; and the pieces for ungilding 
should be put in perfectly dry. if it is 
intended to sacrifice the gilt articles of 
copper or silver, let them remain in 
pure nitric acid, which dissolves all the 
metals except gold, which either fioats 
at the surface of the liquid as a metallic 
foil, or fails to the bottom as a blackish 
powder. If the liquor is diluted with 
distilled water, and filtered, all the gold 
will remain on the filter, and the solu- 
tion will contain the other metals. 

Silvering-. — ^Yl^^temng with Silver 
in a Pot . — This operation is still em- 
ployed for whitening small w'ares for 
which durability is of secondary impor- 
tance, and which simply require the 
whiteness of silver ; such are hooks and 
eyes, or buttons. This whitening is 
made as follows ; — 1. Dissolve a certain 
quantity of pure granulated silver in 
double its weight of pure nitric acid. 
The solution is largely diluted with 
water, and the metal is precipitated in 
heavy white clods by common salt or 
hydrochloric acid. Ail the nitrate of sil- 
ver has been decomposed when a further 
addition of hydrochloric acid or common 
salt to the clear supernatant liquid does 
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not produce any turbidness. The clear 
iiquprs are then thrown away, and the 
chloride of silver obtained is washed 
several times, to deprive it of all free 
acid. If this precipitate is to be kept 
some time before use, it should be re- 
moved from the sunlight, which blackehs 
it rapidly. The chloride of silver, with 
a little -water, is thoroughly mixed with 
at least 80 times its weight of finely 
powdered bitartrate of potash, and kept 
in a stoneware pot. 2. Pure silver for 
making the chloride, 1 part ; powdered 
cream tartar, salt, 83 parts of each ; a 
few spoonfuls of the paste rthrown in, 
a.nd dissolved in boiling water contained 
in a pure copper kettle. The articles are 
dipped into this bath by a hook, or in a 
basket of wire gauze, such as indicated 
in receipt for gilding by dipping. Or 
have another basin of copper, shallow 
and perforated with holes, which rests 
against the upper sides of tlui kettle. By 
means of handles, this basin can be re- 
moved at once with its contents. Stir 
the articles with a wooden spatula; 
and at each operation add a quantity of 
jiaste, proportioned to the surfaces to be 
whitened. These baths do not work Avell 
when freshly made, but improve as they | 
are more used. They acquire a dark 
green tint, due to the copper which is 
dissolved, and wliich takes the place of 
the deposited silver. Varnishing, colour- 
ing, and cleansing may be done in aqua 
fortis ; but these cleansing methods are 
inferior to those employed for gilding; 
in general, use the worn-out acids of gil- 
ders. Brighten the articles by friction 
with saw-dust. The smallest particle of 
iron, zinc, or tin introduced into the 
whitening bath imparts a red colour to 
the brass or copper articles in the liquor. 
The iron is separated by a magnet ; the 
zinc is dissolved in pickles of hydrochlo- 
ric or sulphuric acid,, which, when cold, 
do not sensibly corrode the copper arti- 
cles ; tin or lead must be picked out by 
hand. If the operation has not succeeded, 
the articles are plunged for a few seconds 
into a boiling solution of water, 2-^ galls, ; 
nitrate of silver, 3^ oz. ; ordinary 
cyanide of potassium, 21 oz. This bath 
retains its strengtii for a long time, and 


increases the brightness and whiteness 
of the deposit. The process of silvering 
by dipping has nearly superseded this 
method. 

Plated Silver is obtained by rolling to- 
gether a plate of copper of the first qua- 
lity, and one of silver ; these are either 
welded, or simply united by placing their 
hot and clean surfaces together, wetted 
with a concentrated solution of nitrate 
of silver. The two metals are reduced 
and drawn out about equally by the pres- 
sure of rolls, and long sheets or bands of 
silvered metal are thus obtained, with 
which a great many articles may be ma- 
nufactured. By this mode of operation, 
a great quantity of material is lost, as 
the objects have to he cut out from a sheet 
entirely silvered, and the waste retains a 
large proportion of that metal ; the cut 
sections present parts without silver, 
which must be hidden by ledges, or by 
silvering by another method. There is 
also the absolute necessity of employing 
pure copper, which is more costly, less 
sonorous, and not so tough as its alloys; 
but the greatest defect of the process is 
the difference of thickness of the silver, 
according to the shape of the object. 
Raised surfaces are the most exposed to 
friction, and it is just there that tbe coat 
of silver is the thinnest ; the conditions 
are reversed with electro-silvering, and 
the parts in relief receive a more abun- 
dant deposit of silver, which is a satis- 
fiictory result. The best plated silver is 
manufactured by applying upon an ingot 
of pure copper weighing 9 parts, another 
ingot of pure silver w'-eighing 1 part, to 
I coat one side only ; add another part of 
silver, if it is intended to coat both sides. 
The two are rolled together until the de- 
sired thickness is obtained. The silver 
the plated metal will be bright if the 
rollers are well polished, and dull with 
rough rollers. The only solder which 
does not injure plated silver is tin solder ; 
and when the objects manufactured are 
required to resist a warm temperature, 
nuts and screws are employed. The 
electroplating of old wares made from 
copper with a covering of silver, is often 
difficult. Supposing it is required to 
eleetroplkte . an old cruet - stand, the 
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bottom is separated from the wire^ either 
hy unsoldering or unscrewing. Smooth by 
emex'y cloth, or piimice-stone and water, 
or by powdered bath-brick brushed over 
with a hard brush. Spots of verdigris 
are x-emoved with a few di'ops of hydro- 
chloric acid. The great difficulty con- 
sists in giving a good electro-deposit upon 
the edges or mounts where thei'e may be 
some lead or lead solder ; apply to such 
pax’ts, with a i*ather soft bi’ush, a solu- 
tion made by dissolving 4 oz. of mercuxy 
in nitric acid, and adding about half a 
pint of cold water. This solution is 
lightly brushed over the lead mounts 
only ; the article and brush ai-e then to 
be vrell I'insed, and the brush and plain 
water applied in the same -way. The 
solution of mercury wdll turn the edges 
black, or dai'k grey, but the subsequent 
brushing will render them bright again. 
The fx’ame when well rinsed is ready for 
the depositing bath. If, on its fii*st immer- 
sion, any black spots appeal’, the frame 
may be removed, again brushed ovex-, and 
Jinally I'eturned to the bath. If the 
edges do not receive the coating of silver 
as readily as the other parts, the solution 
may require a little moi*e cyanide, or a 
greater battery power, or an increase in 
the surface of the anode. These lead 
edges may be pi’epai’ed for receiving the 
silver deposit by a previous coat of cop- 
per applied as follows; — ^The edges are 
plunged into a solution of sulphate of 
coppei*, with a little free sulphuric acid 
in it ; then, by touching the lead edge 
with an iron wire, it is immediately 
coated with a bx'ight deposit of copper, 
which is rinsed and becomes a good con- 
ductor for the further electro-deposit of 
silver. The coating of tin underneath 
the bottom of ci’uet frames is very dif- 
ficult to plate, unless in a solution ma^e 
expi’essly for it ; therefore it is px-efer- ; 
able to remove it either with abi'adiug i 
materials, or with niti'ic acid employed i 
with care. This pi’ocess of depositing i 
copper will be found useful not only for 
old plated ware, but also for many arti- 
cles on which are found uninily spots of 
tin solder. 

Silvering with Silver Foil — This method 
: IS never practised except upon objects 


ali’eady manufactui*ed, in their definite 
shape ; and is adapted to ail kinds or 
coppei’, bronze, or brass. It is, in cer- 
tain respects, superior to plated silver ; 
but is very difficult of execution, and has 
less adhesion to the metal underneath. 
After annealing the ai’ticles, they are 
thrown whilst hot into a bath of sul- 
' phui’ic acid with a small proportion of 
liydi’ochloric and nitric acids. They have 
then a dull and dead lustre, owing to a 
multitude of small holes, which are so 
many points of attachment for the silver 
foil. The objects, thus prepared, are 
tightly fix^d upon an ii’on rod, which is 
held in a vice. Their tempei’ature is 
I’aised to about 300° F., by means of in- 
candescent charcoal put at the proper 
place, so as to open the pores of the 
metal, which, by cooling afterwards, 
will impi’ison the silver applied. The 
silver foils, taken from the book with 
small tweezers, ai’e cut to the propel* size 
upon a cushion with an ivory or steel 
knife. After each foil is deposited upon 
the object, it is made to adhei’e by a 
light pressure of a rag pad, and aftei*- 
wax’ds by the friction of a steel burnish- 
ing tool. The parts of the silver foil which 
do not adhere are removed with a soft 
brush. Gold-beaters prepare silver foil 
either with bright or dead lusti'e. The 
latter is made to adhere only by the pi’es- 
sure of the pad, and not by the burnish- 
ing tool. This dead lustre cannot com- 
pare in fineness with that obtained by the 
battery ; howevex*, it resists handling 
and the sulphur gases of the atmosphei’e 
better. Articles thus silvered are only 
burnished after all the silver foils have 
been applied; round or cylindrical ob- 
jects are bui’nished upon the lathe, other 
forms by the hand ; there are always 
places and lines showing the vibrations 
of the burnishing tool. This method of 
silvering is only employed for very large 
objects, such as high chandeliers and 
other church ornaments. Spoons and forks 
may be covered with silver foil, as fol- 
Ipws; — First slightly silver with a dead 
lustre in a silver bath by dipping, heat, 
and then cover with silver foil, by the 
pi’essui’e of an ii-on sci’atch-brush strik- 
ing vertically, forcing the silver foils 
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itito the pores of the metal underneath. 
Burnish hy the usual method ; it is im- 
possible to obtain a dead lustre by this 
method. 

Cold Sihering ly rubbing^ with the 
thumb, a cork, or a brush. The results 
are better than those by the whitening 
process, but not yery durable; the 
method is useful to repair slight defects 
upon more durable silverings, and to pro- 
duce mixtures of gold and silver, or gold, 
upon slightly gilt objects, thus avoid- 
ing the use of resist varnishes. Make 
a paste by thoroughly grinding in a 
porcelain mortar or with a iRuller, and, 
as far as practicable, not in the light ; — 
1. Water, 3J to 5 oz. ; white fused 
nitrate of silver, or, preferably, the chlo- 
ride, 7 oz. ; binoxalate of potash, 10 J oz. ; 
bitartrate of potash, 10^ oz.; common 
salt, 15 oz. ; sal ammoniac, 2| oz. 2. 
Chloride of silver, 3§ oz. ; bitartrate of 
potash, 7 oz. ; common salt, 10| oz. 
When finely pulverized in a porcelain 
mortar, triturate it under a muller upon 
a plate of ground glass until there is no 
granular feeling. Keep the paste in a 
porcelain pot, or in a black glass vessel, to 
preserve it from the light, which decom- 
poses it rapidly. When about to use it, 
add a little water so as to form a thin 
paste, which is applied with a brush or 
pencil upon the cleansed articles of cop- 
per, or upon those gilt by dipping, or 
even upon those gilt by the battery, pro- 
vided that the coating is thin enough to 
allow the copper to decompose the silver 
paste through the coat of gold; allow 
the paste to di’y naturally, or with the 
aid of a gentle heat. The chemical re- 
action is more or less complete, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the gold deposit, 
and the dry paste is of a pink shade, or 
entirely green. The salts are removed 
by a thorough rinsing in cold water, 
and the silver appears with a fine 
frosted appearance, the brightness of 
which may be increased by a few seconds’ 
ammersion in a very diluted solution of 
sulphuric acid, or of cyanide of potassium. 
This .silvering bears the action of the wire 
brush and of the burnishing tool very 
well ; and it may also he oxidized. Should 
a first silvering not be found sufficiently 


durable, after scratch-brusbmg, apply a 
second or a third coat. This silvering is 
not so adhering or white on pure copper, 
as upon a gilt surface. For the reflectors 
of lanterns the paste is rubbed upon the 
reflector with a fine linen pad; then, 
with another rag, a thin paste of Spanish 
white, or similar substance, is spread 
over the reflector and allowed to dry. 
Eubbing with a fine and clean linen rag 
will restore the lustre and whiteness of 
the plated silver. 

For Plated Silver Beflectors — A bath 
mad^ of water, 1£: pint ; nitrate of chlo- 
ride of silver, 2 oz. ; cyanide of potas- 
sium, 10| oz. Add sufficient Spanish 
white, or levigated chalk, in fine powder, 
to produce a thin paste, which is kept in 
a well-closed pot. This paste is spread 
by a brush or a pad of old linen, all over 
the surface of the reflector, and al- 
lowed almost to dry, when it is briskly 
rubbed over by another clean dry rag 
of old linen. 

Silvering by Pipping in a Warm Bath. 
— ^For small articles a bath is made by 
dissolving in an enamelled cast-iron 
kettle in 2 galls, of water 17i^ oz. of 
ordinary cyanide of potassium. Also 
dissolve 5| oz. of fused nitrate of silver 
in If pint of water contained in a glass 
or porcelain vessel. The second solu- 
tion is gradually poured into the first 
one. Stir with a glass rod. The white 
or greyish-white precipitate produced 
soon dissolves, and the remaining liquor 
is filtered if a perfectly clear bath is 
desired. When brought to the boiling- 
point it will immediately silver the 
cleansed copper articles plunged in it. 
The objects must be quickly withdrawn. 
The silvering should immediately follow 
the cleansing, although the rinsings 
^ter each, operation should be thorough 
and complete. This bright and light 
silvering is adapted for set jewellery, 
which cannot be scratch-brusbed with- 
out flattening the clasps, and to which 
a bright lustre is absolutely necessary 
as a substitute for the foil of burnished 
silver placed under the precious stones of 
real jewellery. The employment of tho 
solution of nitrate of binoxide of mercury 
is useless, and even injurious, for this 
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bath. It is useless to keep up the strength 
of the solution by new additions of 
cyanide and silver salt ; thus reinvigo- 
rated, it gives results far inferior to 
those of the former solution. The hath 
should, therefore, be worked out as long 
as the silvering is satisfactory, and when 
exhausted, put away with the waste. 
With this process a battery and a so- 
luble anode may be used to obtain a 
more durable deposit; but the opera- 
tion is no longer a simple dipping, and 
properly belongs to electro-silvering by 
heat. A solution which, when boiling, 
produces a very fine silver coat, with a 
dead, or’ partly dead, lustre, upon 
cleansed coppers, is made by dissolving 
with the aid of heat, in a well-scoured 
copper kettle, distilled water, 9 pints ; 
ferrocyanide of potassium, '21 oz. ; carbo- 
nate of potash, 14 oz. When the liquid 
boils add the well-washed chloride ob- 
tained from 1 oz. of pure silver. This 
should boil for about half an hour, and 
be filtered before using; part of the 
silver deposits upon the copper kettle, 
and should he removed when a new 
bath is prepared. On account ot this 
inconvenience the process has been nearly 
abandoned, although the products are 
remarkably fine. All the dipping silver- 
ing baths, which contain a comparatively 
gredt excess of cyanide of potassium to the 
proportion of the silver salt, will silver 
•well copper articles perfectly cleansed, 
even in the cold ; whereas this property 
diminishes in proportion to the increase 
of the amount of silver in the hath, or 
•with the decrease of the amount of cya- 
nide. For small articles, partly copper 
and partly iron, such as those used for 
saddlery and carriage wares, a particular 
process of silvering is used. The bath 
is composed of ; — Water, 9 pints ; causti® 
potash, 6 oz. ; bicarbonate, of potash, 
3^ oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 2 oz. ; 
fused nitrate of silver, oz. The cy- 
anide, caustic potash, and bicarbonate 
are dissolved in 7 pints of water in an 
enamelled cast-iron kettle, then the 
remaining quart of water, in which the 
nitrate of silver has been separately dis- 
solved, is added to the former solution. 
‘For the silvering operation a certain 




quantity of articles is cleansed, ^ tho- 
roughly rinsed, and put into a spall 
enamelled kettle. Enough of the silver 
bath is poured in to cover the articles 
entirely, and the whole is brought to a 
boil for a few seconds, and stirred with 
a wooden spatula. When the silvernig 
appears satisfactory, the -liquor em- 
ployed is put with the saved waste ; the 
same liquid is never used for two batches 
of articles. This process gives a some- 
what durable silvering with a dead lustre, 
of a greyish white, which is increased 
in whiteness and brightness by soap and 
burnishing.'^ 

Silvering by Dipping in a Cold 
xls the batii is cold it is always ready 
for use, and the deposit is iiner and 
more unalterable, because only chemi- 
cally pure silver is deposited, without 
any mixture of subsalts. The bath is 
formed of bisulphite of soda, to which 
is added nitrate of silver, until it begins 
to be dissolved •sviih difficulty. It is 
therefore with a double sulphite of soda 
and silver that the cold silvering by 
dipping is effected. Bisulphites of pot- 
ash, ammonia, and other alkalies may 
be substituted for the bisulphite of soda, 
but the latter is to be preferred, be-, 
cause its preparation is cheaper, more 
easy, and better known. 

Preparation of Bisulphite of Soda for 
Cold Silvering , — Put into a tall vessel 
of glass or porcelain, water, 10 pints; 
crystallized carbonate of soda, 10 lbs. 
Pour a little mercury into the bottom 
of the vessel, so that the glass tube 
carrying sulphurous acid gas, •which has 
to he placed into it, may not be stopped 
by the crystals formed during the ope- 
ration. Arrange an apparatus for the 
production of sulphurous acid gas, and 
let the washed gas pass through tiie 
vessel holding the carbonate of soda. 
Part of the soda is transformed into 
sulphite of soda, which dissolves, and a 
part falls to the bottom as bicarbonate. 
The latter is, however, transformed into 
sulphite of soda by a continuous pro'- 
duction of sulphurous acid, and the car- 
bonic acid escapes. When ail has dis- 
solved, continue the passage of sulphur- 
ous acid until the liquid slightly red- 
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dens bine litmus paper, and thon put 
the wliole aside foi* 24 hours. After 
tiiat time some ciystals are found upon 
the mercury, and the liquid above, more 
or less colpured, is the bisulphite of 
soda for silvering. The crystals are 
separated from the mercury, drained, 
and kept for gilding baths. They are 
not suitable for silvering. The liquid 
bisulphite of soda thus prepared, should 
be stirred with a glass rod, to throw olf 
the carbonic acid which may still re- 
main. The liquor should then be again 
tried with blue litmus paper. If it 
turns a deep red, add a Ij^ttle carbonate 
of soda for neutralizing the excess of 
sulphurous acid ; if red litmus paper 
becomes blue, there is too much alkali, 
and more sulphurous acid gas should be 
passed through the liquid, which is in 
the best condition when litmus paper 
becomes violet or slightly red. This 
"solution marks from 22° to 26° Baume, 
and must not come in contact with iron, 
zinc, tin, or lead,. 

Cold Silvering Bath for Dipping. — A 
stoneware or glass vessel is about three 
parts filled with the liquid bisulphite of 
soda, a solution of nitrate of silver in 
distilled water, of medium concentra- 
tion, is gradually added while the bath 
is continually stirred with a glass rod ; 
a white fiocculent precipitate of sulphite 
of silver is produced by stirring ; this is 
dissolved by the bisulphite of soda. 
The silver solution is added so long as 
the precipitate readily disappears, and 
stopped when it becomes slow to dis- 
solve. This bath is always ready to 
work, and instantaneously produces a 
magnificent silvering upon copper, bronze, 
or brass articles which have been tho- 
roughly cleansed, and passed through a 
Aveak solution of nitrate of binoxide of 
mercury, although this last operation is 
not absolutely necessary. According to 
the length of time of the immersion the 
bath will give, a very fine whitening by 
silver is as cheap as any of the other 
described processes, A bright silvering, 
especially adapted for setting jewellery ; 
or a silvering with a dead lustre, still 
more durable, without electricity, and 
In the cold* The loss of silver is made 


good by additions of nitrate of silver. 
When the proportion of bisulphite is 
not sufficient to dissolve the metallic 
salt, add some bisulphite of soda to 
restore the bath to its primitive state. 
Silver is slowly deposited upon the sides 
of the vessel j this may be dissolved in 
nitric acid for future uses. 

Solution of Silver or Gold. for Silvering 
or Gilding without the Aid of a Battery , — 

1 oz. of nitrate of silver is dissolved in 
1 quart of rain or distilled water, and a 
few crystals of hyposulphite of soda are 
added which form a brown precipitate 
soluble in a slight excess of hyposul- 
phite. Small articles of steel, brass, or 
German silver may be silvered by dip- 
ping a sponge in the solution and rub- 
bing it over the surface of the article to 
be coated. A solution of chloride of 
gold may be treated in the same manner, 
and applied as described. A more con- 
centrated solution of either gold or 
silver may be used for coating parts of 
articles which have stripped or blistered, 
by applying it with a camel-hair pencil 
to the part, and touching the spot at 
the same time with a thin clean strip of 
zinc. 

Silver Electroplating. — Bath — 
Water, 24 galls.; cyanide of potas- 
sium, pure, 17-^ oz. ; pure silver for 
cyanide, 8f oz. The composition of 
commercial cyanide of potassium is ex- 
ceedingly irregular. The pure, or No. 1, 
contains from 90 to 100 per centi, of 
real cyanide, and is especially employed 
for gilding and silvering baths. No. 2 
contains from 60 to 70 per cent, of real 
■ cyanide; it is the article prepared by 
Liebig’s method, and is used for electro- 
baths of copper and brass. No. 3, which 
marks from 55° to 60°, is for scouring 
and preparing baths, and for photo- 
graphic operations. 1. Put in a por- 
celain dish, holding a quart, pure gra- 
nulated silver, 8| oz. ; pure nitric acid 
at 40° Baumd, 17^ oz. Heat by char- 
coal or ga^. The dish should be sup- 
ported by an iron triangle, and not in 
direct contact with the fire. The acid 
rapidly attacks and dissolves the silver 
with an abundant production of yellow 
nitrous ' vapours, which must not b« 
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inhaled. When the vapours have dis- 
appeared, there remains a liquid more or 
less colonrless, according to the pi'opor- 
tion of copper held by the commercial 
silver, which is seldom entirely pure, 
'fhe heat is then increased in order to 
evaporate the excess of acid, which es- 
capes in white fumes. The material in 
the dish swells up and dries, and, with 
a further increase of heat, melts like 
wax. The dish is then removed from 
the fire, and being held with a cloth, 
the molten mass is made to flow upon 
the sides, where it soon solidifies; the 
fused nitrate of silver, lunar caustic, is 
more or less white, or grey, according 
to the purity of the silver employed. 
When perfectly cooled, turn the dish 
upside down, and by a gentle tap on the 
sides, the mass is detached. 2. Dissolve 
the nitrate of silver in ten or fifteen 
times its weight of distilled water ; hy- 
drocyanic acid poured into this solution 
immediately produces an abundant white 
precipitate of cyanide of silver, A suffi- 
cient quantity of prussic acid has been 
employed when, by adding a few drops 
of it to the clear liquid, no precipitate 
or turbidity appears. Throw the liquid 
upon a filter of calico stretched on a 
wooden frame, the cyanide of silver re- 
mains on the cloth, the solution with 
the nitric acid and excess of prussic acid 
passes through. Wash the precipitate 
left upon the filter two or three times 
with pure water. 3. This cyanide of 
silver is put into the vessel intended 
for the bath, and stirred with the 2-i 
galls, of water. The cyanide of potas- 
sium is then added, dissolves it, and also 
dissolves the cyanide of silver, thus 
giving a solution of a double cyanide of 
potassium and silver. Those who em- 
ploy small baths, often renovated, may 
substitute for the cyanide of silver the 
chloride, or the nitrate of this metal. 
In the latter case, the quantity of cya- 
nide of potassium should be increased. . 
Such baths will be prepared as follows ; 
— 1. The nitrate of silver is prepared in 
the manner indicated above, and oz. 
of it, nearly equal to 3^ oz. of pure : 
silver, are dissolved in 2-i. galls, of ; 
water, 2. The cyanide of potassium i 


Ko. 1, about 8| oz., is then added. 
Stir to facilitate the solution, filter .the 
liquor, to sepai-ate the iron contained in 
' the cyanide. This operation may m 
some cases he dispensed with, because 
the iron rapidly falls to the bottom of 
the bath, and the solution becomes limpid. 
The proportion of cyanide of potassium 
employed is more than is required for 
dissolving the silver, as part of good 
cyanide is sufficient for 1 part of silver ; 
but unless there is an excess of cyanide 
of potassium, the liquors do not conduct 
electricity well, and the deposit of silver 
is granulated<*-and irregular. The silver- 
ing is effected with a battery, and with 
baths either warm or cold. The latter 
method is generally adopted for articles 
which require great solidity. The hot 
process is used for small articles, and is 
preferable for steel, iron, zinc, lead, and 
tin which have been previously electro- 
coppered. The hot baths are generally 
kept in enamelled cast-iron kettles, and 
the articles are either suspended, or 
moved constantly about in them. The 
preliminary cleansing in acids, and pas- 
sing through the mercurial solution, are 
necessary. A somewhat energetic cur- 
rent is needed, especially when the ar- 
ticles are moved about, in order to ope- 
rate rapidly. There is too much elec- 
tricity when the articles connected with 
the negative pole of the battery become 
grey or black,. and produce many bub- 
bles of gas. A platinum, large wire or 
thin foil anode, is generally preferred to 
the soluble anode of silver employed in 
cold baths, hut the solution is rapidly 
impoverished. In hot silvering baths, 
the separate battery is often replaced by 
a zinc wire wrapped around the articles. 
The points of contact of the two metals 
fire black or grey, but the stain disap- 
pears by plunging the object into the 
liquor for a few moments, after it has 
been separated from the zinc, and care- 
fully scratch-brushed. Instead of sepa- 
rate batteries, a simple apparatus may 
be made of a glass, porcelain, or stone- 
ware vessel holding the bath, and in the 
centre of which is a porous jar filled 
with a solution of 10 per cent, of cya- 
nide of wtassium or common salt. The 
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cylinder of zinc, immersed in this porous 
jar, carries a larger circle of brass wire, 
the cross diameters of which are soldered 
to the zinc. This brass ring projects 
over the bath, and the articles, suspended 
to the ring by slinging wires, hang 
down into the bath. At the beginning, 
the operation goes on rapidly, and the 
deposit is good; but, after a time, the 
solution of zinc traverses the porous cell 
and impairs the purity of the bath. An 
impoverished hot bath is reinvigorated 
by additions of equal parts of cyanide of 
potassium and silver salt. It is necessary 
to replace the water in proportion as it 
IS evaporated. When the silver baths 
rapidly deposit metal without the aid of 
electricity, it is a proof that they are 
too rich in cyanide, or too poor in silver. 
A deposit effected under such conditions 
is rarely adhering, especially when upon 
articles previously coppered, because the 
excess of cyanide dissolves the deposited 
copper, and the silver which takes its 
place may be removed with the finger. 
The remedy consists in adding to the 
bath only enough silver salt and no 
more, so that a piece of copper will not I 
become sensibly silvered in it, without 
the aid of electricity. The cold electro- 
silvering baths generally employed for 
electroplating such articles as table- 
spoons or forks are contained in large 
rectangular wooden troughs lined with 
gutta-percha, or made of riveted wrought 
iron. They are sufficiently high to allow 
about 4 inches of liquid above the im- 
mersed object, whose distance from the 
bottom and sides should be nearly the 
same, to give a regular deposit of metal at 
both extremities of the object. The up- 
per ledge of the trough carries two brass 
rods all round, which do not touch one 
another, one above the other, so that* 
other metallic rods, being put .across, 
will rest upon the higher or the lower 
rod, but' not both at the same time. 
Each rod is connected with one of the 
poles of the battery by conducting wires, 
the points of contact of which should be 
perfectly clean. The rod which supports 
the articles to be silvered is connected 
witli the negative pole represented by 
zinc in most batteries; and the other, 


supporting the anodes, is attached to 
the positive pole, which is carbon with 
Bunsen’s elements, copper for DanielTs, . 
and platinum with Grove’s cells. . A 
certain number of spoons and forks fixed 
to a rod, by means of copper wires, are 
cleansed at the same time, and the rod 
is placed upon the negative conducting 
rod of the trough. Then, facing these 
articles, hang upon the positive conduct- 
ing wire of the trough another metallic 
rod to which the soluble silver anode is 
attached like a flag.. Next comes an- 
other series of spoons and forks, faced 
by another soluble anode, in such a 
manner that each row of spoons and 
forks is between two anodes. The ar- 
ticles to be silvered all rest upon the 
negative conducting rod, and the soluble 
anodes upon the positive one. This dis- 
position IS for obtaining an equal de- 
posit upon all the pieces. The objects 
require turning upside down during the 
operation, in order to prevent a thicker 
deposit on the lower parts, as the richest 
part of the solution is the densest, and 
therefore lies near the bottom of the 
trough. The denser layers, being richer 
in metal, deposit it more abundantly 
upon the direction which they follow, 
and form grooves which cannot be filled 
by the lighter and poorer currents. It 
is, therefore, advantageous to keep the 
objects in constant motion. In this case 
the frame supporting the articles does not 
rest upon the trough, but is suspended 
above the bath, and receives its motion 
from a small eccentric, or other motive 
power. The silver deposit will adhere 
strongly, if the articles have been fully 
amalgamated in the solution of nitrate 
of binoxide of mercury, and have re- 
mained in the silver bath from 12 to 15 
hours, according to the intensity of the 
current. The silvering will be the 
better and finer as the intensity of the 
current is weaker, up to a certain limit. 
A sufficient quantity of silver may be 
deposited in 3 or 4 hours, but the resnlt 
is not satisfactory, and the burnishing 
is very difficult. When the articles have 
acquired a film of silver, they are some- 
times removed from the bath and tho- 
roughly scratch-brushed, cleansed in 
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alcohol, or, preferably, in a hot silrering 
bath, thence again passed through the 
mercurial solution, and finished in the 
former cold electro-bath. This first 
scratch-brushing, which is not always 
necessary, obviates the tendency of cer- 
tain alloys to assume a crystalline ap- 
pearance, and corrects imperfections of 
the cleansing process. Electro-silvering 
baths do not generally work so well 
when freshly prepared, as when they 
have been used for a certain time ; the 
deposit is often granulated, bluish, or yel- 
lowish. It is therefore desirable to mix 
a portion of old liquors with those re- 
cently prepared, or new baths may ac- 
quire an artificial age by boiling them 
for a few hours, or adding to them one or 
two thousandths of aqua ammonia. 

To prevent Meotro-silver Plating turn- 
ing Yellow by Contact with the Air. — This 
change of colour is due to the deposit, 
by galvanic action, of pure silver and of 
a subsalt, the subcyanide of silver, which 
is rapidly decomposed and darkened by 
iiglit. It is therefore necessary to re- 
move the siibcyanide by one of the fol- 
lowing methods; — 1. The articles are 
left immersed in the bath for some time 
after the- electric current has been in- 
terrupted, when the subcyanide of silver 
is dissolved by the cyanide of potassium. 
2. Having smeared the objects with a 
paste of borax, they are heated in a 
muffle until the salt fuses and dissolves 
the subcyanide. This process anneals 
and softens the metal. 3. The poles of 
the battery are inverted for a few se- 
conds, that is to say, the articles become 
soluble anodes, and the electric current 
carries away tlie subcyanide of silver in 
preference to the metal; this operation 
should be very short, otherwise the 
silver will entirely abandon the objects 
and will coat the silver sheets. 

Silver-plating Britannia Metal, Pewter, 
and all Combinations of Lead ard Tin . — 
These su*e best placed in a solution con- 
taining a good deal of free cyanide, and 
the deposit should he rapid at first. 
The surface of the anode should be about 
three times that required for German 
Sliver and the battery power strong, 
but not too intense. It is better not to 


disturb these articles in the solution at 
the beginning of the deposit. Aftei’- 
wards they may he shifted for obtaining 
a uniform coat. If the articles, when 
they have been a short time in the 
plating hath, present an uutequal sur- 
face, remove them, and brush over again 
as before; then, after well rinsing, re- 
turn quickly to the hath and allow 
them, if possible, to remain without 
further disturbance. 

Small Silver Bath for Amateurs . — ^The 
hath is a cylindrical stoneware, glass, 
or porcelain vessel. After cleansing 
and amalgamittion, the articles are at- 
tached by clean copper wdres to tlie cir- 
cumference of a brass ring, supported 
upon the top of the apparatus by three 
or four soldered cross wires. The ring 
is connected with the negative pole of 
the battery, and the positive pole wdth 
: a platinum anode, or a cylinder formed 
of a sheet of silver rolled round, which 
dips into the middle of the apparatus. 
The articles must he now and then 
turned upside down, and sideways, so 
that each face of the object will be, in 
turn, directly opposite the silver anode, 
and thus also the points of contact with 
the suspending wires receive their quota 
of metallic deposit. Points, edges, cor- 
ners, and all raised parts, offer a more 
easy passage to the electric current, and 
therefore become more coated with 
metal. As the wear of tablespoons and 
forks is greater on their convex sides, 
those parts should face the silver anode 
longer than the concave portions. 

Bright Lustre. — Bisulphide of carbon, 
in small proportion, imparts a bright 
lustre to electroplated articles. Put an 
ounce of bisul phide of carbon into a pint 
bottle containing a strong silver solu- 
*^100 with cyanide m excess. The bottle 
should be repeatedly shaken, and the 
mixture is ready for use in a few days. 
A few drops of this solution may 
poured into the plating bath occasion- 
ally, until the work appears sulliciently 
bright. The bisulphide solution, how- 
ever, must be added with care, for an 
excess is apt to spoil the solution. In 
plating surfaces which cannot easily be 
scratch-brushed, this brightening pro- 
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cess IS xevy serviceable. Care must be 
taken never to add too much at a 
timS. 

Deposits on Bolder* — -The difficulty of 
obtaining regular deposits of gold or 
silver over articles which have parts 
soldered ma^ be greatly obviated by 
scratch-brushing those parfs dry, . that 
is, without the usual liquid employed. 
This renders these refractory parts 
better conducting, provided that during 
the operation no impurities are left on 
these spots. 

Method hy which the Weight of De- 
posited Silver is directly ascertained . — 
1- The articles ai'e ‘‘cleansed' by the pro- 
cesses already described, then dried in 
saw-dust or otherwise, and weighed in a 
scale. However rapidly this may be 
done the surface of the copper will be 
slightly oxidized and tarnished ; to re- 
cover their former cleanliness the ar- 
ticles must be plunged into a strong 
pickle of sulphuric acid, and then into 
the mercurial solution. After rinsing, 
and immersion in the bath, practical 
experience will teach when it is nearly 1 
time to withdraw the articles from the 
solution. They will have to be weighed 
several times before the intended weight 
of silver has been deposited. 2. Cleanse 
the articles, and put them immediately 
into the bath, except one, which is 
treated as above, and used as a test. 
This piece is now and then removed 
from the bath to ascertain its increase 
of weight, and when it has acquired its 
proportion of silver it is supposed that 
the other pieces- are also finished. 
Strongly amalgamated articles will not 
become sensibly oxidized during the dry- 
ing which precedes their weighing. 
When the objects have been dried in 
order to ascertain the proportion of de- 
posited silver, they should not be re- 
turned to the bath without having been 
cleaned in a hot solution of cyanide of 
potassium, which dissolves the grease 
from the handling, and passed again 
through the solution of nitrate of bin- 
oxide of mercury, and rinsed. Alcohol 
may be substituted for the hot solution 
of cyanide, but the results are not so 
sure, and the expense is greater. Both 


these methods are tedious, and only give 
approximate results. 3. Remove one 
dish of an ordinary pair of scales, sub- 
stitute for it a metallic frame which 
supports the articles to be silveyed, and 
communicates through the beam* and the 
column with the negative electrpde of a 
battery ; connect the soluble anode with 
the positive polef When the articles 
are suspended to the frame, and are in 
the bath, the equilibrium of the scale is 
established by weights upon the other 
dish ; add to this a weight equal to the 
silver it is desired to deposit. The.ope- 
I’atiou will be finished when the equili- 
brium of the beam is re-established. 
This method is not mathematically ac- 
curate, but is sufficiently exact for all 
practical purposes. An automatic ar- 
rangement, by which the electric cur- 
rent may be broken at the time the 
articles in the bath have received a suffi- 
cient deposit of silver, is easily arranged, 
and saves time and metal. 

Anodes, — Should the anodes become 
black during the passage of the electric 
current, the solution contains too little 
cyanide of potassium and too' much 
silver. In this case the deposit is ad- 
herent, but too slow, and the bath loses 
more silver than it can gain from the 
anodes. Carefully add sufficient cya- 
nide of potassium. If the anodes remain 
white during the current, the proportion 
of cyanide of potassium is too great, the 
deposited silver is often without adhe- 
rence, and the anodes lose more metal 
than is deposited ; add silver salt until 
it dissolves with difficulty. When in 
good working order the soluble anodes 
become grey during the passage of the 
electricity, and white when the circuit 
is broken. The specific gravity of the 
^ bath may vary from 5^ to 15° of tile 
Baume hydrometer for salts, and still 
fui’nish good results. There is a simple 
and rapid process for ascertaining the 
state of the bath, and establishing the 
proper ratio between the silvei* and the 
cyanide. About half a pint of the 
liquor is put into a tall glass, and a 
solution of ^ of an ounce of nitrate of 
silver in 3 oz. of distilled water is 
poured into the former, drop by drop. 
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If the white precipitate produced is 
rapidly dissolved hy stirring, the liquor 
is too rich ia cyanide, or too poor in 
silver; should the precipitate remain 
undissolved after long stirring, the 
liquor is too rich in silver and too poor 
in cyanide of potassium. When the 
precipitate is dissolved but slowly, the 
liquor is in the best condition. 

Burnishing, — By burnishing, the 
roughness of an object is flattened down 
until the surface is smooth and polished, 
like a looking-glass. Burnishing is an 
important operation for electro-deposits 
which consist of a multitude of small 
crystals with intervals between them, 
and with facets reflecting the light in 
every direction. The deposited metal is 
hardened, and forced into the pores of 
the underlying metal, and the durability 
is thus increased to such an extent, that 
with the same amount of silver a bur- 
nished article will last twice as long as 
one which has not been so treated. The 
instruments employed for burnishing are 
made of diflferent materials, and must be 
of great hardness and a perfect polish. 
Such are hardened cast steel, agate, 
flint, and blood-stone. For metallic i 
electro-deposits steel and blood-stones ' 
are especially employed. There are 
several qualities of blood-stone ; its 
grain should be close, hard, and without 
seams or veins ; it should leave no white 
lines on the buimished parts, nor take off 
any metal, and its colour should be of 
an intense black-red. The steel must be 
fine and close grained, and perfectly po- 
lished. Should the polish of any bur- 
nishing tool alter by use, it is restored 
by friction upon a skin or leather at- 
tached to a wooden block, which is flxed 
to the bench. The leather is covered 
with polishing rouge in impalpable pow- 
der, or, preferably, with pure alumina : 
obtained by calcining ammonia alum in ; 
a forge Are. Venetian tripoli, rotten- | 
stone, tin putty, emery, or many other ! 
hard substances finely powdered may be I 
employed. The burnishing tools are of ; 
various shapes, such as a lance, a tooth, 
a knife, a half-sphere, or a dog’s tongue, 
and a considerable stock is necessary. 
The burnishing is divided into two dis- 


tinct operations; the first consists in 
roughing, and the second in finishing. 
The tools for the first have a shurp 
edge, whilst for the second operation 
they have a rounded surface. The 
tools for the hand or the lathe are fixed 
by copper ferules into short round 
wooden handles, so that the hand is not 
influenced by their weight; the tools 
for the arm or the vice are fastened to 
wooden handles suflSciently long to rest 
their slender part upon the arm or the 
shoulder, the stouter lower portion is 
grasped by the hand. The burnishing 
tools and the objects must be frequently 
wetted by certain solutions, some of 
which facilitate the sliding of the instru- 
ment, or with others which have a che- 
mical action upon the shade of the bur- 
nished articles. Of the first are pure 
water, solutions of soap, decoctions of 
linseed, and infusions of the roots of 
marsh-mallow or liquorice; the second 
includes wine-lees, cream tartar, vine- 
gar, alum in water. When burnishing 
gold applied upon electro-deposits of 
copper, as in gilding with a dead lustre 
by that method, use pure water for fear 
of producing a disagreeable red shade. 
A solution of green soap is sometimes 
; preferred by operators, although when 
old it imparts an unpleasant tinge, 
owing to the sulphides of the liquor. 
When the burnishing is completed, the 
surface is wiped longitudinally with a 
soft and old calico rag. The polish ob- 
tained by burnishing is called black, 
when it reflects the rays like a mirror ; 
and should the presence of mercury or 
a bad deposit prevent the tool from pro- 
ducing a bright surface, the object is 
said to be greasy. Articles which have 
been previously polished, and which 
generally receive a very trifling deposit, 
"are not burnished, but rubbed with 
chamois leather and the best quality 
polishing-rouge. Too thick or too rapid 
electro-deposits cannot be burnished, 
but must be polished by rubbing with a 
leather and a mixture of oil and pow- 
dered pumice-stone, tripoli, or tin putty. 
Coarse powders are used at the begin- 
ning, and impalpable ones at the end of 
the operation. Polished silver deposits 
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are more agreeable to tbe eye than bur- 
nished ones ; but the hardening of the 
latter renders them more durable. 

To Dissolve Silver from Silvered Ar^ 
tides. — Cold Bath, — For dissolving sil- 
. ver in the cold the objects are hung in 
a large vessel filled with the following 
mixture ; — Sulphuric acid at 66° Baume, 
10 parts ; nitric acid at 40° Baume, 1, 
in which they remain for a greater 
or less length of time, according to the 
thickness of the coat of silver to be dis- 
solved. This liquid, when it does not 
contain water, dissolves the silver with- 
out sensibly corroding copper and its 
alloys ; therefore avoid intfoducing wet 
articles into it, and keep the liquid per- 
fectly covered when not in use. As far 
as practicable place the articles in the 
liquid so as not to touch each other, and 
in a vertical position, so that the silver 
salt will fall to the bottom. In propor- 
tion as the action of the liquor dimi- 
nishes, pour in small and gradual addi- 
tions of nitric acid. Dissolving silver in 
the cold is regular and certain, but 
slow, especially ‘when the proportion of 
silver is great. The other more rapid 
process is then resorted to. 

Dot Bath. — Nearly fill a flat pan of 
enamelled cast iron with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and heat to a tempera- 
ture of from 300° to 400° Fahr. ; at 
the moment of using it, pinches of dry 
powdered saltpetre are thrown into 
it ; then hold the article with copper 
tongs in the liquid. The silver rapidly 
dissolves, and the copper or its alloys 
are not sensibly corroded. According 
to the rapidity of the solution more or 
fewer pinches of saltpetre are added. 
All the silver has been dissolved when, 
after rinsing in water and dipping the 
articles into the cleansing acids, they pre- 
sent no brown or black spots, that is, 
when they appear like new metals. 
These two methods are not suitable for 
removing the silver from wrought and 
cast iron, zinc, or lead ; it is preferable 
to invert the electric current in a cya- 
nide bath, or to use mechanical pro- 
cesses. Old desilvering liquors become 
green after use ; to recover the silver 
they are diluted with 4 or 5 times their 


volume of water, then add hydrochloric 
acid or comndon salt. The precipitation 
is complete when the settled liquor does 
not become turbid by a new addition of 
common salt or hydrochloric acid. The 
resulting chloride of silver is separated 
from the liquid either by decantation or 
filtration, and is afterwards reduced to 
. the metallic state by one of the methods 
I which will be described, 
j Desists and Deserves. — By reserves, 
certain parts of a metallic article, which 
may be already covered with an electro- 
deposit on its whole surface, are coated 
with another metal. To gild the parts 
in relief of an object of which the body 
is silvered, make a gold reserve, and use 
a silver reserve for silvering of certain 
parts of a body already gilt. This re- 
quires a little practice and care, and a 
firm hand to make thin lines with the 
hair pencil. Thoroughly scratch-brush 
and wipe the object ; the parts intended 
to have the primitive colour must be 
covered by a brush with a resist var- 
nish ; dry in the air, or in a stove, or 
upon a gentle fire until it no longer feels 
sticky. Place in the bath ; the galvanic 
deposit will only coat those parts un- 
protected by the varnish. The tempe- 
rature of the bath should be low, and 
the current weak, for fear of having 
rough lines where the deposit touches 
the varnish, from the latter becoming 
softened, or from bubbles which are dis- 
engaged at the negative pole under the 
action of a strong electric current. 
When the deposit is completed, remove 
the resist varnish with warm essence of 
turpentine, and afterwards with tepid 
alcohol; gaseine or benzole are prefer- 
able, as they rapidly dissolve in the cold 
nearly ail resinous and fatty bodies, or 
the varnish may be destroyed by a brief 
immersion in concentrated sulphuric 
acid when cold. It often happens that 
several colours and metals have to be 
placed upon the same object, such as 
silver with both a bright and a dead 
lustre, and yellow, green, red, white, or 
pink golds, or platinum. Varnishes are 
also employed for avoiding the deposit 
• of the precious metals upon those parts 
wnich do not need them. 
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Hesist or Reserve Dissolve 

in boiled linseed oil or essence of tur- 
pentine, resin, or copal; these var- 
nishes are not sufficiently coloured to 
distinguish the places where they have 
been laid on, mix with them therefore a 
certain proportion of red-lead, chrome 
yellow, or Prussian blue, which at the 
same time facilitates their drying. 

Old Silvering. — To imitate old 
artistic productions made of solid silver, 
the groundwork and hollow portions not 
subject to friction are covered with a 
blackish red earthy coat, the parts in 
relief remain with a bright lead lustre. 
Mix a thin paste of iinely-powdered 
plumbago with essence of turpentine, to 
which a small proportion of red ochre 
may be added to imitate the copper 
tinge of certain old silverware; smear 
this all over the articles. After drying, 
gently rub with a soft brusli, and the 
reliefs are set off by cleaning with a 
rag dipped in spirits of wine. Old silver 
is easily removed, and the brightness of 
the metal restored, by a hot solution of 
caustic potash, cyanide of potassium, or 
benzole. To give the old silver tinge to 
small articles, such as buttons and rings, 
throw them into the above paste, rub 
in a bag with a large quantity of dry 
lir-wood saw-dust until the desired shade 
is obtained. 

Oxidized Silver. — ^This is not an 
oxidization, but a combination with sul- 
phur or chlorine. Sulphur, soluble sul- 
phides, and liydrosuiphuric acid blacken 
silver, and insoluble silver salts, and 
particularly the chloride of silver, ra- 
pidly blackens by solar light. Add four 
or five thousandths of hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, or of quintisulphide of potas- 
sium, to ordinary water at a tempei-a- 
ture of 160® to 180® Fahr. When the, 
articles are dipped into this solution an 
iridescent coating of silver sulphide 
covers them, which after a few seconds 
more in the liquid turns blue -black, 
Bemove, rinse, scratch-brush; and bur- 
nish when desired. Use the solution 
when freshly prepared, or the prolonged 
heat will precipitate too much sulphur, 
and the deposit will be wanting in ad- 
ueycace; besides the oxidi?;atio^ obtained 


m fmhly-prepared liquors is always 
brighter and blacker than that produced 
in old solutions, which is dull and g’fey. 
If the coat of silver is too thin, and the 
liquor too strong, the alkaline sulphide 
dissolves the silver, and the underlying 
metal appears,. In this ease cleanse and 
silver again, and use a weaker black- 
ening solution. Oxidized parts and 
gilding may be put upon the same ar- 
ticle by the following method. After 
the whole surface has been gilt, certain 
portions are covered with the resist 
varnish, silver the remainder. Sliouid 
the process ^of silvering by paste and 
cold rubbing be employed, the gilding 
should be very pale, because it is not 
preserved, and is deeply reddened by 
the sulphur liquor. When tins incon- 
venience occurs from a too concentrated 
liquor, it is partly remedied by rapidly 
washing the article in a tepid solution 
of cyanide of potassium. Deep black is 
thus obtained upon cleansed copper ; — 
Dissolve 3 or 4 oz. of blue ashes, hy- 
droearbonate of copper, in a sufficient 
quantity of aqua ammonia, place the 
cleansed copper in this solution, cold 
or tepid, it will be instantaneously co- 
vered with a Bne black deposit. This 
coat is so thin that burnished articles 
look like varnished black. 

Nielled Silver. — ^This is a kind of in- 
laid enamel work, and is obtained by the 
sulphuration of certain parts of a .silver 
object. But instead of being direct, 
this is produced by inlaying the silvex 
surffice with a sulphide of the same 
metal prepared beforehand. For pre- 
paring the niel, heat a certain propor- 
tion of sulphur in a deep crucible ; heat 
a certain quantity of silver, copper, and 
lead in another crucible, and when 
melted pour into the fused sulphur, 
which transforms these metals into sul- 
phides ; then add a little sal ammoniac, 
remove from the crucible, pulverize for 
use. First crucible — flowers of sulphur, 
27 oz. ; sal ammoniac, 2| oz. Second 
crucible, which after fusion i.s poured 
into the first — silver, | oz. ; copper*, 
oz. ; lead, 2f oz. 1. After having 
reduced the niel to a fine powder,, mix 
with a small proportion of a solution of 
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sal ammoniac, hollow ont the engraving 
upon silver surface, and cover the 
whole, hollows and reliefs, with the 
composition. The article is then to he 
heated in a muffle until the composition 
solders to the metal. Uncover the pat- 
tern by a level polish, when the silver 
will appear as over a black ground. 
This method is costly, as eacli article 
must be engraved. 2. Engrave in relief 
a steel plate, and press it against the 
silver plate between two bard bodies. 
The copy is hollow, and ready to receive 
the niel. A great many copies may be 
obtained from the same matrix. 

pLATiNmi Deposits hy Dipping . — 
Copper and its alloys only will receive a 
satistactory platinum deposit ; iron, zinc, 
lead, or tin, coated with this metal, 
even after a previous coppering, give but 
defective results. The platinum depo- 
sits are obtained by dipfung thoroughly 
cleansed copper articles in the following 
solution, kept boiling ; — Distilled water, ' 
100 parts by weight ; caustic soda, 12 
parts; platinum for neutral chloride, 1. 
The deposit is bright, durable, and 
of a dark colour, resembling oxidized 
silver. 

Thin Platinum Electro-deposits . — Tlie 
platinum baths for electro-deposits will 
succeed when the chloride of platinum 
is dissolved in a solution of a salt with 
alkaline, neutral, or acid reaction, but 
sulphites and cyanides, even those having 
soda for base, should be excepted. Dis- 
tilled water, 100 parts by weight ; car- 
bonate of soda, 40 parts ; platinum for 
' neutral chloride, 1. Temperature of 
the bath, from 160° to 180° Fahr. Dis- 
tilled water, 100 parts by weight ; phos- 
phate or borate of soda, 60 parts ; pla- 
tinum for neutral chloride, 1. Distilled 
water, 100 parts by weight ; pyrophos- 
phate of soda, or chloride or iodide of 
sodium, 30 parts; platinum for dry 
chloride, 1. These baths only give ex- 
ceedingly thin deposits ; if the coating 
were allowed to increase most of it 
would be without adherence, and often 
in the form of scales. The deposit is 
black or steel grey.' 

ThieJi Platinum Electro - deposits. — 
Fill a glass liask with of an ounce of 


finely-laminated spongy or black pla- 
tinum, and a mixture of 6-^ oz. of hy- 
drochloric acid, and 3| oz. of nitric acid 
at 40° Baum^. Place the flask upon a 
piece of sheet iron perforated in the 
centre, so that the bottom of the flask 
alone receives the heat. After an abun- 
dant production of orange-yellow fumes, 
the platinum will disappear and leave a 
red liquid, which should be heated until 
it becomes viscous enough to stick 
against the sides of the flask. This 
latter part of the operation may be 
effected in a porcelain dish, the shallow 
form of which aids in the evaporation of 
the acids in excess. After cooling, the 
residuum is dissolved in 1'7J oz. of dis- 
tilled water, and filtered if necessary. 
Dissolve 3^ oz. of phosphate of ammonia 
in 17| oz. of distilled water, and mix 
the two solutions. This produces a pre- 
cipitate of phosphate of ammonia and 
platinum in a liquid of orange colour, 
which should not be separated; pour 
into it, stirring all the while, another 
solution of 17^ oz. of phosphate of soda 
in If pint of distilled water. Boil the 
mixture, and replace the evaporated 
water, until no more ammonia is dis- 
engaged, which is ascertained by the 
smell ; and until the liquor, which was 
previously alkaline, begins to redden 
blue litmus paper. When the yellow 
liquor becomes colourless, it indicates 
the formation of a double platinum salt. 
The bath is then ready to deposit pla- 
tinum upon articles of copper or its 
alloys, by the aid of heat and of an in- 
tense electric current. Copper coated 
with platinum resists nitric and sul- 
phuric acids to a considerable extent. 
If iron, zinc, lead, or tin come in contact 
with the bath they will decompose it, 
»nd the metal deposited wdli be black. 
The dead lustre of platinum is pearl- 
grey ; it is very hard, and cannot be 
brightened by scratch-brushes of brass, 
which render its surface yellow; pow- 
dered pumice-stone or iron wires 
should be employed. Platinum depo- 
sits may be burnished by an energetic 
friction, and the lustre obtained is' very 
durable.,, Platinum may be removed 
from co|>|)er by a very long immersion 
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in the hqiuors given for nngilding, but 
the success is doubtful. 

Nickel Deposits. — Nickel deposited 
by the wet way is white, with a slightly 
yellow tinge, having a dull pearl-grey 
dead lustre ; it is obtained by dissolving 
the nitrate of nickel in its own weight of 
ammonia, and diluting the whole with 
20 or 30 times its .volume of liquid bi- 
sulphite of soda, marking about 24° 
Baume'. This application is found use- 
ful when articles require to be pro- 
tected against the oxidizing action of 
damp or salt air, sulphurous gases, and 
weak acids. Nickel electrotypes stand 
the wear and tear caused by ink, and 
press much better than the ordinary 
copper ones. Another bath is a solution of 
nitrate of nickel, without excess of acid, 
precipitated by cyanide of potassium, j 
and the precipitate redissolved by more ! 
cyanide. An acid solution of nickel may ! 
be precipitated by alkalies, such as 
potash, soda, or ammonia ; after wash- j 
ing the precipitate, dissolve in cyanide i 
of potassium. A moderate battery 
power and nickel anodes are employed. 

Nickel Plating without a Battery . — 
Into the plating vessel, which may be 
of porcelain or copper, place a concen- 
trated solution of zinc chloride, dilute 
it with from 1 to 2 volumes of water, 
and heat to boiling. If any precipitate 
separates, it is to be redissolved by add- 
ing a few drops of hydrochloric acid. As 
much powdered zinc as can be taken on 
the point of a knife is thrown in, which 
covers the vessel internally with a coating 
of zinc. The nickel salt, for which pur- 
pose either the chloride or sulphate may 
be used, is added until the liquid is dis- 
tinctly green ; then put in the articles to 
be plated, previously thoroughly cleaned, 
together with some zinc fragments^ 
Continue the boiling for fifteen minutes, 
when the coating of nickel is completed. 
Weil wash the articles with water, and 
clean with chalk. If a thicker coating 
IS desired, the operation may he re- 
peated, Wrought and cast iron, steel, 
copper, brass, zinc, and lead have been 
successfully coated by this process. It 
is necessary that the objects should be 
entirely covered by the plating liquid, 


and that their surfaces should be 
thoroughly cleaned. Saits of cobalt, 
treated in the same manner, afford a 
cobalt plating, which is steel grey in 
colour, not so lustrous as the nickel, 
and more liable to tarnish. 

Zing Deposits. — Zinc is deposited by 
I the wet way and by the battery. The 
dead lustre colour is a grey bluish- 
white. Precipitate a soluble zinc salt 
by ammonia; this precipitate redissolved 
in an excess of alkali gives a satisfac- 
tory bath; any kind of zinc salt may 
also be dissolved in cyanide of potassium 
or a soluble sulphite. These deposits 
are entirely different as regards the du- 
rability, from the so-called galvanizing, 
when cleansed iron is plunged into a 
bath of molten zinc, and is thus pro- 
tected against oxidization for a long 
time, which is not the case with electro- 
deposited zinc. For depositing upon 
copper or brass, in the wet way, prepare 
finely - divided zinc, by pouring the 
molten metal into a previously strongly 
heated iron mortar, and stirring until, 
nearly cold. The powdered zinc thus 
obtained is placed in a porcelain vessel, 
and to it is added a concentrated solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac. This mixture is 
heated to boiling; and the copper or 
brass objects to be coated with zinc, but 
previously well cleansed, even with an 
acid, are then placed in a liquid where 
they obtain a brilliantly white adhering 
layer of zinc. 

Iron and Steel Deposits. — Iron may 
he deposited by the wet way, but is very 
easily oxidized. It is obtained by de- 
composing by the battery a perfectly 
neutral protochloride of iron. This 
bath is rapidly altered by the air, and 
is transformed into sesquichloride, which 
is unsuited for the purpose. The double 
chloride of iron and ammonium, obtained 
by the protracted boiling of a solution 
of sal ammoniac upon iron filings, pro- 
duces a very thin deposit of iron, very 
difficult to oxidize, which is employed 
for hardening the surface of engraved 
plates or of ordinary electrotypes. 
Double sulphates of iron and ammonia, 
or of iron and potash, and double 
chjlorides of the same basest have been 
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successfully used for electro-deposits of 
iron. , 

ANTiMOsnr Deposits. — ^This has all 
the brightness of polished cast iron. Its 
dead lustre is a slate grey, and it may 
be easily scratch-brushed and polished; it 
resembles black platinum, and may take 
its place in many cases. Boil for an hour, 
in a porcelain dish or enamelled cast- 
iron vessel ; — Water, 2.|. galls. ; carbon- 
ate of soda, 70 oz . ; finely-powdered 
sulphide of antimony, 17^ oz. Filter 
the boiling solution through paper or 
fine cloth ; by cooling it deposits a red- 
dish-yellow powder of oxysmlphide of 
antimony. Boil this powder again in 
the same liquor, and the new solution is 
the antimony bath. It is necessary to 
use the bath constantly boiling. For 
the anode, use either a plate of antimony 
or a platinum wire. 

Lead Deposits are ootained by the 
plumbite of potash or soda, which is 
prepared by the protracted boiling of 
^ of an ounce of protoxide of lead in 
oz. of caustic potash or soda, dis- 
solved in 2A galls, of distilled water. 

Coloured JSleotro- Chromic Rings . — 
After the plumbite of -soda bath' has 
cooled olf, the metallic or metallized 
article, connected with the positive pole, 
is dipped into it. Then the platinum 
wire, communicating with the negative 
pole, is gradually introduced into the 
liquor without touching the article, 
which is immediately coloured in vari- 
ous shades ; too much intensity in the 
current will hide all the various tinges 
under a uniform dark brown coat. 
When an article is unsatisfactory in its 
colouration, dip it rapidly into aqua- 
fortis, to dissolve the oxide of lead, and 
restore the metallic surface to its primi- 
tive state. This process may be used for 
the decoration of stoneware and porce- 
lain previously coated with platinum. 

Eeduction of Old Baths. — Extrac- 
tion of Gold . — All the liquids which 
contain gold, except those in which 
there is a cyanide, are strongly acidu- 
lated by sulphuric or hydrochloric acids, 
unless they are already acid, and then 
largely diluted with water. Precipitate 
the precious metal by a solution of sul- 


phate of protoxide of iron, copperas, and, 
after a few hours standing, it is ascer- 
tained that the liquor does not contain 
any more gold when a new addition of 
sulphate of iron does not produce any 
turbidity. The precipitated gold is in 
the form of a red or black powder; collect 
upon a filter, wash, and dry in an iron 
pan, with weights equal to its own, of 
borax, saltpetre, and carbonate of potash. 
Gradually introduce the powder into a 
refractory crucible heated to a white 
heat in a good air-furnace. When all 
is introduced, increase the heat and close 
the furnace, so that all the metal may 
fall to the bottom of the crucible. After 
cooling, extract the button of pure gold 
which remains. If Jt is desired to dis- 
solve the powdered gold left on the 
filter in aqua regia, it will be necessary 
to wash it several times with diluted 
sulphuric acid, to remove the sulphate 
of iron with which it is impregnated. 
This mode of reduction is adapted to an 
impure chloride of gold, to the baths by 
dipping with the bicarbonate or pyro- 
phosphate of soda, and also to the ungild- 
ing acids; but it is imperfect with 
baths holding a cyanide, which never 
coriipletely part with all the gold they 
contain, by this process. The best man- 
ner of treating the latter liquors is to 
evaporate them to dryness in a cast-iron 
kettle, and calcine the residue to a white 
heat in a good crucible. A small pro- 
portion of borax or saltpetre may be 
added to aid the fusion, but generally 
it is unnecessary. The resulting button 
of gold at the bottom of the crucible is 
red when saltpetre has been employed, 
and green with borax ; but these differ- 
ences of colour have nothing to do with 
the purity of the metal. Gold may be 
separated from liquors which contain no 
cyanide, by an excess of protochloride of 
tin, which produces a precipitate easily 
reduced by heat. Sulphurous acid will 
also reduce the gold ; but in this case, 
the liquor should be heated. Granu- 
lated gold is, obtained by running the 
molten metal, in a small stream, and 
from a certain height, into a large 
quantity of cold water. 

of Silver , — ^Liquors contain-* 
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;ng silver in the form of a simple salt, 
in solution by an acid, ax'e easily treated j 
add to them an ex(^s of common salt, 
or hydrochloric acid, the silver will be 
precipitated as chloride of silver, which, 
after washing, may be employed for the 
preparation of new .baths, or reduced to 
the metallic form. Solutions of nitrate 
of silver, or desilverizing acids, belong 
to this class. Common salt, however, 
IS without action upon the liquids which 
hold silver in the state of a double salt, 
and will rather aid the solution than 
the. precipitation ; such are the double 
tartrate of silver and potash, whitening 
bath, the double sulphite of soda and j 
silver, and the bath tor dipping. Before^ 
employing common salt, add sulphuric 
acid, which, displacing the other acids, 
restores the silver to the state of a simple 
salt, easily precipitated by common salt. 
Hydrochloric acid alone precipitates 
silver well from these solutions. Liquors 
containing silver, as cyanide, are also 
exceptions; to extract all the metal, 
use the pi’ocess employed for similar 
combinations of gold, evaporate to dry- 
ness, and reduce the mass in a crucible, 
with an addition of carbonate of soda 
and powdered charcoal. The metallic 
silver remains at the bottom of the 
crucible. To reduce chloride of silver — 
1. Put well-washed chloride of silver 
into an iron ladle, with a little pure 
water above the chloride. The greater 
affinity of iron for chlorine determines 
its departure from the silver ; and, 
after standing 24 to 30 Lours, throw 
the contents of the ladle upon a filter, 
and wash thoroughly with pure water, 
to remove the soluble chloride of iron; 
the residue. will be pure silver in a 
minute state of division. This method 
is rarely employed on account of fhe 
length of time required. 2. Well- 
washed chloride of silver, water does 
not dissolve a trace of it, is put into a 
stoneware pan with two or three times 
Its weight of zinc, and the whole is 
covered with water rendered acid by 
sulphuric acid. As soon as they are in 
contact,* these substances react upon each 
other ; the sulphuric acid and the zinc 
decompose the water, the oxygen of 


which oxidizes the zinc, which then 
combines with the acid, and forms sul- 
phate of zinc, a very soluble salt ; the 
hydrogen transforms the chlorine of the 
silver into hydrochloric acid, which is 
also very soluble in water. Before 
filtering, wait until all the zinc is dis- 
solved. The remaining silver is in 
impalpable powder, and cannot pass 
through the filter. Wash the silver 
thoroughly with pure water, and it may 
then be dissolved in pure nitric acid to 
form a pure nitrate of silver. This pro- 
cess is seldom employed, as it is diffi- 
cult to find zinc without lead, which 
will unite with and follow the silver 
in Ksubseqnont manipulations. 3. The 
chloride of silver, freed from foreign 
metallic salts by washing, is mixed 
with four times its own weight of 
crystallized carbonate of soda, and half 
of its weight of pulverized charcoal. 
Make into a homogeneous paste, dry 
thoroughly in an iron pan, and then 
place in a red-hot cnicible. After 
fusion the heat is raised, in order to 
allow the smallest globules to reach the 
bottom of the crucible. Should the 
crucible be moved at the time of the 
solidification, the silver will be of a very 
irregular shape. To obtain granulated 
silver, pour it in a small stream, and 
from a height, into a large volume of 
water. 

Extraction of Fhtimim. — 1. Iwonder 
any kind of platinum bath acid by 
hydrochloric acid, unless it is already 
so, and then plunge cleansed iron into 
it. The platinum is reduced to a black 
powder, wash, and calcine to a white 
heat. Dissolving it in aqua regia re- 
constitutes the chloride of platinum 
necessary for the preparation of the 
baths. 2. Deduce by evaporating the 
bath to dryness, strongly calcine the 
residue, then wash upon a filter to 
remove the soluble salts, and again heat 
to a white heat. The platinum thus 
obtained is soluble in aqua regia. 

Extraction of Copper Salts . — Collect 
all the liquids holding coppei* in a large 
cask filled with wrought or cast iron 
scraps ; a chemical reaction immediately 
takes place, the iron is substituted for 
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the copper to make a soluble salty and 
copiKcr falls to the bottom of the cask 
in the shape of a brown powder. The 
cask should be large enough to hold all 
the liquids employed in a day^s work. 
The iron scrap should be suspended in 
willow baskets on the top of the 
liquor, and, by stirring now and then 
the liquid with them, the metallic 
powder of copper will alone fall to the 
bottom of the cask. The same method 
may be employed for recovering 'the 
copper from old cleansing acids, or 
from worn* out galvanoplastic baths. 
The copper thus obtained ia^quite pure ; 
calcining it in contact with the air, gives 
a black binoxide of copper for neutraliz- i 
ing too acid galvanoplastic baths. 

Ashes. — Sweepings, saw-dust, residues 
from the bottoms of scratch-brushing 
tubs, filters, papers, and rags, must be 
collected, mixed, and burned in a furnace 
constructed for the purpose. The ashes 
are finely pulverized, sifted, and 
thoroughly mixed with a quantity of 
mercury, which combines wdth the gold 
and silver. The amalgams, separated 
by washing, are then distilled in east- 
iron retorts of a peculiar shape. The 
mercury volatilizes, and the gold and 
silver remain in the retort. F . '5epa- 
rating these metals, granulate tne volid 
mass and treat with pure nitric acid, 
which dissolves the silver, and is with- 
out action upon the gold. The latter 
metal collects at the bottom of the 
vessel in a black or violet powder, and 
is pure, after having been washed in 
distilled water. If an ingot contains 
only a little silver and much gold, melt 
previously with a certain proportion of 
the former metal, in oi’der to more 
easily dissolve in nitric acid. The 
ingots of silver and copper should be 
boiled in cast-iron kettles with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, which transforms 
the copper into soluble sulphate of 
copper, and silver into sulphate of 
silver, only slightly soluble. The 
separation of the two may be partly 
efiected by washing, but, generally, 
the silver is precipitated by plates of 
copper. The alloy, previous to its solu- 
tion, should be granulated. 


Galvanoplasm. Thick De- 
posits. — Galvanoplasm consists of de- 
posits with sufficient thickness to form 
a resisting body, which may be sepa- 
rated from the objects serving as moulds, 
and which will presei’ve the shape and 
dimensions of the model. A statue of 
plaster of Paris, wood sculpture, an im- 
press in wax, fruit, and similar things, 
may, after certain preparations, be 
covered with electro - deposits, for in- 
stance, which will give a deposit repre- 
senting the same shape and dimensions, 
in galvanoplastic operations copper is 
almost exclusively employed. It is pos- 
sible to have the deposits entirely of 
silver and gold; but these are excep- 
tions, on account of the cost of the ma- 
terials and of the difficulties of the ope- 
ration. The following is a summary of 
the usual requirements; — 1. To apply 
upon a metallic surface conductor of 
electricity, a deposit of copper adhering 
to the metal underneath. 2. The above 
operation being completed, the two 
metals must be separated in such a 
manner that they will furnish two 
identical productions, one of which will 
he in relief, and the other hollow, for 
casts of medals, &c. 3. To apply the 

electro-deposits upon substances not na- 
turally conductors of electricity, but 
rendered so by the process of metalliza- 
tion ; upon ornaments of plaster of 
Paris, wax, glass, or porcelain, or upon 
leaves, fruits, and insects. 4. After the 
deposit to separate the non-metallic 
model to have a perfect copper copy of 
it. For reproduction of type in stearino, 
gutta-percha, gelatine. 5. Or, if it is 
impossible to apply the electro-deposit 
of copper directly upon the model, make 
moulds upon which a greater or less 
►number of copies may be. obtained. 
This is the general case ; — ^d’he imprint of 
the model is taken with a plastic sub- 
stance, which IS rendered a conductor of 
electricity, and upon which the galvano- 
plastic deposit is effected. 

The. Baths. — 1. Put into a vessel, 
made of glass, stoneware, poi'celain, 
gutta-perch% or lead, a certain quan- 
tity of water, to which is added from 8 
to 10 percent, of sulphuric acid. If 
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in a glass yessel, or one lined with 
gntta-pei’cha, pour in the acid slowly 
and stir all the time, otherwise the acid, 
which is much denser than water, falls 
to the bottom, and slowly combining with 
the surrounding water, may cause an in- 
crease of temperature sufficient to break 
the glass or melt the gutta-percha. 2. 
Dissolve in this liquor as much sulphate 
of copper as it will absorb at the ordinary 
temperature. Stir frequently with a glass 
or wooden rod, to mix the solution ; or 
the sulphate of copper may be put into a 
perforated ladle of copper or stoneware, or 
into a bag of cloth, fixed near the surface 
of the liquid. When the liquid refuses 
to absorb any more crystals, it is satu- 
rated, and marks about 25° of Baume’s 
hydrometer. Baths of sulphate of cop- 
per, while they are working, must always 
be kept saturated ; new sulphate of cop- 
per must be introduced to replace that 
decomposed and forming the metallic de- 
posit ; for this purpose suspend to the top 
of the vessel, and in the upper portion of 
the liquid, bags always filled with crys- 
tals of sulphate of copper. It is neces- 
sary to use good sulphate of copper ; the 
best is in crystals, semi-transparent, and 
of a fine blue colour. Its solution is also 
a pure blue. These baths are always 
used cold, and are kept in vessels of 
shapes adapted to the wants of the ope- 
rator. Stoneware, porcelain, and glass are. 
the best materials for the purpose ; but 
as it is difficult to find vessels sufficiently 
large, wooden troughs covered inside with 
coats of gutta-percha, marine glue, or 
with a sheet of lead, are used, painted 
with resist varnish. 

Deposits hy Separate Batteries. — ^After 
proper preliminary operations, the object 
which is to receive the deposit is con- 
nected with the conducting wire attached ^ 
to the negative pole of the battery, zinc 
generally, and immersed in the solution ; 
and the conducting wire starting from 
the positive pole, carbon or coppei*, is at- 
tached to a foil or plate of copper, and 
this anode is placed in the liquor parallel 
to the object connected with the other 
pole. This plate should have a surface at 
least equal to that of the article to be 
covered. The deposit will begin imme- 


diately, and its progress may be seen by 
removing the object from the solution. 
If upon a clean metallic substance, the 
deposit of copper will be instantaneous on 
every part of it ; if, on the contrary, the 
surface only moderately conducts the 
electricity, as plumbago or graphite, the 
deposits will begin at the points touched by 
the conducting wire, and then proceed 
forward. With a little practice it is easy 
to ascertain whether the intensity of the 
current corresponds to the surfaces to be 
covered. The operation will be slow "with 
a weak current, 'but there is no other 
inconvenience, unless the substance of the 
mould is alterable, like gelatine. Too in- 
tense a current results in a granular de- 
posit, of which the particles have little 
cohesion between themselves, and no ad- 
herence to the mould. 

Simple Apparatus for Amateurs . — 
Place the solution of sulphate of copper 
in a stoneware, earthenware, or porcelain 
vessel, in the centre of which stand a 
porous cell filled with water with 2 or 3 
per cent, of sulphuric acid, and 1 per 
cent, of amalgamating salts. This liquid 
must surround an inner cylinder of zinc, 
upon the top of which rests a circle of 
brass wire, by two crossed bars soldered, 
or fixed in four notches on the top of the 
zinc cylinder. Suspend from this circular 
framework, projecting over the copper 
solution, a certain number of objects or 
moulds, immersed in the liquid in such a 
way as to have their faces to be covered 
near and opposite to the cell. Two small 
hair bags tilled with sulphate of copper 
crystals, should be attached to the upper 
edge of the vessel. 

Large Apparatus. — ^To cover large sur- 
faces, use a bath contained in a large 
wooden trough, lined inside with gutta- 
percha, or lead, or other substance un- 
acted upon by the bath. In the middle 
of the trough dispose a row of cells close 
to each other, and each with its zinc 
cylinder. Connect a thin metallic ribbon 
with all the binding screws of the cylin- 
ders, in contact at its extremities with 
two metallic bands on the ledges of the 
trough. The metallic rods to support the 
moulds are placed in contact with the 
metallic bands of the ledges, and there- 
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fore in connection with the zincs. If the 1 
objects are in high relief, use a circular 
trough, place the cells in a circle, and the 
mould to be covered in the centre. What- 
ever the shape of the mould, its position 
should now and then be changed, because 
the lower layers of the bath give 'more 
abundant deposits, owing to the difference 
of specific gravity of the layers more or 
less charged with sulphate^ As ffir as 
practicable, maintain the liquids in the 
bath and in the cells at the same level ; 
or it is better to have that of the bath 
slightly above that of the cell, to prevent 
tlie solution of zinc from mixing with the 
copper bath. 

I'orms Cells, — Pipeclay, pasteboard, 
bladder, gold-beater’s skin, and parchment, 
sail-cloth, and certain kinds of wood may 
be employed, but nothing equals porcelain 
clay, submitted to a certain heat, which 
hardens the paste without destroying its 
porosity. Vases made with this material 
are just porous enough, and resist the 
action of concentrated acids. 

Battei'ies, — The battery, charged as 
has been described, will work well for 24 
hours ; and, for four consecutive days, it 
will only be necessary to add small quan- 
tities of acid and amalgamating salt, in 
proportion to the volume of the cells. 
Stir the mixture each time with a glass 
rod. The fifth day, throw away all the 
exciting liquors, and substitute fresh ones, 
otherwise the zinc salt will he so abund- 
ant as to crystallize upon the zincs and 
the cells. A cell may be clogged in two 
ways,: — by the sulphate of zinc which 
having an insufficiency of water, crystal- 
lizes in the pores. In this case boil the 
cells in water acidulated by sulphuric 
acid. Or by deposits of copper caused by 
bad working ; dip the cells in aquafortis 
until all the copper is dissolved, and rinse 
in plenty of water afterwards. It is also 
possible to clean cells by keeping them 
filled with water, which, esca})ing through 
the pores, pushes out the salts and the 
acids with which they are clogged. Cast 
zinc will work, but is far inferior to 
laminated zinc, which will be uniformly 
corroded instead of being perforated. It 
sometimes happens that zinc is scarcely 
attacked, even by concentrated liquors, 


and that a multitude of small cavities are 
engraved on its surface. It also becomes 
covered with a blackish-grey crust, and 
no electricity is disengaged. These in- 
conveniences occur when the zmc is too 
rich in lead. 

Amalgamating Salt, — To avoid the so- 
lution of the zinc when the apparatus is 
not at w'ork, cleanse it in diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, and then amalgamate it by 
rolling the cylinders in a trough filled 
with mercury. 

Acid Baths. — When a bath contains too 
weak a solution of sulphate of copper, the 
electro-deposit is pulverulent, black and 
irregular. The same inconvenience occurs , 
when the liquors become too acid, be- 
cause then they do not dissolve enough of 
sulphate of copper. When the bath is too 
acid, add carbonate of copper to it until 
effervescence no longer takes place. The 
bath should then be acidified anew to in- 
crease its conducting powei*. The car- 
bonate of copper may be replaced by the 
oxide of the metal, which dissolves without 
effervescence. If, after very long use, a 
bath becomes overloaded with free acid 
and sulphate of zinc, there is no remedy 
but to start a fresh one. 

Placing the Pieces in the Bath. — The 
depth of the bath should be sufficient to 
have a little liquor above and below the 
moulds. If the moulds are lighter than 
the solution of sulphate of copper sink 
them with lead pieces covered wd.th 
varnish, with stones, or other non-con- 
ductors of electricity. When the object 
to be covered is metallic, and unacted 
upon by the solution of sulphate of coj-)- 
per, attach the conducting wire to any 
part of its surface, and it will be rapidly 
covered with a uniform deposit; if the 
ifiould is a non-conductor of electricity, 
and has been covered with some conduct- 
ing substance, such as plumbago, bronze 
powder, or reduced silver, multiply the 
points of contact, as much as practicable, 
of the electrode, by uniting the connect- 
ing wire with a number of fine copper 
wires, and making their bent extremities 
touch 'the mould at various places. This 
method gives a greater rapidity of opera- 
tion, and a uniform thickness of de- 
posit., it is especially necessary for 
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moulds deeply indented surfaces. 

As soon as the surface is entirely covered 
remove the supplementary wires. If 
only one iaee of the mould is to receive 
the deposit protect the other surftices hy | 
a resist varnish, melted yellow wax, or | 
softened gutta-percha. | 

Adhesiw Deposits upon Metals . — ■ | 
]Metals are unequally qualified to receive ' 
the galvanoplastic deposit ; and some are 
naturally unfit for it. For instance, • 
wrought and cast iron, steel, and zinc, ■ 
as soon as immersed in the solution of^i 
sulphate of copper, and without the aid 
of electricity, decompose the salt, and are 
coated with a muddy precipitate of cop- 
per without adherence. It is necessary 
to give them })rcviously a thick coat of 
cop'per in the bath of double salts before 
submitting them to the action of the sul- 
phate of copper. Tin, although present- 
ing these inconveniences in a much hiss 
' degree, should also be copper electro- 
plated in thes solutions of doulde salts 
before goirg into the bath. When the 
metal to be covered is unacted upon by 
the bath, cleanse it well, and submit it 
to the action of the current, whicli will 
give a rapid and uniform deposit ; tliis 
should not be too thick, otherwise the 
suriaces may have a coarse appearance, 
which impairs the fiuenesb of the lines of 
* the mould. With a good bath, and a well- 
regulated electric current, the delicacy of 
the pattern will not bedefacevi ova copper 
coat having the thickness of stout writing 
paper. A bright lustre may be obtained 
by scratch-brushing or burnishing ; or 
by a passage through aquafortis and 
soot, and afterwards through the com- 
pound acids for a bright lustre. 

Dead Lustre Gilding hy Galvanoplastle 
Deposit — Adhering galvanoplastic de- 
posits give a very cheap and handsome 
gilding with a dead lustre, v/hich, 
although not equal in durability, has the 
apjiearance of that obtained with mer- 
cury, already described. Having cleansed , 
the mould if metallic, or rendered it a ; 
conductor if non-metaliic, immerse it in 
the solution of sulphate of coppei*, and 
allow the deposit to acquire a dead lustre 
slightly in excess of that desired. After 
this operation, which may last from 3 


to 6 hours, remove tlie article from tlis 
bath, rinse it in plenty of water, and pass 
it rapidly through the compound acids 
for a bright lustre, which diminish the 
previous dulness of the apjjearancc. Next 
rinse in fresh water ; steep in a mercurial 
solution similar to that em})loyed for 
gilding by dipping ; rinse agiiin 5 and 
immerse in an electro-gilding bath made 
of; — Distilled water, 2-i galls.; phos- 
phate of soda, 21 oz. ; bisulphite of 
soda, 3-1 oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 

of an ounce; gold, for neutral 
chloride, d of an ounce. At first, the 
current is '^rendered suiliciently intense 
by dipping the platinum anode in deeply ; 
afterwards the intensity is diminished by 
partly withdrawing the anode until tlie 
entire shade of gold is obtained. Tl)is 
gilding requires but little gold, as the 
frosty dead lustre comes from the cop}>er. 
When the lustre of the copper is very fine 
and velvety, dispense with the dipping 
into tlie compound acids, but the rapid 
passage tlirough the mercurial solution 
is always desirable. If the deposited gold 
is not uniform, or appears cloudy, it is 
proof of an imperfect deposit in the bath, 
or of an insutlicient steeping in the com- 
pound acids. The juece should then be 
removed from the bath, washed in a tepid 
solution of cyanide of potassium, rinsed 
in fresh v/ater, dipped in the solution of 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury, and 
electro-gilded anew. This gilding bears 
burnishing well ; avoid acid avaters and 
soap, which will produce a red polisli, 
and use only the fresh solutions of lin- 
seed, or of marsh-mallow root. The tone 
of gold thus obtained k richer, deeper, 
and more durable than that produced 
upon frosted silver, the lattei being re- 
cognized by the green colour of the bur- 
nished parts. This kind of deposit may 
be employed foi\ binding substances to- 
gether, because tiie covering coat will be 
continuous. 

Galvanoplastle Deposits without Adhe-’ 
sion. — After thoroughly cleaning the 
pattern, rub it with a' brush charged 
with plumbago, or with a soft brush 
siiglitly greased by a tallow candle. 
The film of fatty substance should not 
'be seen at alL I'hc deposit obtained 
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reprcrfyiits «iii iBvm'tod image of the 
pa|.toru, and the raised parts become 
hollow. Ivemove the mould, and per- 
ibnn the same operation upon the de- 
posit, and this second deposit is the 
accurate reproduction of the lirst pat- 
tern,. . ■ ■ 

Deposits upon Non-metallig Sub- ' 
STANCES. — this process porcelain, 
ci^ystal, plaster of Paris, wood, flowers, 
fruits, animals, and the most delicate 
insects may be coated. These substances 
have no conductive power for electricity ; 
it is, therefore, necessary to metallize 
them. • 

MetaUimtion. — ^This coat should he so 
thin as not to alter the shape or the 
minutest parts of the model. 

riumbago, or graphite, is generally 
preferred, and in most cases its conduct- 
ing power is sufficient; and it may be 
applied in films thin enough not to 
impair the sharpness of the mould. The 
plumbago found in the trade is rarely 
pure. Remove the impurities by di- 
gesting for 24 hours a paste made of 
plumbago and water, with hydrochloric 
acid. Several washings with water, and 
slow drying in a stove, finish tlie opera- 
tion. If the plumbago is in large lumps, 
it should be powdered and passed through 
a silk sieve. The conducting power of 
this substance is sufficient when the 
surfaces are not deeply indented; but 
the mould should be rough euough for 
the plumbago to stick to it. 

Gilt Flumbago has a conducting power 
much greater than that of the ordinary 
substance. Prepare as follow; — In If 
pint of sulphuric ether dissolve ^ of an 
ounce of chloride of gold, and thoroughly 
mingle with it from 18 to 20 oz. of good 
plumbago. Then pour into a shallow^ 
porcelain vessel, and expose to the action* 
of air and light. After a few hours 
the ether completely volatilizes ; stir the 
powder now and then with a glass spa- 
tula. Finish the drying in a stove. 
Silvered Flmiibago. — ^Dissolve 3 oz. of, 
crystallized nitrate of silver in 3 pints of 
distilled water ; mix this solution with 
2 ibs. of good plumbago. Dry in a por- 
celain dish, and then calcine at a red 
heat in a covered crucible. After cool* 



ing, powder and sift. l^Iiimbago tiiuis 
metallized conducts electricity nearly as 
well as a metal, although it is very 
expensive. Bronze powder mixed with 
plumbago is also used. 

Metidering Moulds Impervious to Li 
quids* — Porous substances, before being 
coated with plumbago, are submitted to 
a previous operation, to render them 
impervious, by covering them with a 
coat of varnish, or by saturating them 
with wax, tallow, or stearine. For in- 
stance, with a plaster cast, cut a groove 
on the rim of the mould, place in it a 
brass wire, twist the ends, which must 
be long enough to hold the cast by. The 
cast, having been previously dried, , is 
then dipped into a bath of stearine kept 
at a temperature of from 180'^ to 212° 
Fall!*., and a number of bubbles of air will 
escape from the mould to the surface. 
When the production of air-bubbles is 
considerably diminished, remove the cast 
from the bath. When the cast is tepid, 
cover it with powdered plumbago, and 
let it get quite cold. Then, after breath- 
ing upon it, rub thoroughly with a brush 
covered with plumbago ; and be careful 
that the suriaces are completely black 
and bright, without grey or wdiitish 
si)ots. When the mould is very under- 
cut, it is difficult to employ plumbago. 
In such cases metallize the whole, or the 
deep parts only, by the wet way. Soft 
brushes should not be used for rubbing 
plumbago. When the substances to be 
metallized are not porous, such as glass, 
porcelain, stoneware, horn, and ivory, 
cover them with a thin coat of varnish, 
which, when nearly dry, receives the 
plumbago. 

Metallization of Ceramh Articles , — 
After having varnished the portions of 
the piece to he coppered, cover them 
with very finely laminated foils of lead, 
which bend to ail desired shapes ; then 
connect a brass conducting wire with 
the lead, and dip the whole into the 
bath ; copper is immediately deposited 
upon the metallic parts. Thus glass 
vases may be entirely covered with 
copper, upon which deposit layers of 
gold, or silver. The chaser may pene- 
trate with his tool to different depths, 

’as 
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and uncom- one after the other, first 
the layer of silver, next that of copp^, 
and at last the crystal itself. The 
vase will appear as if set in a net of 

Tarions colours. For -irthl 

the sold ornament first painted with the 
penctl, and fixed in the usual manner by 
Lating in a muffle, is put , 

with a very thin conducting wire, and 

the whole immersed in a ®°PP®> 

or gold bath, where the deposit tak^ 
nlaco in the same manner as upon an 
Td nary metal, and the adherence is as 
neXt as that of the film of gold upon 
the porcelain. The deposit is atterwarfc 
polished, chased, or ornamented on the 

^^‘^ctaUination hy the XS 

sold, and platinum, reduced trom tlieii 
folutions, have an excellent 
power. Silver is generally piefeiied, 

Ld its nitrate is dissolved in certain 
liquids, variable with the f 
be covered. Apply the 
pencil upon the mould, and let 
repeat the operation two or three tinies. 
Lastly, expose the mould to the action of 
the sLlight, or of hydrogen, or fix it ^ 
the top of a box which closes hermeti- 
cally, and at the bottom of which is a 
porcelain dish holding a small quantity 
of a concentrated solution of phosphorus 
in bisulphide of carbon. After a few 
hours this solution completely evapo- 
' rates, and reduces to the metallic state 
the nitrate of silver covering the mould, 
which becomes black, and is then 
for the bath. When used to metallize 
wood, porcelain, and other resisting sub- 
stances, dissolve 1 part of nitrate of 
silver in 20 parts of distilled watei. 
With fatty or resinous materials, wUicn 
water will not wet, use aqua ammonia 
With very delicate articles, which will 
not bear a long manipulation, make the 
solution in alcohol, which evaporates 
rapidly. Concenti*ated alcohol dissolves 
nitrate of silver hut slightly ; hut enough 
will be dissolved for metallizing flowers, 
leaves, and similar articles, if the solu- 
tion is aided by grinding in a mortar. 
If the conducting wire is fixed to the 
mould before the metallization, the wire 
must be of gold, silver, or platinum, as 


the other metals . v,!t, 

solution of nitrate of silver; bnt bviss 
and copper wires may be 
the metallization is completed, aftei the 

fa 

of Carhon.-mi fill a gif * 
bottle with a large neck wif 
of carbon, then gradually if ““ 

nbosphorus gently dried with blottm^.^ 
pape?, and shake the ^ottln now a«^ 
thL. Phosphorus is added until n 
more dissolves. .This^preparation it- 

quires great care in the handling, ooo a 

in drying upoh combustible miiterials it 
takes fire spontaneously. _ 

Piaster of Paris libw?<fs.---Attei the 
original model, say a medal, has been 
thoroughly rubbed with pap or plum- 
bao-o wrap round the rmi a piep ot 

Lut pape?, or thin lead foil, and 

in such a manner that the ^ 

copied, face upwards, is at the bottom of 
Kx thus irmed. Then in a vessel 
filled with a sufficient quantity of water, 
sprinkle fine plaster of Paris until the 
iLt portions reach the level of the * 

After waiting for one or two minutes, 
ftir, and the thin resulting paste must 
be employed immediately. With a pain- 
ter’s brush give a tliin coat of this ppt^e, 
and press into all the recesps ; this is to 
expel the air; then pour the remamdei 
of the paste up to a proper height, and 
allow it to set. After a few minutes 
the plaster hardens, and may ^®P^: 
rated from the paper. Scrape off wh^ , 
has run between the 
of the medal, and the plpter cast ivill 
separate from the model. Plastei ot 
Paris moulds cannot be introduced into 
the hath without having been previously 
. rendered impervious. 

Moulding with Stearine and Wax^ 

Stearine is melted and poured upon the 
model when it is going to set. WbeA 
stearine is too new or dry, it crystallize., 
in cooling, and this impairs the beauty 
of the cast. In such case it should be 
mixed with a few drops of olive oil, or 
with tallow, or suet; if it is 
fat, it will remain soft and difficult to 
separate from the mould. It should 
' then be mixed with virgin wax or spei> 
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maceti. As stearine contracts consider- 
ably by cooling, its employment must be 
avoided when the copies are required to 
be perfectly accurate. When it is de- 
sired to make a cast with stearine of a 
plaster model, the latter should be 
thoroughly saturated with water or 
stearine beforehand, and should also be 
perfectly coated with plumbago before 
the melted substance is poured upon it, 
otherwise the two will stick together, 
and it will not be possible to separate 
the cast from the model. Wax may 
also be employed in .the same manner, 
but its price and want of iPardness inter- 
fere with its application. 

Moulding with Fusible MetaL — ^This 
metal is a peidect conductor of elec- 
tricity, and therefore well ada23ted to 
the production of homogeneous deposits 
of equal thickness ; it is, however, seldom 
employed, on account of the difficulty of 
the operation, of its crystalline texture, 
and of the presence of air-bubbles. 
1. Pure lead, 2 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; 
bismuth, 5 ; fusible at 212° BAhr. 2. Pure 
lead, 5 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; bismuth, 
8; fusible from 180° to 190° Fahr. 3. 
Pure lead, 2 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; bis- 
muth, 5 ; mercury, 1; fusible at 15 8° Fahr. 
4. Pure lead, 5 parts in weight ; tin, 3 ; 
bismuth, 5 *, mercury, 2 ; fusible at 125° 
Fahr. For those alloys without mercury, 
the component metals may be melted 
together ; when mercury is employed, it 
should be added when the three other 
melted metals have been removed from 
the fire. To obtain a thorough mixture 
the alloy should be stirred with an iron 
rod, or melted over and cast several 
times. 1. Run the metal into a small 
dish, remove the oxide with a card, and 
then apply the model, give it a few taps 
when the setting takes place ; or put 
the model into the dish, and pour the 
clean alloy upon it. 2. Put the medal 
at the bottom of a small box of iron or 
copper, and bury half of its thickness in 
plaster of Paris ; then, cover the medal 
with the cold fusible alloy, and apply 
heat until it is melted, when it is 
allowed to cool off. It is easy to sepa-, 
rate the medal from the fusible alloy, as 
the portion protected by the plaster of 


Paris may then be grasped. A well-made 
cast of fusible alloy is the best mould for 
galvanoplastic operations with silver and 
gold. Alloys containing mercury should 
not be used for taking casts from metallic 
medals, iron excepted, which would he 
amalgamated and injured. Copper de- 
posits obtained upon such alloys are 
very brittle. Melted sulphur produces 
very neat and sharp casts; it is, how- 
ever, very difficult to get it metallized, 
and it transforms the deposit of copper 
into sulphide. 

Moulding with Gelatine . — In certain 
conditions, the elasticity of gelatine and 
gutta-percha allows of removing them 
from undercut or highly-wrought parts, 
and they reacquire the shape and position 
they had before the removal. This pro- 
perty is found in gelatine to a higher 
degree than in gutta-percha, but it re- 
quires a very rapid deposit, otherwise 
it will swell and be partly dissolved by 
too long an immersion in the solution of 
sulphate of copper. Put a sufficient 
quantity of colourless plates of gelatine 
in cold water, and let it swell there for 
about 24 hours ; then drain off the 
water, and heat the gelatine upon a water 
bath until it has l^ecome of a syrupy 
consistency ; it is then ready to be poured 
upon the object, which must be encased 
in a box of pasteboard or of thin lead. 
After cooling for about 12 hours, sepa- 
rate the cast from the object. To enable 
the gelatine to remain longer in the 
bath without alteration, use one of the 
following mixtures ; — 1. Dissolve the 
best gelatine in hot water, and add 
.^th of the weight of gelatine in tannic 
acid and the same quantity of rock 
candy ; then mix the whole thoroughly, 

^ and pour upon the model in its box. 
After a few hours the gelatine may be 
easily separated from the object. £ A 
mould having been made with gelatine 
alone, pour on it a solution of water hold- 
ing 10 per cent, of bichromate of potash, 
and after draining, expose the mould to 
the action of the sun. 3. Beat, in 2 
pints* of distilled water, the whites of 
3 eggs, filter, and cover the entire 
surface of the gelatine mould with this 
liquid* After drying, operate with the 
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soliitioa of bichromate of potash, as in 
No. 2. 4. Pour some varnish upon the 
gelatine moiild, drain carefully, and let it 
dry. The best varnish for the purpose is 
a solution of india-rubber in benzole, or 
in bisulphide of carbon. The mould must 
be metallized, and, when in the bath, 
submitted to a galvanic current of great 
intensity at the beginning. When the 
entire surface is covered with the copper 
deposit, and swelling is no longer to be 
feared, the intensity may be reduced. 

Moulding with Gutta-percha. — Gutta- 
percha is entirely insoluble in water, in 
weak acids, and in the solution of sul- 
phate of copper. After purification in boil- 
ing W’'ater, plates of various thicknesses 
or lumps are formed. A quantity sulH- 
cieiit for the intended mould is cut and put 
in cold water, which is gradually heated, 
until it is soft enough to be kneaded with 
the fingers like dough. After having i 
pulled the gutta-percha in every di- 
rection, the edges are turned in so ns to 
form a kind of half ball, the convex and 
smooth surface of which is then applied 
upon the middle of the model. Then the 
gutta-percha is spread over and forced to 
penetrate the details of the object. The 
kneading is continued so long as the ma- 
terial remains sutiiciently soft, when it 
IS allowed to cool. As soon as it is luke- 
warm, the gutta-percha is separated from 
the uiodei, and dipped into cold water, 
when it hardens, and may then be 
handled without danger of impairing its 
accuracy. 

Moulding with the Press. — After the 
object has been carefully coated with 
plumbago oi tallow, it is put square and 
firm upon the table of the press, and sur- 
rounded with a ring or frame of iron, 

. which should be a little higher than the , 
most raised parts of the object. A piece 
of gutta-percha at least double the thick- i 
ness of the pattern, is cut so as to fill the 
ring or frame of iron, and then heated, on 
one of its faces only, before a bright fire. 
When about two-thirds of its thickness 
have been softened, it is to be placed, ■ 
soft portion downwards, in the iron ring 
or frame, and ilie whole covered with a ; 
block of metal exactly fitting. The screw 
to the press is made to act slowly at first, 


but with gradually increased force, as 
the gutta-percha becomes harder -and 
more resisting. ^ 

Moulding with a Counter-mould. — Cast 
a thick block of load upon sand, lioi low- 
out approximately with a graver the 
places corresponding to the reliefs of the 
])attern, bearing in mind the desired 
thickness of the gutta-percha. Sjiread 
over the pattern a plnte of gutta-percha 
of the same thickness all through, upon 
this place the lead block, compress by the 
screw press. This process produces ex- 
cellent results. 

Moulding fn the Stove. — This is con- 
venient for brittle articles of piaster of 
Paris, marble, or alabaster. The pattern 
is put upon a dish of ii*on or earthen- 
ware, a ball of gutta-percha is placed 
in the middle of the object to be moulded, 
and the whole is placed in a stove, where 
the temperature is just sufficient to melt 
the gutta-percha, -which softens and 
penetrates ■ all the details; when it has 
sunk completely, remove it from the 
stove, and allow to cool off itntil it 
vStill retains sufficient elasticity to be 
separated Ivom the pattern. 

Moulding by Hand. — The foregoing 
process does not suit objects which will 
not bear the heat of the stove ; for such 
articles heat the gutta-percha slowly un- 
til it becomes a semi-fluid paste ; pour a 
sufficient quantity of it upon the pattern 
previously placed in an ii’on frame or 
ring. After a few minutes, knead it, 
with wet or oiled fingers, to make it 
penetrate all ‘the details of the pattern 
until it scarcely yields to the pressure. 
In removing the mould from the pat- 
tern, cut off all the useless parts of 
the gutta-percha, and especially those 
which may have passed under the pattern 
and bind it. Then the proper position 
and shape of the covered pattern must be 
ascertained, so as not to break the model, 
or tear the gutta-percha. In moulding 
with the press, gutta-percha of the best 
quality is generally employed. For 
moulding by sinking or kneading, gutta- 
percha should be mixed with certain 
substances to increase its fusibility, such 
as linseed oil, lard, tallow, or yellow wax. 
Theii* pronortioas should never be om* 
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ojie-tldrd of the total weight. The mis- 
tiire with iin.secil oil is made by heating 
in a •kettle 1 part of linseed oil, and when 
its tem}>eratnre has reach etl from 100° 
to 212^ Fahr., add graduaiiy, and stir in 
2 parts of gaitta-percha cut into small 
})Ieces. When the whole is in a pasty 
form, and begins to swell up with the 
production of thick fumes, remove the 
kettle from the lire, and throw its con- 
ti/nts into a large volume of cold water, 
where, without loss of time, the paste 
must be -vveli kneaded. While still hot, 
}dace it upon a slab of marble or stone ; it 
may aflerwards be rolled between mid- 
<iling wmrm rollers. Gutta-percha may 
Ijo used for an indefinite length of time. 
Jdodeis of piaster of Paris, from v/hich 
moulds of fusible metal or of gelatine 
ju-e to be taken, will stand the operation 
mucli better if they have been hanlened 
by being saturated wdth boiled linseed 
oil, to which a certain proportion of dryer 
has been added. They must be oiled 
again just before pouring the gelatine 
over them. 

Deposits 071 Unde7‘'ciLt Patterns which 
are Sacrificed . — A cast of a human head 
in plaster of Paris may he rendered im- 
pervious, and then metallized. After a 
deposit of copper has been elTocted on its ' 
surface, remove the plaster by boiling, 
and breaking it through the opening of 
the neck. The copper mould thus ob- 
tained, after being ^dightly greased inside, 
serves as a gaivan^)lastic trough, wdiich 
is to be filled with the solution • of sul- 
})hate of copper. Susjiend bags .filled 
vfith crystals of blue vitriol to the edges, 
and -with a separate battery and soluble 
anode, or with a porous cell placed inside 
the mould, W’-hich is connected with the 
21110 , another deposit of copper takes place 
m tlie cavity. When the thickness of, 
the metal is sufiicient, strip oiF the 
mould or first deposit. This process is 
expensive, but gives sure results "with 
large patterns having large raised parts. 
With small or narrow, or very crooked 
objects, moulds in several parts must be 
used, although the seams require mend- 
ing. 

■ Method for Articles in High Pcliefioitk 
QuUa-pcrcha Moulds.— U it is required 


to imitate a statue, or other Large article, 
commence by making with gutta-ijercha 
.a mould in several pieces, whicJi, by 
means of proper marks, may be united 
together, and form a perfect hollow 
mould of the pattern. Cover all these 
parts carefully with plumbago. Make 
a skeleton with platinum wires, to re- 
present the outline of the pattern ; thi^i 
must be smaller than the mould, as it has 
to be suspended in it without any point 
of contact. The skeleton is to he enclosed 
ill the metallized gutta-percha mould, 
and the whole immersed in the g.alvano- 
plasticbath; connect the inner surface of 
the mould with the negative pole of the 
battery, and the skeleton, which should 
have no point of contact with the metal- 
lized surface of the mould, of platiiiiini 
wires with the positive pole; this decom- 
poses the solution of sulpliate of copper, 
which must be placed in the mould. 
When the deposit has reached the proper 
thickness, remove the gutta - percha 
mould, inside which will be found the 
statue, which may be finished at a very 
small expense. Lead wires may be sub- 
stituted for the platinum, they are 
, cheaper, and may easily he removed, 
when done with, by melting. But the 
execution of the process is not easy, as it 
is very difiicult to ascertain ’that the 
skeleton anode is nowhere in contact with 
the enclosing mould ; to avoid such con- 
tact, wrap all the external parts of the 
platinum anode with a spiral of india- 
rubber thread. As the increase of the 
de[)nsit of copper reduces the distance 
between the mould and the anode, the 
latter and the deposit may come in con- 
tact, and stop the operation without any 
exterior sign to attract attention. Thus, 
if in a trough holding many moulds, one 
, point of contact were established between 
the two poles, mould and skeleton, all 
the electricity of the .battery would es- 
cape at that place, and the working of 
the bath would stop entirely. To obvi- 
ate this inconvenience, support all the 
moulds of the same bath by hooks sus- 
pended to a metallic rod. These hooks 
must haye no contact with the metal- 
lized surfaces of the moulds, which must 
be connected with the negative pole by 
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metallic wires terminated above the ] 
liquid by very fine iron wires. The con- | 
necting wires of the skeleton anode are ! 
to pass through the same opening as the i 
negative electrodes, but without contact, ! 
and are united to the positive pole. So ' 
long as there is no contact between the 
skeleton and the interior of the mould, i 
the electric fluid finds sufficient passage ' 
through the several fine iron wires which 
connect the moulds with the battery ; 
but, if any contact takes place, the whole 
of the electricity rushes to that point, 
and, being too abundant for the small 
iron wire, it heats and burns it out ra- 
pidly. The work is thus instantaneously 
stopped for this mould, and continues for 
the others ; and the broken wire shows 
where the defect is. The iron wire 
should be very short, so as to burn ra- 
pidly. In closed moulds and with an in- 
soluble platinum anode, the solution of 
sulphate of copper will be rapidly trans- 
formed into sulphuric acid and water. 
Therefore make t-wo holes at the lower 
part of the mould, through which and 
the opening at the head left for the pas- 
sage of the electrode a free circulation 
of the liquor in the bath may take place. 
When the operation is completed, re- 
move the gutta-percha mould, and the 
skeleton anode must be pulled out. Close 
the three holes in the statue, and file off 
the seams left at the junction of the dif- 
ferent parts of the mould. 

Filling the Hollow Deposit with Brass 
Bolder, — First cover the exterior with 
clay, plaster of Paris, or Spanish white 
mixed W'ith charcoal dust, and dry in a 
stove-room. This coat is to prevent the 
copper deposit from losing its shape and 
being oxidized by the heat. The interior 
of the article is then to be filled with the 
softest brass solder, and powdered borax, 
■which are melted by a gas or turpentine 
blowpipe. All the hollow parts are soon 
filled with the solder, which imparts to 
them as much firmness and durability as 
IS to be found in cast articles. 

Removing the Mould. — With a metallic 
mould, after having removed the useless 
portions of the deposits, pass a card or a 
blade of ivory between the model and the 
deposit. The operation is the same with 


moulds of plaster of Paris, porcelain, 
marble, glass, or wood; but it is dif- 
ficult to save a plaster mould which has 
been in the bath, and which is nearly al- 
ways sacrificed. Moulds of wax, stearine, 
fusible metal, gelatine, or gutta-percha 
are softened in boiling water, and their 
separation presents no difficulty what- 
ever. 

Finishing up the Articles. — The articles 
when separated from the moulds are ge- 
nerally spotted with plumbago, grease, 
or other substances from the moulds. It 
is usual to heat them, so as to burn out 
the impurities, and to cleanse them by 
immersion irfa pickle of diluted sulphu- 
ric acid. The heating renders the cop- 
per deposit softer and more malleable; 
but It may result in injury to the minute 
details and the fineness of the copy. 
Therefore, for delicate works, it is pre- 
ferable to clean with alcohol, turpentine, 
or benzole, and to rub the surface with 
a stiff brush ; finish with a paste of 
Spanish white in water, which let dry 
upon the object before it is wiped out. 
Should any Spanish white remain in the 
hollows, it may be dissolved in water 
holding one-tenth of its volume of hydro- 
chloric acid, which does not corrode the 
copper. Complete the operation by rins- 
ing in fresh water, and drying in saw- 
dust or otherwise. When it is desired to 
anneal the articles without injury to 
their surface, plunge them into boiling 
colza or linseed oil, or simply grease, 
which will bear a heat sufficient for an- 
nealing, and will prevent the oxidizing 
action of the air. This annealing in 
fatty substances is to be recommended in 
the case of highly undercut moulds of 
gutta-percha, which may have left part 
of their substance in the deep recesses of 
^the copy. The gutta-percha is first 
softened, and then dissolved in the fatty 
material. 

Galvanoplastic Operations with 
Gold or Silver. — ^The processes are 
more difficult and less efiective than 
those for copper. In the case of non-con- 
ducting and deeply -wrought moulds, 
after having deposited by the ordinary 
process a thin coating of copper, the 
■whole is plunged into the silver bath. 
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which then works veiy well. After the 
separation of the copy from the mould, 
allow it to rest in a solution of ammonia 
or of very dilute nitric acid, which, after 
a time dissolves the copper, and leaves 
the silver deposit. This reproduction 
must he imperfect, as there is, between 
the mould and the precious metal, an 
intermediate layer of copper of unequal 
thickness. When the surfaces are but 
slightly in relief, employ moulds of lead, 
tin, or fusible metal, upon which silver 
or gold will deposit well and without 
adherence. Lead is preferable to the 
other metals, especially when the mould 
may be obtained by pressure. Cover 
the pattern with a very thin foil of 
lead larger than the object, the gutta- 
percha IS applied upon it, and pressed, 
as before explained. The lead foil, with- 
out being torn, will follow all the details 
of the pattern, and may be separated 
afterwards wdth the gutta-percha which 
it has metallized. Instead of lead, silver 
or gold foils may be used, and are so thin 
that the seams disappear by simple pres- 
sure. A somewhat thick sheet of very 
pure lead may be employed for taking 
moulds of engravings upon copper or steel. 
The lead and the engraved plate are to 
be passed between rollers, or simply 
pressed under a screw press. 

Baths for Silver and Gold , — The hath 
for silver is composed of distilled water, 
1| pint ; cyanide of potassium, 7 oz. ; 
nitrate of silver, fused, 2| oz. The gold 
bath is made of distilled water, 2 pints ; 
cyanide of potassium, 6 oz.; neutral 
chloride of gold, 2 oz. In this case, the 
weight of the chloride of gold, and not 
that of the metal employed for its pre- 
paration. These baths generally work 
with separate batteries, and with anodes 
of the metal used in the solution, or the 
porous cells and zincs may be put into 
the bath itself, provided that the exciting 
liquor be a more or less concentrated 
solution of cyanide of potassium. The 
zincs must not be amalgamated, unless 
in separate batteries. Green gold is ob- 
tained by mixing 10 parts of gold bath 
with 1 of silver bath, or by employing 
for a time a silver anode in the gold solu- 
tion. The deposits of gold and silver, 


after their separation from the mould, 
should be heated and scratch-brushed; 
and a proper shade may he given to them 
by a short sojourn in ordinary electro- 
gilding or silvering baths. 

Galvanic Etching.— -The most simple 
process consists in covering entirely a 
copper plate, with an insulating varnish, 
which is not acted upon by the bath, and 
then in tracing the drawing with a 
graver, which must penetrate through 
the coat of varnish, and expose the cop- 
per. By using this plate as the soluble 
anode of a bath of sulphate of copper, and 
suspending another copper plate, at the 
negative pole, the latter will receive the 
deposit, whereas the former will become 
hollow at the places uncovered by the 
graver. The engraving produced will 
only need a slight finishing up. Instead 
of using varnish as an insulating mate- 
rial, a metallic film, which cannot be dis- 
solved in the bath, may be used. If the 
copper plate is strongly gilt with the bat- 
tery, the gilt portions will remain en- 
tirely unacted upon, as the acid of the 
sulphate of copper does not dissolve gold. 
It is equally easy to produce a drawing in 
relief, by making the drawing with some 
insulating material like varnish or a 
lithographic pencil. The uncovered por- 
tions around the lines of the drawing will 
become hollow, and the image will be in 
relief. The baths employed generally 
hold in solution the same metal as that 
to be engraved ; thus, baths of sulphate 
of copper are used for etching copper 
plates, solutions of sulphate of zinc for 
zinc plates, and gold or silver baths for 
the corresponding metals. Copper and 
zinc plates may be engraved by the bat- 
tery, in a simple bath of water with a 
little sulphuric, acetic, or nitric acid. 
Upon a varnished plate of copper, a 
drawing is traced; this plate is dipped 
into' a weak solution of nitrate of binox- 
ide of mercury, and then set perfectly 
level. By covering it with metallic mer- 
cury, this becomes fixed upon the lines 
traced by the graver, and all the draw- 
ing is reproduced in relief by the mer- 
cury. Cover the plate with a thin paste 
of plaster of Paris, and when t?ie latter 
has set the two moulds are separated^ 
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and the mercury still adheres to the cop- 
per. The plaster mould may be treated 
either for getting a counter-mould from 
it, or for directly obtaining a galvano- 
plastic deposit after its metallization. 
2. The copper plate is varnished as 
above, and with the graving tool the 
parts which will produce the blacks of 
the engraving are uncovered. A solu- 
tion of neutral protochloride of zinc is 
poured upon the plate, and a quantity 
of fusible metal, fusible at from 190° to 
212°, is melted by means of an alcohol 
lamp moved about under the copper 
plate. The same result is obtained as 
with the mercury, except that the 
mould may be immediately reproduced 
by galvanoplastic methods. 

CosiPOsiTiON jpor Rendering the 
Decomposing Baths Imperviocs. — i 
well-joined and screwed, or bolted, oak 
bath will last from 12 to 15 years, if 
coated with a mixture composed of; — 
Burgundy pitch, 0 parts ; gutta-percha, 
old and cut into small pieces, 1 ; finely- 
powdered pumice-stone, 3. Melt the 
gutta-percha, and mix it, by kneading, 
with the pumice-stone, then add the 
Burgundy pitch. When these three sub- 
stances are thoroughly mixed and in 
the liquid state, several coats must be 
spread over the inside of the trough. 
The angles and corners require a greater 
proportion of material, which is run in 
by means of an iron ladle. These various 
coats are at first coarse and irregular ; an 
even surface is obtained by a heated flat- 
iron and a soldering iron for the angles. 
The heat increases the adherence and 
the penetration of the wood. The exte- 
rior of the trough and the iron parts 
are varnished, cither with a fat varnish 
or the residuum of some turpentine 
varnish. A trough thus prepared wiiD 
resist galvanoplastic baths at * 28° 
Baunie, composed of sulphuric acid and 
sulphate of copper, and even pure nitric 
or sulphuric acid, provided that neither 
of these latter remain long in it; but It 
will not stand the cyanides. 

Deposits to Imitate Mosaic Work. 
— ^Cut an open pattern upon a sheet of 
copper, spread it even upon another me- 
tallic plate, and dip the whole into a 


bath of silver or gold, the empty spaces 
will be filled with the new metals ;^or a 
pattern n:iay be hollowed out with a 
graver from a plate of ivory or mother- 
of-pearl, and the whole metallized and 
immersed in the galvanoplastic bath. 
When the whole surfitce is covered with 
the metallic deposit, grind and polish it 
until the reliefs of ivory or inother-of- 
• pearl reappear, and the metal will form 
the relief. 

Bronze, for IHedals. — Tliis opera- 
tion is to give to new metallic objects the 
appearance of old ones, by imitating 'the 
characteristic appearance imparted by 
age and atmospheric influences to the 
metals or metallic compounds, and espe- 
cially to co})per and its alloys. 1. The 
most simple bronze is obtained by ap- 
plying upon the cleansed object a thin 
paste made of water with equal parts of 
plumbago and peroxide of iron, with a 
certain proportion of clay. Then heat 
, the whole, and wdien the object is quite 
i cold, brush in every direction for a long 
time with a middling stiff brush, which 
is frequently rubbed upon a block of 
yellow wax, and afterwards upon the 
mixture of plumbago and peroxide of 
iron. This process gives a very bright 
red bronze, suitable for medals kept in 
a show case. 2. This bronze may also 
be produced by dipping the article into 
a mixture of equal parts of perchloride 
and nitrate of sesquioxide of iron, and 
heating until these salts are quite dry. 
Then rub with the waxed brush as de- 
scribed. 3. Cleanse the article, and 
cover it with hydrosulphate of ammo- 
nia, which allow to dry, then brush 
with peroxide of iron and plumbago, 
and afterwards with the waxed brush. 
If the piece impregnated with hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia is gently heated a 
black bronze is obtained, which being 
uncovered at certain places produces a 
good effect. 

Bronze for Zine. — The zinc to be 
bronzed must receive an electro-deposit 
of brass, w'hich is then dipped into a 
weak solution of sulphate of copper for 
a^red tinge. When dry, wet with a rag 
dipped into hydros iilphate of ammonia, 
or a solution of poiysulphido of potas- 
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siuitt, or prntoeliloride of coppei* dis- 
solred in hydrochloric acid. After ano- 
ther drying, the surtace is brushed over 
with a mixture of peroxide of iron and 
plrmbago, according to the tint desired. 
The brush may be slightly wetted wdth 
essence of turpentine, which aids the 
adhesion of the powders. The raised 
parts are strongly rubbed to uncover 
the brass. Afterwards give a coat of 
colourless varnish. 

Antique Bronze . — Dissolve in 20 parts 
by weight of ordinary strong vinegar 
3 parts of carbonate or hydrochlorate of 
ammonia, and 1 each of «^nnmon salt, 
cream of tartar, and acetate of copper, 
and add some water. When an inti- 
mate mixture has been obtained, smear 
the copper object with it, and let it dry 
at the ordinary temperature for nearly 
48 hours. After that time the object 
is entirely covered with verdigris of 
iuirious tinges. Then brush the whole, 
and especially the reliefs, wuth the 
waxed brpsh. If necessary, the raised 
parts are set off with chrome yellow, or 
other suitable colours. Light touches 
with ammonia give a blue shade to the 
green portions, and carbonate of ammo- 
nia deepens the colour of the parts on 
which it is laid. 

Black Bronze. — A steel bronze is ob- 
tained by wetting the copper articles 
with a diluted solution of chloride of 
platinum, and slightly heating. This 
bronze will sometimes scale oif by fric- 
tion. It may also be obtained by dip- 
ping the cleansed copper into a weak 
warm solution of chloride of antimony 
in hydrochloric acid. But sometimes 
the colour is violet instead of black. 

Bronze Boiederz. — Bronze powders 
made of impalpable brass are .applied 
upon metals to imitate bronze, and 
also upon articles of plaster of Paris, 
and ceramic wares. After the object 
has been cleaned, it receives a thin 
coat of fatty drying varnish, which 
is allowed to become nearly dry. The 
bronze powder is then laid on with a 
brush, and adheres strongly. After 
drying, cover it with a coat of trans- 
parent colourless varnish. This process 
is only suited to large pieces which are 


imperfectly finished, raid will not do foi* 
reproductions inteuded to respect the 
small details. 

Acetate of Ooppjer, Feutrcd.~-lt 
is found in the trade either in dark green 
crystals, or as a bright green powder 
soluble in water, which becomes green ; 
very soluble in ammonia, and the solu- 
tion is of a sky-blue colour ; it is used 
for preparing electro-baths of copper and 
brass ; manufiictured wdth cop|)er cor- 
roded by fermenting grape-mash, and by 
other processes. 

Acetate, or Siig-ar, of Lead. — 
This is usually in masses formed of noedle- 
iike crystals; white; light, although 
having lead for its base ; very solubie. 
Obtained by dissolving litharge or pro- 
toxide of lead in an excess of vinegar or 
acetic acid, its solution forms, with 
caustic potash or soda, a white precipi- 
tate w^hich is soluble in an excess of 
alkali, and then constitutes the bath for 
coloured rings. 

Acetic Acid, — It is more or less 
concentrated and pure, according to the 
mode of manufacture. Wood viuegai* 
or pyroligneous acid is employed in 
large quantities, and is colourless or 
more or less yellow. It often possesses 
an empyroumatic smell, and generally 
marks 8° of the hydrometer for acids. 
Wine vinegar is more or less coloured, and 
may be concentrated. Crystaiiizable 
acetic acid is obtained by the distillation 
of perfectly dry acetate of soda, or ace- 
tate of lead, wdth concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The vapours are condensed in a 
glass receiver, which should be sur- 
rounded by ice, sometimes mixed with 
common salt. 

Kitrous and Hyponitric 
^ Acids. — These two acids arc of an 
orange-yellow- colour, more or less deep, 
and are always produced by the action of 
nitric acid upon a metal. The smell is flat 
and nauseous, and it is dangerous to inhale 
much of these gases. They colour aqua- 
fortis yellow, and also impart a greenish 
tinge to metallic solutions, those of silver 
for instance, which may appear as hold- 
, ing copper. Thi^ colouration disiippears 
by heating, which it will not do if copper 
be i^resent.' They are abundantly pro- 
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duced during the cleansing of copper and i 
its alloys in aquafortis. | 

^N'itric Acid*— Called also aqua- 
fortis or spirit of nitric. It is bought at 
40° Baiime, coloui’less or dark yellow ; 
and at 36° Baumdj colourless or more or 
less deep 3’ellow. This colouration is 
generally due to the presence of nitrous 
gases, and is perfectly satisfactory for 
cleansing copper ; hut it sometimes re- 
sults from the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, thus forming aqua regia, or, what is 
worse, of iodine, bromine, or chlorine, 
and then the cleansing processes with it 
are unsuccessful. Pure nitric acid is ab- 
solutely necessary for the preparation of 
nitrate of silver. The presence of chlo- 
rine, hydrochloric acid, or sulphuric 
acid will transform a part of the metal 
into insoluble, or scarcely soluble, com- 
pounds. A pure nitric acid is obtained ; 
— 1. By distilling in a large glass retort 
the commercial article, and collecting 
the product only when it no longer pro- 
duces a precipitate or turbidity in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. The distillate is 
then collected into a glass receiver and 
cooled with fresh water or ice. The 
operation is terminated when about five- 
sixths have been distilled, otherwise the 
sulphuric acid will also pass over. 2. 
By precipitating with nitrate of silver 
and nitrate of baryta, the hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids of commercial aqua- 
fortis, and then distilling the whole 
nearly to dryness. The residuum in the 
retort is composed of sulphate of baryta, 
chloride of silver, and the excess of the 
nitrates of these two bases. 3. By dis- 
tilling in a glass retort a mixture of 100 
parts of pure nitrate of potash with 60 of 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid and 40 
of distilled water. The heat is gradually 
raised, and stopped when, after having 
disappeared, the yellow vapours reap- 
pear. The acid thus obtai^;ied is slightly 
yellow, and is bleached, by heating it to 
near the boiling point. 

Boi'acic Acid is obtained in the 
form of scales by decomposing, with a 
powerful acid, a concentrated and boil- 
ing solution of borax ; the boracic acid 
crystallizes by cooling. It is used for 
making platinum adhere, by tlie heat pf, 


a muffie, to ceramic wares ; thus causing 
the metallization of surfaces which were 
not naturally conducting. It is also em- 
ployed for increasing the whiteness ot 
silver alloys, and for the decomposition 
of the subsalts deposited in electro-baths 
containing cyanide of potassium. 

Hydrocyanic Acid, or Prussic 
Acid. — ^Diluted hydrocyanic acid is 
colourless, although it is often coloured 
by a small proportion of Prussian blue, 
which does not change its properties, 
with a bitter taste, and the characteristic 
smell of bitter almonds or peach-tree 
flowers, although less aromatic, more 
pungent and deleterious. It is prepared 
by introducing into a large retort fixed 
to a receiver, which is cooled by ice, 2-^ 
ibs. of the double cyanide of iron and 
potassium, yellow prussiate of potash, 
If pint of water, and 3-| lbs. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The acid 
and water should be mixed beforehand 
and allowed to cool. The distillation is 
effected in a sand bath, and the condensed 
liquid is clear and colourless. The opera- 
tion must be stopped when the substances 
in the retort begin to swell up, other- 
wise a certain proportion of cyanide of 
iron and sulphate of potash will pass into 
the receiver. Avoid inhaling the vapour 
produced during this preparation. Hy- 
drocyanic acid may also be obtained 
passing a stream of washed sulphuretted 
hydrogen through a tall glass vessel hold- 
ing water and cyanide of mercury. The 
latter compound is transformed into the 
insoluble sulphide of mercury, whereas 
the hydrocyanic acid remains in solution. 
After filtering, the liquor is gently 
heated in order to expel the remaining 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which is more 
volatile than hydrocyanic acid. This 
method is not so simple as the pvecedinsr 
one, and is open to the inconvenience of 
often having the acid contaminated with 
undecomposed cyanide of mercury or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Hydrocyanic acid 
is employed for maintaiumg the. metal 
sti'engfch of gold dipping baths with py- 
ro-phosphates, and for decomposing the 
alkaline carbonates formed in baths with 
cyanide of potassium. 

H7drocliloric Acid, Spirit of 
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Salt. — During the preparation of this the vapours of hydrofluoric acid, other- 
acid,. it is gaseous, and emits abundant wise after a few hours the skin will be 
and thick fumes in contact with the covered with painful blisters, 
air. Water, at the temperature of Stearic Acid. — ^This acid is white, 
70° Fahr., dissolves 460 times its own and more or less greasy to the touch ; it 
volume of this acid. This solution is melts at a temperature from 140° to 
always employed in the arts, and is 150° Fahr. into a clear liquid, which 
generally contaminated with sulphur- again solidifies by cooling. It is this 
ous and sulphuric acids, and by per- property which renders stearic acid 
chloride of iron, imparting a yellow valuable for taking casts. If too greasy 
colour to it. It is employed for pre- it will stick to the pattern, and espe- 
paring the chlorides of certain metals, cially to plaster of Pans coated with 
for instance that of zinc; it enters into plumbago; in this case it should be 
the composition of aqua regia ; and the mixed with a certain proportion of wax 
common salt, added to certain cleansing or spermaceti. When too dry it con- 
acids, is intended to form a small quan- tracts considerably by cooling, often 
tity of hydrochloric acid. It is prepared breaks, and the galvanoplastic dejiosits 
by introducing common salt into a glass have a crystalline surface. This defect 
balloon, and an excess of commercial is corrected by tallow or olive oil. 
sulphuric acid. A gentle heat is gra- Hydrosulphuric Acid. — Gene- 
dually applied, and the gas is collected rally in the gaseous form, but may be 
and dissolved in a series of tubulated dissolved in water, which absorbs two or 
bottles. These receivers should be con- three times its own volume of it at the 
stantly cooled by a stream of water or by ordinary temperature, and then acquires 
ice, because the elevation of tempera- the same properties as the gas itself, 
ture caused by the combination of the Hydfosulphuric acid is obtained by the 
water and acid, would prevent the liquid reaction of hydrochloric acid, or diluted 
from becoming thoroughly saturated, sulphuric acid, upou many sulphides, 
The first bottle contains but little water, such as those of antimony, iron, barium, 
and is intended to arrest the impurities or strontium. The gas is collected 
mechanically carried by the gas. The under receivers filled with mercury, or 
glass balloon, after the operation, con- is dissolved in an apparatus such as that 
tains acid sulphate of soda. described in the manuflicture of hydro- 

Hydrofluoric Acid. — Hydrofluo- chloric acid. The distilled water em- 
xic acid is prepared by decomposing in ployed should be deprived of air by 
a lead retort a paste of fluoride of cal- boiling, otherwise the solution will be 
cium and sulphuric acid. The various milky from the partial decomposition of 
joints of the retort are carefully luted the acid. Be careful not to bring in con- 
with clay or plaster of Paris, and the tact with this gas metallic salts, gilt or 
receiver is a bent tube of lead plunged silvered articles, or even pure gold and 
into a mixture of 3 parts of broken ice, silver, which are rapidly blackened by it, 
and 2 of common salt, or more simply. Tannic Acid. — This acid is gene- 

into ice alone. The end of the receiver ^rally prepared by digesting powdered 
is perforated with a small hole, in order gall-nuts, at a temperature of about 
to aid the condensation by a small pres- . 90° Fahr., in commercial ether, and in 
sure. A gentle heat is applied at the closed vessels. After about eight days 
bottom of the retort. This acid must the settled liquid, which is quite syrupy, 
be kept in lead bottles which are but is decanted and spread upon many 
slightly acted upon, or in platinum ves- dishes, which are put into a stove. The 
sels, upon which it has no action what- ether is evaporated, and the nearly pure 
ever; gutta-percha bottles have been sub- tannic acid remains in tincrystallized 
stituted for the metallic ones, and appear scales, which are light, thin, yellowish, 
to stand the acid 'well when it is not too and with the lustre of mothex‘-of-pearL 
concentrated. Avoid any contact with It is purified by solution in boiling 
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wator, wliich, by cooling, allows it to 
deposit in the shape of necdle-like crys- 
tals. Tannic acid possesses the singular 
property of rendering insoluble ^certain 
gums, gluten, and gelatine- especially, 
the latter being transformed into a kind 
of leather which will not putrefy. 

Gold Amalgam. — Amalgam ^ is 
the name given to alloys of metals with 
mercury, but the latter must absolutely 
be one of the component parts. Whatever 
be the proportions of gold and mercury 
put together, an amalgam is ahYa 5 's 
formed ; but there are certain propor- 
tions which are more or less favouiv 
able for obtaining a certain result. The 
gold amalgam for gilding by stirring 
should be more fluid, and therefore con- 
tain more mercury, tlian that prepared 
for gilding by lire for a dead lustre, or 
for ormolu. The latter should be of the 
consistency of hard cold butter, a little 
rough to the touch, and with a crystal- 
line textui’e which causes the production 
of, a noise when the amalgam is pressed 
between' the fingers. That for gilding by 
stirring should be of the consistency of 
honey and quite soft. An amalgam is 
generally prepared by heating distilled 
mercury to a temperature of about 390° 
F., and adding to it foils or ribbons of 
gold, which readily incoi’porate. The 
whole is then thrown into cold water. If 
the proportion of mercury has been too 
great, the amalgam may be heated over 
the f re, until part of the mercury is vo- 
latilized, and the proper consistency is 
reached. Should the amalgam he too 
hard, an addition of mercury will soon 
mix with the mass. When an amalgam 
is heated at a dull red heat, all the mer- 
cury is volatilized, and the gold remains 
in the form of a spongy and crumbling 
' mass. 

Ammonia. — ^Ammonia is obtained 
by treating any kind of ammoniacal salt 
by a fixed alkali. Sulphate or hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia is generally eni- 
pioyed, and is jmated in a stoneware re- 
tort with slalvcd lime. The gas produced 
is received either under glass bells or 
tubes filed with mercury, if we desire to 
keep it in the gaseous stdte ; or is dis- 
solved in the water contained . in tubu- 


lated buttles if its solution is desired. 
Alter the operation there remains in the 
retort sulphate of lime or chloride of 
calcium. Ammonia is employed for aid- 
ing the solution of the copper salts enter- 
ing into the composition of the batlis ibr 
electro-deposits of copper or brass, fur 
ageing frcslily-niade silver baths, for pre- 
cipitating gold ammonium from the chlo- 
ride of gold, and for dissolving the nlm 
of copper deposited at the beginning of 
galvanoplastic operations with silver, &c. 
Silver. — The silver found in the 
trade, even under the name of virgin 
silver, retakis traces of copper. Silver 
is purified by several methods: — 1. The 
impure metal is dissolved by nitric acid, 
and the solution being largely diluted 
with water, add to it an excess of a fil- 
tered solution of common salt. An 
abundant w^hite precipitate of chloride 
of silver is produced, which rapidly set- 
tles to the bottom of the vessel. All the 
silver salt is decomposed when the clear 
liquid is not rendered turbid by a further 
addition of common salt. The chloride 
of silver is collected, and washed several 
times, until the liquors are no longer 
coloured brown by yellow prussiate of 
potassa. This is the proof that all the 
copper has been washed’ out. The washed 
chloride of silver is mixed with two or 
three times its own weight of carbonate 
of soda, dried, and melted in a crucible. 
After cooling, the metal is found in a 
conical button at the bottom of the 
crucible. To granulate it, the molten 
silver is poured from a certain height, 
about 3 ft., into a large volume of water. 
2. The alloy of copper and silver is dis- 
solved in nitric acid, and the sohitify' 
evaporated until the salts fuse. Aftoi 
cooling, the fused mass is gradually 
thrown into a red-hot crucible, wiicn the 
nitric acid escapes, leaving behind the 
silver in the metallic state, and the cop- 
per as oxide. The separation of the two 
takes place naturally, and is aided by the 
addition of dry borax, which dissolves 
the oxide of copper. Silver is easily dis- 
solved in pure nitric acid, but not so 
rapidly in one contaminated by chlorine 
or hydrochloric acid, which produces a 
coat of chloride of silver around ■ ths 
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aietal, and therefore forms an obstacle to ' DNTitrate of Binoxide of Mer- 
its solution. Sulphuric acid also com- CUry* — This salt is used for slightly 
bines with silver, and the resulting salt amalgamating the pieces which are to be 
is but slightly soluble. Pure silver is silvered or gilt. It is obtained by dis- 
employed for the preparation of the solving at the temperature of about 212° 
nitrate and other silver salts, and for F, some mercury in double its own weight 
soluble anode in silver baths. of nitric acid at 40° Baumc, and con- 

’Miticate of Silver, or Lunar tinuing the heat until yellow fumes 
Caustic. — ^This salt is found in the no longer appear, 
trade under three forms ; either as crys- iHitrate of Potasll, Or Salt'- 
talli^ied nitrate of silver in thin trans- petre. — ^Nitrate of potash is colourless, 
parent plates; or in amorphous, opaque and has a salt taste; it is. very soluble 
white plates of fused nitrate ; or in small in \vater, and a concentrated solu- 
cylinders, whieli are white, or grey, or tion deposits, on cooling, fine prismatic 
black, according to the iSiture of the crystals, which are more or less trans- 
mould employed, and constitute the lunar lucent. Distilled in closed vessels with 
caustic for surgical uses. The crystal- more or less diluted sulphuric acid, 
lized nitrate of silver still retains a small nitrate of potash produces nitric acid, or 
proportion of nitric acid and water ; the aquafortis of various degrees of concen- 
white fused one is pure when it has not tration. Saltpetre is used for producing 
been fraudulently adulterated by nitrate a dead lustre upon objects gilt by fire, 
of potash or soda. The third kind, or lunar and for desilverizing baths, 
caustic, generally has its surface coated Bicarlbonate of Potasli. — ^This 
with a film of reduced silver and of oxide is wdiite and colourless, and crystallizes 
of copper from the moulds ; its colour either like nitrate of silver, or like corn- 
may n Iso be duo to the inferior quality of mon salt or iodide of potassium. It is 
the silver employed. Kitrate of silver is soluble in tepid water, without deeompo- 
prepared by dissolving pure silver in sition ; but at the boiling-point it loses 
double its own weight of pure nitric acid one-fourth of its carbonic acid and be- 
at 40° Baume, in a glass liask or in a comes a sesquicarbonate. This is em- 
porcehiin capsule. AbunJa:-:t nitrous ployed for the preparation of certain 
vapours are disengaged, and the metal gilding baths by dipping, and for that of 
soon disappears to form a colourless the ordinary cyanide of potassium, is c»b- 
liquid, blue or green if there be copper, tained by conducting a stream of cai*- 
After cooling, and ‘a rest of a few hours, bonic acid through a concentrated solu- 
a mass of crystals of nitrate of silver is tion of carbonate of potash, until the 
found, which is drained and washed with liquor is no longer rendered turbid by 
a little distilled water already saturated the addition of sulphate of magnesia or 
with nitrate of silver, in order to remove nitrate of lime. 

the excess of acid. The crystals arc dried Bitartrate of PotasB, Cream 
ill a stove, and kept away from solar of Tartar. — ^This salt is nearly pure 
light, if, instead of cooling the liquid in wine, from which it separates in the 
after the silver- has been dissolved, the shape of small white or red crystals, 
evaporation be continued, the mass will according to the colour of the liquid, 
become spongy, and then fuse by a greater It is gathered on the sides of wine casks, 
heat into a greyish liquid which may be and purified by bone black. The price of 
run into moulds. The fused mass, ob- cream of tartar varies witli that of wine, 
tained by the fusion of the separated This substance is often adulterated witli 
crystals of nitrate of silver, is whiter, alum, saltpetre, &c. It is thereibre pre-' 
This salt, whatever be its mode of prepa- ferable to buy it in the crystallized form, 
ration, should be kept in black or blue and to pulverize it in the shop. It is 
bottles; it is employed for preparing employed for the prep^jration of the 
baths, metallizing moulds, and many wMtenmg silver baths, for those of tin, 
pthcr purposes. and for- the silvering paste by rubbing. 
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India-rubber. — ^This substance is 
white when pure ; hut its colour is ge- 
neraliy brown or red, caused by the 
smoke of the fires employed for di-ying 
it. Water, alcohol, and acids do not 
dissolve india-rubber ; ethers, bisulphide 
of carbon, essential oils, and benzole 
dissolve and abandon it after their vola- 
tilization. These solutions give the 
means of obtaining very delicate moulds. 
Apply it in very thin and successive 
coats, otherwise the exterior surface 
being the first to solidify, will prevent 
the drying of the intermediate coats. 

Chloride of Silver .—This sub- 
stance turns black if exposed to the 
light, it must therefore be kept in blue 
or black bottles. It melts at a high 
temperature, and acquires the appear- 
ance of horn. When chlorine wmter, 
hydrochloric acid, or a soluble chloride 
is introduced into a solution of a silver 
salt, there is immediately produced an 
abundant white precipitate of chloride 
of silver, which is insoluble in water 
and in concentrated acids, but soluble 
in ammonia, cyanides, and the hypo- 
sulphites and siiiphites of alkaline or 
earthy bases. This precipitate is but 
slightly soluble in the bromides, iodides, 
chlorides, and fluorides of the allcaline 
or earthy metals. Chloride of .rilver is 
employed in the preparation of the 
baths for electro-silvering, and for 
whitening, and for the pastes for silver- 
ing in the cold by rubbing. 

"Protochloricle of Tin, or Tin 
Salt. — This salt is greasy to the touch, 
and melts easily. Protochloride of tin 
IS soluble in water, but is partly preci- 
pitated in the state of a white subsalt, 
which is easily dissolved in a slight 
excess of acid. Alums, pyrophosphates, 
tartrates and bitartrates precipitate at 
first the aqueous solution of this salt, 
but an excess of the reagent redissolves 
the xuecipitate. The protochloride of 
tin is prepared by dissohfing granulated 
zinc, in excess, in hot hydrochloric acid, 
evaporating the solution, and letting it 
crystallize. If the crystals are heated, 
they first melt in their water of ciys- 
tallization, which soon evaporates, car- 
rying ofi' a small proportion of hydro- 


chloric acid. This operation is com- 
pleted when thick, white fumes begin 
to be evolved, which are proof that the 
salt itself volatilizes. The melted chlo- 
ride of tin thus obtained is preferable 
for tinning with alkaline nquors. 

OMoride of Grold. — This salt is 
in yellow, red, or brown-red needle-like 
crystals, according as it has been more 
or less deprived of acid. Chloride of 
gold is decomposed by light into the 
metal and chlorine; it should be kept 
in black bottles, with ground - glass 
stoppers. Cork, like other organic sub- 
stances, decomposes this salt. Chloride 
of gold absorbs the dampness of air, and 
resolves into a liquid of a fine yellow 
colour. It produces violet stains on the 
skin, and is very soluble in water. A 
diluted solution of chloride of gold is 
decolourized by sulphurous acid; after 
a time the metal is precipitated as a 
powder, which is green by transparency, 
and red by reflected lighL Chloride of 
gold may be prepared by dissolving the 
finely - divided metal in aqua regia, 
formed of 2 parts of pure hydrochloric 
acid to 1 of pure nitric acid. The opera- 
tion is effected in a glass flask, and with 
the aid of a gentle heat, until all the gold 
is dissolved into a yellow liquid, which 
retains a great excess of acid. The heat 
is then slightly increased, and continued 
until the liquid is a hyaciiith-red. 
After cooling, a crystallized mass of a 
fine yellow colour remains, which is 
well adapted to the preparation of the 
gilding baths by dipping. If for baths 
working with a battery, continue the 
action of the fire until the liquid in the 
flask appears a dark blackish red, with- 
out ceasing to be fluid. By cooling, the 
crystals are brown-red. The flask should 
stand upon a plate of sheet iron per- 
forated in the centre with a hole, the 
diameter of which is not larger than 
the layer of liquid after evaporation. 
This is to avoid the reduction by an 
excess of heat of a portion of the chlo- 
ride of gold. It is prefei-able to make 
the aqua regia just before using it. 

Bichloride of Platinum. — ^This 
salt IS amorphous, reddish yellow, or 
blackish red, according to the degree ol 
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evaporation of the acids in excess. It 
resembles chloride of gold in appear- 
ance and in its deliquescent property, 
when acid, but it is not so easily decom- 
posed by light and organic substances. 
Its diluted solution is gold-yellow, and 
dark yellow when concentrated; but 
never wine-red, unless it contains palla- 
dium, iridium, or rhodium. The chlo- 
ride of platinum resists the action of the 
fire better than that of gold; however, 
at first it becomes protochioride of pla- 
tinum, and lastly metal. When a brass 
article is rubbed with chloride of pla- 
tinum, it acquires the »coldur and lustre 
of steel, and this coat is often quite 
durable. Perfectly neutral chloride of 
platinum, mixed under a muller with 
certain fatty and essential oils, furnishes 
a paste for applying thin coats of metal 
upon stoneware, pottery, glass, and por- 
celain. Chloride of platinum is easily 
soluble in caustic soda, and in the carbon- 
ate and phosphate of this base, and thus 
furnishes more or less satistactory baths 
for platinum deposits. This salt is pre- 
pared like the chloride of gold ; but the 
aqua regia is composed of 5 parts of* 
hydrochloric acid to 3 of nitric acid. 
The product is evaporated nearly to 
dryness in a porcelain dish, and then 
removed after cooling. If it be desired 
to have it moi'e acid, and therefore more 
easy to dissolve, it is poured still fluid, 
but emitting little fumes, into a porce- 
lain plate, from which it is easily sepa- 
rated after cooling. 

CMoride of Zinc. — This sub- 
stance is grey or white according as it 
has been prepared in iron or porcelain 
vessels, and has been more or less dried. 
It is caustic, greasy, and hot to the 
touch. It absorbs moisture very ra-^ 
pidly. It may be distilled, and then 
possesses the appearance of butter. 
Chloride of zinc is employed for aiding 
soldering, brazing, or welding opera- 
tions, and in this case it should be as 
neutral as possible, in order not to act 
as an acid upon the metals. It enters 
into the composition of the brass or zinc 
baths. It is prepared by dissolving zinc 
m hydrochloric acid, filtering the solu- 
tion left for A few days in contact with 


an excess of zinc, and evaporating it 
down to igneous fusion. At that mo- 
ment abundant and thick white fumes 
are disengaged. The mass is then cast 
into plates, which are put into well- 
closed vessels immediately after cooling. 

Cyanide of Silver.— This sub- 
stance is white, becomes slowly black 
when exposed to the Tight, and is in- 
soluble in water and in cold acids, 
which, however, will dissolve it on the 
temperature being raised sufficiently. 
It is dissolved and decomposed by the 
sulphites, hyposulphites, and chlorides ; 
the cyanides and prussiates form with it 
double salts. A cyanide of silver is 
always formed when any kind of soluble 
silver salt is treated by a small propor- 
tion of cyanide. Cyanide of silver is 
prepared by adding hydrocyanic acid to 
a cold solution of nitrate of silver. The 
precipitate formed is thoroughly washed, 
and kept wet in blue or black bottles. 

Cyanide of Copper. — This salt, 
as a powder of a brown colour, is ob- 
tained by the precipitation of a soluble 
copper salt by yellow prussiate of pot- 
ash, or may be obtained of a dirty white 
with a greenish -yellow tinge, from the 
precipitation of a soluble copper salt by 
cyanide of potassium. Whatever its 
mode of production, it is easily soluble 
in all the alkaline cyanides, and even in 
yellow prussiate of potash, if it has been 
recently prepared. By solution in an 
excess of cyanide it forms the double 
cyanide of potassium and copper for 
electro-coppering. 

Cyanide of Calcium,— This is 
. employed for decomposing the car- 
bonates formed in the baths of cyanide 
of potassium. A solution of cyanide of 
; calcium is obtained by adding prussic 
; acid to a paste of caustic lime in excess. 
By filtration, the excess of lime remains 
behind, and the cyanide of calcium is 
in the liquoi*. This salt cannot be ob- 
tained in - the solid state, is decomposed 
by heat, and it is better to use it when 
recently prepared. 

Cyanide of Grold, — It is of yellow 
colour, and acts with reagents very much 
like, the cyanide of silver. Cyanide of 
gold i» prepared by pouring a conceu- 
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trated solution of cyanide of potassium 
into a concentrated one of chloride of 
gold. An excess of alkaline cyanide will 
dissolve the precipitate and form an 
electro-gilding hath holding a double 
cyanide of gold and potassium. This 
salt may be employed for the preparation 
of gold baths ; but it is more expensive, 
and does not seem to give better results 
than any other good salt, and particu- 
larly the gold ammonium. 

Cyanide of Potassium.— No 
other product is more important to the 
eiectroplater than the cyanide of potas- 
sium, which is the basis of most of the 
baths employed, and the purity of 
which is necessary for the sucoess of 
the operation. To obtain the cyanide 
pnre, several operations are necessary. 

1, The recrystallization of the com- 
mercial yellow prussiate of potash 
until it is entirely free from sulphates. 

2. The thorough drying of the pure 
crystals at a temperature of from 212° 
to 250° F. 3. The melting at a white 
heat of the dried prussiate in thick iron 
crucibles with their covers on. 4. 
Keeping the contents for some time in a 
state of quiet fusion, to permit the set- 
tling of the iron at the bottom of the 
crucible. 5. When the surface of the 
molten cyanide appears transparent 
withdraw the crucible with iron tongs, 
and pour its contents, without shaking, 
upon a polished iron pan, the bottom of 
which is immersed in water. The iron 
generally remains in a spongy mass at 
the bottom of the crucible; but, as a 
further precaution, the molten cyanide 
IS sometimes passed through a fine 
metallic sieve, which has been previously 
raised to a red heat. An iron ladle, 
perforated with numerous holes, may 
also be filled with the iron of the pre- 
vious operations, and the whole being 
raised to a red heat, the molten cyanide 
is filtered through it. During the fusion 
of the cyanide, now and then plunge 
into it a dry glass rod; if the cyanide 
gathered upon it is perfectly white and 
clean, the moment has arrived to pour 
the contents out. The cyanide manufac- 
tured in this manner is cyanide No. 1 ; it 
is of a milky white, more or less translu- 


cent, and its fracture is crystalline and 
vitreous. It is completely odourless, when 
perfectly dry, but if it has absorbed the 
least quantity of water, it possesses the 
characteristic smell of the bitter almond. 
Exposed to the damp air, it soon deli- 
quesces, and is decomposed into car- 
bonates and formiates of potash and am- 
monia. When a cyanide is to be kept for 
a long while, it is prepared with a pure 
yellow prussiate of soda, and the product 
is rather efflorescent, that is to say, repels 
dampness instead of attracting it like the 
cyanide of potassium. 

Ordinary Cyanide of Potas- 
sium. — Sometimes it is advantageous 
to substitute for pure cyanide marking 
98° or 100° one not so rich, which owes 
to free potash the property of improving 
the conducting power of freshly-made 
baths. The facility of its manufacture 
allows of a much lower p\-ice. The second 
quality, which contains 75 per cent, of 
real cyanide, is intended for freshly-made 
baths, and for those of brass and copper ; 
the third quality, having 55 per cent of 
real cyanide, is applied to photographic 
uses. The following is mixture for No. 
2 : — 8 parts of purified and dried yellow 
prussiate of potash, and 4 parts of bicar- 
bonate of potash, or 3 parts of pure car- 
bonate of potash ; and for No. 3, equal 
parts in weight of yellow prussiate and 
pure carbonate of potash. Place in a 
covered iron crucible and bring to a red 
heat. The remainder of the operation is 
the same as has been described for the 
pure cyanide, except that the tempera- 
ture does not require to be so high. The 
trial coating upon the glass rod should 
be porcelain white. The fracture of these 
cyanides is more or less crystalline or 
granular, according as the cooling has 
been sudden or gradual. The presence 
of sulphates in the yellow prussiate, or 
the carbonate of potash employed, will 
impart a pink, green, or blue colour to 
the cyanide, 

Ferrocyanide of Potassium, 
or Yellow Prussiate of Potash* 
— ^This is in fine yellow, and semi-trans- 
iucent, crystals, which break gradually 
and without noise. The fracture is 
jagged* and , filled with a multitude or 
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smaU bright spots. The solution of fer- 
rocyanide of potassium is straw yellow, 
and* like the simple cyanide of potassium, 
precipitates and redissolves afterwards 
nearly all metallic salts. However, its 
dissolving power is much less energetic. 
The soluble anodes are but little dis- 
solved, in baths composed of this yellow 
prussiate, which renders their use expen- 
sive. This cyanide is scarcely poisonous, 
and does not emit any smell or absorb 
dampness. It is prepared by carbonizing 
animal residue, such as blood, horn, hair, i 
&c., with a mixture of Carbonate of i 
potash and iron scraps. The mass is 
then lixiviated with water, and the so- ' 
iution crystallized. For the manufacture 
of white cyanide of potassium, avoid 
those crystals of yellow prussiate which, 
when viewed obliquely, present other 
small bright crystals of sulphate of 
potash, as they are injurious to the ' 
operation. i 

Cyanide of Zinc. — This article is 
costly, and does not present any real ad- 
vantage over the other zinc salts. It is 
white or dirty white, according as the 
zinc salt was without or with iron. It 
is insoluble in water, but soluble in am- 
monia, and in the earthy or alkaline .sul- 
, phites and cyanides, with which it forms 
double salts, suitable for zinc, electro- 
baths. Its solution is the more easy as 
it has been more recently prepared. 
Cyanide of zinc is obtained by incom- 
pletely precipitating with cyanide of 
potassium, a solution of sulphate, nitrate, 
chloride, or acetate of zinc. The pre- 
cipitate is drained upon a filter of paper 
or calico, and washed to remove the re- 
maining soluble zinc salt. 

Gelatine or Isinglass. — ^This 
article is extracted by acids, or super- 
heated water, from bones, skin, cartilage, 
and similar substances; it is more or 
less coloured, according to its degree of 
purity. The common sorts, or glue, are 
employed for making galvanoplastic 
moulds. The least coloured are preferred, 
because tbe casts are more delicate. Cold 
water swells and softens gelatine, but hot 
water will dissolve it. This property is 
very useful for the production of the 
moulds, but is disadvantageous when the 


mould is in the bath. This incon- 
venience may be partly remedied by add- 
ing to the gelatine, before’ pouring it 
upon the pattern, a few hundredths of 
tannic acid, which with it forms a kind 
of leather, and resists the action of the 
liquids better. Gelatine moulds should be 
rapidly coated with the metallic deposit, 
otherwise they will give very imperfect 
copies. Although hot water dissolves 
gelatine, which sets by cooling, this pro- 
perty disappears after too long a boiling, 
and the liquid that remains will not 
coagulate. 

Benzine. — Benzine dissolves all the 
oils, resins, gum resins, varnishes, and 
fats, and is therefore very useful. It is 
much superior to alcohol and essence of 
turpentine, formerly employed for re- 
moving resist varnishes, and may be used 
in the cold, which is a great advantage 
with inflammable substances. A small 
quantity of naphthaline gives a pink, red, 
or brown tinge to benzine ; but this'is of 
no consequence. 

Phosphate of Ammonia. — 
Necessary for the composition of baths 
for thick platinum deposits ; it is obtained 
by the exact saturation of phosphoric 
acid with ammonia. The liquid is then 
I evaporated at a gentle heat ; f Id a few 
' drops of ammonia now and then to com- 
pensate for that removed by the decom- 
position of small quantities of the salt. 
When the liquid becomes syrupy it is 
set aside to crystallize in a cool place. 
It may also be prepared ^by decomposing, 
with carbonate of ammonia, the bi phos- 
phate of lime resulting from the diges- 
tion in sulphuric acid of ground and cal 
cined bones. 

. Phosphate of Soda. — This salt 
crystallizes in fine, transparent, colour- 
less prisms ; it effloresces by losing part 
of its water of crystallization. It is so- 
luble in distilled water without pro- 
ducing any precipitate, but causes a 
deposit of white phosphate of lime in 
calcareous waters. This salt is formed 
of 1 part of phosphoric acid, saturating 
2 of soda, and 1 of water acting a base. 
Phosphate of soda is used for hot electro- 
gilding baths, and is prepared by treat- 
ing calcined and powdered bones with 
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sulphuric acid, and letting the mixture 
rest for several days. The acid phos- 
phate of lime is then removed by wash- 
ing the residue, and the filtered liquid is 
saturated by carbonate of soda until 
carbonic acid is no longer disengaged. 
The clear settled liquor is then concen- 
trated until it marks 33° Baume, and is 
allowed to crystallize once or several 
times. 

Pyrophospliate of Soda. — ^The 
commercial salt is generally in a white 
powder, soluble in water, but not so so- 
luble as the preceding salt ; it requires 
distilled water, as it produces precipi- 
tates in calcareous waters. The pyro- 
phosphate of soda gives a white precipi- 
tate with nitrate ol* silver, whereas that 
of the ordinary phosphate is yellow. It 
is employed for the preparation of gild- 
ing baths by dipping ; and is obtained by 
fusing the ordinary dried tribasic phos- 
phate, which by this operation loses an 
equivalent of combined water, and be- 
comes bibasic. The temperature required 
is high, and few crucibles will stand the 
heat and the fluxing action of this sub- 
stance. 

Plumbago, or Black Lead.-— 
Nearly pure carbon, black, with a cer- 
tain lustre, soft to the touch, without 
smell or taste, and difficult to burn. 
Plumbago, in the natural state, is gene- 
rally mixed with a proportion of oxide 
or sulphide o£ iron and earths, which 
should he removed by washing with 
hydrochloric acid. The best plumbago 
is very black, and without much lustre, 
except after rubbing ; it should firmly 
adhere to wax and plaster of ar- 
ticles, and should not detach from them 
by being immersed into a liquid. The 
best way to ascertain its quality is td 
apply a deposit upon it ; the sooner it is 
regularly coated the better it is. It is 
employed for rendering conducting cer- 
tain substances which are not naturally 
so, and for preventing the adherence 
between two superposed metals. Plum- 
bago IS also used for bronzing; but in 
this case it is useless to purify it with 
hydrochloric acid. When plumbago is 
moistened with a solution of chloride of 
gold in ether, and then allowed to dry 


in a shallow vessel exposed to 'solar 
light, a gilt plumbago is obtained, wliich 
is much more conducting than plum- 
bago alone. 

Amalgamating Salt. — ^This is a 
mercury salt with three acids, and is 
composed of the sulphate, nitrate, and 
bichloride of this metal. It is liquid, 
more or less coloured, very dense, and 
gives in water a yellow precipitate, 
which is dissolved by an excess of acid. 
It produces a violet stain on the skin, 
and amalgamates copper and its alloys 
thoroughly |ind rapidly. It is used for 
amalgamating the zincs of batteries, 
and dispenses with the metallic mer- 
cury ; it is more easily applied, and pre- 
vents much trouble in gilding works. It 
is prepared by boiling the nitrate of bin- 
oxide of mercury upon an excess of a 
powder composed of equal parts of bisul- 
phate and bichloride of mercury ; the 
liquor only, remaining after cooling, is 
used. 

Sulpkate of Copper, or Blue 
Vitriol. — Easily soluble in water, 
especially when the latter contains 
some free acid, and the solution is blue. 
Hot water dissolves much more of this 
salt than cold, and it crystallizes by 
cooling. The solution of sulphate of 
copper constitutes the galvanoplastic 
baths, which are rendered more con- 
ducting by the addition of J-th in 
volume of sulphuric acid. Many kinds 
of commercial sulphate of copper are 
impure, and have variable propor- 
tions of the sulphates of iron and 
zinc, which are injurious when their 
amount is too great. Sulphate of 
zinc is detected by passing through the 
acid solution a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. The sulphide of copper 
produced is separated by filtration, and 
the clear liquor is treated by ammonia, 
which produces a -white precipitate of 
oxide of zinc, soluble in an excess of 
alkali. The iron remains also in the 
: acid liquor filtered from the copper, and 
its presence is ascertained by the red 
: prussiate of potash, which gives a blue 
colour. Another process for the detec- 
tion of iron is to add to a small quan- 
; tity of the solution of sulphate of copper 
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enough ammonia to dissolve all the i 
oxide of copper precipitated at first, 
and ‘the brown oxide of iron will be 
seen floating in the blue liquor. The 
best sulphate of copper comes from the 
refining of silver coin by sulphuric acid, 
or from the solution in the same acid of 
the scales of copper oxide produced in 
rolling sheets of this metal. Avoid 
cheap copper sulphates extracted from 
old acid dipping liquors, as they contain 
zmc and other metals, and also nitrate 
of copper with free nitric acid. These 
sulphates are generally very wet, and in 
small crystals. 

Sulphate of Proloxide of 
Iron, or Green Copperas.— 'This 
salt crystallizes like the preceding one, 
and is of a fine green colour. It is very 
soluble^ in water, and is rapidly oxidized 
by contact with the air. The sulphate 
of protoxide of iron is employed for pre- 
cipitating gold from its acid solutions. 
It is prepared either by evaporating and 
crystallizing the liquors used for cleans- 
ing iron, or by the o.xidization in the air 
of iron pyrites. The salt obtained by 
this latter process generally contains 
some copper', which is precipitated by 
iron scraps put in the solution. 

Sulphate of Mercury, — Pre- 
pared by heating in a porcelain dish 
1 part of mercury with 2 parts of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and completely 
drying the product. Great quantities 
of sulphurous acid, and then of sul- 
phuric acid, are disengaged during the 
operation ; when nearly dried the paste 
'should be constantly stirred with a glass 
rod. 

Sulphate of Zinc is either in 
white or opaque plates, in large trans- 
parent crystals, or in a mass formed 
of a quantity of crystals, it is very, 
soluble in water, which remains colour- 
less. Sulphate of zinc is employed for 
zinc and brass electro-baths, in the pre- 
paration of acids for a dead lustre, and 
for a frosted lustre upon clocks and 
jewellery. 

Sulphite and Bisulphite of 
Soda* — ^The former forms white crys- 
tals, which are rapidly transformed into 
an amorphous powder by efiloi'escence. 


It>. is very soluble in water, and is gi*a- 
dually transformed into sulphate by" the 
absorption of the oxygen of the air. 
Sulphite of soda, and generally all the 
soluble sulphites, dissolve the salts of 
gold, silver, or copper, and transform 
them into double colourless salts, which 
possess more or less stability, and are 
employed for electro-baths. The sul- 
phite of soda may absorb an excess of 
sulphurous acid, and thus become a bi- 
sulphite, which should always -be pre- 
ferred to the neutral salt. The neutral 
sulphide of soda is prepared by passing 
a stream of sulphurous gas through a 
solution of carbonate of soda until the 
liquor neither turns red litmus paper ■ 
blue, nor reddens a blue one. If the 
solution is very concentrated, a quantity 
of small crystals of bicarbonate of soda 
precipitate during the operation, and 
should be stirred to prevent them* from 
obstructing the gas tube; An excess of 
sulphurous acid decomposes them with 
abundant production of carbonic acid. 
The saturated liquor crystallizes by 
cooling if concentrated ; in the other 
case it should be evaporated to a certain 
point. The bisulphite of soda is pro- 
duced by continuing the passage of the 
sulphurous gas until the solution red- 
dens, and even destroys the colour of 
blue litmus paper. This salt in the air 
loses its excess of sulphurous gas, then 
becomes neutral sulphite, and, after a 
long time, sulphate of soda, by the ab- 
sorption of oxygen. 

Sulphide of Ammonium* — 
This is prepared by saturating ammonia 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It is 
generally used with an excess of sul- 
phur, that' is to say, after it has been 
kept for a few hours with an excess of 
, flowers of sulphur, and at a temperature 
of about 160° Ifahr. The liquid is then 
; of a dark reddish-yellow. It may also 
be prepared by the decomposition of the 
sulphide of barium, calcium, or stron- 
tium, by carbonate of ammonia. Avoid 
opening a bottle of sulphide of ammo- 
nium in silver-plating rooms. 

Sulphides of Calcium, Botas- 
sium, and Sodium. — These salts 
are obtained in solution by boiling the 
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alkali and the flowers of sulphur in, a 
certain quantity of water. They are 
produced in the dry way by projecting 
powdered quicklime or potash or soda 
into melted sulphur, and then casting 
the mixture on a marble slab. The 
dry sulphides are generally in plates, 
which are greenish or whitish at the 
surface and reddish yellow inside. They 
are soluble in water, which is coloured 
yellow or red, according to the degree 
of concentration. Their uses are the 
same as those of sulphide of ammonium. 

Bisulphide of Carbon.— Bring 
to a red heat a stoneware or porcelain 
tube filled with charcoal and in connec- 
tion with a condensing receiver, and 
then introduce fragments of sulphur 
into it, and immediately close the aper- 
ture, the liquid which results from the 
combination of the sulphur and carbon 
is condensed at the bottom of the water 
in the receiver, and, after a distillation 
in another vesselj is a pure bisulphide of 
carbon. It is a colourless transparent 
liquid, which is very dense, and possesses 
the double refraction. Bisulphide of 
carbon dissolves many kinds of resins, 
fats, and gum resins, such as india- 
rubber and gutta-percha, and also sul- 
phur and phosphorus. This last solu- 
tion is employed for reducing the nitrate 
of silver to the metallic state upon cer- 
tain moulds, which thus become con- 
ducting. Sulphide of carbon is now ob- 
tained in the trade at a very low price ; 
when pure it should volatilize without 
leaving any residue. 

Stirrings Bods. — ^These are made 
of various substances, and are employed 
for mixing ; those made of glass, stone- 
ware,' or porcelain are the best in most 
cases. Wood and most metals should 
be avoided, because the former is ab- 
sorbing, and the latter are corroded and 
easily oxidized. 

i3iiiodes. — ^These are the plates or 
wires of different metals, placed at the 
end of the connecting wire starting from 
the positive pole of a battery. The 
anodes, are soluble or insoluble, that is, 
they either dissolve under the influence 
of the galvanic current to partly main- 
tain the metallic strength of the bath, 


or they simply bring the current into 
the hath without being dissolved. Gene- 
: rally the soluble anodes are of the same 
metal with which the bath is composed ; 

I and the insoluble anodes are of platinum, 
graphite of gas retorts, carbon, or any 
' other conducting and insoluble sub- 
, stance. Soluble anodes are genejially 
: completely immersed in the solution, 
and connected with the conducting wire 
by other platinum wires. Insoluble 
anodes are rarely completely immersed ; 
dipping them more or less increases or 
diminishes the amount of electricity. 

Mistures employed in gilding by 
fire or by th<?' wet processes. 

Red Ormolu. — Potash alum, nitrate 
of potash, 30 parts of each ; sulphate 
of zinc, 8 ; common salt, 3 ; red ochre, 
28 ; sulphate of iron, 1. Add to it a 
small proportion of annatto, madder, 
cochineal, or other colouring matter, 
ground in water or in weak vinegar. 

Yellow Ormolu. — Red ochre, 17 parts ; 

! potash alum, 50 ; sulphate of zinc, 10 ; 
common salt, 3 ; nitrate of potash, 20. 

Dead Lustre for Jewellery. — Sulphate 
of iron, sulphate of zinc, potash alum, 
nitrate of potash* equal parts of each. 
All the salts are melted in their water 
of crystallization. 

Hard Dead Lustre for Cloohs. — ^Water, 

5 parts ; nitrate of potash, 37 ; potash 
alum, 42 ; common salt, 12 ; pulverized 
glass and sulphate of lime, 4. The 
whole is thoroughly ground and mixed. 

Soft Dead Lustre for Smooth Surfaces 
and Figures. — Water, 5 parts ; nitrate 
of potash, 46 ; potash alum, 46 ; com- 
mon salt, 3. The same treatment as 
the preceding mixture. 

Green for Red Lustre. — Bitartrate or ^ 
potash, 65 parts ; common salt, 25 ; ace- * 
tate of copper, 10. The -whole is ground 
'"together. 

Wax for Gilding. — Oil, 25 parts; 
yellow wax, 25 ; acetate of copper, 13 • 
red ochre, 37. The whole is melted, 
and stirred until cold. 

PBotograpiLy . — The Operating 
Rocm should he in an elevated position, 
the south side entirely closed, the north 
side being glazed with tolerably thick 
glass, as free from colour as possible, 
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Dili preferably of a blue tint, to any- 
thing at all approaching green or yel- 
lo\V; as these colours, by neutralizing 
the light, tend to prolong the photon 
graphic operations. If possible the 
length of the room should run from east 
to west, and the ends be protected from 
the morning and afternoon sun. A 
room lighted only from the north side 
has the softest and most uniform light 
that can be obtained. Part of the roof 
may be glassed, and curtains of a bluish 
colour should be fixed, with an arrange- 
ment of cords and pulleys, by which 
they may easily be adjusted to admit 
light, or cast a shadow in’" the required 
direction. The colours of the wall must 
be carefully chosen, avoiding red, yel- 
low, or green ; a bluish grey is the 
safest, and may be used of several tints 
to give variety. Movable backgrounds 
painted in diffei'ent depths of colour are 
useful to modify the result of any ill- 
chosen colours worn by the sitter. Oil 
colour must be avoided for walls or 
backgrounds ; a mixture of slaked lime, 
litmus, or lampblack may be employed, 
varying the quantity of lampblack to 
give the required shade. In the choice 
of dress, the sitter must remember that 
cold colours, such as blue or violet, come 
put white in photographs, whilst the 
"warm colours, red, orange, or yellow, 
give various shades of black. Articles 
of dress with vertical stripes tend to 
give an^ appearance of increased height 
to the portrait. The sitter should 
assume an easy natural position, avoid- 
ing a direct vertical light, which falling 
on the top of tllb head gives to dark 
glossy hair the appearance of greyness, 
and throws very heavy shadows under 
the eyes, nose, and chin. The best posi- 
tion is a little back from under the* 
skylight, with the head slightly retiring 
fi’om the side light. The whole figure | 
is then well illuminated; the deepest ; 
shadow on the face will be on the retir- | 
ing cheek, in a three-quarter view, i 
which is generally the best to take. 
The partial profile will he clearly de- 
fined on the shadowed cheek. The posi- 
tion of the body in relation to the head 
is a matter of taste. The c^iraance of 


the figure from the background, and its 
height on the plate, are points which 
must be regulated by the artistic skill 
of the operator. If the sitter is placed 
several feet in front of the screen, the 
picture will have greater relief, and the 
apparent height of a person is much 
affected by the position of the portrait 
on the plate. Avoid overcrowding the 
background with vases, columns,’ and 
curtains, or anything which will divert 
the attention from the principal object ; 
as a rule a plain background is the best, 
the introduction of superfluous furniture 
and ornamentation most frequently gives 
a photograph an unpleasant tone of vul- 
garity. If the head-rest is used, it 
must he carefully adapted to the head, 
which should only lightly press on it. 
When the position is settled and the 
focus arranged, the sitter should not 
alter his attitude, though perfect im- 
mobility is unnecessary. When the 
operator has the plate ready to expose, 
he should caution the sitter to keep the 
eyes fixed in one direction, and to remain 
perfectly steady ; he may then uncover 
the lens. The nearer the camera is 
brought to the sitter, the longer the 
exposure ; thus the time of exposure 
may be varied from one second to 300 
seconds. As a general rule, for a full- 
length figure, in summer, the plate 
should be exposed 20 seconds ; a sitting 
portrait will require 30 seconds- In 
winter the exposure must be increased 
in duration one-half. 

j Dark Room . — During certain parts of 
the process it is imperative that the 
operator should work in a room into 
which not a ray of direct light is ad- 
mitted. This is usually effected by 
closing every window but one, and that 
is carefully obscured by yellow or 
orange coloured curtains, or calico cloth, 
or a second window-sash may be glazed 
with dark yellow glass. Lamps or can- 
dles, provided with yellow screens, may 
also be used. The dark room , should 
not be too small, as in it several im- 
portant operations have to be per- 
fomed; it shonld be fitted up with 
'shelves for chemicals, a sink and tap, 
with a good supply of water, several 
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pails for refuse slops, jugs, and draining 
stands for the plates. The room should 
he well ventilated, the door and window 
being kept open as much as possible 
when the room is not in use, provided 
that the weather is not too cold, as an 
even and tolerably warm temperature is 
necessary for the proper working of the 
photographic chemicals. In winter the 
room must be kept warm ; gas or cliar- 
coal stoves for this purpose should, how- 
ever, he avoided. Keep the room as 
clean and free from dust as possible, and 
place over the bottles of chemicals small 
covers of paper, twisted round like an 
extinguisher, to keep the dust from the 
necks and stoppers. 

TAe Camera , — This consists of 2 
square wooden boxes, the one sliding, 
like a telescope, wdthin the other. On 
the front of this is screwed an arrange- 
ment of lenses, capable of adjustment ; 
and at the other end is a movable screen 
of ground glass. 

Lms . — ^there are two descriptions of 
lenses in use, the single lens which is 
used for views and photographs of inani- 
mate subjects. This lens requires a 
longer exposure of the plate than the 
double lens, but the resulting photograph 
is very clear in the details. The com- 
pound lens used for portraits consists of 
two pairs of lenses, mounted in a teles- 
copic brass frame, having diaphragms or 
stops, and provided with a turnscrew to 
regulate the focus to a nicety, after it 
has been roughly obtained by adjusting 
the camera. The interior of the brass 
iubes holding the lenses must be kept of 
a dull black colour ; should this wear ofl^ 
a coating of gum-water and lampblack 
should be applied when cleansing the 
Senses. It is important to replace the 
glasses in the lens in exactly the same 
order and position, after having removed 
them to clean, which is to be done with 
a piece of very soft wash-leather. The 
single lens is composed of an achromatic 
lens mounted in a brass tube, fixed with 
diaphragms or stops of various sizes. 
These diaphragms are simply fiat disks 
of brass, each having in j;he -centre a cir- 
cular opening, and upon the size of the 
opening of the diaphragm used, depends , 


the length of exposure necessary, and the 
sharpness of the resulting picture. The 
larger the opening of the stop, the shorter 
will be the time necessary to expose the 
plate in the camera, but if a stop be 
used with a smaller opening the picture 
will be sharper and more distinct in the 
! details. Thus, in working with the 
' view, or single lens, the operator can 
! choose which point is most material for 
: the particular picture he desires. The 
; plate is of course more rapidly affected in 
j proportion to the brilliancy of the light 
, striking upon it. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to use a ^diaphragm with the coni- 
I pound lens, as for instance in photo- 
' graphs of groups, but the openings in 
these stops are much larger than those 
i used with tlie single lens. Portrait 
lenses are usually provided with central 
1 diaphragms. 

How to arrange the Lenses in a Por- 
trait Comhination. — The lenses in a 
portrait combination are occasionally, 
removed from their cells for the pur- 
pose of cleaning. When the lenses are 
taken out of their cells they may be 
variously transposed, and thus rendered 
incapable of producing good pictures. 
In a portrait combination there are four 
lenses in all, the so-called front and 
back lenses being really each formed of 
a pair. The front ones are always 
cemented together, and may thus be 
easily taken for one lens ; the back pair 
are distinct, and are usually separated 
from each other by a narrow ring. 
Take the front lens — the pair cemented 
together — and observe that one surface is 
considerably curved, and the other al- 
most fiat ; place the lens in its coll, so 
that when screwed into the tube the 
curved side will be to the sitter. The 
^w'o glasses forming the back lens are 
very unlike each other ; one is thick at 
the centre and thin at the edge, the 
other thick at the edge and thin at the 
centre ; put the thin-edged one first into 
the cell, resting on the least curved 
side; next put m the ring, and then 
the thick-edged glass, concave side to- 
wards the other lens ; fix them in theii* 
places with the part provided, and screw 
the cell in its place. With many per- 
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trait lenses there is an arrangement 
whereby the front lens may be used as 
a landscape lens ; to use it for this 
purpose proceed as follows ; — Unscrew 
the back leiis and lay it aside alto- 
gether, as it is only required in the 
double combination ; then remove the 
brass hood before the front lens; next 
unscrew the front lens, and rescrew it 
in the place where the back lens was. 
In doing this the flat surface will be 
presented to the object. The lens tube 
may be now put on the camera, and the 
central stops will be in their proper 
place for use. As the focjis of the front 
lens, when thus used singly, is much 
longer than when used in combination 
with the back lens, the picture it will 
yield is proportionately larger, but a 
much smaller stop must be employed 
than when the lens is used for por- 
traiture. The exposure must be con- 
siderably longer than when the double 
combination lens is used. 

Focus . — An object is said to be in 
focus when its image is clearly and 
sharply reflected on the ground-glass 
screen at the back of the camera. The 
ground glass usually has the sizes of the 
various plates marked on it, and having 
decided what size the picture is to be, 
move the camera to or from the object 
until its reflexion occupies the proper 
position, and is of the size required for 
the picture. The nearer the camera is 
to the object the larger will be the 
picture. The next step is one upon 
which the chief beauty of the photo- 
graph depends, the exact adjustment of 
the focus, so as to bring out quite clearly 
those points which are considered essen- 

■ tial. Having roughly settled the dis- 
tance, lay the black focussing cloth on 
the camera, put your head under it, slidl!! 
the body of the camera gently in or out, 
until the reflexion is clearly seen on the 
ground glass. As different portions of 
an object are necessarily at varying dis- 
tances from the camera, some will come 
into focus earlier than others. In por- 
traits, to make the features show dis- 

■ tinctly is generally the chief point aimed 
at. For views no rules can be given, 
but it is advisable to so place the camera 


and adjust the focus that the photograph 
shall not distort or confuse the natural 
lines of perspective. A little practice is 
required to adjust the focus satisfac- 
torily, as the image reflected on the 
ground glass is upside down. 

The Glass Frame . — This is always sold 
with the camera ; it consists of a wooden 
frame, with two shutters, the one opens 
on hinges, and allows the plate, which 
has been just removed from the nitrate 
of silver bath, to be inserted, with its 
collodionized face placed towards the 
sliding shutter, which must be kept 
closed. The frame is provided at the 
corners with pieces of wire, which pre- 
vent the plate from coming in contact 
with the sliding shutter. Close and 
flisten the hinged shutter, and the frame 
is then ready for use. Remove the 
ground-glass screen, place the glass 
frame in its place, with the collodion 
side towards the object, then on raising 
the sliding shutter the time must be 
noted in seconds for the desired exposure. 
Close the sliding shutter, remove, the 
frame to the dark room, and take out 
the plate by opening the hinged shutter. 

Cleaning the Glasses . — The glasses for 
photography are sold in certain fixed 
sizes. When new, the sharp edges must 
be smoothed over with a corrundum file, 
then carefully wash, rub with a soft rag, 
finish with chamois leather. When the 
glasses have been used they are more 
difficult to clean. If they have been var- 
nished they must be soaked in a solution ■ 
of common soda, or carbonate of potash, 
till the varnish peels off. If the carbon- 
ate of potash or common soda does not 
bring off the varnish quickly enough, 
use a solution of an ounce of nitric acid 
to every half-pint of water. Apply this 
to the glasses with a piece of cotton 
wool, fixed on a handle, so as to avoid 
contact with the nitric acid, which stains 
the hands. When the plates have been 
well covei-ed with any of these solutions, 
let them stand to drain in a rack, then 
rub and wash well with a sponge and 
w-ater. Dry. The side intended for the 
collodion must next be polished with 
Tinpoli powder and a few drops of spirit 
of wine, rubbed over with cotton woo., 
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wipe off the excess of Tripoli, arid polish 
with a dry chamois leather, ■ Place the 
cleaned plates into a properly grooved 
box, with all the faces prepared for the 
collodion turned one way. It is ad- 
visable to wash all glasses as soon as 
possible -after use, as by not doing so the 
varnishes dry on very firmly and are 
difficult to remove. Waste collodion 
may be utilized for cleaning glasses ; it 
removes all grease. When glasses have 
once been cleaned, avoid touching them 
with the naked hand, as it is sure to leave 
stain. There are various holders in use ; 
the india-rubber pneumatic is one of the 
best. Before using a plate dust it care- 
fully with soft silk or a piece of clean old 
rag. Perfect cleanliness is imperative. 

Sizes of PhotographiG Glasses. — 2| in. 
X 2 in., ninth plate ; 8| X 2f , sixth ; 

X 85 , quarter, carte de visite ; 5 x 
4, third; 6^ x 4f , half ; 8^ x 6|, 
whole. All plates above whole size are 
denoted by dimensions only, 6f in, x 
in stereoscopic plate. The following 
are the diameters and focal lengths of 
lenses suitable for portx*aits of the usual 
sizes : — 


Uiam. of 

Lens. 

Focal 

length. 

Size of 
picture. 

ius. 

ins. 

ins. 

li 

3^ 

2^ X 2 

2i 

5 

4:} X 

3i 

7 

5x4 

3i 

7 

X 4f 

H 

U 2 

X 

For groups ;■ 

3i 

11 

9x7 

41 

13 

10 X 8 

4? 

15 

12 x 10 

51 

19 

15 X 12 

For views; 
If 

8 

6X5 

2 

10 

7X6 

n 

14 

9 X 7 

a 

16 

12 X 10 

4 

24 

16 X 12 


The dimensions of pictures given are maxi- 
mum sizes, and to ensure a thoroughly 
good picture, it is best to use a lens of a 
larger size than is absolutely nedessaty. 
Patent plate glasses are the best for 


negatives, although flatted crown and 
sheet glass may be used. Positives are 
sometimes taken on deep red or purple 
coloured glass. Whatever kind of glass 
is chosen, it should be as flat as pos- 
sible, otherwise it will be difficult to 
place in the dark slide. 

T/ie Argentometer . — ^This very useful 
instrument is for ascertaining the 
strength- of the nitrate of silver solu- 
tion, which becomes weakened to a 
certain extent, after the immersion 
of every plate. To use the argento- 
metei*, fill the glass jar to within about 
two inches of the top with the liquid to 
be tested, and'iffien insert it; the degree 
on the scale that floats on a level with 
the surface of the fluid will indicate the 
number of grains of nitrate of silver con- 
tained in each ounce of the solution. 
There must be sufficient liquid to yn-event 
the argentometer resting on the bottom 
of the jar. For strengthening a bath to 
the required standard, it is generally 
found more convenient to have a stronger 
prepared bath to add to the weak one, 
than to add the nitrate of silver dii’ect. 

Positives and Negatives . — ^With the 
exception of the collodion used, there is 
very little difference between the chemi- 
cals used, or the manipulation required, 
for the production of a positive or 
negative. A positive is simply a glass 
plate coated with a thin film of col- 
lodion, rendered sensitive to the light, 
which receives the image thrown upon 
it by the lens. The ether and alcohol 
evaporate, leaving a dry, very thin film 
of gun-cotton upon the glass. This film 
constitutes the picture, and may be kept 
upon the glass, or removed if desired. 
Positives are now less used than nega- 
tives ; they are generally kept upon the 
glass, with a backing of black varnish, 
and are in fact the result, whereas ne- 
gatives are only taken as a medium for 
printing from afterwards. 

The Collodion Process. — Plain col- 
lodion is a mixture of alcohol, sulphuric 
ether, and gun-cotton, which i^ made 
suitable for negative photographic pur- 
poses by an iodide, or bromide ; it is then 
termed sensitized collodion. 

The Spirits of Wine must be perfectly 
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clear, transparent, and free from any 
floating impurities. Should it contain 
any impurities, they must be removed 
by filtration through a sheet of filtering 
paper, properly supported in the mouth 
of the bottle. Should it not run clear 
and blight the first time, it must again 
be filtered. The specific gravity of the 
alcohol should be about '810, and is not 
suitable for photography, if stronger 
than -819. 

Ether . — Care must be taken to procure 
the sulphuric ether free from foreign 
substances, and to keep it, and liquids 
containing it, particularly the collodion, 
in well-filled and closely-stoppered bot- 
tles. The chemical action which takes 
place when the ether is exposed to the 
air is very injurious to its photographic 
utility ; it is very volatile, and as the 
vapour it gives otf is explosive when 
mixed with atmospheric air, care must 
he taken not to pour it from one vessel 
to another near a fire or artificial light ; 
as the vapour is heavier than air, it will 
have a tendency to fall'; the artificial 
light, if used, should therefore be consi- 
derably above the vessel from which the 
ether or collodion is being poured. The 
specific gravity of the ether may vary 
from *720 to *750 ; its strength is ascer- 
tained by the hydrometer. If the ether 
obtained is not sufficiently pure for pho- 
tographic purposes, it must be rectified. 
Place it in a tall bottle, with about a 
quarter of its bulk of water, cork the 
bottle tightly, and shake it for some 
minutes. When left to settle, the pure 
ether will float on the water ; remove 
the water by passing a small siphon-pipe, 
filled with water, through the cork and 
nearly to the bottom of the liquid in the 
bottle, holding the thumb over the longer 
end of the tube. Remove the thumb 
the water in the lower pai’t of the bottle 
will then flow up the siphon, leaving ' 
the washed ether in the bottle. This j 
operation should be repeated, and the 
ether must then be dried and distilled,, 
by placing it in a glass retort, with about 
a quarter of its bulk of quicklime. 
Connect a tube to the retort, and airange 
a supply of very cold water to fall xipon 
the tube, so as to cool its contents. The 


end of this tube must be placed over, or 
into, a bottle ; the retort being fixed in 
a water-bath ; a small charcoal fire is lit 
underneath it, and the heat of the water 
acting upon the ether causes it to eva- 
porate. In passing along the tube it is 
condensed and falls into the bottle. The 
water falling on the condensing tube 
must be very cold, or the vapour will 
not be properly condensed. Remove 
the fire when all the ether is distilled, 
and clean out the retort at once, as it 
will be more difficult to clean after- 
wards. , Keep the heat of the fire from 
the vessel containing the distilled ether, 
and cork the bottle immediately the 
operation is completed. A double-stop- 
pered glass bottle is best suited to con- 
tain this liquid. As ether boils at a very 
low temperature, about 96*^ Fahr., it will 
commence to evaporate very quickly; 
and the water in the water-bath should 
not be allowed to rise in temperature 
much beyond 110^ Fahr., if pure ether is 
desired. As the first small portion of 
the ether will probably contain some 
impurities, that should be rejected. 

Gun-Cotton . — Ordinary gun-cotton is 
I used, which is soluble in a mixture of 
ether and spirits of wine. The propor- 
tion of gun-cotton regulates the density 
of the liquid obtained and- materially 
affects the action of the mixture, when 
poured on the glass plate. 

Weights and Measures used in Photo- 
graphy . — Most chemicals are sold by 
avoirdupois weight, but all photographic 
receipts are given either in troy weight, 
or fluid measure. The pound is the same 
in both troy and avoirdupois, but in the 
former it consists of 12 oz., in the latter 
of 16, Consequently, for an ounce of 
chemical required by the receipts, more 
than an ounce must be purchased. 

Fluid Measure . — 69 minims = 1 dram 
or 1 3 ; 8 drams = 1 ounce or, 1 J ; 20 
ounces = 1 pint ; 8 pints = 1 gallon. 
Glass measures graduated for these quan- 
tities are used, and wherever fluids are 
spoken of, this measure is intended. 

Collodion Positives, — The articles 
required are positive collodion, nitrate of 
silver, developing and fixing solutions, 
black and crystal varnishes. 
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Fositive CoUddion, — Pyrotiline, and 
iodide of cadmiam, or ammoninin, 15 
grains each ; ether, oz. ; alcohol, 

1 J oz. Place the two first in a dry bottle, 
then ponr on the spirits of wine, shake 
the mistnre \vell, then add the ether, 
shake again, and let it stand for 12 hours. 
Decant the clear portion into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, keep well stoppered, and 
in the dark. Avoid shaking the bottle 
when about to use the collodion, and 
never use quite all the bottle contains, 
as the sediment which will accumulate 
at the bottom, would spoil the picture. 
The glass plates used for this process need 
not be so carefully chosen as for the ne- 
gative process ; they should be as flat 
as is necessary for them to go into the 
camera back, hut the colour is not ma- 
terial. 

Nitrate of Silver Bath. — Pte-crystal- 
lized nitrate of silver, 5 drams, dissolved 
in 10 oz. of distilled water. Filter the 
solution until it is quite clear, then add 
3 drops of nitric acid, and 10 drops of 
collodion. Shake well together and fil- 
ter, Blue litmus paper should slightly 
redden in this bath ; should it turn very 
red add a little ammonia or oxide of sil- 
Ter should it not redden at all, add a little 
acid carefully, drop by drop. It is pre- 
ferable to have a slight excess of acid. 

Developing Solution . — Protosulphate of 
iron, 2 drams, dissolved in 8 oz. of dis- 
tilled water, add 2| drams glacial acetic 
acid, 2§ drams alcohol, and 5 minims 
nitric acid. Filtei", and pour into a well- 
stoppered bottle ; this solution -will keep 
good for several weeks if not exposed to 
the air. When about to use this solu- 
tion, nearly fill a vertical glass bath with 
it ; the plate is immersed in the liquid by 
means of hooks, called dippers. 

Fixing Solution , — 50 grains of cyanide 
of potassium dissolved in 5 oz. of dis- 
tilled water, that is to say, for every 
fluid ounce of solution required, mix 10 
grains of cyanide of potassium in 1 oz, of 
distilled water. Filter, and Iceep in a 
well-stoppered bottle, which, from the 
dangerous nature of the solution, should 
be labelled poison. 

Coating the Plate with Collodion . — Hold 
the plate, which must be perfectly clean 


and dry, in the left hand, or supported 
by a pneumatic holder, then pour on very 
steadily about as much collodion as iifili 
half cover the plate. Incline the plate, 
so that the collodion flows from one 
corner to the other, until the whole of 
the plate has been coated; then pour 
back the siipei'fiuous collodion into its 
bottle, from one of the corners of the 
plate. Now exclude all but yellow” light 
from the dark room. When the collodion 
has been on the plate a few seconds it 
will set and have a dull appearance, tlie 
plate must then be immersed in the ni- 
trate of silvcjji’ bath. Lift the dipper, 
lay the back of the plate on it, plunge 
them both steadily into the bath, move 
the plate about in the solution for a few 
seconds, then put the cover on the bath. 
The time the plate must be kept in the 
nitrate of silver varies with the tempe- 
rature, from 2 minutes in warm W’ea- 
ther, -to 10 in cold w'eathei*. As soon as 
the collodion film assumes a creamy ap- 
pearance, remove the plate from the 
bath, being cautious to hold it as much 
as possible by the sides ; let it drain on 
blotting paper, then lay it in the dark 
slide, collodion side downwards ; close 
the slide. Have a little blotting paper 
in the dark slide, to absorb any little of 
the nitrate solution which remains on 
the plate. Have some of the developing 
and fixing solutions ready in separate’ 
glasses, and clean wuiter handy. The 
action of the nitrate of silver bath trans- 
forms the iodide of cadmium into iodide 
of silver, xvhich is sensitive to light ; the 
plate is then ready for exposure in the 
camera. If the plate is placed in the 
bath before the collodion film has set 
properly it will peel off, and it will be 
necessary to filter the nitrate cf silver 
»bath to remove it. The film must not 
be allowed to get too dry, before immer- 
sion in the hath, as it wdll then turn 
white at once, and will not produce a 
good photograph. It is important, in 
first placing the plate in the nitrate of 
silver bath, to do so steadily and conti- 
nuously, so as to avoid marking the plate 
with wavy lines and stains. "Cover the 
bath when not in use. 

-Having arranged the focus 
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and finaliy adjusted the sitter, remove 
th^ focus screen from the camera, and 
put the dark slide in its place, cover the 
lens with the cap, draw up the shutter, 
which will turn down on the camera. 
Up to this point any little movement of 
the sitter is of no consequence, but 
having now given the hnal caution, 
gently remove the lens-cap, so as not to 
shake the camera, and note the time in 
seconds. The time for exposure vaides 
considerably, on a bright day a shorter 
period suiBces than on a dull day, but 
no certain rules can be^laid down, as 
the nature of the light, the time of day, 
and- the qualities of chemicals employed, 
are all elements in the calculation — a 
little practice will soon give an approxi- 
mation ; the usual failing with beginners 
is too long an exposure. Replace the I 
cap, close the sliding shutter, and take I 
the slide into the dark room. 

Developing. — The plate must be im- 
mersed in the developing bath, by 
means of dippers, for about 15 seconds, 
gently moving it about in the solution. 
On removing the plate, it must be well 
washed with clean water ; for this pur- 
pose a siphon washing bottle is very 
handy. This is a bottle, through the 
cork of which two glass tubes are 
passed. One of these tubes reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle, the 
other only just passes through the cork ; 
by blowing through this short tube the 
water passes up the long one, and is 
projected with more or less force in the 
desired direction. After the process of 
developing and washing, the plate is no 
longer aifected by light, which may 
therefore be admitted if desired. 

Fixing. — The iodide of silver, which 
gives the creamy appearance to tl*e 
collodionized plate, must he dissolved, 
by pouring some of the fixing solution 
on and off the plate- As soon as those 
parts of the plate which should repre- 
sent the black parts of the picture are 
quite clear, pour off the fixing solution, 
and wash the plate thoj’oughly. Dry 
over a spirit lamp. At this stage ex- 
amine the plate, it should have a glossy 
appearance, and the blacks be very pure. 
If 'here is a foggy appearance, this may 


be removed by washing the plate, im- 
mediately after the fixing, in a solution 
composed of 15 grains of iodine, to an 
ounce of spirits of wine. When the 
fogging has disappeared, wash away the 
iodine, use the fixing solution again, 
wash and dry. If the plate is now 
satisfactory, varnish the film side with 
crystaT varnish, or a very clear solution 
of gum arable j apply in the same man- 
ner as the collodion, but run the surplus 
varnish off the plate quickly, as an 
excess of varnish injures the effect. The 
glass side should be coated with black 
varnish, applied in a srnooth layer, by a 
camel-hair brush. Place the plate in 
its mount, with a clean glass in front, 
and close in the back and sides, to pre- 
vent dust from getting in. 

Crystal Fcitmis/i.— Dissolve 1 oz. of 
white lac in 10 oz. of warm spirits of 
wine. Let the varnish settle for several 
weeks, then carefully decant the clear 
portion into a bottle for use. 

Black Varnish for Backing see p. 72. 

General Instructions for Glass Bosi-- 
tives. — If the picture is very dark it has 
not been exposed long enough; if, on 
the contrary, the shadows are weak, and 
the dark parts are not dark enough, the 
plate has been exposed too long. Fog- 
ging is a very common and troublesome 
occurrence; there are many things likely 
to cause it, and it is sometimes ditBcult 
to Bnd which of them it is. Impure air 
in the rooms, such as from an escape of 
gas, or from new paint, will sometimes 
cause it, but usually it arises from some 
error in the manipulation, or defect in 
the chemicals. Try the nitrate of silver 
bath with litmus paper; add a little acid 
if the paper does not turn slightly red. 
Examine the window in the dark room, 
to see that the light admitted is of a sulB- 
ciently dark yellow or orange tinge, and 
see that no light enters at any other 
place — also make sure that there is no 
crevice in the camera through whioh 
light can pass. Collodion should not he 
used too soon after it is made. It 
should be of a golden sherry colour; this 
may be obtained by adding a little of an 
old bottle of collodion, which is of a dark 
colomv or by pouring in a few drops of 
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tincture of iodine. The principal causes 
of defects arising from faulty manipula- 
tion are, leaving the developing solution 
too long upon the plate ;* this results in a 
bright silvery deposit. When the de- 
veloping solution has not been properly 
washed off before fixing, there will be 
green stains, especially at the edges. If 
the collodion is allowed to get too dry 
before being placed in the nitrate of 
silver bath, there will he transparent 
spots on the plate. If the developing 
solution does not flow readily over the 
plate, and the operator does not perform 
the developing steadily and carefully, 
there will be stains or wavy lines on the 
picture. Any floating dust in the air, 
or impurities in the solutions used, will 
cause spots and marks. If a picture, 
which is brilliant when wet, turns dull 
on drying, with misty blue shadows, 
the cause is bad collodion. 

Collodion Keg-atives. — ^The prin- 
cipal difference between the processes 
of negative and positive photography is, 
that the negative plate requires about 
three times longer exposure than the 
positive. The plates used may be the 
same, but certain modifications are 
necessary in the hath, chemicals, and 
collodion. The developing solution must 
be kept on as long as the details of the 
picture continue to come out, then wash 
off. When the plate is held^ up to the 
light it should present the appearance 
of a much over-exposed positive, there 
being very little clear glass, and that 
only where the shadows are quite black, 
while those parts which represent the 
white parts of the picture should be 
quite opaque. It only happens under 
the most favourable conditions, in por- 
traiture, that the first developing of the 
negative renders it sufficiently dense to 
produce good prints, hence the necessity 
of the subsequent operation called in- 
tensifying; this is a kind of second 
developing, by which the density is 
increased to the required degree. The 
process is as follows : — Put four or five 
drops of intensifying solution No. 2 into 
a clean glass ; then flood the plate with 
intensifying solution No. 1, and when it 
has covered the whole surface, pom* it 


off into the glass containing the No, 2 
solution, and shake the glass round so 
as to mix them, then immediately pour 
the mixture upon the plate in the same 
manner as the developer, pouring it off 
into the glass every few seconds, and 
holding the negative up to the light 
each time until it appears sufficiently 
dense. By careful printing a fairly good 
proof may be got from an over-exposed 
negative, but with an under-exposed 
negative no good result can be obtained. 
Great care must be taken not to continue 
the intensifyifig too long, or a deposit of 
red fog will take place, and the negative 
will be spoilt. While the intensifying 
is proceeding, the liquid gradually 
assumes a dark claret colour, and if 
kept on too long will become turbid and 
cause fogging. The point to which in- 
tensifying can be safely carried may be 
known, after a little experience, by a 
peculiar change of colour in the high 
lights of the picture which takes place 
just before fogging commences. When- 
this change is observed the solution 
must be quickly washed off. It is im- 
portant that the intensifier should not 
be poured on at the same part of the 
plate each time, or that part will become 
denser than the rest. The fixing is the 
same as in the positive process ; but a 
rather longer washing should be given. 
When- dry, the film should be very 
slightly brushed with a soft camel- 
hair brush, made for the purpose, to 
remove any dust or loose particles of 
silver ; the plate must then be warmed 
until it is as hot as can be borne upon 
the back of the hand, and the negative 
varnish poured over the film in the same 
manner as the collodion ; it should not 
be drained off too rapidly, but allowed 
to flow slowly over the plate, so as not 
to leave too thin a coating. If only a 
few prints are required from the nega- 
tive, crystal varnish will answer the 
purpose ; but if it is desired to preserve 
the negative, and to get many prints 
from it, the crystal varnish will not 
give sufficient protection, and a spirit 
varnish must be used, which gives a 
much harder surface. When the sur- 
plus varnish has run off, the plate must 
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lue again gently heated until the varnish 
IS ^ry. Experience alone will indicate 
the proper heat to use when applying 
the varnish ; if the plate be not warn 
enough the varnish will dry dull, and if 
too hot it will run into streaks and be 
liable to blister. If any varnish should 
get upon the wrong side of the glass it can 
be cleaned off with a little alcohol. As 
soon as the plate is cold it is ready for 
printing from. 

Faults in Negatives . — In addition to 
the faults which occur in positives, 
there are some others to which negatives 
are liable. If the negative is deficient 
in density, and has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a positive, it is the result of 
under-exposure, or may be caused by 
washing off the developer too soon. If 
the deep shadows, which should be clear 
glass, are veiled by a grey deposit, and 
the whole picture is wanting in vigour 
and contrast, it is caused by over-expo- 
sure. Red or brown fog, generally 
beginning at one corner of the plate, is 
caused by keeping the intensifier on too 
long. The film tears and leaves the 
glass while being washed. This will 
sometimes occur when the negative has 
been much intensified. Remedy — longer 
exposure and less intensifying. The 
film splits and peels off the plate when 
dry. Cause — ^imperfectly cleaned glass j 
or bad collodion. Numerous minute i 
transparent spots, called pinholes, indi- , 
cate that the bath is out of order. 
Small crystals which form under and ' 
upon the film when dry are from traces ' 
of the fixing solution which has not ' 
been completely washed off. I 

Softening of Photographic Pictures . — 
The likenesses produced by photograph ' 
have, in many cases, a harshness which ^ 
is extremely disagreeable. The camera ’ 
will tell the truth, but its effects may 
be toned down so as to give the features , 
something of that softness which is , 
generally imparted by the portrait ' 
painter. For this purpose use a lace ' 
curtain stretched between the sitter and 
the camera — the nearer it is to the 
latter, the more softness it imparts. , 
The grain of a chalk drawing is pro- 
duced by the threads, and characteristics 


of the model which would not bear pro- 
minence are pleasingly softened down. 

Printing Process.-— The copies taken 
from the negative are printed upon 
paper containing a salt ‘ which forms 
chloride of silver by decomposing the 
nitrate of silver in the sensitizing solu- 
tion. 

PoszftW Pajpen-— Specially prepared 
paper for positives is easily obtained. 
The size is 22 in. by 17 in. ; the weight 
varies, but should not be less than 
24 lbs. to the ream for paper to be 
albumenized, and for salted paper about 
18 lbs, a ream will be heavy enough. 
Reject any sheets having black spots or 
blemishes, and those that are uneven m 
texture. Select the most even side for 
the chemicals, by examining each sheet 
in a reflected light, marking the wrong 
side with a pencil. Always hold the^ 
paper by the extreme edge, as a slight 
stain is sure to be found where the 
fingers have touched it. For portraits, 
and most other uses, the paper is albu- 
menized on one side, the resulting print 
then having a more or less glazed sur- 
face, according as to whether or not the 
albumen has been diluted. When pho- 
tographs are printed to be afterwards 
coloured, so-called plain paper is used, 
which gives a dull surface like an en- 
graving. Positive paper, when treated 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, has 
the property of rapidly darkening on 
being exposed to the sunlight ; if, there- 
fore, a sheet of it is placed behind* a 
negative and exposed to the light, where 
the clear portions of the negative allow 
the light to pass through, the paper will 
become dark, whilst the dark parts, of 
the negative which obstruct the light 
will remain white on the positive papei*. 
When the positive print is obtained, it 
has to be soaked in the fixing solution 
to remove all the chloride of silver 
which has not been affected by the light. 
A careful washing in clean water com- 
pletes the process of printing. 

Albumenized Paper . — There are several 
well-known papers sold ; Rive, which ia 
a French paper^ has a high glaze and fine 
surface; ,the Saxe, which is more uni- 
form in its texture, is made in Grermany,' 
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and that made by Towgood. Positive 
papei’ is albumenized by placing it in a 
mixture composed of the white of eggs 
and salt. To the white of each mo- 
derate-sized egg use 15 grains of com- 
mon salt reduced to a fine powder; 
whisk until the albumen is all white 
froth. Leave this froth in a glazed 
earthen pan for about 12 hours, by 
which time most of it has settled into 
clear albumen ; pour the clear portion 
into a flat porcelain tray. This tray 
should be somewhat larger than the 
sheets of paper to be albumenized. Lift 
the paper up by the ends, and lay it 
carefully on the albumen, keeping the 
side marked as inferior uppermost and 
dry,*' The paper should be slightly 
damp before it is thus treated, as it then 
takes the albumen more regularly, and 
is not so liable to air -bubbles. The 
paper must be lifted at each end, and 
should any air-bubbles appear,- brush 
them oft' with a card or small brush, 
replacing the paper in the bath. Wher- 
ever the albumen does not come into 
actual contact with the paper, a white 
mark will appear in the print. Remove 
the paper from the bath, and place it to 
dry on a cardboard frame, or suspended 
at the corners by clips. Paper glazed 
with pure albumen acquires too bril liant 
a glaze for portraits ; the albumen may 
be diluted with from J to ^ df its bulk 
of water. Albumenized paper is not 
sensitive to light, but absorbs moisture 
from the atmosphere very rapidly, it 
should therefore be kept in tin or zinc 
cases. 

Flain Paper. — Albumenized paper 
may he used as plain paper, if instead of 
sensitizing the glazed side, the plain 
side is placed in the sensitizing solution. « 
Or place some sheets of Saxe paper in a 
salting bath of 100 grains each of chlo- 
ride of barium and chloride of ammo- 
nium, and 20 grains of citrate of soda 
dissolved in 20 oz. of water. Leave the 
paper in the bath for about 5 minutes, 
carefully removing all air-buhbles. Then 
hang the sheets to dry. The pictures | 
produced on this latter paper are not so , 
rich in appearance as those printed on ! 
albumenized papei% { 


Preparing the Paper. — This opera- 
tion must be performed in the dark 
room, or it may be done by candlelight, 
as the prepared paper is not so sensitive 
as the glass plates. The paper must be 
cut into pieces of a convenient size, at 
least a quarter of an incli smaller than 
the dish which is used to contain the 
sensitizing, nitrate of silver solution. 
The dish must be perfectly clean, and 
contain solution at least half an inch 
deep. The piece of paper is then to be 
laid gently upon the surfiice of tlie solu- 
tion, with the albumenized, or the 
selected, side^ if plain paper, downwards, 
and allowed to float upon it without 
wetting the back ; after about 30 se- 
conds the paper should he raised from 
the solution at one end, and if any air- 
bubbles appear they must be broken, 
either by blowing on them or by touch- 
ing them with a piece of clean blotting 
paper, and the paper being again laid 
upon the solution, the other end must 
be raised and treated in a similar 
manner. The paper must not be en- 
tirely removed from the bath, or it will 
curl up, and the back come in contact 
with the prepared side. After floating 
from 4 to 5 minutes the paper may 
be removed from the bath, being lifted 
slowly by one corner wdth ebonite for- 
ceps, and held over the dish until it 
ceases to drip, when it should be hung 
up to dry, either by suspending it witii 
a pin through one corner, to the edge of 
a shelf, or by hanging it by a glass clip 
to a line. Carefully prevent any of the 
solution from running on the back of 
the paper. When the paper is thoroughly 
dry it should be cut into pieces rather 
smaller than the negative to be used, 
and placed in a portfolio or a book. 
Good paper "will keep two or three days 
after being sensitized if carefully ex- 
cluded from light and air ; but it should 
always be used as soon as possible, as 
recently-sensitized paper always yields 
better prints than that which has been 
kept for some time. If it is required 
to keep the sensitized paper for any 
length of time, it must be placed in an 
air-tight zinc or tin box, with a little 
I saucer containing some dry crystals of 
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chloride of calcium. This substance 
absoA’bs any moisture there may be in 
tlio air in the box, and thus keeps the 
paper dry. 

Printing . — ^Tho negative being placed 
in the printing frame, plain side down- 
wards, the paper is to be laid upon it, 
with the prepared side in contact with 
the varnished side of the negative ; the 
back of the frame is then put into its 
place and the springs closed ; if it has 
screws, these should be tightly screwed 
down to prevent the papei* from shift- 
ing ; it is then ready to be exfjosed to 
the light. With good deifse negatives 
the printing may be conducted in direct 
sunshine, but weak negatives are best 
printed from in diffused light. The 
print must be examined at intervals to 
see how it proceeds ; this is done by 
raising one side of the hinged back of 
the frame and turning back the paper 
from the negative, being careful always 
to keep the other end of the frame 
closed, so that the paper may not be dis- 
placed, and not allowing any strong 
light to fall upon the paper while the 
frame is open. The printing must be 
allowed to go on until the picture has 
become rather darker than it is in- 
tended ultimately to be, as the subse- 
quent operations of toning and fixing 
exercise, to a certain extent, a kind of 
bleaching effect upon it. The back of 
the printing frame must be quite flat, 
otherwise the paper will not be in per- 
fect contact with the negative. A 
passable print may be got from a w’eak 
negative, if the exposure to the light be 
prolonged, but diffused, not direct sun- 
light, should be used in this case. For 
vignettes, or other photographs, where 
white or graduated backgrounds are de- 
sired, glasses for the printing frame are 
used, having yellow borders, which pre- 
I'ent the passage of the pure white rays 
of light. The resulting print will only 
be black under the unobscured portions 
of the glass. The same course may be 
adopted when the background of a ne- 
gative is in any way defective. If a 
recently varnished negative is exposed 
to the direct action of the sun’s rays, it 
will probably stick to the paper*, in 
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such cases it is preferable to use diffused 
light, or to cover the face of the frame 
with thin white paper. As a general 
rule, the printing should proceed until 
thosq parts which are to be white 
assume a slight tint ; this will take 
fi’om ten minutes to a whole day, ac- 
cording to the quality of the negative 
and the amount of light. When the 
prints are finished they must be kept in 
the dark until all that are required the 
same day are done ; the toning and 
fixing should then be proceeded with as 
soon as possible, as if delayed many 
hours the prints will not tone readily, 
and if kept long not at all. 

Toning . — The toning and fixing may 
be carried on in diffused light, as it is 
difficult to judge of the colour in toning 
by artificial light; but not more light 
than is necessary should be admitted to 
the room, and the prints shielded from 
it as much as convenient. If too much 
light be admitted, the prints will ac- 
quire a pink colour while toning. The 
prints must first be washed for 10 or 
15 minutes in at least three changes of 
rain or distilled water, and then im- 
mersed in the toning bath, which should 
be poured into a glass or porcelain dish ; 
while in the toning bath the prints must 
be moved about from time to time, so 
that it may act equally on all parts of 
them, and only a few prints should be 
in the bath at one time. After being 
in the toning bath a few minutes, the 
red brick colour which the prints 
usually present after washing will begin 
to change, and gradually become darker 
iintil they are a purple black, at which 
point they should be removed from the 
bath and placed in clean water until all 
I* are ready. If it is desired that the 

prints should be of a brown or sepia 
tone, they must be taken from the batk 
when they reach the required tint, 
which will be rather lighter after fixing. 
If the prints are left too long in the 
bath they will acquire a cold inky tone, 
which is very undesirable. Prints on 
album enized paper require more gold in 
the toning bath than thoso bn plain 
salted paper. 

Fiasing . — ^The Quantity of fixing solu- 
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tion required will be ill pi’Oportiou to 
the number oi‘ prints to be fixed ; for 
one dozen, or less, of the J-plate size, 
5 oz. will be sufficient, and for a larger 
number the quantity must be propor- 
tionally increased. The prints must re- 
main in it for 20 minutes, and during 
that time must be frequently moved 
about and separated, and from time to 
time turned over, so that the solution 
shall act equally on every part of the 
paper. If this is not carefully attended 
to the pictures will soon become dis- 
coloured and hide. After 20 minutes’ 
immersion in the fixing bath, the prints 
must be lifted out, one at a time, held 
up by one corner for a few seconds to 
drain, and then plunged into a vessel of 
clean water. The hyposulphite solution 
should be used slightly warm. 

Washing . — The object of this process 
IS to secure the stability of the picture 
by removing all traces of the fixing 
solution with which the paper is satu- 
rated, One of the chief causes of the 
fading of prints is insufficient washing. 
The water in which the prints are placed 
must be changed at least six times, at 
intervals of about an hour, and each 
time the water is changed the prints 
should foe taken out separately and 
drained before being put into the fresh 
water. In the last change they may 
remain all night. The more capacious 
the vessel used in this process, and the 
oftener the water is changed, the more 
permanent the prints will be. An 
earthenware pan will be found conve- 
nient. Wooden or metallic vessels must 
be carefully a%"oided. A convenient way 
of washing prints is to place them in a 
large pie-dish or a photographic dish, 
and place this in a sink, under a tap^ 
turned on only sulficiently to run a small 
stream continuously, which should run 
in at the higher end of the dish, this 
being slightly tilted. The px'ints will 
thus be kept in continual motion by the 
ivater, and in one night be perfectly 
washed. Another method is to pin the 
prints by their edges in a row to a long 
slip of wood, such as a lath, and set 
them afloat in a water cistern for 12 
hours. 


Mounting. — When the prints have 
been thoroughly washed and driwned 
they should be laid between sheets of 
clean blotting paper, to absorb the su- 
perfluous water, and afterwards dried. 
As they usually curl up when dry, they 
may be flattened by drawing the back of 
the paper over any blunt-edged instru- 
ment, such as a paper knife, or the back 
may he pressed with a w-arm flat-iron ; 
they are next to he cut to the proper size, 
by means of a glass cutting shape and 
a sharp knife, and then mounted on 
cards with a newly-made cold paste of 
dextrine or *starch. The appearance of 
the finished prints is greatly improved 
by having them rolled. 

Good photographers usually cover 
small defects in likenesses by touching 
them witn a small brush dipped in 
colour the same tone as the print. 

To Varnish Cartes de Visito. — The 
mounted photogx*aph must first be sized 
with a warm solution of 10 grains of 
gelatine dissolved in 1 oz. of water. 
Hot-press, or burnish with a burnisher. 
Then apply crystal enamel, by means of 
a small piece of cotton wool saturated 
with the enamel, and wrapped in a per- 
fectly clean piece of white calico lag, 
slightly moistened with linseed oil. 
Gently rub this over the picture with a 
circular motion, until it becomes bril- 
liant, then finish by applying a little 
spirits of wine, and lastly linseed oil, , in 
the same manner. 

Crystal Enamel. — Dissolve 1 oz. of 
white lac in 10 oz. of warm alcohol. 
Let the mixture stand for some weeks, 
then decant the clear portion for use.' 

Defects in Taper Trmts , — A marbled 
appearance on the surface of the paper 
indicates that it has been removed from 
the sensitizing solution too soon, or else 
that the solution h too weak. As the 
strength of the solution is decreased 
each time it is used, it should be tested 
occasionally with the argentometer, and 
sufficient nitrate of silver added to bring 
it lo its original strength of 60 grains 
to the ounce. White spots are the 
result of air-bubbles which have not 
been detected and dispersed while the 
paper was being sensitized. Ked spots 
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wiii<?.h will not change colour in the 
toning hath are caused by touching the 
face <5f the print with the finger, W’-hich 
has left a greasy impression on the al- 
bumen. If the prints are T,veak and 
slaty in colour, either the negative is in 
fault, the paper is bad, or the sensi- 
tizing solution is too weak. If the 
prints become yellow or spotted after 
they are liiiished it is because the fixing 
and w^ashing processes have not been 
properly carried out. 

Plain Collodion. — Mix in a bottle, 
gun-cotton, 450 grains; ether, 25 oz. ; 
spirits of Avine, 7 oz. Shake these 
well together, and leave to settle for 
several days. If well corked, this mix- 
ture may be kept for any length of time. 

Sensitized Collodion. — Add to 1 oz. 
of the plain collodion, 6 drams spirits of 
wine, 1| oz. ether, and 3 drams of 
iodide of bromide solution. Shake the 
bottle well; the mixture is then ready, 
bnt is improved by being kept 4 or 
5 hours before using. In hot weather 
a little more alcohol and less ether, in 
very cold weather more ether and less 
alcohol must be used. As sensitized 
collodion does not preserve its qualities 
'well, it is better not to mix the plain 
collodion, and the iodide and bromide 
solution until shortly before required 
for use. 

Iodide and Bromide Solution. — ^Iodide 
of cadmium, 154 grains; bromide of cad- 
mium, 54 grains ; spirits of wine, 
SjJ oz. Pound the iodide and bromide 
very fine in a mortar, adding the spirits 
gradually ; when the iodide and bromide 
are dissolved, pass the solution through 
a filter 'paper into a bottle. This solu- 
tion %Yi!l not deteriorate if kept in a 
closely-stoppered bottle. 

Iodide of Cadmium. — Put 4 oz. of 
iodine into a pint of water, add 2 oz. 
of cadmium, broken small. Warm gra- 
dually, and keep the water at about 190'^ 
Fahr. for several hours; when the liquid 
becomes colourless, let it cool, and then 
filter. The remaining cadmium may be 
again used. Evaporate the solution 
down to crystals, which ^ must bei 
pounded in a mortar to a fine powder. 
Keep in a stoppered bottle. 


Bromide of Cadmium. — Pour 3 oz. of 
bromide into 1 pint of water, then add 
2 oz. cadmium, broken small ; put into 
a stoppered flask. Let the ingredients 
stand for .several days, shaking the flask 
occasionally. When the solution becomes 
discoloured, filter and evaporate, reduce 
to powder, and keep in a stoppered 
bottle. 

Iodized Collodion may be made at one 
operation ; it should be kept 2 days 
before being used, but is loss reliable, if 
kept for any length of time, than is 
sensitized collodion which lias been made 
as above described, as the iodide will 
decompose the other ingredients. Place 
IG grains of gun-cotton in a bottle, add 
18 grains of iodide of cadmium in 
powder, and 6 grains of bromide of 
cadmium in powder, and oz. of 
spirits of wine, sp. gr. *805, Shake the 
bottle until the iodide and bromide are 
dissolved, then add 3 oz. ether, sp. gr. 
*720, and shake until the cotton is dis- 
solved. After settling for 24 hours 
decant the clear portion into small well- 
stoppered bottles. 

Bitrate of Silver Bath for Negatives. 
— Recrystallized nitrate of silver, 4 oz. ; 
distilled water, 7 oz. ; collodion, 7 drops. 
Shake well together until the crystals 
have dissolved, then filter. The purity 
of the negative bath is a matter or 
great importance; none but the best 
recrystallized nitrate of silver must be 
used, and the introduction of foreign 
matter of every kind must bo carefully 
guarded against. Wlien the bath gets 
, out of order, which will not occur very 
I soon if it is properly used, it should be 
diluted w-ith an equal bulk of distilled 
water, and exposed to the sun for a few 
^ays in a white glass bottle, then filtered; 
and sufficient nitrate of silver added tc 
restore the strength to 35 grains an 
ounce, as indicated by the argentometer. 

Developing Solution for Negatives . — 
Protosulphate of iron, 75 grains ; glacial 
acetic acid, 2 drams; alcohol, 2 drams ; 
distilled water, 6 oz. Disvsolve the crys- 
tals in the water, then add the acid 
and alcohol, and filter. This solution 
will keep good for several weeks. In 
hot weather a little more acetic acid 
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may be added, and if it does not flow 
readily the alcohol may be increased, 
fiitensifying Solution^ No. -1. — Pyro- 
gallic acid, 10 grains; citric acid, 10 
grains ; distilled water, 6 oz. This 
solution will not keep long; when it 
becomes brown it should be thrown 
away. No. 2. — Recrystallized nitrate 
of silver, 40 grains; distilled water, 

1 oz. Dissolve and filter. This solution 
will keep for any length of time. 

Anotlier Intensifying Bath.-— A satu- 
rated solution of bichloride of mercury 
in water. Powder the bichloride of 
merciirv, place in a bottle, add the 
water, and shake. Place the negative 
plate in a bath of the solution, remove 
when the film assumes a milky white 
appearance, wash, and then plunge in a 
solution of 1 oz. of liquid ammonia to j 
*0 oz. of water, which immediately I 
darkens the plate. Remove the plate, 
wash, and place to dry. This mode of 
intensifying may be regulated by leaving 
the plate Tn the bichloride of mercury 
a shorter time, when it will require a 
weaker ammonia bath than that above 
given, 

Fixmg Solution for Negatives. — Hypo- 
sulphite of soda, 5 oz. ; distilled water, 
5 oz. Dissol ve and filter. This solution 
will keep good for many months. 

Sensitizing Solution for Paper. — ^Ni- 
trate of silver, 5 drams; distilled water, 
5 oz. ; nitric acid, 2 drops ; kaolin, 
1 oz. Dissolve the nitrate of silver 
m the water, and then add the acid and 
kaolin ; the kaolin will not dissolve, its 
use being to prevent the solution becom- 
ing discoloured after using. This solu- 
tion will not require filtering ; it must 
be allowed to settle until quite clear, 
and when required for use decant^ 
carefully, leaving the kaolin in the 
bottle ; after using, it should be returned 
to tlie bottle and well shaken with the 
kaolin, which will cany down all the 
colouring matter as it subsides. As this 
solution rapidly becomes weaker by 
using, it should be tested with the 
argentometer occasionally, and sufficient 
nitrate of silver added to restore it 
to its proper strength, which is 60 
grains to the ounce. 


Another Negative Collodion. — either, 
i oz. ; alcohol, | oz. ; cotton, 7 gi;ams ; 
bromide of cadmium, | grain ; bromide of 
ammonium, grain; iodide of cadmium, 
2^ grains ; iodide of calcium, 1 grain ; 
iodide of potassium, 1 grain; iodide of 
ammonium, 1 grain. Por intensifying, 
flood with chloride of gold, 1 grain; 
water, 15 oz. ; then wash and flood 
■with pyrogallic acid, 2 grains; water, 

3 oz. 

Toning Baths. — 1, Chloride of gold, 

4 grains ; acetate of soda, ^ oz. ; distilled 
water, 10 oz. Dissolve and filter. In 
purchasing*' chloride of gold in small 
quantities it will be found best to have 
it in solution containing 4 grains to 
each ounce of water. This solution 
improves by keeping, but will require a 
little chloride of gold added to it occa- 
sionally. A black deposit will form in 
it after using, which should be removed 
by filtering. 

2, To produce black to bright sepia 
tones, according to length of immer- 
sion ; — Take carbonate of soda sufficient 
to cover a threepenny-piece; dissolve 
it in a teaspoonful of cold water in a 
cup ; add 2 grains chloride of gold ; 
then add 3 oz. of boiling water; use 
in 15 minutes. After toning, pour it into 
a stock bottle, adding a particle of ace- 
tate of soda to give it keeping qualities. 
The next batch to tone, commencing 
in same manner, but using half the 
above quantities. Add it to the stock, 
and tone immediately, and so keep on, 
omitting the acetate of soda, which 
should be used but once m twenty 
times. It is well known that one for- 
mula will suit one paper but not another. 
This will suit Hart’s aibumenized paper. 

Fixing Solution for Paper Prmts . — 
Hyposulphite of soda, S oz, ; distilled 
water, 1 pint. This solution must only 
be used once, as it is useless afterwards. 

Stop2nng-out Negatives. — Small round 
transparent spots are frequently foimu 
on glass negatives, which if not stopped- 
out, occasion corresponding black spots 
on the print. Lay the plate on a slab 
of glass, having either direct or reflected 
light shining up through it. Then 
cover the spots with a mixture com- 
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posed of 10 parts ivory black, 2 parts 
satiy.’ated solution gum arabic, 2 parts 
white honey, 1 part sugar-candy ; well 
mix, and apply with a fine camel-hair 
brush. Should the spots on the negative 
be black, or opaque, white spots will be 
formed on the print, these are easily 
tinted wdth a little water colour, to 
match the other portions of the print, 
it is seldom necessary therefore to alter 
the negative on this account. 

Alhmnen Varnish for Negatives. — Ee- 
move the cords and yolks from several 
eggs, whisk the albumen to a froth, let 
it settle. Decant the clear '^^ortion, add 
half its bulk of distilled water, and one 
dram of liquid ammonia for each pint 
of the varnish. After having washed 
the plate, and whilst the film is still 
damp, apply the varnish iu the same 
way that collodion is poured on. Re- 
peat the operation, then place the plate 
to dry, with the film side protected 
from dust. 

Amber Varnish for Negatives. — Fill 
three-fourths of a bottle with small 
pieces of yellow amber, pour upon it a 
mixture of equal parts of chloroform 
and ether, in sufficient quantity to just 
cover the amber. After standing several 
days filter the liquid ; use closely-stop- 
pered bottles. Pour the varnish over 
the collodion film of the negative, drain 
and let dry. This varnish is more 
easily applied than the crystal varnish, 
as it does not require artificial heat to 
dry it, but it does not give such a firm 
varnish to the negatives. The amber 
which remains iu the bottle, after the 
liquid varnish has been poured ofij may 
be used again and again for the same 
purpose. 

Views and Landscapes. — In taking 
views, the process is exactly the same 
as in the case of portraits, except that the 
exposure is very much less. Views can 
be taken with the ordinary portrait lens, 
although distant objects are generally 
produced by it on too small a scale; 
this difficulty may be overcome by re- 
moving the back pair of lenses from the 
tube and using the front combination 
only, provided the camera will open to 
a sufficient length for focussing. 


CoPYiNCr PiCTUUES. — Pictures and 
engravings can be easily reproduced by 
photography. If framed the glass must 
be removed, or the reflected light will 
interfere with the image formed by the 
lens. The picture must be placed in a 
good light, and the front of the camera 
must be parallel -with it, or the copy 
will be distorted. A small stop should 
be used, and the negative father under- 
exposed than otherwise. Copies of pho- 
tographs, except on a reduced scale, are 
seldom as satisfactoiy as the original, for 
the grain of the paper gives a peculiar 
mottled effect to the picture. 

Toning Bath. — To produce rich pur- 
ple tones ; — 30 grains acetate of soda, 
10 oz. water, 5 grains carbonate of 
soda. This to be mixed some hours 
before wanted, and chloride of gold 
sufficient to tone the prints in hand 
added just before required for use. The 
hath works quickly hot and slowly when 
cold ; the solution may be used over and 
over again. 

Toning and Fixing in one Bath. — The 
following formula yields a fine, ricn, 
warm, black tone, with somewhat rosy 
half. Water, 2 oz. ; sulphocyanide of 
ammonium, 50 grains ; hyposulphite 
of soda, 240 grains ; acetate of soda, 15 
grains ; chloride of gold, 1 grain. Dis- 
solve the gold in a small quantity of 
water, and add it to the other solution. 
The bath may be used immediately after 
preparing. The prints are not w'ashed 
before putting them into the bath. They 
become yellow at first, but afterwards 
recover their force. The toning and 
fixing takes about 10 or 15 minutes, 
but can be continued for some houi's. 
The acetate may be substituted by the 
4)enzoate, the phosphate, borate, citrate, 
or any other such salt, for the purpose 
of modifying the tint desired. 

To quicldg obtain Bositive Prints . — • 
In dull ujeather it is sometimes neces- 
sary to expose the paper for a whole 
day before a positive print can be 
obtained, and although ajbumenized 
paper prints more i*apidly than plain 
paper, the time necessary is still often 
inconveniently long. This trouble may 
be, avoided by the following process;-?- 
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Cut plain paper to the required size, let 
it float ou the surface of a solution com- 
posed of 10 grains of iodide of potas- 
sium dissolved in every oz. of the 
water required for the hath. When it 
has remained in this solution about one 
minute, remove and drain. Then float 
it for about one minute, in the dark, 
on a sensitizing bath composed of 3-^ oz. 
of water, 30 grains of fused nitrate of 
silver, and 300 grains of glacial acetic 
acid. Withdraw, drain, and press care- 
fully between several folds of pure white 
blotting paper. Then place the paper, 
still slightly damp, upon the negative. 
The exposure, in diffused light, neces- 
sary in this case, will only be from about 
5 to 15 seconds. Remove the paper from 
the negative, and place it on a glass plate, 
with the sensitized side of the paper 
uppermost. Then spread some of the 
following developing solution over it, 
with a Tine soft brush ; — 15 grains of 
gallic acid, dissolved in 35 oz. of 
warm water, 3| drams glacial acetic 
acid; mix and Alter. As soon as the 
picture is sutliciently developed, place it 
in water, to stop the action of the 
developing solution. Tone in a weak 
solution of* chloride of gold, with a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda. 
Then soak for several hours in plenty of 
clean water. 

Thomas Sutton’s Wet Collodion | 
PxtOCESS. — The old process has one \veak 
point, which renders it unfit for long 
exposures to dark subjects, such as 
interiors, — the free nitrate which must 
be left upon the film in order to render 
it sensitive gradually attacks the iodide 
of silver, and combines with it to form 
lodo-nitrate. From this Sutton’s wet 
collodion process is free, whilst all the*' 
good qualities of the old method are 
retained. The process consists in using a 
hromized collodion cdntaining no iodide, 
exciting the plate in a nitrate bath, 
T/ashing off the free nitrate, pouring 
an organifier over the film, exposing 
it wet in the camera, and developing it 
by the alkaline method, after which it 
may be fixed, washed, and varnished in 
the usual way. After making the plate 
vijjibly clean, and wiping it dry, put it j 


upon a wooden French plate-holder with 
a screw, and pour upon it a little tripoli 
made into a cream with a mixture of 
equal parts of alcohol and ammonia. 
After rubbing this all over the plate 
with a tuft of cotton wool, polish it with 
a clean dry tuft of the same wool, and 
carefully wipe the edges. Tiie mere 
cleaning of the plate may be done with 
nitric acid or aqua regia, follo\ved by 
I copious washing. The collodion film 
adheres best to a plate -which lias been 
finally polished with tnpoli rendered 
alkaline in the manner described. It is 
a good plan to use a coating fluid made 
by dissolving india-rubber in any of its 
solvents, such as mineral iiajditha, chlo- 
roform, or kerosolene. Three grains of 
india-rubber paste dissolved in a drum 
of chloroform, .add kerosolene to make 
up the ounce. The solution is then loft 
to settle, and the upper part is carefully 
decanted for use. It is poured over the 
dry polished plate in the same way as 
collodion ; the film sets in a minute or 
tw'o, and then the collodion may be 
poured on. A slight opalescence in the 
rubber film is of no consequence, as this 
does not show after the collodion has 
been applied to it. The advantage of 
the coating fluid is, that it fills up holes 
and scratches in the plate, and readers 
them comparatively harmless. It is a 
great safeguard against splitting and 
blisl:ering of the film in the various 
operations, where these are protracted. 
Albumen must not be used as a coating 
fluid in this process, because it would 
injure the bath. For the collodion any 
good pyroxyline will do; it need not 
be es])ecially powdery. The collodion 
should not be anhydrous. The ether 
should be absolute, but the alcohol may 
lie between 808 sp. gr. and 812 sp. gr., 
according to the proportion in wdiich it 
is added. In summer, and particularly 
in a hot climate, the alcohol should be 
in excess of the ether; but in -winter 
there may be 5 parts of ether to 
3 of alcohol. The more alcohol, the 
stronger it should be. When alcohol 
805 sp. gr. is used, -with the thermometer 
■at Fahr., there may be three times 
as much alcohol as ether m the collo- 
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^.ion, but the film is then very subject 
. to nibs. The collodion should be bro- 
mized with bromide of ciidmiiim, because 
that IS so soluble in alcohol that a 
larger dose of it may be introduced with 
facility. There are two kinds of cad- 
mium bromide — one anhydrous, the 
other containing four equivalents of 
water. The latter is preferable, as 
being the least trouble to dissolve, but 
the water may be expelled by heating 
the ciystals in a capsule. The quantity 
of bromide to an ounce of collodion is a 
matter of some importance, because the 
sensitiveness of the film, and the density 
of the negative, depend upon there being 
plenty of bromide of silver upon the 
jdate. Twelve grains of hydrated cad- 
mium bromide to an ounce of collodion 
will be found a good proportion. Less 
than this is liable to give thin nega- 
tives, which require to be intensilied 
with silver. Films thinly broraized 
are also less sensitive than those of the 
full density. According to Sutton a 
good test for the mechanical quality 
of collodion is to i»our a little upon a 
glass plate, and examine the film a few 
minutes after, when it has become per- 
fectly dry. If it appears opalescent, or 
if it shows structure, the collodion is 
bad, and useless for any purpose. The 
best solvents to employ are pure alco- 
hol, and methylated ether which has 
been I’edistilled with quick lime. The 
fresher they are, the better apparently. 
The bromized collodion will keep inde- 
finitely; but when great sensitiveness 
is required it is better to use it fresh. 
The nitrate bath should not be less than 
80 grains to the ounce. It should be 
made with pure neutral nitrate of silver. 
A minim of nitric acid ma}? then be ^ I 
added to every 5 oz. of solution, m 
order to neutralize any free oxide of 
silver which it may contain. This bath 
is costly ill the first instance, but as 
there is subsequently no waste of silver 
it is economical in the long run. No 
silver is used in developing, and all that 
clings to the back and front of the plate 
on its removal from the bath goes into 
the washing waters, and is eventually 
l-estored to the bath without having to 


be reduced. It is imhiaterial how long 
the plate remains in the bath, provided 
it remains long enough, about 3 minutes 
in summer, and 5 minutes in winter. 
Too short an immersion in the bath is 
proved by the, him not possessing ^its 
maximum of sensitiveness, and the ne- 
gative being bright, dense, and hard. 
The appearance of the him is a sure 
guide to the full time of immersion in 
the bath; but as it matters not how- 
much the proper time is exceeded, no 
mistake need be made in this matter. 
This strong bath does not produce pin- 
holes. These proceed in general from 
particles of dust which stick to the him. 
The him is so thoroughly washed in 
this process that any crystals of brorao- 
nitrate which might adhere to it would 
be decomposed and removed by the 
ivashing water. This immunity from 
pinholes produced by double salts is one 
of the advantages of Sutton^s method. 
The nitrate bath does not seem to get 
out of order so quickly in this as in the 
common wet process. It does not re- 
quire treatment with bicarbonate of 
soda, and sunning every now and then, 
to keep it in good working condition. 
It is necessary, however,, to keep it 
always up to the right strength. The 
vessel in which it is kept should be left 
open in order that the ether and alcohol 
may evaporate. There should be a series 
of at least three vertical washing baths, 
placed side by side, and filled with dis- 
tilled or clean rain water. The plate, 
on its removal from the nitrate bath, is 
to be placed in each of these for 2 or 
3 minutes, and then transferred to 
a large pan of rain water, with a lid, in 
which it may remain until required for 
use. Washing bath No. 1 soon acquires 
a quantity of silver nitrate, and this 
solution should be used instead of water 
for making fresh nitrate bath to replen- 
ish with. The gap thus made in No. 1 
must be filled up by '\vater from No 2, 
and so on. By pi-oceeding thus, not a 
single grain of nitrate of silver is wasted, 
but the whole of it is utilized in forming 
the sensitive film of bromide upon the 
plate, ' It is absolutely necessary to 
rejnove all the free nitrate from the 
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film, for, if any should remain, it would 
at once be darkened by the contact of 
the alkaline developer. Five minutes 
in the three baths is the least time that 
can with safety be allowed for the 
removal of the free nitrate. A plate 
which has been left for 30 hours in 
the nitrate bath may afterwards be left 
for 3 days in the pan of rain water, and 
still give a bright and beautiful nega- 
tive. Portrait photographers will find 
it a great advantage to be able thus to 
prepare their plates beforehand, ready 
for use at a moment’s notice when a 
sitter arrives. 

Tha Orgamfer must he applied after 
the removal of the plate from the rain- 
water pan. It is only necessary first to 
give it a rinse with a little clean rain or 
distilled water. Spring water should on 
no account be employed for rinsing the 
plate. For the usual organiher empJoy 
albumen, 1 part ; distilled water, from 
3 to 6 parts. For the highest attain- 
able degree of sensitiveness use Nelson’s 
neutral gelatine, 3 grains ; sub-carbo- 
nate of soda, 1 gram ; distilled water, 
1 oz. The albumen and water should be 
beaten up together and then allowed to 
settle. The clear liquid should be filtered 
through a piece of cambric folded twice. 
The gelatine should be dissolved by 
heat, and the solution filtered after the 
alkali is added. Neither of the above 
organifiers keep well. They ferment and 
become putrid in a few days. It is im- 
portant to use pure neutral gelatine. 
When the plate is not to be exposed im- 
mediately after it is organified, but has 
to be kept for some hours before the ex- 
posure or development, one-half of the 
water which the organifier contains 
should be replaced by pure glycerine. 
This will keep the film moist and in good 
condition for at least a day and a night. 
By the use of glycerine in the organifier 
a landscape photographer may prepare 
his plates in the morning, expose them 
during the day, and develop them at 
night. Such plates cannot well be pre- 
pared in a tent, but they may be carried 
for a whole summer’s day ready pre- 
pared, and be developed in a light and 
portable tent soon after their exposure. 


This method is less troublesome than tiie 
preparation of dry plates. The plates 
are much more sensitive than common 
wet ones; yet the exposure is by no 
means a critical matter ; certainly not 
more so than in the common wet process. 
It is always well to put a sheet of damp 
red blotting paper at the back of the 
plate, in order to prevent blurring from 
internal reflection. There are two me- 
thods of development — one a quick, the 
other a slow one. The quick mothoil 
takes about 2 minutes, the slow method 
about 5. The plate is then washed and 
fixed, no intejisilication wdth silver being 
in general required, or, if required, being 
done after fixing. The following is the 
slow method of development, the quick 
method only differing from it in doubling 
the strength of the solution. Make a 
solution of bromide of potassium 5 grains 
to the oz. ; and a solution of ammonia 
fort is and water, equal parts. Keep these 
in 1-oz. wide -mouthed bottles, each 
of which is provided with a dropping 
tube. Now take a glass measure, and 
put it into 2 minims of potassium bro- 
mide solution, 1 oz. of water, spring 
water will do, and 3 grains of pyrogallic 
acid. This done, proceed quickly with 
what follows, for the developer should 
be used fresh. Wash the organifier off 
the plate with some clean water, then 
add a minim of the ammonia solution to 
the developer, and pour it over the plate 
in the usual way with one sweep, and not 
too violently upon any particular spot, 
or that will begin t'o develop before the 
rest. Keep the developer flowing back- 
wards and forwards upon the plate for 
about a minute, up to all the edges and 
corners, and then the image may begin to- 
Lshow of a pale red tint. Now add an- 
other drop of bromide of potassium solu- 
tion and another of ammonia. Repeat 
this from time to time until the nega- 
tive IS dense enough ; but although am- 
monia intensities it and brings out the 
details, be extremely careful not to add 
a drop too much, or the image may be 
suddenly veiled and the picture be irre- 
parably lost. The development, whether 
slow or quick, is always gradual and 
under command, and the image does not 
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flash out as with iron in the common 
process, but by degrees, as when pyro- 
galfic acid is used. The film must now 
be washed, and fixed with weak hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and then be washed 
thoroughly again. It will then be seen 
that the image is of a yellow colour, 
and although thin, possibly, will yield a 
vigorous print. 

The Farm's/i should be made with lac 
only, and should contain neither sandarac 
nor benzoin. Purified seed lac is the best. 
Mix alcohol, 820 sp. gr., 1 oz. ; lac, 50 
grains. Dissolve without heat, an(fy.ecant | 
from the sediment. This va'rhisli!' may b'e 
partially decolourized by mixing animal 
charcoal with it. Do not heat the plate 
much before varnishing, but heat it as 
much as desired afterwards. The nega- 
tive is now finished, and may be kept in 
a paper envelope. 

For the conversion of a Negative into a 
Positive^ a full exposure should be given, 
in order that the light may act entirely 
through the film in the sky and other 
spaces which are, to he eventually clear 
glass; and the development should be 
pushed to the very verge of fog. The 
Him should now be washed, and instead 
of fixing it with hypo, some strong nitric 
acid should be poured over it. This will 
quickly dissolve all the blacks, leaving 
them bare glass, whilst the half-tones 
and real shadows of the view will be re- 
presented by the pale yellow bromide of 
silver in layers of different thickness, so 
as to produce a beautiful kind of positive 
transparency. In order to blacken this, 
the bromide image must be converted 
into one composed of metallic silver. 
This is effected by removing the bromine 
from the bromide of silver by means of 
redevelopment. The best plan is, after 
washing off the nitric acid very tho- 
roughly, to pour some alkaline developer 
over the image and expose it to the light j 
then add more ammonia to the deve- 
loper, and thus blacken the image as 
much as ypu can. Of course no fixing 
with hypo, is required. These positives 
are very perfect in their details, and 
although of an ugly colour, are suitable 
for the multiplication of negatives by 
copying, or for p]‘oducing an enlarged 


negative, without having recourse to a 
print. The only trouble in this opera- 
tion consists in the high lights not com- 
ing out clear glass, as they ought to do 
under treatment with the nitric acid. 
To make a good positive the sky of the 
negative should look very nearly as black 
on the back as on the face of the film. 
For Sutton’s process there must not be 
too much light in the operating room or 
tent, and the colour of the light should 
be orange, and not yellow. The main 
difficulty in. the process is to get the ne- 
gatives to' intensify sufficiently without 
silver but, when all else is right, feeble- 
ness can only proceed from a deficiency 
of bromide of silver in the film. With 
12 “grains of cadmium bromide to the 
ounce of collodion, and an 80-grain bath, 
this difficulty ought never to occur, un- 
less the plffte is much under-e.xposed. 
For common subjects, where great sen- 
sitiveness is not required, the quantity 
of bromide may be reduced to 8 grains, 
and 2 grains of chloride of cadmium may 
be added. The negatives will then be 
very b'dght and dense. This is recom- 
mended for copying paintings, engrav- 
ings, and maps. Where very thin, de- 
licate negatives are required, full of 
harmony and detail, use less bromide in 
the collodion, and give a longer exposure. 
In working by candlelight, inclose the 
candle within a screen made of orange- 
I coloured paper, or of Solomon’s orange- 
coloured oiled muslin. 

Dr. Rvley’s Modified Collodio- 
Albumen Process. — ^The plate has to 
be sensitized as usual, and thoroughly 
well washed. Coat with the following 
solution ; — Albumen, 1 oz. ; water, 2 oz. ; 
ammonia, 30 minims. Beat well up to 
. a froth, allow it to settle, and filter be- 
fore use. Pour sufficient of this over the 
plate to cover it ; let it flow backwards 
and forwards to soak into the film. Pour 
the solution away, and thoroughly wasli 
the plate, the last rinsing being with 
distilled water. Let the plate dry. When 
perfectly dry, moisten the plate with 
distilled water, and pour over the fol- 
lowing Gallic acid, 2 grains ; water, 
1 02. , Filter the solution before using. 
Pour it on and off the plate to well per- 
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meate the film, then set the plate up to 
(Irain, and dry without washing oft the 
gallic acid solution. When surtace-dry, 
lliiish hy the heat of a dull fire. 
plates retain their sensitiveness well. 
The development of the plates may be 
by the plain or alkaline pyro method. 
The peculiai-ity of this proce® consists 
in the final wash of gallic acid after the 
prepared plate has dried from its albu- 
minous coating. 

ENGLA.isfB’s Modified Collodio- 
Albumen Peogess. — The plate having 
been coated with bromo-iodized collo- 
dion, and sensitized as usual in a 40-grain 
, bath, should be washed till all greasy 
lilies are removed; next float over the 
film an albuminous solutiou lormed ot 
one white of egg to 3 oz. of water and 
2 drops of ammonia. These require to 
be well beaten together and filtered. 
When this solution has been poured over 
the film backwards and forwards to well 
permeate it, the plaie has to be washed 
acriiin under a gentle stream, ending with 
a^’little distilled water. The plate has 
now to he reseiisitized by flowing oit 
and on a 30-grain solution of nitrate ot 
silver, slightly acidulated with awtic 
acid. Again wash well and dry. ^ This 
latter sensitizing gives increased vigour 
and sensitiveness to the xdate. The ex- 
Xjosure should be about three 
longer than for a wet plate. Either 
piafn or alkaline pyro may be^ used to 
develop, and intensify with acid silver 
and pyro. 

COLLODIO - Beomide Peocess. The 
peculiarity of this process mainly con- 
sists in dispensing with the nitrate bath 
and using a collodion which contains the 
sensitive salt. The greatest care is re- 
quired in preparing the collodion. It isJ 
composed of — Pyroxyline, 6 grains;' 
ether, ^ oz. ; alcohol, | oz.; bromide ot 
cadmium, G grains ; bromide of ammo- 
nium, 2 grains. Mix as much of this as 
may be required, as it will keep indefi- 
nitely. It should stand a week before being 
emxiloyed. V/hen ready for use, pound 
nitrate of silver to the finest possible 
powder in a glass mortar, and add 11 
grains to every ounce of the above 
bromized collodion. Add gradually, iiud 


shake so as to get it well combined. 
Allow this sensitized collodion to rest 
for 3 hours before use. ^ The mixing 
must be made in a non-actinic light, and 
the collodion must be kejjt in the dark. 

In this state the collodion will not keep 
for many days, therefore not much more 
should be sensitized than will be speedily 
required. Varnish the edges ot the 
glasses a quarter of an inch with india- 
rubber and benzole varnish, and coat 
the plate with the sensitive collodion. 
Allow it to set well, and immerse in a 
dish of water till all greasiness disai?^ 
pears ; next put the plate in a dish con- 
taining a solution of tanning, 15 grams 
to the ounce of water, or use the follow- 
ing solution Tannin, 10 grains ; gallic 
acTd, 3 grains ; grape sugar, 6 grains ; al- 
cohol, 10 minims; water, 1 oz. Prepare as 
follows ;— Dissolve the gallic acid first 
in the water, using heat ; next add the 
tannin, then the gra|)e sugar. Filter, 
and, wdien cold, add the alcohol. Allosv 
the plate to remain in this solution 3 
minutes. Let the plate dry evenly and 
quickly iu any convenient manner, and 
it is ready for use. Expose three times 
the time required for a wet plate. Use 
the alkaline pyro developer, adopting 
all the precautions described in the use 
of the bromide of potassium. If there 
be any difficulty in obtaining the ulti- 
mate intensity, the acid pyro and silver 
may he used. The fixing may be done 
with evanide, as it counteracts any 
splitting of the film on drying. When 
experience is gained in working _ the 
process, the quantity of nitrate of silver 
in the collodion may be increased to 12 
or even 13 grains, accompanied with in- 
creased sensitiveness in the plate, A very 
simple method of using up the residues 
of sensitized collodion is to add an equal 
quantity of x>Uun hromized collodion, 
reserving the necessary addition of ni- 
trate of silver until a few hours before 
it is required for using the next time. 
This prevents deterioration and loss of 
material. 

The Autotype Peocess, or Carbon 
Printing. — ^Johnson’s jirocess is adapted 
to supply the place of albumenized 
paper and silver, gold, and hypo, soiu^ 
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tions ; the manipulations are more 
simple than silver printing, and less 
skill is required for producing prints by • 
tins method than by the usual silver 
one. The most troublesome portion of 
any carbon process is the preparation of 
the tissue, that is, the sheet consisting 
of the layer of gelatine and carbon or 
pigment. This carbon tissue consists of 
a layer of gelatine containing the carbon 
or other permanent pigment spread on 
paper. As sold it is not sensitive to 
light, but requires the action of a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash to render it 
sensitive. So far the process resembles 
the silver printing one— rthe tissue cor- 
responding with albumenized paper, the 
bichromate'sensitizing solution with the 
silver one. When the paper is dry, the 
coiour’ed surface .is placed in contact 
with the negative and exposed to light ; 
the e.xposure should he about one-tliird 
the time required for silver printing. 
The pigmented paper is prepared in long 
rolls, so that much larger sheets can be 
obtained than of albumeuized paper. It 
should be cut into convenient sized 
sheets for sensitizing. A solution, 20 
grains to the ounce, of bichromate of 
potash is provided in a flat dish. The 
sheets may be placed in the solution one 
at a time until all are immersed. Each 
should be turned over to see that no air- 
b'ubbies form. They must remain in for 
one minute, hut may stay longer without 
injury. They should then be taken out, 
and hung to dry. This sensitizing and 
drying must be done in chemical dark- 
ness, like sensitizing silvered paper; 
more caution must, however, be taken, i 
as the carbon paper is so much more 
sensitive. Wlien the paper is dry it i 
must be placed in contact with the ne-*, 
gative to be printed. It is advisable for | 
carbon printers to classify their ne^^’a- 
tives. Let those negatives that print 
the quickest be called No. 1 ; those that 
require longer printing, No. 2 ; and those 
still denser, No. 3. By the use of an 
actinometer the amount of printing 
given in a certain time can be measured. 
This simple little apparatus consists of 
a round jnpanned tin box, with a slot in, 
the lid about J of an inch wido a;id, 


an inch long, like a money-box. Inside 
the box is a strip of Carrier's sensitized 
albumeuized paper,- about | an inch 
wide, coiled up in a roll. The lid of the 
box is painted* a chocolate colour, like 
the tint that sensitized albuinenized 
paper quickly takes when exposed to the 
light. By a simple means a portion of 
this paper is pulled out of the box, and 
in doing so a portion is exposed to light 
through the slot in the lid, the rest of 
the strip being screened from light. 
The paper when exposed begins to 
darken, and presently arrives at the 
same tint as that surrounding it on the 
lid of the box. Let us suppose a nega- 
tive to have sensitized pigmented paper 
placed under it, and the actinometer to 
have a piece of the white sensitive silver 
e.xposfed through the slot, then let the 
actinometer and the negative be both 
exposed simultaneously to the same 
light ; by the time the light has dark- 
ened the silver paper to the standard 
tint, the actinometer and the negative 
will both be said to have received one 
tint, that is, they will both have re- 
ceived that amount of action from the 
light necessary to produce on the sil- 
vered paper that particular tint. In the 
first instance each negative, or each 
class of negative, will have to be tested 
by the actinometer, how many tints 
; have to be darkened before the carbon 
; print IS made, and the negatives may 
i then be marked accordingly. When a 
negative has been once tried and marked 
! the number of tints it requires, no mis- 
j takes will be made afterwards as to the 
: exposure that will be required. The 
j next operation is to attach the print to 
i a temporary support during the dove- 
1 lopment, or removal of the unacted-on 
; pigmented gelatine. Plain gelatine is 
' not sensitive to light, but is easily so- 
I luble in hot water. The bichromate of 
potasli makes it sensitive to light, and 
the change eflected in the gelatine by 
light renders it insoluble in hot water, 
but the rest of the gelatine still remains 
soluble. The insoluble portion consti- 
tutes the picture, and it is necessary to 
dissolve everything but that which light 
has rendered insoluble, The print 
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to be attached foi' this purpose to a 
temporary support. Almost any sub- 
stance impermeable by water will an- 
swer, but some substances are more con- 
venient than others, such as the surface 
of ground opal glass, or zinc plates that 
have a finely-ground surface. To faci- 
litate the removal of the print from this 
slightly-roughened surface, rub the sup- 
port over with a dilute solution of resin 
and wax in turpentine, using a soft rag, 
and leaving only a very thin film of the 
solution on the surface. The pigment 
print is first immersed in cold water, 
gelatine side downwards ; the print at 
first curls inwards as the paper on the 
back expands with the water, but in a 
few seconds it flattens and shows signs 
of curling outwards ; at this juncture 
take it out, and previously wetting the 
glass or zinc that you are going to de- 
velop it on, lay it on gelatine side down- 
wards, and with an india-rubber scraper, 
or squeegee, press the print in close con- 
tact to the support to expel the water. 
Sweep the squeegee backw^ards and for- 
wards once or twice to get rid of all 
moisture that can he driven out. Allow 
the print to remain thus for a few 
minutes, and if you have other plants 
ready to go on with, you may serve them 
all the same until you have several 
ready. This pressure ensures the per- 
fect adhesion of the print to the surface 
of the support through all the subse- 
quent hot and cold water washings. 
The glass or zinc with the print thus 
firmly attached by atmospheric pressure 
may now be immersed in hot water at 
say 100® Fahr. Let it remain for a 
few minutes. When the coloured gela- i 
tine begins to show itself oozing from 
the edge of the paper, try one of the 
corners of the paper if it will lift easily ; 
if so, lift it slowly and steadily from the 
support, and it will come ofl‘, bringing 
with it a great deal of the unaltered 
gelatine. If it does not lift off easily, 
allow it to remain until it will do so. 
Ou no account force it up. The time it 
takes for the paper to come freely away 
depends on the temperature of the 
water it is immersed in ; the water need 
]^ot be hotter than the hands can bear. 


When the paper is removed the rest of 
the unaltered gelatine will speedily flow 
away, and the picture will gradually 
emerge from the dirty mass that enve- 
lops it. Allow it to remain in the 
hot water till all the soluble gelatine is 
removed ; this is known by the ceasing 
of the dirty or coloured streams that 
previously have come from the picture. 
There is no fear of the print itself being 
dissolved away, for the altered gelatine 
that forms it is insoluble. When aii 
that will come away has come away, 
remove the glass from the warm water, 
and well was^i in cold water ; the pic- 
ture may then be set aside to dry, still 
adhering to the glass or zinc. When 
the print is in this state it can easily be 
seen if the exposure to light under the 
negath^e has been too little or too much. 
If it has been too little, the print will 
be too light, that is, there will- not be 
enough pigmented gelatine left on the 
glass to properly represent the negative, 
showing that sufficient time was not 
j given for the light to render enough, of 
! the gelatine insoluble. The print will 
betray the deflciency of exposure by the 
absence of the half-tones. If the print 
is too dark, then the exposure has been 
too great, and too much of the gelatine 
has been rendered insoluble. If either 
error has been committed a mark should 
be made on the margin of the negative 
showing the greater or lesser number 
of tints that the negative should receive 
in future printings. Gelatine prints 
! never look sharp when they are wet ; 
they will be sharp enough when the 
gelatine is hard and dry. After the 
print is dry, proceed to transfer it to 
the permanent paper base to which it is 
j,to remain. Ordinary plain paper, or 
even paper slightly gelatinized, is not 
sufficient for Anally attacliing to the 
image on the glass or zinc. If sueli 
papers be attached to the gelatine image 
the finer parts of the high lights and 
half-tones are so attenuated that this, 
kind of paper will be sure to leave them 
behind. There is, however, a paper 
provided with a coating of insoluble 
gelatine that readily attaches itself to 
the image, and brings it all off the glass 
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perfectly. Poux* boiling water in a flat the negative, bnt all ai-oimd the margin 
dish and immerse the transfer paper of the negatWe a safe edge of a band 
supplied by the Autotype Company ; of dark paper, or black varnish, must 
many sheets may be immersed at a time, be put to protect from light for a | 
One side of the paper is covered with a of an inch the edges of the pigmented 
gelatinous layer that softens but is not papex\ If the margin of the print has 
soluble in even boiling watei*. Allow been px*otected from light it remains 
It to i*emain in the hot water until it soluble, and it retains its adhesive pro- 
thoroughly softens and becomes pulpy, pei'ty, and thus the whole print is se- 
Wlien it has ariived at this condition, curely attached by the edges, and the 
lay it on the image on the glass or water cannot get between the film and 
zinc, and with the squeegee smooth the support, hut can only act on the face 
it down so as to be in close contact, of the print. There is a method by 
and, by stroking the paper, expel su- which the pigmented tissue is attached 
perfluous moistui’e. AllSw the paper at once, after coming from the printing 
to dry. When thoi’oughly dry the frame, on to papex*, instead of to a tern- 
paper maybe stripped from the glass, pox-ary support; when development is 
' bringing the print with it. In some finished the picture is complete without 

cases it will come off spontaneously, but any further transferring. The prints 
usually it may be started at the cox*- so produced are ail revei-sed ; it is there- 
ners and will come off freely. Some- fore necessai-y in working by this me- 
times it may be dry at the cornel's and thod to either take reversed negatives 
damp in the middle ; wait till it is in the camei-a, or to strip the negatives 
quite dry all ovei', as it will not he off the glass so as to use them from the 
forced. Occasionally it may happen that contrary side. It will be seen that the 
even when it is quite dry it will not entire principle of this printing process 
freely come away ; a little heat may depends upon obtaining an image in in- 
then be applied to the glass, and the soluble gelatine, and the colour of the 
print will almost fly off. In such in- image will chiefly depend on the colour- 
h stances thei'e has been rather too much ing substance, or pigment, that is held 

I'esin in the waxing solution that was imprisoned in the insoluble image, 
applied to the support ; remedy, add a Gum and Gallic Acid Process. — 
little more wax. If, on the other hand, Any good collodion may be used, but 
there be too much wax and not enough commercial ones may be impi-oved by 
I'csin, the print will come away too the addition of 2 grains to tlie ounce of 
easily before it is even quite dxy. A bromide of cadmium. The niti'ate hath 
little turpentine or benzole should be should be as nearly neutral as possible, 
I rubbed over the surfiice of the print, to and not of less sti-ength than 40 gi-ains 

remove any of the wax and resm that an ounce. Allow the plate coated with 
may show on the face. In evei’y stage collodion to remain from 10 minutes to 
of the process many prints may be car- a quarter of an hour in the bath, so as 
ried on simultaneously, more pax’ticu- to sensitize thoroughly; wash in dis- 
larly in the development. If the prints* tilled water in two successive dipping 
are considered too dull, increased glaze baths, then under the tap, and finish 
may be given — thereby inci'easing the with distilled water; then flood the 
brilliancy — by the use of vax'nish, col- plate, still wet, with the following solu- 
lodion, or other glazing materials. This tion ; — 1. Picked gum ai-abic, 20 grains ; 
may be done before the pictures are sugax'-candy, 5 gi’ains ; distilled water, 
• finally mounted on cax'dboard, or aftei*- 1 oz. 2. Gallic acid, 3 gx'ains ; hot watci*, 
wards. Thei'e is one point of gi*eat im- 1 oz. Dissolve these two solutions sepn* 
portance in carbon printing, the edges rately, and mix in equal propox'tions, fil- 
of the pigmented paper must never be ter at the time of using. The fii'st portion 
exposed to light. It is not sufficient ofthe solution should be allowed to fi'eely 
that the carbon paper is smaller than flow’ off, cariying with it the water on 

( ' V. ^ _ ■ '■ ' 
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the film. A second portion should be 
allowed to soak into the film for about 
a minute, and then be poured off, and 
the plate put away to di'ain and dry in 
a dark place. The plates must be edged 
with india-rubber solution, or dilute 
albumen, or Tarnish, before develop- 
ment. The exposure in summer time 
with good light will be about twice that 
of wet plates, but in ■winter, or a dull 
light, the exposure will be proportion- 
ately longer. The backs of the plates 
should be painted with some yellow, 
green, or red colour, to prevent the 
light passing through, and causing blur- 
ring, This paint must be removed after 
exposure and before developing. The 
plates will keep for a considerable time 
before exposure, but in this, as in all dry 
processes, develop as soon after exposure 
as convenient. 

Photo-Cbayoit Poetraits. — ^This is 
a method of producing a delicate style 
of portrait, consisting of a transparency 
on glass, the lights of the portrait being 
formed by a tinted -paper backing. The 
picture is made from an ordinary por- 
trait negative, which should he soft, 
sharp, and clean. Place the negative in 
a copying camera for transparencies, or 
m the window of a darkened room, and 
proceed to make a transparency from 
the negative. x\n ordinary carte-de- 
visite vignette, or a cabinet-sized head, 
is most suitable. Provide a screen out- 
side the camera, and in advance of the 
negative, of a somewhat oval shape, and 
allow the light to pass through this 
aperture on to the negative so that only 
the head and shoulders are visible, the 
rest being vignetted gradually away. 
Make the image to yield a head of 
about an inch and a half in size. Any 
ordinary good bromo-iodized collodion 
will do if half a grain of chloride of 
ammonium to the ounce is added. The 
nitrate bath should be as nearly neutral’ 
as can be worked without fogging. The 
developer should be — Pyrogallic acid, 2 
grains ; citric acid, ^ grain 5 glacial acetic 
acid, 30 minims ; water, 1 oz. The expo-, 
sure should be abundant, so that the 
image rapidly appears when the developer 
is applied. Very little development is 


required, as the image must be a thin 
one and of a purple-brown colour. , If 
the image is under-exposed, or too much 
developed, it will be a disagreeable 
colour, and he deficient in delicate defi- 
nition, a3 only a very thin transparency 
is required. During development the 
action must be carefully watched, some- 
thing like developing a glass positive, 
and directly the details are visible — 
without washing off — saturated solu- 
tion of hyposulphite must be flooded 
over' the plate to flx it. When fixed 
the plate must be ■well ■pushed and 
dried, and, i# the operation is perfect, 
the transparency will show, when laid 
on white paper, as a portrait with a 
white vignetted margin, the whites in 
all cases being supplied by the paper 
backing. Much of the beauty of these 
pictures is due to the tinted backing 
not being in absolute contact with the 
image. These pictures can be produced 
by the magnesium light. 

DiAPHANOTYPES.-T—Produce a good 
photograph on plain paper, with all the 
delicate half-tones of the negative well 
preserved. Let it be deeply printed, as 
when it is rendered transparent by the 
balsam its force is considerably reduced. 
Do not attach the print to cardboard; 
retouch the unmounted print in the 
shadows of the drapery, but do not 
interfere with the face. Place the , 
print in contact with a piece of the best 
white plate glass, using the folio^wing 
solution ; — Canada balsam, 2 oz. ; tur- 
pentine, 1 oz. Pour this over the glass 
in much the same manner as collodion, 
and lay the print down on it, and with 
the finger or a soft pad commence from 
one corner carefully to press out all air- 
fbubbles. When the picture is suffi- 
ciently set to paint upon, wmrk in the 
local colours of the face, drapery, and 
accessories in oil colours, having a care- 
ful regard to the general outlines. It is 
I not necessary to paint in all the sha- 
dows as carefully as an artist would do, , 

: as the transparent photograph supplies 
, these. When the work is done the 
effect; is very rich and mellow, with the 
certainty of retaining all the fidelity of 
the photograph. 
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TjiE IvoriYTO'E. — !Make a good print 
on ^>lain paper; if the portrait is that 
of aT fair person let the tone of the print 
be warm, if of a dark person let it be a 
cold tone. The print has to be coloured 
on the surface as an ordinary coloured 
miniature, only colouring it stronger to 
allow for the toning down it will pre- 
sently receive. In this stage it will 
look like an ordinary photograph over- 
coloured. The next point is to commu- 
nicate to it the softness, creamy delicacy, 
and transparency of an ivory miniature. 
This is efiected by attaching it to white 
plate glass by white wax and gum dam- 
mar. Melt in a jar by gentle heat 2 oz. 
of the best white wax, and add a piece 
of gum dammar about the size of a 
hazel nut. When these are thoroughly 
mixed, place a little on the clean gbss 
plate which is to receive the picture. 
Heat the plate gently, and when the 
gum and wax molts and flows over the 
plate, the coloured photograph must be 
carefully laid down on the melted wax, 
the greatest care being taken to avoid air- : 
bubbles and to preserve an equal layer 
of wax all through. Should air-bubbles 
show when the plate is cold, or the 
u’ax appear unequally thick, the plate 
can be re warmed, and with a warm 
palette knife remove the irregularities 
by gentle pressure. 

Heliottpe. — WTien a layer of varnish 
composed of gelatine and bichromate of 
potash is spread upon a suitable surface, 
and is then dried in the dark, it forms a 
sensitive compound upon w'hich the light 
exercises such action as to cause it to 
resist water, the parts unacted on being 
capable of absorbing water. An ordi- 
nary photographic negative is then 
placed upon the fllm, those parts 
through which the light passes are 
rendered insoluble, whilst those parts 
unacted upon by the light, are capable 
of absorbing moisture, when the nega- 
tive has been remored, and the film 
slightly damped. Thus when a roller 
cliarged with greasy ink is passed over 
the surface, the ink adheres to those 
parts only on which the light acted, the 
water with wliich the other parts are 
charged preventing the adhesion of the 


ink. The proofs are then obtained by 
means of the usual printing press — a 
typographic being preferred to a litho- 
graphic press. The details of the pro- 
cess are as follows ; — A plate of glass, 
the surface of which is ground and not 
polished, having received a coating of 
wax, and been carefully levelled, a 
sufficient quantity of a mixture of gela- 
tine, bichromate of potash, and chrome 
alum is poured over it to form, when 
spread out and subsequently dried, a 
film of the thickness of very thin card 
or thick paper. The coating and drying 
must be done in a dark room, or one 
into which only a yelloxo light is admit- 
ted. The use of the chrome alum is to 
prevent the subsequent solubility of the 
film, this substance having the property 
of preventing gelatine from becoming 
again liquid after it has once set ; with- 
out it the portions of- the film that had 
not been acted on by the light would be 
at the mercy of the water, which woiild 
cause it to become so soft and swollen as 
to seriously interefere with the success- 
ful working of the process, which de- 
pends for good results on its firmness 
and uniformity of condition. The pro- 
portion of bichromate of potash to the 
gelatine is about 5 per cent., but this 
may be varied to any extent to suit the 
requirements of the negative, much in 
the same way as the strength of a silver 
bath for positive printing is altered for 
special purposes. After the glass plate 
has been coated, it is retained in its 
level position for a few minutes until 
the film has set sufficiently to permit its 
being lifted up on its edge, wnen it is 
stored away in the drying room, where 
the temperature is tolerably high, and 
,the atmosphere dry. The di’ying and 
store rooms must be dark. In about 
24 hours the film lins become thoroughly 
dry, when it is removed from the glass 
— an operation which is effected with 
ease, the previous substratum of wax 
conducing to this end. The advantages 
derived from the removal of the film 
from the glass are very great. One of 
these is, that whereas formerly, wheit 
the film remained on the thick plate of 
glass on which it was printed, it was 
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dillicuit to secure perfect coatact be- 
tweea tbe negative and the sensitive 
surface, and any hollow or inectuality in 
the negative caused a separation to take 
place between the two plates, loss of 
sharpness in the printed gelatinous sur- 
face being the result. But now that 
the system, of removing the film from 
the glass has been adopted, its flexibility 
permits it to be pressed in intimate con- 
tact with the negative, no matter 
whether the latter be flat or not. The 
next operation is to attach the film to a 
plate of zinc. This is effected by first 
placing the plate in a fiat vessel of 
water, and then immersing the gelatine 
film, bringing both in contact without 
allowing airrbubblos to intervene. With 
one or two strokes of a squeegee is 
secured the intimate union of the sheet 
of gelatine with the metallic plate, on 
the sucker principle. After the plate 
becomes surface-dry — which is the case 
in a few minutes— a brush charged with 
india-rubber solution is passed round 
the margin, which has the effect of pre- 
venting the ingress of air when the 
plate is being printed from. To prevent 
the film from shifting during subse- 
quent operations, the zinc plate, previous 
to the laying down of the film, is usually 
coated with india-rubber varnish. The 
plate is now ready for furnishing im- 
pressions. These are obtained by treat- 
ing it m much the same way as is a 
lithographic stone; it is first of all 
sponged with water ; the surplus water 
is removed by the squeegee, which is 
followed by pressing over the surface of 
tlie plate a slieet of blotting paper. The 
ink rollers are then passed over it, the 
ink adliering according to the action of 
the light, it .is in the printing that the « 
great value of the stripping off of the film 
and transferring it to the zinc plate is 
seen. In the Albertype process, so long as 
a plate of glass was used for printing 
from, an element of extreme danger and 
uncertainty -was present — danger, be- 
cause any particle of granular matter i 
getting under the plate would ensure 
its being fractured under the pressure 
of the printing press. Experience has 
proved that a greater degree of pressure 


must be applied to obtain the finest 
effects of certain subjects than a gla.ss 
plate can safely bear. The degree of 
pressure to which a zinc plate may be 
subjected, compared with that which 
glass will bear, forms a feature of value 
in the recent modifications of the helio- 
type process. When the desired num- 
ber of prints have been obtained, the 
film is detached from the zinc plate and 
placed away m a portifolio, ready for 
future use. This, also, is an improve- 
ment, for, previously, the reserving of 
some hundreds or thousands of printing 
films, each o:?‘them permanently attached 
to a large, very thick, and costly ])ieco 
of plate glass, entailed both expense and 
inconvenience. As the printing pressure 
is direct, a considerable number of 
proofs can be obtained from one film; 
1500 uniformly good prints have' been 
tnus got. Of course, as the preparation 
of the printing plate or film involves so 
little trouble and expense, when a large 
order has to be executed a number of 
plates are prepared, and the uniformity 
of these is ensured by exposing them all 
to the same actinometric figure. An- 
other point in the process is the adapta- 
tion of it to chromotypic printing ; by 
printing upon a sheet of paper ju'eviously 
coloured in broad masses by lithographic 
or other means. The effect of a helio- 
type wdien printed upon such a base is 
very good. There is no other way by 
w’^hich the peculiar effect of photogi’aphs 
on albunienized paper can be so -well 
obtained as by using paper with an 
enamelled face. We have stated that 
the sensitive film of gelatine w^as formed 
upon a plate of ground glass. For sub- 
jects requiring great delicacy, the upper 
or shining side of the film is invariably 
placed next to the negative; but if a 
granular texture in the finished print be 
desired-— such a texture as would be ob- 
tained from a grained lithographic stone 
— it is only necessary to print upon the 
granular instead of the smooth side of 
the film, the degree of granularity de- 
pending upon that of the siu'face of the 
glass on which the film "was prepared. It 
is found that the stiffness of the ink exer- 
cises a marked influence on the image. 
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A stiff ink adheres only to the deepest 
chadows, while, on the contrary, a thin 
ink 'attaches itself to the demi-tints. 
Taking advantage of this property, the 
plates are roiled over with ink or inks 
to suit the particular kind of work, or 
the effect wanted. One consequence of 
this is that, if a very soft picture be re- 
quired, a thin transparent ink will give 
the desired quality, while, if the oppo- 
site quality be desired, it is only requi- 
site to use a stiff opaque ink. Both can 
advantageously be combined in one 
picture. In printing by the heliotype 
process, the pictures do noj; -require to 
be mounted like other photographs, for 
the margin is left clean and white. 
This renders the process specially appli- 
cable for book illustration. 

Swan’s Process. — Ppiotograptis in 
Pigments. — ^The tissue is prepared by 
machinery, by which a perfect and uni- 
form coating is secured. Each piece of 
paper is made into an enflless band re- 
volving round rollers, which keep it 
stretched, and repeatedly pass it over a 
surface of melted gelatine, sugar, and 
pigment, until a perfectly even coating 
of the right thickness is applied to the 
whole length. The trough of gelatine | 
is kept at a proper temperature by 
means of steam. By repeated contact 
with the gelatine, a thin coating being 
applied each time it passes over it, a 
more perfect surface and even thickness 
of the gelatine is secured than could be 
obtained by any plan which applied the 
full thickness at once. By the arrange- 
, ment adopted, waves of irregular drain- 
ing are entirely avoided. These lengths 
of gelatine are then cut up to specific 
sizes, and wjll keep ready for sensitizing 
when required. The paper employed 
must possess a fine surface, and be free 
from inequalities and imperfections, so 
that it may receive an even layer of the 
gelatine, as any imperfection in this 
layer may result in a blemish in the 
picture. It is desirable that the paper 
shall be sufficiently permeable by the 
water to facilitate its removal from the 
gelatine prior to development. The 
tissue is prepared in three varieties of 
colour; and in each there ai*e three 


gradations of intensity to suit negatives 
of various kinds. The colours are mdian 
ink, sepia, and photographic purple. 
The Indian ink tissue is a pure black, 
nearly neutral in tone, inclining to 
warmth. The sepia tissue is of a warm 
sepia tint. The photographic purple 
tissue is of a tint resembling that com- 
mon in gold-toned silver prints, of a 
purple-brown, in its extreme depths a 
purple-black. In this pigment printing, 
although the best picture will result 
from the best negative, it is possible 
with a very intense hard negative, 
possessing abrupt contrasts, to produce 
extremely soft and harmonious prints; 
whilst brilliant prints may also be 
obtained from a feeble negative possess- 
ing very little contrast or intensity. It 
will be seen, then, that by forming the 
picture in a thin film of insoluble matter 
of intense colour, vigorous contrasts and 
perfect gradations from light to dark 
may be secured with a thin negatwe; 
and that by using a thicker film of in- 
soluble matter, less intense in colour, 
the excessive contrasts of a hard nega- 
tive may be softened, thus materially 
ameliorating the faults of bad negatives 
in either direction. The kind of nega- 
tive which suits best for Swan’s process 
is a negative of average density, with 
full detail in the shades, such as is got 
by ample exposure and development. 
There should be some, although little, 
absolutely bare glass; but whatever 
deposit of silver there is on the deepest 
shades should be a pure photographio 
deposit, and not “fog.” The tissue is 
prepared in each tint to suit negatives 
of three qualities, numbered 1, 2, and 3. 
No. 1 possesses the smallest proportion of 
colour, and is suited to the production 
^of harmonious prints from- negatives in . 
which, from the nature of -the subject, 
from under-exposure or over-intensify- 
ing, the contrasts are abrupt. No. 2 'is 
suited to good negatives of normal 
character, in which the densest parts 
hare not absolutely opaque. No. 3 
[ possesses a large proportion of colour, 

! and is suited to thin, soft negatives, a 
I little lacking in force and intensity, 
j By a classification of the negatives, and ‘ 
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the use of a suitable quality of tissue 
for each, it will be found possible to 
secure more complete conti-ol over the 
character of the prints, and a more per- 
fect uniformity of result than is post^ible 
in ordinary silver printing. The tissue 
should be kept in a cool, dry place, 
packed flat, and kept under a weight. 
If exposed to the atmosphere, it will in 
hot weather curl np and become un- 
manageably horny; whilst in damp 
weather it would absorb moisture. 

Sensitizing the Tissue^ and other sub- 
sequent operations, will be conducted 
in the dark room. A nearly saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash is em- 
ployed, As the strength of a saturated 
solution varies with temperature, make 
a solution of delinite strength, by dis- 
solving such a quantity of bichromate of 
potash as will not during cold weather 
crystallize. Such a solution is formed by 
dissolving 1 lb. of bichromate of potash 
in 12 lbs. of water. The tissue is im- 
mersed by drawing it face upwards, 
under the solution, contained in a dish 
2 or' 3 inches deep, care being taicen to 
avoid the formation of air -bubbles. 
After immersion, the sheet is turned, and 
with a flat camel-hair pencil remove 
the bubbles that form on the back ; it is 
thefij again turned, and drawn repeatedly 
through the solution. Then attach 
American clips along one of the edges, 
and slowly withdraw, so that the solu- 
tion drains off without being repelled 
from the fice of the tissue, and running 
off in streams. If the sheet is large, .a 
tiiin lath of wuocl may be laid along the 
edge of the tissue that is first withdrawn 
from the trough, the tissue and lath 
being clipped together with American 
clips. The time of immersion may^ 
vary from 1 to 3 minutes, according to 
the temperature and the facility with 
which the tissue absorbs the solution. 
As a rule, as soon as it is quite limp it 
should be removed. The longer the 
immersion, within certain limits, the 
more sensitive will be the tissue ; but if 
too much prolonged, there is a danger of 
the paper becoming rotten, the gelatine 
also loses toughness, and the large 
quantity of water absorbed renders* it 


liable to tear with its own weight. 
Long immersion in a saturated solution 
is also apt to produce a crystallized 
surface in drying, which renders the 
tissue quite useless. The tissue should 
be placed to dry in a dark room, through 
which a current of dry air is constantly 
passing. In the first stage of drying, 
the temperature of the air must not be 
above 70° Fahr., otherwise the gelatine 
■would melt. During damp weather, the 
air of the drying room may be raised 
10° after the tissue has become half 
dry. If the drying is slow, the deve- 
lopment of* the image afterwards will 
be extremely slow or altogether impos- 
sible. After conipiote drying, the sen- 
sitive tissue may be kept for several 
days. By keeping it too long, a dis- 
colouration of the print results, and the 
print develops tardily, and the lights 
are not clear. As a rule, by sensitizing 
in the evening, a supply of paper may 
be prepared for printing next day ; 12 
hours’ suspension in a dry atmosphere 
being sufficient for the necessary drying. 
Should the tissue by accident be ren- 
dered too dry and horny, it is desirable 
to hang it for a few minutes in a damp 
place, when it will quickly become just 
sufficiently pliant to permit easy mani- 
pulation. 

Exposure wider the Negatiw . — ^As the 
prepared side of the tissue 'is placed in 
contact with the negative, if it retained 
the slightest adhesiveness of surface, it 
■would be dangerous to bring them to- 
gether. Care must be taken not to use 
damp tissue. Before placing the tissue 
in contact with the negative, apply to its 
surface, with a flat camel-hair brush, 
some powdered French chalk. This ma- 
terial prevents the risk of the gelatine 
film adhering to the negative, and serves 
other useful purposes. On applying it 
to the gelatine surface, it indicates if 
any spot is not perfectly dry by adhering 
there in a patch instead of spreading in 
a scarcely perceptible coating; it also 
prevents an excessive absorption of light 
at those points of the tissue which are 
in such perfect contact with the negative . 
as to destroy the reflection from its second 
surface. Although the gloss of the tissue 
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is slightly deadened by the trace of j^ow- 
der a;btached, it does not in any degree 
interfere with the progress of printing, 
or cause any imperfection in the print. 
The negative is also rubbed over in the 
same way ; and all risk of the tissue 
sticking to the negative is removed. For 
the exposure it is not necessary to use 
pressure frames with hinged backs, as 
the print is not examined in progress, the 
sole guide as to time being the actino- 
meter. The back pressure should be 
comparatively light, and the backing 
should be smooth and level. Fine cloth 
forms an excellent backing. ^ Where the 
padding of the back is coarse, a piece of 
smooth cardboard may be placed at the 
back of the tissue. If the tissue is quite 
dry, there can be no objection to sun 
printing ; but if the slightest moisture 
is left in the gelatinous film, prolonged 
exposure to a hot sun with a dense ne- 
gative would soften the film, and cause 
it to adhere. As this tissue is much more 
sensitive than albunienized paper, print- 
ing in diiiiised light will generally be 
more convenient, as well as safer. As a 
rule, the exposure is from one-third to 
one-half of that required for albumeu- 
ized paper. In direct sunlight, it may 
va^y from 1 to 10 minutes ; in diffused 
light from 10 minutes to an hour, or even 
more. In using the actinometer, it must 
be exposed to the same light as the prints, 
the progress of which it is to indicate. 

Mounting and Preparing for Develop- 
ment of the Image . — As the washing away 
of the superfluous compound must be 
effected at the side opposite to that which 
was in contact with the negative, before 
commencing development, the tissue 
must be mounted on another piece of 
paper with a material which is not af- 
fected by water, in order that the paper 
upon which the compound has rested up 
to the present time may be removed, so 
as to expose the hitherto protected suf- 
fice to the water. As the paper upon 
wuich the tissue has to be supported, 
during future opex'ations, is placed in 
contact with the surface which will be 
the surface of the finished print, it should 
be smooth and free from blemish ; and it 
should be suhldently tough to beaj* the 


treatment necessary in hot water. Fine 
Saxe paper answers well. A solution of 
india-rubber is used for mounting the 
tissue. Pure india-rubber should be cut 
up into fine shreds, and dissolved in pure 
benzole at the rate of about 10 grains to 
1 oz. of the solvent. When properly 
prepared, it forms a thin varnish, but it 
leaves a palpable film of india-rubber on 
the paper to which it is applied. When , 
desirable to hasten the complete solution^ 
covering the shreds of india-rubber with 
a little chloroform will quickly reduce 
them to a pasty mass, readily dissolved 
by the addition of benzole. The india- 
rubber solution is poured into a fiat dish, 
and the paper drawn over it, so as to 
secure an even coating on the whole sur- 
face. The paper is then hung up by 
American clips to dry. The tissue, re- 
moved from the negative, having been 
wiped to remove the French chalk, is 
floated over the surface of the india- 
rubber solution in the same manner, care 
being taken not to allow it to sink below 
the surface ; it is then hung up to dry 
for about an hour. When the india- 
rubber on both the paper and the tissue is 
dry, the extreme edge of the tissue is cut 
olf, and the two coated surfaces are care- 
fully brought into contact, and in order 
to secure perfect contact and ’ cohesion, 
they must be submitted to heavy rolling 
pressure. Tlie coated surfaces should be 
preserved from dust and from contact 
with anything which could impair the 
cohesion of the india-rubber surfaces. In 
bringing the tissue into contact with the 
india-rubber coated paper, the tissue 
should be bent back, so that contact is 
first made with the middle of the print ; 
the ends of the tissue being then allowed 
tti fall after first contact. After being 
placed, the back of the tissue may be 
lightly rubbed with the hand or a pad, 
the rubbing being from the centre out- 
wards. Several prints may be attached 
to one piece of paper. In rolling, the 
india-rubber coated paper is laid on the 
steel plate, ^ and a blanket of thick felt is 
laid ovex' the tissue, which is uppermost,, 
whilst it passes <thi‘ough the press. Al- 
ih6ugh the prepared surface of the sen- 
sitive tissue must be always carefully 
T 2 
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shielded from light, when once that has 
been covered up by mounting, it may be 
submitted to a dull, diffused light with 
impunity, care being taken that the back 
of the original tissue is uppermost. This 
permits the rolling of the mounted tissue 
to he effected in a moderately light room. 
The back of each print should be ex- 
amined, and any india-rubber solution 
removed by rubbing with a piece of 
india-rubber. The print is now ready for 
development. To effect this a plentiful 
supply of warm water is necessary. Three 
large wooden troughs should be used, i 
provided with hot and cold water taps 
and waste-pipe. Into these troughs pass 
the prints in succession. But the same 
result could be obtained on a more 
limited scale in photographic dishes, 
and by having at hand a large vessel of 
hot water, as well as the ordinary cold 
water supply. The prints must be first 
immersed in cold water, all air-bubbles 
being carefully removed. Here they are 
lefh for half an hour or more, as may be 
convenient, to permit the water to pene- 
trate and soften the gelatine ; after this, 
place them one by one in water of from 
80° to 100° Fahr. This immediately 
loosens the backing paper upon which the 
tissue compound was originally coated, 
which must be stripped off. It is sepa- 
rated from the tissue at -one edge, and 
lifted gently away. If it should still 
adhere, a little longer soaking in the 
warm water will be necessary to effect 
the removal of the paper ; but this is 
always a bad sign. The back surface of 
the tissue, opposite to that which was 
exposed, is now uncovered ; and the next 
operation is to remove all gelatine, pig- 
ment, and chromic salt which have not 
been rendered insoluble. As the senri- 
tive surface is now exposed, strong white 
light should be avoided until the bichro- 
mate has been washed out of the film. 
A large portion has been removed whilst 
the print was soaking ; and now that the 
gelatinous compound is exposed, the salt 
is rapidly diffused in the water. The 
process of clearing may be accelerated by 
allowing a gentle stream of warm water 
to fall^ on the surface of the print, but if 
the print is left face down in the warm 


water, in from five minutes to a quarter 
of an hour it will have parted with nparly 
all the superfluous gelatine and colour, 
presenting the image in its proper gra- 
dations, and only requiring a little fur- 
ther washing to complete the operation. 
If, from over-exposure, the picture ap- 
pears too dark, or the image appears 
slowly, the temperature may be raised, 
when necessary, to 150° Fahr. ; but high 
temperature must not be used until all 
the development has been effected that 
can be effected by water of a lowmr tem- 
perature. The development is best com- 
menced at ffs low a temparature as pos- 
sible ; and, as soon as the image is fully 
made out, the print should be removed 
to cold water, in which the residue of 
bichromate will be washed away w’ithout 
injury to the delicate half-tones, which 
would, with an under-exposed print, dis- 
appear in hot water. After 2 or 3 hours* 
immersion in cold %vater, the prints are 
one by one re-immersed in water at 80° or 
90°. Those which show signs of under- 
exposure are very carefully rinsed in 
merely tepid water, say 80°, to clear 
away the soluble gelatine and adherent 
colour ; after which they are suspended 
to dry. The more fully-exposed prints 
remain in the warm water until they 
become light enough. Any that are 
over-exposed are put into hot water, and 
are allowed to remain until the depth is 
sufficiently reduced. By using merely 
tepid water at the commencement of the 
operation, any under-exposed prints are 
discovered and saved. Then, by the use 
of hot water to the more fully-exposed 
prints, these are speedily lightened to the 
required degree, and very few prints are 
lost from under or over exposure. When, 
sufficient gelatine and colouring matter 
have been removed, and the prints are 
fully developed, they are hung up to dry. 
It is most important to preserve uni- 
formity of action. It is desirable to keep 
the face downwards until the develop- 
ment is completed, and to remove air- 
bubbles whenever they form. It should 
be remembered, in observing the depth 
of the picture, that it is seen on a ground 
covered by the coating of india-rubber, 
which gives the paper a brown tint, 
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and that when transferred to pure white i 
paper, it will possess much greater bril- ^ 
liancy. The picture up to the present 
time presents an image in which right 
and left are reversed. It is now neces- 
sary to transfer it from the paper which 
has supported it temporarily for mani- 
pulation, to its final resting place, in 
which operation right and left wall re- 
sume their proper relations. The image 
may be transferred to a sheet of card- 
board, so as to require no further mount- 
ing, or to paper ; in the latter case, it is 
simply in the position of g,n ordinary 
print, and will require subsequent 
mounting. 

Transferring to Cardboard — The face 
of the dried print is very evenly coated, 
by floating, or by means of a flat camel- 
hair brush, with the following prepara- 
tion ; — Gelatine, 2 oz . ; glycerine, i oz. ; 
water, 1 pint. The gelatine should be 
melted and carefully cleared of air by 
long heating, and skimming the froth; 
after which the glycerine is added. It 
wall always require melting by heat, and 
straining through w'et flannel or muslin 
before use ; it is then applied evenly to 
the surface, by floating, and hung up to 
dry. When dry the print is trimmed 
to the required shape. A piece of stout 
cardboard of the required size, pure in 
colour and fine in surface, is passed 
through clean water, and drained. Upon 
the moistened surface the print is laid, 
face downwards, exactly in the position 
it is to occupy, and the card is taken to 
the roiling press and placed on the po- 
lished steel plate, print side downwards, 
the side on w’hicli the print is placed 
being in contact wdth the plate, and a felt 
blanket on the back of the card ; it is 
submitted to a hea'^'y rolling pressure, 
and put aside to dry* The cardboard 
must be perfectly moistened all over, as, 
if any point is omitted, the adhesion of 
the print in that place would not be se- 
cured. As each part is submitted to the 
rolling pressure, a w’-ave, infinitely small 
however, is driven before the pressure, 
eflectualiy displacing air, and securing 
perfect contact. There should be no de- 
lay in applying the pressure after the 
print has been placed in contact with the 


moistened surface, as the image, by ab- 
sorbing moisture, might, under the heavy 
pressure, lose something in sharpness. 
As each print is passed through the roll- 
ing press, it is placed upon the last, and 
when the pile is completed, a weight is 
placed upon the whole heap, the prints 
then dry without warping ; and at the 
expiration of about 24 hours they are 
ready for the final operation. This is, 
removing the paper which has supported 
the image during the operations of de- 
veloping and washing. The picture must 
be quite dry before the operation is at- 
tempted. A piece of clean cotton wool 
is saturated with pure benzole, and the 
india-rubber coated paper w^hich covers 
the print is rubbed pretty hard with it. 
An edge of the paper is then gently 
raised with the point of a blunt knife, 
care being taken to commence at a black 
part of the picture where the film of the 
image is thickest. The raised edge is 
then taken hold of, and pulled so as to 
tear it gently and steadily off the print. 
Instead of removing the paper with an 
upward or lifting motion, it is better to 
turn it backwards, as there is less danger 
to the surface of the print at any point 
in which the adhesion in mounting is 
imperfect. As a general rule, especially 
when the benzole is used sparingly, the 
paper brings away with it all the india- 
rubber coating ; but any traces remaining 
may be rubbed away with india-rubber. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the pic- 
ture is now finished. If required for 
colouring, the print may be coated with 
plain collodion, or a suitable sizing prepa- 
ration. The manipulations in transferring 
to paper are very similar to those just 
described, but are a little more easy. It 
xs not necessary to trim the print to 
its proper size or shape, as this will be 
done in the final mounting. The mount- 
ing papei's are carefully immersed in 
water, air-bubbles being brushed away, 
and then laid one upon another while in 
the water ; they are then drawn out in 
a pack, and suspended to drain for some 
houi's, or pressed to remove the supex*flu- 
ous watei* ; a perfectly even film of mois- 
ture is thus secm-ed. Place the print, face 
upwards, - on, the steel plate of the press, 
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and over the print is laid the moistened 
paper, and on that a felt blanket. The 
press is then pulled. The print is next 
immersed for an hour in a bath, contain- 
ing 5 per cent, of alum, and is afterwards 
well washed in watei* and dried, after 
-which it is uncovered as when mounted 
on cardboard. By transferring to paper 
it will be observed that facility is af- 
forded for performing the last-mentioned 
operation, by which an additional source 
of stability is secured, A solution of com- 
mon alum has, to a certain extent, the 
power of waterproofing the prints, and 
generally fixture with alum is quite 
sufficient. Where, however, more tho- 
rough waterproofing is required, the 
prints, after transfer, should be treated 
with a 1 per cent, solution of chrome 
alum. Prints intended for colouring in 
w’ater colour should be chi’ome-fixed. 

Sensitive Collodio-Gelatine Tissue . — 
To prepare the sensitive collodio-gela- 
tine tissue, take a sheet of plate glass, 
free from blemishes or scratches, and 
clean it perfectly, finally rubbing the 
surface with a saturated solution of 
beeswax in ether. This is wiped off 
with a clean cloth, leaving a scarcely 
perceptible coating of the wax. This 
coating tends to facilitate the future 
removal of the tissue from the glass. 
Now coat the glass with plain collodion, 
giving a thick, tough, transparent film. 
The pyroxyline should be of the kind 
which yields a film free from opacity. 
About ten grains in an ounce of solvent, 
consisting of equal parts of ether and 
filcnhol, will answer the purpose. This 
film must be dry before applying the 
tissue compound. Make a solution of 
pure gelatine 2 oz., white sugar ^ oz.^ 
water 8 oz. The kmd of pigment to be 
piployed, and the proportion in which 
it is to be added, will depend on circum- 
stances, but it is especially important m 
the preparation of this tissue, that the 
pigment employed should be so finely 
divided that no subsidence will take 
place during the period the tissue com- 
pound remains in the fluid state upon 
the glass. The preparation in this state 
may be kept readyfor use. It should 
be kept in a well-corked, wide-mouthed 


bottle ; in hot weather it is apt to 
decompose if kept long. It may be 
poured into a flat dish to the depth of 
about half an inch, and when nearly dry 
cut into shreds, arid thoroughly dried; 
in which state it may be kept without 
risk of injury. When required for use 
it must be soaked again in eight parts 
of water. The proportion of gelatine 
and of sugar will be influenced by the 
quality of the gelatine, the temperature, 
and other conditions, in which experi- 
ence must be the guide. In very dry 
weather the^u-oportion of sugar may be 
increased. To prepare the tissue com- 
pound for use, heat must be applied 
until it is quite fluid, when one part of 
a saturated solution of bichromate of 
ammonia must be added to every ten 
parts of the gelatinous compound, after 
wnicli the whole should be strained 
through flannel. It is desirable, after 
the chromic salt has been added to the 
gelatine, to avoid applying a greater 
heat than is necessary to preserve fluid- 
ity, as excess of heat tends to produce 
insolubility. About 100° Fahr. will 
generally answer the purpose. It must 
be remembered that frequent applica- 
tion of heat to gelatine destroys its 
setting powers, and renders the prepara- 
tion useless. If the tissue is too thin 
the finished picture will not possess its 
proper depth of shade in its darkest 
parts, unless it has had an unusually 
large proportion of colouring matter. .If 
too thick, drying is retarded, and it is 
intractable in manipulation; it will also 
require a longer time in development. 
As a general rule, about 2 oz, wdll be 
required for each superficial foot. Im- 
mediately previous to the pi-eparation of 
a sheet of tissue, the piece of patent 
plate glass should be placed in a per- 
fectly horizontal position, a spirit-level 
being used in the adjustment- The 
tissue compound, warmed to 100°, 
should be strained through a piece of 
moist flannel o.r muslin, and when ready 
the plate should be warmed until it is 
of the same temperature as the com- 
pound. The proper amount is then 
poured on the coilodionized plate, and 
caused to flow over its surface, a glass 
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rod being nsed to spread the solution. 
The «coated plate is then left on the 
stand until it is quite set. When once 
thoroughly set, the plates may be placed 
away in an upright position to dry. The 
more quickly the drying is effected, 
provided heat is not applied, the better. 
The- temperature should not exceed 60° 
or 70° Fahr., as a higher tempex-ature 
may cause the gelatine to run and form 
uneven waves. In a dry, well-ventilated 
i dai’k room, kept at a temperature of 
about 60° Fahr., di-ying will genei’ally 
take place within twelve hours, and 
without any dangex' to the 'Solubility of 
the tissue. It is desii’able in damp 
weather to use a drying box, containing 
chloride of calcium, or other substance 
having great affinity for water. When 
the tissue is dry it is ready for printing, 
it is removed from the glass and placed 
in the pi*essure frame, with the collodion 
surface in contact with the negative. 
The proper exposure is ascei’tained by 
the actinometer. Before development, 
the tissue is coated with india-rubber 
solution in the same manner as the paper 
tissue, and is mounted on paper coated 
with india-rubbei*. It is then developed, 
washed, dried, and transferred as already 
described ; the film of collodion in this 
instance forming the surface of the 
finished print. Instead of coating the 
, glass plate with collodion, it may be 
rubbed with ox-gali, or with the solu- 
tion of wax before mentioned, and coated 
with the sensitive tissue compound. 
When this is dry it may be coated with 
collodion, removed from the glass, and 
treated in the manner already described. 
Or it may, instead of being coated with 
collodion, have a sheet of wet paper 
applied to it, and pressed in contact so 
as to adhere. It is then suffered to dry, 
and treated as the paper tissue in all 
respects, its only difference consisting 'in 
the fine surface communicated by the 
plate glass, which becomes finally the 
surface of the transferred picture, and 
possesses more delicacy of effect than that 
produced by the ordinary paper tissue. 

The Figment employed. — Whex’c effects 
resembiingartists’ drawings ai’e i*equii*ed, 
which, in i*epi’oductions will often be 


valuable, it is quite possible to produce 
them. The effect of a di'awing m lead 
pencil may be imitated by using -graphite 
as the pigment; red chalk may be imi 
tated by Venetian red; for sepia and 
bistre effects these pigments themselves 
may be used. For most purposes, how- 
evei*, a fine black, either neuti-al, ox- 
inclining to bx-own or purple, will be^ 
px-eferred. Fine lamp-black, or good 
Indian ink, in such case will generally 
form the basis of the colouring matter. 
If the colour i-equired is a pure neutral 
black, the addition of a blue pigment is 
necessax-y, to neuti-alize the brown tint 
of indian ink; and, where necessaiy, 
coldness is corrected by the addition of 
some wai*m colour. The selection of 
this colour will be governed by the tint 
desired, and by the permanency. Many 
of the most beautiful tints are most 
fugitive. Cai-mine, for instance, is un- 
stable. Crimson lake is a valuable 
coloui-, but it is not strictly permanent, 
Indian red is a very powerful and vei-y 
permanent colour, Venetian red is also 
permanent. Ultra-marine blue is satis- 
factoi-yas regai'ds permanence. In judg- 
ing colours it must be remembered that 
the actual effect of colour employed is 
chiefly seen in middle tint. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish much difference be- 
tween a blue-black, a brown-black, or a 
purple-black, in the extreme darks of a 
picture; but the tone is easily distin- 
guished in middle tint, and, as a rule, 
wai-m half-tones are the most pleasing. 
By the addition of a large propoi-tioa 
of coloui’ to the gelatine, a vigorous 
pi’int may be obtained from a feeble 
negative, and by the use of a small pro- 
portion of colour a hai-d and intense 
Negative may be made to yield soft 
prints. As a normal proportion for good 
negatives 2 per cent, of cai’bon is suffi- 
cient. The proportion of pigment re- 
quired varies with different pigments, 
and depends upon the power of the 
colour employed. 

Colouring Carbon FHnts. — ■ Carbon 
photographs admit of colouring in oil, 
watex', or powder colours, without risk 
of damage ; the manipulation is easier 
than that uponalbumenized silver prints. 


I 
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Powder colours adhere very readily to 
the surface of these prints. By breath- 
ing on the picture a still more adherent 
surface is obtained. 

Water Colours, — ^The water colours 
take kindly without any preparation, 
washing well, and permitting tint to be 
worked over tint without difficulty, and 
the surface may be made more pleasant 
for working on by the application of a 
coating of sizing preparation. The plain 
carbon print so treated acquires an even, 
clear surface, losing all gloss without 
any loss of depth or transparency. 

Oil Colours. — ^The best mode of pre- 
paring a carbon print for the reception 
of oil colours is by sizing it with isin- 
glass. A solution of about 2 per cent, 
of isinglass in equal parts of hot water 
and spirits of wine, carefully applied, 
not too hot, to the surface of the carbon 
print, with a flat camel-hair brush, 
yields a surface upon which oil colours 
work admirably. 

Me4ouohing Carhon Prints. — In the 
ordinary process of re-touching carbon 
prints, to remove small imperfections, 
it IS only necessary to use the proper 
colour in the usual way ; if a little 
gelatine, with a trace of a chromic salt, 
is employed with the colour, it will, 
when dry, become insoluble like the rest 
of the picture. If the re-touching is 
effected with the same materials before 
transferring the print, it will, when the 
^ picture is flnished, be under the image, 
and no inequality of surface, usually 
apparent after touching, will be seen. 

Failures^ Faults, and Femedies. — Spon- 
taneous Insoluhility of the Tissue. — ^This 
arises chiefly from slow drying, or long 
keeping in a damp place. The addition 
of substances to give elasticity, such a£ 
glycerine, which retard the drying of 
the gelatine film, also tend to produce 
spontaneous insolubility. Heat in con- 
junction with the moisture increases the 
tendency. The use of too much bichro- 
mate of potash, or too pi'olonged immer- 
sion in the solution of bichromate, will 
produce spontaneous insolubility. Im- 
mersion in very hot water, prior to 
development, is at times conducive to 
insolubility, also drying the tissue in an 


impure atmosphere, aud especially one 
vitiated by the burning of gas. 

Tardy ’Solution of the Superfluous 
Gelatine Development, — ^The same causes 
which produce spontaneous insolubility 
when present in less degree, cause tardy 
solution of the unaltered gelatine, and 
slow development. The more rapidly the 
tissue has dried, and the more horny it 
■ appears, the more readily, as a general 
rule, the superfluous gelatine and pig- 
ment are removed by warm water, and 
complete development is effected. When 
the development is slow, hotter water 
may be employed ; but care should be 
taken that the free soluble bichromate 
has first been removed by tepid water. 

Bichromate of Potash Crystallizing on 
the Tissue in Drying. — If the tissue is 
allowed to remain too long in a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash, the 
salt will crystallize on the surface dur- 
ing drying, and the tissue will be useless. 
The remedy of course is the employment 
of a weaker solution, or a shorter im- 
mersion in the full-strength solution. 

Uneven Development. — If the print is 
allowed to float to the surface of the warm 
water, allowing portions to become dry; 
or if some portions of the paper forming 
the original basis of the gelatine are al- 
lowed to become detached long in advance 
of the remainder, so that the warm water 
acts directly on the soluble matter in 
latches, the result will be uneven dev'elop- 
ment, the portions last uncovered remain- 
ing darker than the rest of the print ; 
and it will be difficult to equalize the tint, 
even by long-continued development. 

Blisters during Development — If, in 
mounting the tissue with the india- 
rubber solution, perfect contact in all 
parts is not secured, blisters will arise 
in the course of development, which will 
show as marks or defects in the finished 
print. Passing the combined sheets of 
tissue and india-rubber coated paper 
through a powerful rolling press pre- 
vents this. ■ 

Over - Exposure. — An over-exposed 
print will develop tardily, and continue, 
under ordinary treatment, too dark. 
After all the soluble chromic salts are 
removed, the temperature of the water 
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may be raised, and by long soaking m 
liotnvater the depth may be reduced con- 
siderably. Immersion for a short time 
m a very weak solution of chloride of 
lime, or of hypochlorite of soda, or in 
chlorine water, or peroxide of hydro- 
gen, rapidly reduces a print, by decom- 
posing a portion of the insoluble chromo- 
gelatine compound, and restoring it to its 
original condition of solubility. Pro- 
tracted immersion in hot water is the 
best remedy. 

Under-Exposure, — ^An under-exposed 
print develops rapidly, the lighter half- 
tones quickly disappearing. When this 
IS seen, quickly remove the print to cold 
water, and by skilful manipulation and 
attention, and the after-use of almost 
cold water, say under 80% a brilliant 
print may be secured. 

Weak and Flat Prints. — When a 
feeble print is obtained from a good 
negative, it may arise from the use of a 
tissue containing too small a proportion 
of colour, or from the tissue being old 
and partially decomposed by slow dry- 
ing. If the negative is weak, the use of 
a tissue containing a large proportion of 
colour will yield a vigorous image. In- 
creased vigour may be obtained from an 
ordinary sample of tissue, by sensitizing 
it on the paper side of the tissue only, 
instead of immersing the whole. Print- 
ing in direct sunshine aids in obtaining 
a vigorous print. 

Hardness and Excessive Contrast . — 
This may arise from an unsuitable nega- 
tive, or from the injudicious use of too 
h6t water on a lightly exposed print, or 
from the use of tissue containing an ex- 
cessive proportion of colour, especially 
in conjunction with under-exposure. 
Sensitizing the tissue on the prepared^ 
side will tend to produce softness, even 
with a dense negative. 

An IJneven Texture in the Finished 
Print arises from unequal and insuffi- 
cient pressure in transferring. This un- 
equal pressure may arise from the coat- 
ing of india-rubber being uneven, or, 
more probably, from the coating of 
clear gelatine being applied in uneven 
streaks, or from uneven texture of 
blanket, or uneven pressure. 


Portions of the Image tearing o f in 
Transferring arises from the face of the 
print being imperfectly coated with 
gelatine, or from the paper or board to 
which the print is transferred having 
an imperfectly moistened surface, or 
from not being dry when the paper is 
removed, or soiled by fingering or dust. 

* A Green Tint pervading the Blacks 
is caused by imperfect washing of the 
print, by which traces of soluble chromic 
salt are left in the image. 

Unequal Sensitiveness. — This arises 
from the tissue having imbibed the 
bichromate solution unequally. If, in 
immersing the tissue, one portion re- 
mains dry while the rest is wet, that 
portion will be least sensitive, and will 
form a light patch in the picture. If 
the tissue is raised out of the bichro- 
mate in such a maimer that streams of 
the solution run down the sheet, there 
will be in the print patches or streaks 
of a darker colour. 

The Gelatinous Coating will Pun in 
Sensitizing^ if the bichromate solution is 
too warm, and the tissue kept too long 
immersed. During summer it is neces- 
sary to keep the bichromate solution as 
cool as possible, and to sensitize in the 
coolest place that can be procured. 

Dark Spots. — If a piece of tissue is 
printed under too heavy a pressure, 
dark spots or patches appear in the 
half-tones. This is most apt to occur 
if the tissue is limp, and the pressure 
of the back of the printing frame not 
only strong, but uneven from coarse 
padding. 

A Sparkling Appearance in the Print 
after final Transfer. — ^This arises from 
the transfer process being imperfectly 
performed, the paper being either too 
wet, or too slight pressure used, or the 
blanket not sufficiently yielding to dif- 
fuse the pressure equally over all the 
surface of the print. 

Dry Collodion Process.— The wet 
collodion process is found very incon- 
venient for photographs of scenery, and 
buildings, when the operator is away 
from his base of operations. He must 
i either carry a tent, to use as a dark 
; room, an, awkward addition to his lug- 
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gage, or he must treat his collodionized 
plates so as to preserve their sensibility 
for a longer or shorter period. There 
are many well-known processes in use, 
by which the plates are prepared and 
sensitized before starting on a journey, 
exposed at the desii-ed situation, and 
deT?‘eloped on return home. In all the 
processes the plates are coated with 
iodized collodion, washed, and sensitized 
in the nitrate of silver bath, in the 
same manner as in the wet collodion 
process, but the means taken to pre- 
serve the sensitiveness of the plates 
vary greatly. If an ordinary negative 
plate, when removed from the nitrate , 
of silver bath, be allowed to dry, it ! 
loses neai’ly all sensibility, and cannot : 
be developed, as the nitrate of silver , 
crystallizes on the glass. The dried ' 
collodiod film, when wetted, does not i 
return to its former soft porous con- ■ 
dition, but is apt to peel off. It has 
been found that dilute spirits of wine i 
poured over the dried plate prior to 
developing, will to a certain extent 
restore the collodion to its proper con- 
dition. When the alcohol has well 
soaked in, wash the plate, and develop 
as with wet collodion plates. This 
simply washed and dried plate is the 
easiest form of dry collodion process, 
but is unveliabie. By the addition .of 
half per cent, of resin to the collodion, 
or a few drops of amber varnish, the 
chances of lailure are lessened, as the 
film is more likely to adhere to the 
glass. Treat the plates as with ordi- 
nary collodion ; when taken out of the 
nitrate of silver bath, wash and place 
to dry in the dark. Varnish the edges 
of the film, and when about to use the 
plate dip it in a nitrate of silver bath. 
These plates must be used the day after 
preparation. The time of exposure in 
the camera must be about three times 
as long as for the wet process; develop 
with a solution of gallic acid. Another 
simple operation is to coat an ordinary 
wet plate -with a solution of dextrine. 
Dissolve one part by weight of dextrine 
in ten parts water, al|ow to settle, pour 
off the clear portion. Eemove plate 
fi'om nitrate of silver bath, wash, pour 


some of the dextrine evenly over the 
plate, drain and dry in the dark. Thus 
prepared, plates may be preserved seve- 
ral days ; exposure three times as long 
as for wet collodion. Before develop- 
ing, wash in clean water, develop with 
pyro gallic acid. 

Preservative Sohtioti for Sensitive 
Plates. — Honey, 3 oz. ; distilled water, 
5 02, This mixture is to he poured 
I over the sensitive plate after it has been 
removed from the silver bath and well 
drained upon blotting paper. The solu- 
tion should be filtered before use and 
poured over ^tihe plate several times ; 
it should be then drained for a few 
minutes and kept in the slide or dark 
box ; it will keep sensitive for several 
clays. The following dry processes, 
though less simple, are far more effi- 
cient and trustworthy than the washed 
plates. For open-air views, a careful 
consideration of the size of diaphragm 
to be used is necessary ; the smaller the 
opening the more brilliant will be the 
! picture, but 'a longer exposure will be 
I necessary than with a diaphragm having 
a large opening. ' 

Collodio-Albumen Process. — Coat 
the plate with ordinary bromo-iodized 
collodion, pour it on as usual, let it set 
well before placing the plate in the 
nitrate of silver bath, and use a pneu- 
matic holder, so that the collodion may 
completely coat the plate. Place the 
plate in the nitrate of silver hath, re- 
move and wash with several waters, 
place it in a pan half filled with a solu- 
tion of 3 grains of iodide of potas- 
sium to an ounce of water, m which let 
it remain whilst preparing the next 
plate. Then remove, wash well, and 
fpour over the collodion surface some of 
the iodizfed albumen solution, letting it 
float backwards and forwards on, the 
plate so as to saturate the film ; pour off 
the solution, and repeat the operation 
with a fresh quantity of the iodized 
albumen ; pour off, and set the plate to 
drain on blotting paper. The final dry- 
ing may be done by artificial heat. 
Plates thus prepared must be kept dry ; 
they are almost insensitive to light, and 
will remain good for a long time. To 
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sensitize, heat the plate over a spirit 
lamp or before a fire; when cool, im- 
merse it in the aceto-nitrate bath for 
one minute, using only a yellow light, 
then wash thoroughly, and stand to dry 
in the dark. The plates should not be 
sensitized the second time too long be- 
fore they are to be used, although they 
will keep for a few weeks in warm 
weather, and even longer in cold wea- 
ther. Exposure about six times as long 
as ordinary wet collodion. A little 
over-exposure is better than under-ex- 
posure, as the great point is to bring 
out all the details, even iTx the darkest 
shadows. Develop with plain pyro- 
galiic acid, and intensify with acid 
silver solution. After developing, fix 
with the hyposulphite of soda solution 
as used for wet collodion plates. 

Nitrate of Silver Bath, — 1 oz. recrys- 
tallized nitrate of silver, 12 oz. distilled 
water, ^ oz. glacial acetic acid, and 2 
grains iodide of potassium. Dissolve 
and filter. 

Iodized Alhu7n€n. — 2^ oz. distilled 
water, 10 oz. albumen, 50 grains iodide 
of potassium, 10 grains bromide of am- 
monium, 120 minims strong liquor am- 
monise. Beat to a froth, allow to settle. 
Filter before use. This mixture will 
keep good a considerable time. 

Aeeto^Nitrate Bath, — 30 grains ni- 
trate of silver, | dram glacial acetic 
acid, 1 oz. distilled water. After using 
this bath for sensitizing the plates, it 
will be discoloured ; pour it into a bottle 
containing about 2 oz. of kaolin, shake, 
and stand to settle; the kaolin in sub- 
siding %vill carry down the colouring 
matter. 

JPIain ByrogalUo Developer. — Two 
grains pyrogallic acid to every ounce oT 
water. Let the film on the dry plate be 
xveli wetted with clean water, then pour 
on the solution ; as soon as all the 
details of the picture have come out, 
add a few drops of the following solu- 
tion to that on the plate ; — 

Intensifying Solution. — 15 grains ni-r 
‘rate of silver, 10 grains citric acid. 
1 oz. water. 

Alkaline Byrogalllo Developer. — Make 
the following mixtures, and keep in 3 


separate bottles; — *1. 96 grains pyro- 
galiic acid, and 1 oz. alcohol. 2. 96 
grains carbonate of ammonia in 1 oz. 
water, 3. 10 grains bromide of potas- 
sium in 1 oz. water. When about to 
use, mix 10 minims of No. 1, 5 minims 
No, 3, with 1 oz. water ; pour over the 
wetted plate, let it remain on a few 
seconds, pour the solution back into the 
cup, and add to it 5 minims of No. 2, 
pour on to the plate again. More of 
No. 2 may be added, if the details do not 
come out well ; but if too much is used, 
fogging may occur before the develop- 
ment is completed. The solution of 
bromide of potassium is to check fogging; 
but as it also checks development, the 
less of it that is used the better. Pour 
off the developer, wash and intensify 
with pyrogallic acid and the acid silver 
solution. 

Collodio-Albuimen Process, adapted 
for preparing a large number of plates, 
and especially for obtaining stereoscopic 
positives. Glasses having all been 
cleaned beforehand, by the follo.\ying'/ 
method a hundred plates, not exceeding 
9 in. by 7 in., may be prepared in a few 
hours. A gutta-percha or porcelain 
dish must be placed in the dark room, 
containing a bath composed of 1050 
grains fused nitrate of silver in 35 oz. 
water. Use a mixture of ordinary 
negative collodion, and \ of ether and 
alcohol, in the proportion of 2 parts ether 
to 1 of alcohol. Have a large tub of 
distilled water in the dark room — near 
the nitrate of silver bath. Coat a plate 
with the collodion, and place it in the 
nitrate of silver bath ; as soon as it is 
sensitized remove it to the water tx'ough, 
then coat another plate, and follow the 
same process, taking care that the plates 
have sufficient water to remove the 
nitrate of silver. The plates should 
remain in the water about 10 minutes, 
and should be placed upright, and not 
touching each other. If the tub is 
small, change the water frequently, 
throwing it into a waste-liquor vessel. 
When all the plates have been well 
washed, pour a solution of common salt 
into the waste ; this will cause a precipi- 
tate of chloride of silver, which can be 
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reduced to metallic silver by fusion with 
some carbonate of soda, in a crucible. 
By having two nitrate of silver baths, 
and two washing trougns, mucn greater 
rapidity can be obtained, as whilst the 
plate in one bath is being sensitized, 
another can be collodionized and placed 
in the other bath ; then remove the sen- 
sitized plate to the water trough, and 
proceed with another plate. When 
surliciently washed, drain the plates, 
and stand them on blotting paper, col- 
lodion side to the wall. Before they 
are quite dry, pour a small quantity of 
albumen over the collodion, to remove 
the remaining water, drain this albumen 
into a separate bottle; then pour a fresh 
quantity of albumen on the plate, letting 
it flow over every part of the collodion 
film, return the surplus albumen to the 
bottle, stand the plate to dry, coated 
side to the wall to avoid dust, and rest- 
ing on blotting paper as before. Avoid 
letting the albumen run round to the. 
back of the plate ; if a little should acci- 
dentally do so, let it dry, and then 
remove with damp bibulous paper. 
Keep the dark room as free as possible 
from floating dust whilst the plates 
are drying, which will take about 12 
hours. When dry, pack the plates in a 
grooved box; and, if protected from 
damp or direct light, they can be pre- 
served a considerable time. 

Aldwnen . — To the white of each egg 
add 7^ grams iodide of potassium dis- 
solved in 7| grains water. Beat to a 
froth, stand to settle, pour the clear 
portion into a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
keep in a cool jAace. 

Sensitizing the Plates for Use , — This 
operation must only be performed the 
day before the plates are required, and 
in the dark room. 

Nitrate of Silver Solution . — 16 oz. 
distilled water, 1 oz. glacial acetic acid, 
oz. fused nitrate of silver. Filter. 
When discoloured by use, shake up with 
kaolin and allow to settle. Place the 
plate in a bath of the above for about 
15 seconds, wash well, stand to dry. 
When dry it is ready for exposure in the 
camera; time twice or thrice that re- 
quired for ordinary collodion plates, j 


After exposure, a few days may elapse 
before developing, but the shorter rthe 
period the better will be the result. 

' Developing . — To 15 grains gallic acid 
in a porcelain capsule, add 3 oz. hot 
water, mix well. When the gallic acid 
is dissolved, add 13 oz. cold water, filter 
for use. Then make a solution com- 
posed of 230 grains fused nitrate of 
silver, and 9 minims glacial acetic acid 
dissolved in 35 oz. water. Add \ of a 
dram of the latter solution to every 
3 oz. of the former; the whole must be 
thoroughly incorporated ; pour into a 
porcelain dish, a little larger than the 
plates, about an inch of depth of the 
mixture. Immerse the plate in the bath, 
and agitate it a little at first. The time 
necessary for development vanes with 
the temperature, which should be about 
70° Fahr. ; a little more nitrate of silver 
solution will hasten it, but if too much 
is added fogging will take place. With 
proper solutions about 4 hours is 
usually sufficient. If the gallic acid 
bath turns muddy, remove and wash 
the plate, and place in a fresh solution 
of gallic acid, containing less of the 
nitrate of silver mixture than was pre- 
viously added. When well developed, 
wash the plate, and fix with hyposul- 
phite of soda, as described in the wet 
process, then wash and dry. 

Causes of Faila?'es, — Under-exposure 
of a plate is flital. If, after long stand- 
ing in the developing solution, only the 
sky is well marked, the plate is useless. 
All over-exposed plate develops rapidly, 
and if removed from the bath before the 
whole picture turns grey, a passable 
result may be obtained. If the sky 
begins to show about an hour after the 
jrplate is placed to develop, and gradu- 
ally turns to an intense black, and the 
dark shadows remain perfectly trans- 
parent, the plate is successful. 

To Prevent Film Splitting . — In all 
dry processes the film when wetted has a 
tendency to loosen from the glass and split ; 
this may be avoided either by painting for 
about I inch round the edge of the plate 
with a solution of india-rubber 2 grains, 
benzole 1 oz., or by applying to the 
whole of the plate a substratum of albu- 
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men 1 oz., water 20 oz., liquid ammonia 
J 4ram, to be well shaken together 
and allowed to stand until clear. These 
also prevent water getting under the 
film during preparation, it is essential 
that the collodion should be allowed to 
set well before immersion in the silver 
bath. 

The Honey Process. — Clean, coat, 
and sensitize the plate in the usual man- 
ner ; then place it in a bath of distilled 
water, washing more or less as it may 
be required to be kept for a longer or 
shorter time. Pour on the plate a solu- 
tion made of equal part^of honey and 
distilled water, and applied in the same 
manner as the collodion; throw away 
the first portion, and repeat the opera- 
tion, letting the solution soak in for one 
or two minutes; pour back the honey 
solution to its bottle, drain the plate on 
blotting paper, keep it in the dark and 
free from dust. Exposure about double 
for the ordinary wet process. Previous 
to developing, soak the plate in distilled 
water, to soften or remove the film of 
honey; the older the plate, the more 
soaking will be required ; then dip the 
plate into the silver bath and develop 
in the usual way. 

The Tannin Process. — Clean the 
glasses with a mixture of tripoli pow- 
der, spirits of wine, and solution of 
ammonia, applied by a tuft of cotton. 
Wash in clean water, and dry with a 
soft cloth, previously warmed. Coat 
one side of the plate with the following 
gelatine solution,, applied in the same 
manner as collodion. 

Gelatine Solution . — 20 grains Nelson’s 
patent gelatine, dissolved in 10 oz. of 
water, and | oz. spirits of wine. Filter, j 
After coating the plate, pour back*' 
the superfluous gelatine into the bottle, ' 
stand the plate to dram on a piece of 
blotting paper, when dry, warm slightly, 
and pack in a grooved box, A number 
of plates may be thus coated at one 
time, as if they are carefully packed 
they will keep any length of time. Do 
not let any of the gelatine solution get 
on the back of the plate. Coat the plate 
witli old iodized collodion in the usual 
way, and place in a similar nitrate of 


silver bath to that used in the wet col- 
lodion process, in which it must remain 
4 or 5 minutes. Then wash with plenty 
of water. 

Tannin Preserving Bath . — ^To every 
ounce distilled water required in the 
bath, add 15 grains tannin. Filter. Pour 
out two separate portions of about 4 
drams each, one to be used for the first 
coating of the plate, which removes the 
water remaining on it after washing; 
the; second portion is then poured on and 
off the sensitized side of the plate several 
times. Stand the plate in a warm dark 
room resting on blotting paper; when 
dry, it is ready for use in the camera. 
The necessary time for exposure varies 
from one minute on a very favourable 
day, to eight minutes in dull weather. 

Developing Solutions. — 1. 72 grains 
pyrogaliic acid in 1 oz. spirits of wine ; 
keep in a stoppered bottle. 2, 20 grains 
each of nitrate of silver and citric acid, 
dissolved in 1 oz. distilled water. Filter. 
Add § dram of No. X to 3 oz. dis- 
tilled water, then take say 3 drams 
of this diluted pyrogaliic solution, and 
add to it from 10 to 15 minims of the 
nitrate of silver and acid solution, 
moisten the exposed plate with water, 
quickly and evenly applied, then pour 
on the developing solution, and let it 
flow gently to and fro over the plate. If 
the sky comes out quickly and strongly, 
but the details do not, it is a proof of 
under-exposure, which a little more 
pyrogaliic acid added to the developer 
will remedy. If, however, the picture 
appears to come out at once, a proof of 
over-exposure, add a few drops of No. 2 
solution to the developer. When deve- 
loped fix with hyposulphite of soda, 
wash and varnish, as described for wet 
collodion. 

Enlargement op Negatives.— -The 
negative to be enlarged must be absolutely 
perfect as regards definition, slightly 
dense, and full of detail, possessing as 
little granularity as possible. From the 
negative, either by contact printing on a 
dry plate, or copied by the wet process 
in camera, a transparency should be ob- 
tained, the development to be effected by 
the . application of a weak solution of 
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pyrogallic acid, to which a few drops of 
an acid solution of nitrate of silver, 10 
grains to the 02 ,, has been added. The 
contrasts should not be too decided, nor 
the shadows too dense. From such 
transparency the enlargement may be 
produced by the usual studio process up 
to six or eight diameters without any 
visible diminution in the excellency of 
its definition ; or the transparency may 
be enlarged to the required size at once, 
and a negative obtained from it on a dry 
plate as before, or upon carbon tissue, 
each of which possesses its advantages. 

Steueosgopic Views. — ^The appear- 
ance of high relief given by the stereo- 
scope, is obtained by placing side by side 
two prints representing the same object, 
but photographed from slightly different 
positions, whilst the glass prisms of the 
stereoscope so direct the visual rays as 
to superpose the views, and but one 
picture is seen, although it is in reality 
a combination of both; thus the same 
object is seen from two different points 
of view at the same time, as is always 
the case when both eyes are looking at 
one thing, as they, with the object seen, 
of course form a kind of triangle. Views 
for the stereoscope are frequently taken 
simultaneously by two cameras, placed 
at certain angles and distances from 
each other, varying with the size and 
distance of the object to be photo- 
gra,phed ; but for portraits less trouble 
is involved by the use of a propeidy con- 
stx’ucted twin camera. For views, or 
groups, situated some distance from the 
operator, two distinct cameras must be 
used (or one camera moved from place 
to place); the distance they must be 
placed apart, and the relative angle in 
which they should stand to each other, 
require careful consideration. For por- 
traits or other objects, to which the 
cameras can be brought rather close, the 
angle should not be too great, othei’wise 
the effect of relief will be distorted. In 
such cases an angle of about 2° must be 
used. For landscapes, as large an angle 
as 4P may generally be safely employed. 
To reckon the angles, suppose the 
nearest point of the view to be taken to 
represent the apex of a triangle, from 


each camera produce an imaginary 
straight line to the apex, these lines 
must represent the desired angle* As. 
lines diverging from a centre m,ay be 
indefinitely produced without altering 
their relative angle to each other, so 
the distance between the cameras will 
not affect the angles they should stand 
in, except that, for pictorial effect, dis- 
tant objects may be a little distorted 
with good results, as will be the case 
when a large angle is used ; whereas 
for subjects close to the camera, such 
distortion does not give a pleasing pic- 
ture. Supposing an angle of 2° to be 
used, the distance required between the 
cameras will be about 1^- in. for 1 yard, 
2| in. for 2 yards, 3| in. for 3 yards, 
5 in. for 4 yards, 6 in. for 5 yards, 7J in. 
for 6 yards, 9 in. for 7 yards, 10 in. for 
8 yards, 11-| in. for 9 yards, 12| in. for 
10 yards, 1*9 in. for 15 yards, 25 in. for 
20 yards. These remarks apply equally 
whether two cameras are used simul- 
taneously, or whether only one camera 
is used, being moved from one position to 
the other as required. 

Twin Lens Camera . — This is a camera 
having two double achromatic combina- 
tions of the same focal length, in other 
respects like an ordinary camera, except 
that it has two folding shutters at the 
back. Before focussing the object to be 
photographed, it is necessary to ascertain 
that the two lenses are in focus with 
each other. For this purpose, focus a 
statuette, or other convenient article, 
and when a perfectly sharp image is 
obtained with each of the lenses, upon 
the ground-glass slide, do not again alter 
the rack and pinion which adjust the 
lenses; any further adjustment neces- 
rsary for portraits to be taken subse- 
quently must be obtained by drawing 
in or out the expanding body of the 
camera, as when once the glasses are of 
the exact focal length, their relative 
positions to each other will not require 
any alteration, although the body of the 
camera will. As the two lenses are ne- 
cessarily rather close to each other, the 
twin camera will only answer for photo- 
graphs taken at a very short distance, 
otherwise the effect of relief will not he 
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obtained. The glasses used are longer j 
‘than they are wide, as two negatives 
ai’e "taken at the same time. All the 
operations are the same as before de- 
scribed for negatives ; when the posi- 
tive prints are obtained, their position 
must be reversed in mounting, the left- 
hand half of the print being pasted on 
the right-hand side of the card, and the 
right "side of the print on the left side 
of the card. 

StercoscopiG Yieios with One Ordinary 
Camera, — ^The camera must be placed 
on a board, having a movable slip of 
wood at each side which caa be adjusted 
to the desired angle, against which the 
camera must be placed, first on one side 
to take one view, and then on the other 
side to take the other view. Mark cross 
lines on the ground-glass plate, to inter- 
sect a central point of the view from 
whichever side of the board the camera 
is standing; this is to ensure correct 
centres for the proofs. Two separate 
negatives are then taken ; w'hen mount- 
ing the prints, transpose their position 
from right to left. Dark slides are 
made for this process, to hold a glass 
sufficiently long to contain both views, 
and fitted with two shutters, by which 
each half of the glass can be exposed 
alternately. Having exposed the right- 
hand half, close its shutter, move the 
camera the required distance to the 
left, and expose the left-hand half of 
the glass. 

Stereoscopic Views with Two Ordinary 
Cameras. — For instantaneous views of- 
any landscape containing animate figures, 
it IS necessary to use two quarter-plate 
cameras, with lenses of exactly equal 
focal length ; they must be placed on a 
board provided -with movable stops to 
regulate angle and distance. Great care 
is necessary in manipulation; the two 
shutters must be opened and closed at 
the same time, otherwise the two proofs 
will develop unequally. The' plates 
should be collodionized and sensitized 
in the same baths, and to the same 
extent. For the developing bath, em- 
ploy a vessel into which the two plates 
can be placed side by side, so that the 
same pyrogaiiic acid may efiect both 


simultaueously. When mounting the 
positives, transpose the two views, left 
to right, as before described. 

Photogbaphy by Artificial Light, 
— Negatives may be obtained by the aid 
of light given by burning magnesium 
wire, care being taken that the direct 
light does not fall on the lens, and that 
the object is well illuminated. Trans- 
parent positives on glass may be printed 
by the light of a gas-burner, or of an 
argand oil lamp. 

Tbahspabent Positives.— These are 
taken from negatives, and may be oo- 
tained of the same size, or larger, or 
smaller than the original, as desired. 
For copies of the same size as the nega- 
tive, the operation can be effected by 
placing the negative in a printing 
frame, in contact with an ordinary dry 
collodion plate. The negative used 
should be very clear in the lights, and 
have transparent shades. To obtain a 
good negative for this process use a 
more acid nitrate of silver bath than 
for ordinary negatives, and do not con • 
tinue the development so long. By day- 
light the exposure required will be a 
few seconds, but gaslight may also be 
used, when the exposure must be ex- 
tended over several minutes. In de- 
veloping, pyrogaiiic and citric acid give 
a blue-black tint ; pyrogaiiic and acetic 
acid a brown-black tint. If intended to 
be hung up as a transparency, varnish 
and protect the collodion side with a 
ground-glass backing, bind round the 
edges to keep out dust. If the trans- 
parency is required of a different size to 
the negative, the camera and lens must 
be used. One means of doing this is to 
work in a dark room, allow the light to 
^nter through the negative only, and 
proceed as usual with tiie exposure and 
de\’'elopmg. 

Copying Camera, — ^This is a kind of 
double-bodied camera, one part of wliich 
is provided with holders for the nega- 
tives, and has no lens ; the other por- 
tion has a lens which can be moved so 
as to approach or recede from the nega- 
tive, and has the usual ground-glass 
plate. The negative must be placed in 
its holderj screw on the lens, and adjust 
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the lens to its proper distance from the 
negative. If the copy is wished to be 
larger than the negative, approach the 
lens to it, and farther from the ground , 
glass; if it is required to he smallei*, 
remove the negative farther from the 
lens. The light passing through tile 
negative will show its image on the 
ground glass in the usual way. When 
the desired size is obtained, remove the 
ground glass, and replace by a frame 
having an ordinary wet sensitized plate. 
Use a diaphragm, with a small stop, 
and proceed as if for an ordinary nega- 
tive. It is necessary sometimes, when 
considerable enlargements are required, 
to use a camera with a long body open- 
ing out like an accordion; the opera- 
tions are similar when once , the proper 
focal distances have been adjusted. The 
power of a lens is determined by its 
shape and diameter. The larger it is 
in diameter, the more light it will 
admit ; whilst the degree of curvature 
it has regulates its focal length, and 
determines the size of the image it will 
produce. It is the focal length of a 
lens, and not its diameter, which regu- 
lates the size of the image, and the dis- 
tance it has to be from the ground-glass 
screen determines the length of body 
required in the copying camera. 

To calculate Length of Camera re- 
quired. — Calculate the distance the 
ground glass must be from the back 
lens thus; multiply the focal length 
of the lens used by the number of' 
times of enlargement required, add the 
focal length to the product. The focus 
of a quarter-plate lens is generally 6 in. 
fcJay the negative is to be enlarged 3 
times, 6x3 = 18“}-6in- focal length 
= 24 in,, the distance required betweeq, 
the ground glass and the lens. The dis- 
tance the negative is to be in front of 
the Jens is always more than the, focal 
length, but less than twice the focal 
length. 

Magic - Lantern Slides. — If . the 
transparent positives obtained are in- 
tended for the magic lantern, they need 
not be varnished ; if varnish is used, the 
crystal varnish is better adapted for the 
purpose than spirit varnish, which would 


probably show streaks when magnified 
on the screen. Mount on another piece * 
of glass of the same size to protect the 
collodion film, and bind round the edges 
like a passe-pai*tout. 

The Solar Camera . — ^This is a copying 
camera with a condensing lens to con- 
centrate the sun’s light on the negative, 
so as to allow the focus of the lens to 
he at a considerable distance, to obtain 
an enlargement of a picture. The mag- 
nified image of the transparent nega- 
tive may be received upon either sensi- 
tized glass or paper. For use with 
ordinary allgimenized paper, sensitize 
it in the usual way; the development 
required will however be longer. Or 
thin Saxony paper may be used, after 
being floated for one minute on the fol- 
lowing solution ; — chloride of ammonium 
and citric acid, 4 drams each; 25 oz. 
of distilled watei*, saturated with sesqui- 
carbonate of soda. To prepare this hath, 
dissolve the citric acid in part of the 
water, and add the soda until the acid 
is neutralized ; add the resulting citrate 
of soda to the solution of chloride of 
ammonium; add a little citric acid in 
solution, with a small quantity of boiled 
arrowroot. Eemove the paper from this 
bath, and hang to dry. 

Sensitizing Bath . — Nitrate of silver, 

1 oz., in 18 oz. distilled water; add a 
few drops of citric acid to dissolve the 
first precipitate. Lay the paper on this 
solution, prepared side downwards, for 
half a minute, dry in a dark room. 
Expose the paper until it takes a pale 
lilac tinge, which vnll occur in a few 
minutes, remove and immerse in the 
following. 

Developing Bath . — Dissolve 15 grams 
gallic acid in 1 dram alcohol ; and 
7-i- grains acetate of lead in 1-|- oz. 
water. Pour these solutions into 5 pints 
of water, adding a few drops of glacial 
acetic acid to redissolve the slight pre- 
cipitate which will form. Several prints 
may be developed at once ; when deve- 
loped, remove and wash in clean water. 

Fixing . — 6 oz. of hydrosulphite of 
soda dissolved in 1 pint water. Leave 
the prints in the bath for about four 
minutes, then wash very thoroughly in 
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running water, and dry. The negative 
to he copied should be a weak glass 
picture, with plenty of detail in the 
shadows, and not too dense in the 
bright lights. An ordinary negative is 
too opaque to produce a good result. 
Choose a sunny day, and turn the 
mirror of the camera so that it I'eflects 
the sun’s light on the condensing lens. 

Plioto-litliography. — To pro- 
duce a photo-lithographic impression of 
a negative proceed as follows ; — Procure 
a solution of gelatine to which is added 
a small quantity of albumen in combina- 
tion with a solution of Ifichromate of 
potash, and in a warm state spread it on 
a sheet of fine-textured paper with a flat 
brush in a room partially darkened, and 
hang it up to dry, excluding it from ■ 
light. . The negative or glass picture 
having been placed in a photographic 
copying frame, place over the negative 
the prepared paper, over that a piece of 
flne woollen cloth, and screw all in the 
frame together, and expose the copying 
frame and negative to diffused light for 
10 or 15 minutes; the light passes 
through the transparent parts of the 
negative on to the paper, which, by the 
chemical action of the light on the 
chromatized paper, will affect it, turn- 
ing it from a yellow colour to a deep 
brown, while the part of the negative 
which intercepts the light is not chemi- 
cally acted upon in consequence of the 
absence of light, and remains light yel- 
low. When removed into a darkened 
chamber, and the chromatized gelati- 
nized paper examined, a perfect brown 
impression will be seen impressed there- 
on. The next operation is to cover the 
whole surface of the page with litho- 
graphic transfer ink, evenly, and reduce 
in quantity by wiping it off with a fine 
rag, then lay by for an hour or so. 
The principle involved by the action of 
light is to render the chromatized gela- 
tine, when acted on by it, insoluble in 
warm water ; therefore, if the prepared 
paper be placed therein, it will not 
affect the brown shade of the impression, 
which is now covered with transfer ink, 
but all the rest will immediately wash 
away, leaving a perfect impression of 


the picture on the paper in transfer ink ; 
a suitably prepared lithographic stone 
or plate of zinc is put into a lithographic 
press, the stone or plate partially 
warmed, and the transfer, dry, is placed 
face on stone or plate and passed through 
the press slowly and with a good pres- 
sure, only once through, when on the 
removal, it will be found efiectually 
transferred to stone or plate, and any 
1 ‘easonable number of copies can be 
struck off in printers’ ink. 

H’atnre Printing*. — There are 
two methods employed for obtaining 
facsimiles of ferns, leaves, sea-weeds, 
one suited to the amateur, the other for 
commercial purposes. 1. For the former 
the requisites are small quantities of 
coloured printing inks, black may be 
used, but the natural colours look much 
better, a little cotton wool, and some 
pieces of very soft wash-leather. Either 
fresh or dried leaves may be used ; the 
former require no preparation, the latter 
should be dipped in water, and then 
left between damp blotting paper for 
some time to become tough, or they 
sometimes crumble to pieces during the 
manipulation. A dabber about the size 
of a marble is made of cotton and soft 
leather tied up, a small quantity of ink 
of the desired colour put on a piece of 
glass, and the dabber covered with it, 
using as little as possible. The side of 
the leaf from which the impression is to 
be taken is then laid, face upwards, on a 
piece of clean paper, and the dabber em- 
ployed lightly to coat ail the prominent 
parts of the leaf with the ink. The 
leaf is then laid, ink side downwards, on 
a piece of moistened paper, covered with 
another similar piece, w^hich may be 
• kept in place by lead weights if neces- 
sary. The part under which the leaf 
remains should then be carefully pressed 
with a dabber, similar to that used for 
the ink, taking care to go steadily and 
evenly over the whole surface of the 
leaf. Of course it is necessary to take 
great care to prevent the leaf or paper 
from shifting. Any number of impres- 
sions may be taken from one leaf. Inks 
may be mixed with a small palette knife 
to obtain any shade of colour, and two 
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or moro colours may be used on one 
specimen* 2. In tlie commercial pro- 
cess, the leaf, or other object, is placed 
on a steel plate, and covered with a lead 
plate scraped bright; it is then sub- 
jected to great pressure, which leaves a 
beautiful impression on the lead. From 
this a copper matrix is taken by the 
electrotype, which in turn serves to pro- 
duce an intaglio plate in copper,^ froin 
which impressions may be taken in the 
usual manner. 3. A piece of writing 
paper is moistened with olive oil and 
thoroughly smoked over the flame of a 
tallow candle, the leaf, which should he 
dry, is laid upon it covered with* a piece 
of paper, and well dabbed all over, then 
transferred to a piece of clean paper and 
the dabbing repeated, when it will leave 
an impression much like a very delicate 
pencil drawing. 

PEotograpliy on Silk. — Pour 
20 oz. of boiling water on 100 grains of ‘ 
chloride of ammonium and 60 grains of 
Iceland moss. When nearly cold, filter, 
and immerse the silk in it for 15 minutes. 
To sensitize, immerse the silk in a 20- 
grain solution of nitrate of silver for 
16 minutes. Let the nitrate bath be 
rather acid. When dry, prepare for 
printing by attacliing the silk to a piece 
of cardboard a little smaller than itself, 
by turning the edges over and fastening 
with small pieces of gummed paper. 
Slightly over-print. Wash in two or 
three changes of water, and tone in a 
gold bath made thus ; — 29 oz. of water, 
2 drams acetate of soda, 4 grains chlo- 
ride of gold, and a feiv grains of common 
whitmg. Filter and keep for 24 hours 
before using. Let the prints be toned 
slightly bluer thau they are required to 
be when finished. Rinse them in water, r 
and fix in a solution of hypo., 4 oz. to 
the pint of water ; 20 minutes, is ample 
time for fixing. Wash well. 

Photography for Wood-engrav- 
ing. — It is easy to obtain a photograph 
on the wood ; but the nitrate of silver 
disorganizes it, and renders it unfit for 
the purpose intended. If varnish is used 
to protect the wood, the engraver can 
scarcely operate upon it. These diffi- 
culties appetir to be obviated by the use 


of the Worthleytype process — ^uranium 
collodion containing so little nitrate ot 
silver as to produce no injurious elTeot. 
If desired, when the picture is printed on 
the block, the collodion may be removed 
by means of cotton moistened with ether, 
and an excellent image will he seen on 
the surface of the wood, which is then 
In as fit a state for engraving as if the 
drawing had been made in the usual 
way. Ivory may be treated in a similar 
manner. - 

To Reduce Old Baths and bfiTEATE 
OP Silver Solutions.— Filter the solu- 
tion of silvdi* proposed to be operated 
upon until it is clear, and place the 
filtrate into a clean white bottle of suit- 
able capacity. To each pint of the liquid 
add 4 oz. or more of mercury, and allow 
the mixture to remain at perfect rest 
for a few days. In a very few hours a 
beautiful sparkling coruscation will be 
found forming upon the surface of the 
mercury by what is known as double 
elective affinity, and for each atom of 
the silver so deposited, a corresponding 
amount of mercury is acted upon by the 
nitric acid of the silver, and passes into 
solution as nitrate of mercury. The 
deposition continues until all the silver 
has been thrown down, when we find 
over it a strong solution of the nitrate 
of mercury, which may be obtained in, 
the solid crystalline form by evapora- 
tion. In a few days the deposition will 
be completed, which can be readily seen 
if the tree ceases to grow*. Shake the 
bottle thoroughly, so that the branches 
of the tree are detached and broken, 
and brought in thorough contact wdth 
the mercury, where the spangles of silver 
are quickly dissolved. The watery part 
of the mixture can now be drawn or 
decanted off from the mercury, and the 
latter placed in a bag, or, better, in a 
large piece of fine tough buckskin, and 
pressed with force between the hands. 
When no more mercury can be squeezed 
through, the bag may be opened and the 
lump of brittle amalgam removed, and 
pi’eserved in a well-cleaned and stop- 
pered bottle until more has been accumu- 
lated, In case all the mercury should 
disappear at the end of the process, a 
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little more may l>e added to the watery 
solution to ascertain whether it still 
contains silver. 

Background. — Wet the canvas yon 
intend for background and wring out 
well, then tack tightly as possible on to 
a frame, say 7 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. When 
dry, paint over with the following 
white lead, 1 lb. ; driers, 2 oz. ; black 
paint, suHicient to give it the desired 
shade; turpentine, half pint. Mix 
thoroughly, and allow to stand a day, 
when the lead will settle down. Pour 
off turps carefully, which will rid it of 
the oil ; bring to proper cifnsistency by 
adding fresh turps. Then add 1 oz. 
scraped yellow soap, strain through 
calico, and it is ready for use. The 
quicker it is brushed over the canvas 
the better. If done over again it will 
be impi-oved. 

Cleaning Old Varnished Nega- 
tives. — These can be cleaned by boiling 
them a few minutes in a strong solu- 
tion of soda, wash thoroughly in several 
changes of water, and wipe dry. Or, 
when few in number, add to 10 oz. old 
collodion, 1 dram »ulphuric acid, pouf 
over the varnished side, drain slightly, 
and place another plate Ihce downwards 
upon it ; let them remain in contact 
about 20 minutes, soak an hour in 
water, wash well, and wipe dry for use. 

Blue Pictures, or the Cyano- 
type Process. — Ammonia-citrate of 
iron, 40 grains; distilled water, 1 oz. 
Spread evenly over the paper, by means 
of a fiat brush or a glass rod, the abov 
solution. Allow to dry. Expose to light 
under the negative for a few minutes 
in the sun, or from half an hour to one 
hour in the shade, depending on the in- 
tensity of the light. Spread over the 
paper, in the same manner as above, the 
following ; — ferro-cyanide of potassium, 
1 dram; water, 1 oz., which immedi- 
ately on being applied becomes of a blue 
colour. Allow to remain a few minutes, 
then wash in water, and a blue positive 
picture will be the result. To prevent 
the picture fading, apply a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, which turns the 
picture of a lavender colour ; then wash 
in water and dry, when the blue colo^u* 


will be restored. If the picture has not 
been exposed long enough, it will be 
very faint. 

Magic PbLotograpiiic Pic- 
tures. — ^In the first place an ordinary 
print must be taken on albumen paper 
from a negative in the usual manner. 
When it is sufEciently printed it must 
he carefully washed in the dark room, so 
as to remove all free nitrate of silver. 
Now take it into the dark room and im- 
merse it in the folloNving solution ; — satu- 
rated solution of bichloride of mercury, 
1 oz. ; hydrochloric acid, 1 dram. The 
saturated solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury is best prepared by dissolving the 
solid bichloride in hot water, as much as 
it will dissolve, then allowing the solu- 
tion to cool, and pouring off the clear 
portion for use. The salt that crys- 
tallizes out can be preserved for future 
use. Bichloride of mercury is a violent 
poison. The print will bleach in this 
liquid and disappear, from the formation 
of new and colourless compounds. When 
the paper appears quite white and colour- 
less it is removed from the bath of 
bichloride solution, and well washed and 
dried in the dark room. 

Development of the ^lagio Picture , — 
Make a saturated solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda, and steep pieces of blotting 
paper of the same size as the prints 
which are to be developed in the solu- 
tion, and dry them for use. Place the 
whitened picture on a piece of glass, 
albumen side upward, lay a piece of the 
blotting paper on this, and moisten it 
thoroughly with water, and place an- 
other piece of glass upon the blotting 
paper, press closely together by means 
of a weight or press; in a very short 
time the picture is restored in all its 
original detail, and now of a sepia 
colour. 

To Obtain the Gold prom an Old 
Toning Bath. — ^Add sulphate of iron, 
either in crystals or solution, to the 
toning bath. The sulphate of iron will 
precipitate the gold in a black powder, 
which can he dried after well washing in 
several wafers, and dissolved in nitro- 
muriatic acidj when a solution of chloride 
of gold will '.be, obtained, which can be 
u 3 
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evaporated to dryness, after which, it 
shouid be dissolved in distilled water, 
and again evaporated so as to get rid of 
the acid. Another way is to reduce 
the black powder in a crucible, but an 
enormous heat would be required. As 
An alternative to either of the above 
methods, the residue or black powder 
may be sent to the smelters, who would 
undertake to reduce it and allow cash 
for the same. 

Silver from Trimmings of Untoned 
Frmts. — Procure an old iron bucket 
or pot, and place the cuttings in a few 
handfuls at a time, and apply a light to 
them, when they will quickly burn to 
ashes. As they burn down keep adding 
the cuttings, which must he stirred up 
frequently with an iron rod, so as to 
completely reduce all the mass to fine 
ashes. Of course the burning must be 
done out of doors, owing to the dense 
smoke and disagreeable fumes. If in 
windy weather, place a piece of sheet 
iron partly over the bucket to prevent 
the ashes from blowing away. The fire 
will be a long time dying out. After 
the trimmings are reduced to ashes, the 
ashes can then be reduced to metallic 
silver in a crucible with equal quanti- 
ties of carbonate of soda and borax, or 
sent away to be reduced. 

Chloride of Silver from Washing of 
Prints. — This can he reduced to metallic 
silver in the same way as the ashes from 
the trimmings. 

To Meduoe Nitrate of Silver JBath . — 
Throw the old baths into the washing 
waters and convert into chloride of silver, 
adding common salt till the water ceases 
to look milky. Or evaporate to dryness, 
redissolve, and use for printing bath. 

To Intensify Negatives after they 
Va7'mshcd. — When a negative has been 
varnished, it sometimes becomes so 
weakened as to cause great disappoint- 
ment, But a negative need not be given 
up as hopeless under these circum- 
stances. Make a negative intensifying 
varnish by adding tincture of iodine — 
alcohol, 1 oz. ; iodine, 10 grains — ^to 
any good negative spirit varnish, until 
of a very deep sherry colour. Label , 
the bottle, and keep for special use. i 


When a negative prints weak and with- 
out sufficient contrast, revarnish jvith 
this varnish; pour on in the ^ usual 
manner, allowing a few seconds for the 
yellow varnish to penetrate the film, 
and dry by heat in the usual manner of 
varnishing the plate. The negative will 
be found to be changed to a more non- 
actinic colour that will take longer to 
print, and will produce a more brilliant 
impression on paper- Many weak, thin, 
foggy negatives may thus be made to 
produce passable prints. It is well to 
keep two varieties of this yellow var- 
nish ; one of an ordinary sherry colour 
for negatives that only want a little 
intensifying; and another with a very 
deep port-wine colour— made by adding 
a greater quantity of tincture of iodine— 
and using this latter for negatives that 
are very weak and grey. A varnish of 
this character may also be used with 
advantage for varnishing the plate in 
the first instance, if the negative is 
found to be not quite intense enough, 
as the iodine in the varnish unites with 
the silver deposit, thus increasing the 
intensity of the negative. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that these expedients, 
thuTigh useful in cases of extremity, 
should never be used as a reguhu* prac- 
tice. 

On deducing the Intensity of Nega^^ 
fives. -—When a negative is too dense, 
and it is wished to reduce the intensity, 
the usual recommendation is to employ 
a strong solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium to dissolve away the excess of 
density. This method is effectual when 
there is an excess of deposit all over the 
plate, and where the deep shadows will 
bear reducing, as well as the high lights. 
When, however, the density is in excess 
only on the high lights, and the deep 
shades are already too bare, this method 
IS not only not useful, but is mis- 
chievous. By the use of perchloride 
of iron such negatives may be mate- 
rially improved and rendered capable 
of producing satisfactory prints. Make 
a stock solution of 30 grains of per- 
chioride of iron to the ounce of water. 
When a negative has been fixed and 
washed, and is found too dense in the 
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high lights, take a few dx-ops of the 
solulion and dihxte nntii it has only a 
pale golden tint. Flow over the nega- 
tive, or pour on to any part where the 
intensity is wished to be reduced. The 
solution acts immediately, according to 
the strength, making the deposit leather 
duller in colour. Wash well 5 no differ- 
ence will be perceived except the slight 
duiness. The ordinary fixing solution, 
hypo, or cyanide, has now to be poured 
over the plate, and according to the 
action of the perchloride, so will be the 
reduction of the density.^ Where the 
silver is most abundant on the negative, 
there the perchloride most readily acts, 
and this constitutes its most useful 
peculiarity. It requires most carefully 
using, or the greater part of the deposit 
will be changed into chloride of silver, 
and be soluble in the fixing bath. It is 
best to experiment on a waste plate or 
two before trying it on a valuable nega- 
tive. If the negative is not enough 
reduced by the first application of the 
perchloride and fixing solutions, the 
action may be repeated again and again, 
until just the desired amount of deposit 
is left. The perchloride solution should 
be used very dilute, scarcely coloured ; 
it has no tendency to stain, nor eat 
away the weakest Lalf-tones. The fix- 
ing solution acts immediately. All that I 
it dissolves it does at once, so that but 
little time is lost, A good washing is 
required after the hypo, or cyanide, but 
the perchloride is rapidly washed away. 
Everything may be done in open day- 
light. 

To Remove Silver Stains from the 
Hands. — 1, Wash the hands well in hot 
water with soap, then rub the stain with 
a flat piece of pumice-stone ; the greater 
part of the stain may thus be removed. 
Finish with a piece of cyanide of potas- 
sium, by rubbing the hand, while still 
wet, on the stained part, and the stain 
will disappear, 2. Wash in a saturated 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, kept i 
for the purpose. Then wash with plain 
soap and water, and a little powdered ■ 
pumice-stone. 3, Keep a saturated so- | 
lution of cyanide of potassium in one 1 
bottle, and a solution, 10 grains to the ' 


ounce, of iodide of potassium, to which 
has been added as much iodine as it will 
dissolve, in another bottle. Touch the 
stain first with the iodide solution, 
wash, and then use the cyanide, rubbing 
it dn the yellow stains. Cyanide must 
never be used to the hands when the 
skin is cut, or in any way injured, as 
pain and danger may result from the 
absorption of the poison. 

H&momng Silver Stains from Linen . — 
Stains should always be removed from 
linen before it is sent to be washed. 
Wet the part stained, and put on a few 
drops of a saturated solution of cyanide, 
or rub it with a solid lump; if the 
mark does not quickly disappear, wash, 
and put on a drop or two of the iodine 
solution mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph; the stain will change colour, 
and a little cyanide will dissolve it. 
When the linen is double, and the stain 
goes through, the solutions must be 
applied to each side. 

^Removing Yellow Iron Stains from 
Linen. — Yellow' stains, commonly called 
ironmould, are removed by hydrochloric 
acid, or hot solution of oxalic acid, 
washing w^ell in warm water after- 
w’^ards. 

Iron Developer to Produce Dense Nega- 
tives. — When nearly the right amount 
of intensity is supplied by the iron in 
the first instance, the plan of giving a 
little increased density to the high 
lights of a negative by pyrogallic and 
silver is a very satisfactory mode of 
working ; but when the original deposit 
is thin, grey, and metallic, then is felt 
the shortcomings of the iron developer ; 
for not only does the image require a 
^reat addition of strength, but it also 
unwillingly takes the intensity. Under 
these conditions the picture requires 
several applications of the pyro, and 
silver; and when the required density 
is produced, there is usually found a 
considerable loss of delicacy. The more 
forcing the image requires to become 
dense, the less satisfactory is the result. 
This defect, the absence of primary in- 
tensity, is chiefly found in working in 
the open air, where the sky forms a 
large portion of the pictm*e; or m 
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tising samples of collodion containing a 
large degree of bromide; in copying 
some kinds of pictures ; in using a col- 
lodion giving only a thin and blue film ; 
and in using weak nitrate baths. Gela- 
tine added to the iron developer appears 
to act beneficially by the increased 
glutinous properties it gives to the 
solution, it seems to flow more steadily 
and certainly over the collodion sur- 
face, so that, not hesitating or running 
into irregular lines, it does not cause 
' the stains and markings that it other- 
wise is prone to. By this means the 
developer may be poured on more deli- 
berately, and less solution will be re- 
quired for the plate; the quantity of 
nitrate of silver thus becomes less di- 
luted ; and from this cause it tends 
to produce a more dense picture. There 
are several ways in which gelatine may 
be added to the iron developer. 1. Mix 
1 oz., by measure, of ordinary sulphuric 
acid with 1 oz. of water ; let them cool. 
Then add 120 grains of gelatine ; when 
dissolved, add say 5 oz. of water, and 
neutralize with ordinary ammonia. Add 
1 oz. of glacial acetic acid, and make up 
the total quantity to 20 oz. of solution. 
To form a developer, prepare a 20-grain 
solution of protosulphate of iron, and 
add to each ounce from 10 minims to 1 
or even 2 drams of the above sulphuro- ' 
gelatine mixture, according to the in- ' 
tensity desired, remembering that the 
intensity will be just in proportion to 
the quantity of the mixture added. 
2. Glacial acetic acid,- 2 oz. ; distilled 
water, 8 oz. ; Nelson’s gelatine, 120 
grains. Mix these together, and in a 
short time the gelatine will dissolve. 
Then add to it — distilled water, 70 oz. ; 
protosulphate of iron, 2. This develop-^^ 
iiig solution does not keep very well, 
and should not be made in large quan- 
tities. In cold weather it is apt to 
gelatinize, but a little warmth sets it 
all right. This solution flows like oil 
on the plate, readily mixing with the 
free nitrate, and has little tendency to 
form stains and streaks. The image 
comes out slowly and steadily, and not 
with a flash. The high lights, if the 
exposure be rightly timed, will be found 


to have nearly or quite the right density 
by the time the detail is out. If not 
sufficiently dense when fully developed, 
the solution may be poured on and otf, 
and the density will increase ; or a little 
fresh solution may be taken, to which a 
few drops of silver have been added, and 
any amount of intensity may be ob- 
tained. The images dry intense, and are 
not much reduced in varnishing. 

Varieties of the Iron Developer , — ^Tlie 
amount of alcohol necessary in the de- 
veloper depends on the condition of the 
nitrate hath. The more acetic acid 
present, or file newer the nitrate bath, 
the less the need of alcohol, but for 
general use half a dram of alcohol to 
each ounce of developer is a useful pro- 
portion. 1. Iron, 20 grains ; acetate 
of soda, 6 grains ; glacial acetic acid, 20 
minims ; water, 1 oz. 2. Iron, 2 oz. ; 
formic acid, 1-^ oz. ; sulphuric acid, 5 
minims ; water, 16^ oz. 3, Iron, 15 to 
20 grains ; loaf sugar, 60 grains ; glacial 
acetic acid, 10 minims; water, 1 oz, 
4. Iron, I oz. ; Epsom salts, 1 oz. ; 
glacial acetic acid, | oz. ; water, 16 oz. 

Opalotype Pictures. — Amj me- 
tnod for producing glass transparencies 
will also serve for these pictures, only 
the printing should not be carried so far. 

Opalotypes by the Wet Process. — It is 
only necessary to use opal glass instead 
of patent plate, and all the directions 
given for transparencies for window's 
exactly apply. Should the colour of 
the picture not be agreeable, it may be 
toned with gold by any of the usual pro- 
cesses, taking care to use the solution 
about one quarter the ordinary strength. 

Opalotypes by the Dry Method. — Any 
of the dry processes may be employed, 
and the plate may be used, either in the 
camera, or by direct contact in the 
printing frame. The development may 
be conducted the same as for a trans- 
parency, and, after fixing, may be toned 
the same as by the wet process. 

Opalotype by CoUodio-Chloride . — ^The 
ordinary method of producing opal pic- 
tures is by collodio-chloride, which is 
sold with full instructions for use. The 
plate, when coated with this prepara- 
tion and dried, is ready to be used in the 
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printing frame, and may be printed, 
dxejji, and toned, jnst as a paper print, 
except that no more washing will be 
required than for a ordinary negative. 
The use of opal glass as a material to 
print upon is recommended, as pictures 
of greater beauty are yielded than can 
be produced on paper.*^ 

Cabinet Portraits. — ^The same b-eat- 
nient slioiild be useu in producing these 
pictures as in cartes j but a diiferent 
lens will be necessary, as^ those used for 
the cartes are too short in focus. A 
half or whole plate lens, hr one made 
expressly, will answer best.^ The adopted 
size of the cabinet po3-traits is as fol- 
lows , — Size of mounted picture, 5^ in. 
by 4 in, ; mounting card, 6;} in. by 4^ in. ; 
opening in album, 5| in. by o| in. 

Effects of Weather and Temperature. 
— During an easterly wind, double or 
treble the exposure is necessary in out- 
door work. The window of the dark 
. room will require to be re-yellowed in 
the spring ; chemical darkness sufRcient 
in the winter sun, will he insulHcient in 
spring and summer. An even tem- 
perature should be kept in the studio 
all the year round ; in cold weather all 
the operations are tediously prolonged, 
unless the rooms are artificially warmed. 

Photographic N ews-letters. — To 
procure these minute photographs, an 
ordinary negative must be taken, great 
care being necessary to obtain a negative 
that is perfectly clear at the edges, as well 
as in the centre. This operation will pro- 
duce a photograph as much smaller than 
the origiial as the power of the lens and 
length of focus will allow. From a print 
taken olf the negative thus obtained, 
another negative still more reduced must 
be taken, and this operation repeated if 
necessary until the final photograph is 
obtained of the desired size. The last 
positive must be printed on very fine 
transparent paper, and all the usual 
operations for toning and fixing carefully 
performed. On arriving at its destina- 
tion the letter must be carefully unrolled 
and mounted on glass, then by the aid of 
a gas microscope attached to a powerful 
phantasmagoria lajitern the image can 
be reflected on to a screen, and will be 


so much magnified as to be easily read 
and transcribed. If rapidity of copying 
is desired, the image on the screen may 
be divided into portions by lines, and 
several persons set to copy at the same 
time. 

Fhoto-micrographs, or Photographs for 
MicrosCopiG Slides. — The lens being re- 
moved from an ordinary |-plate camera, 
a mahogany cone, blackened inside, and 
about 2 in. in depth, is substituted, 
made to fit tightly into the flange of 
the camera, and having an opening at the 
apex througji which the tube of the mi- 
croscope can just pass freely, and only 
just, and to which an india-rubber band 
very slightly smaller than the tube of 
the microscope should be glued, to pre- 
vent light entering between the micro- 
scope and the cone. The microscope is 
then placed in. a horizontal position, and 
the eye-piece having been taken out, the 
tube is passed through the cone and the 
eye-piece replaced. • The object to be 
photographed, which should be as trans- 
parent as possible, is then secu red on the 
stage of the microscope, the manner of 
doing which, when the stage is vertical, 
varies with the construction of the mi- 
croscope. This may be done with two 
small slips of wood 3^- in. by ^ in. under 
the. stage, one on each side of th^ open- 
ing, and two small india-rubber bands 
slipped over the ends of both wood and 
slide. The object can then be focussed 
on the ground-glass screen, but as the 
microscope is not specially constructed 
for the purpose, the chemical and visual 
foci do not coincide, and the chemical 
focus must be found by experiment. A 
few trials, using the fine adjustment, 
will give the requisite difference between 
•the two foci, which, once found, is con- 
stant, A strong light must be em- 
ployed, but not direct sunlight. The 
light from a white cloud on a briglit day 
is the best illuminator. No special collo- 
dion or developer need be used, beyond 
being of the best, a nece.ssary point in 
every photographic operation. The ex- 
posure will, of course, vary with the 
intensity of the light, quality of the 
*enses of the mici’oscope, sensitiveness of 
the plate,, &c. It should, however, be 
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short, as the image is very bright with 
a <^ood microscope. If there are many 
to do, it will be found advnntageons to 
contrire an arrangement of both micro- 
scope and camera on a board which can 
be screwed to the camera stand, borne 
operators prefer to ^vork without the 
eve-piece of the microscope, hut there is 
then sometimes an objectionable liare in 
the centre of the picture. The eye-piecj 
occasions some little loss of light, and 
therefore it would be preferable to woik 
without it if possible. 

Gilding. — Wood, leathei^ paper, 
and similar substances, are gilt by tas- 
tening on leaves of gold by means of 
some cement ; metals are gilt chiefly by 
amalgamation, or by the action oi gal- 
Tanism. The necessary materials are a 
cushion, knife, and tip, a large, short 
and thick camel-hair brush, cotton-wool, 
and oil and japanners’ size. Gold leaf is 
sold in books of 25 leaves, each about 
3 in. square. It is reckoned by the 
hundred, that is, the contents of four 
books, and gilders calculate a work to 
require so many hundreds, not so many 
books. There are 13 varieties of tint, 
ranging from a deep orange red down 
to a white approximating silver. i_he 
cushion is a piece of wood about 8 m. 
by 5, covered first with baize, and then 
with huff leather tightly stitched. At 
one eiii there is a raised edge or screen 
of parchment, which turns partly round 
the sides. This is to prevent the leaves 
being blown away by any chance wind. 
Underneath, the cushion has two, and 
sometimes three small loops of leather, 
one for inserting the thumb to hold it 
by, the others for sticking the knife and 
camel-hair brush m. The knife for 
cutting the gold leaf has a long flexible 
blade, which should not be too sharp, 
set in a light handle like a palette knife. 
The knife" must he always kept clean 
and bright. The tip is a large flat 
brush for taking up and placing the, gold 
leaf. It is made of very long sqnirreFs 
hair, set thinly between the flat pieces 
of card. Cotton-wool and the thick 
camel-hair brush are used for dabbing 
down the gold and removing superfluous 
nieces. There are two kinds of gold 


size, fat oil and japannevs’ 
former is the more durable and briiliAnt, 
so that iapanners' size should never be 
employed except for mending small 
places and imperfections, or where tmie 
IS of great importance. The gold tiom 
which gold leaf is made must be very 
pure ; it is hammered out, after it has 
been rolled as thin as paper, by being 
put between the leaves of a^ book ot 
parchment and extremely thin skins, 
called gold-beaters’ skin; the book is 
then laid upon a block of marble, and 
beat wfith a heavy hammer. When the 
leaves of golS are extended to the full 
size of the hook, they are divided, and 
each portion is placed between the leaves 
of another book, which is hammered as 
' before. This process is continued bill 
the requisite thinness is acquired. 1 ale 
leaf gold has a greenish yellow colour, 
and is an alloy of gold with silver. Dutch 
gold is copper leaf coloured yellow by the 
fames of zinc. It is much cheaper than . 
true gold leaf, and is very useful where 
lai-o'e quantities of gilding are wanted m 
places where it can be defended from 
the weather, by being covered with var- 
nish; it changes colour if exposed to 
moisture. Silver leaf is prepared m the 
same manner as that of gold, but is 
to tarnish, except it is well secured b) 
varnish. If covered with a transparent 
yellow varnish, it has much the appear- 
ance of gold. .. 

Oil Gilding on Wood.— -The gild- 
ing on wood, called oil gold, cannot be 
burnished, and is always of the natural 
colour of unwrought gold. It has tUe 
advantage that it may be washed and 
cleaned with water, which burnished 
gold never can. It is often used for 
picture frames, parts of furniture, and 
mouldings of apartments; as it stands 
the w’-eather, it is also employed for out- 
door work. The surface to be gilded ; 
should first of all be rubbed smooth, 
if stone with pumice, if wood with 
Dutch rushes, if a very bright level 
effect is desired. After this it should 
have its priming of glue size, and 
two coats of oil paint and one of 
flatting. To enrich the colour of the 
gold, these last may be laid down in red 
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or Yellow. White, however, is usually 
mJen-ed, as the darker colour renders 
auT imperfection in the gold-siz ng more 
difficult to detect. When the last coat 
of paint is thoroughly dry, i-ut it ovei 
with wash leather, to render i* 
and free from dust or grit. If theie 

are any patterns or ^SY^^iT 
be left ungilded, they should be ligh«y 
pounced over with white to prevent the 

sold leaf adhering to them. Another way 

is to paint them over with the white of 
egg diluted with water. If 
sticks to this, it can 
or wiped off with a moistened^ handkei 
chief. When all is ready tor sizing, 
strain sufficient size through muslin, 
and put some out on the palette, addin| 
to it enough ochre or vermilion, mixed 
with oil alone, to colour. 
stiff hog-hair tool commence painting it 
on the sui-face, taking care to lay it on 
smoothly, and not too thick. I* ^‘ 5“ 
too thickly it runs, and ^ 

in the gilding. Size always ‘t«m ^ 
rioht, beginning at the top of the jui- 
fa?e and working doivnwards. Move 
the bwsh lightly and firmly, mapping 
out t4 surface to be sized into several 
squares, and finishing and ei'ose^tc 
inv each before proceeding ““'’'“ds. If 
there are patterns to be left ungilded 
carefully trace round their outline fiis 
with a ible pencil, and then fill m the 

rntstiSs. V*''.^'^^f/thtrugh' 

covered with size, give ‘t a thoioug 
inspection to make sure theie is no 
fauWy portion, and if there is, 
tS in the size with a small pencil. 
When very perfect gilding is required, 
it should be sized twice, the first coat 

being allowed to dry thorougbly before 

the second is applied. In carved work, 
f;Sl to lip the brush down mto 
the hollows of the cai\ing. 

(rood plan to size over-night, so as to 
iu the moruing But aU size does 
not dry alike, sometimes taking 
24 or 30 hmirs before it is ^^7 
tv the gold leaf; iu damp weatte 
or positions, always more than m di • 

, The readiness of the 

be ascertained by the touch. If 

oeing touched by the finger the snifece 


I daubs or comes off, it is not ready, and 
roust be left; if it feels clammy and 
' sticky, it is sufficiently matured. It 
too dry it must be sized again. The 
hooks of gold leaf should always he 
placed beforca fire half an hour pr^ 
vions to use, m order to thoroughly diy 
the gold and make it more manageable. 

When all is ready, shaKe out “veral 
leaves upon the gold cushion, ^ 
them towards the Ps^ichment scie^. 

Then carefully raise one leaf with the 
blade of the knife, and place it on the 
cushion, gently breathing on it. Autteu 
it out. If it cookies up, wo* i* 
mth the knife-blade until it lies flat. 
Then replace the knife in its loop undei 
t^e cushion,' and taking the tip, pass it 
ulwly over your hair, thus acquiring 
s^cikt greisiness to enable the gold 

the tip upon the gold leaf, and then 

raising it, apply it to the f f 

As in sizing work from left to ugh 
Serially careful to let each leaf over ap 
slightly, so as to avoid gaps and spaces. 
W ou whole leaves as far as the space 
allkvs, and then proceed »» 
curves and corners which need 
pieces. Place a leaf flat and smooth on 
the cushion, and then taking the Uite 
in the right hand, draw the 
and evenly along it with a gentle pics- 
sure Divide the leaf into as many 
pieces as required, and lay on as before. 
When all the ground is complete, gn e a 
very careful inspection W ma^e stie 
there ai-e no portions nngilt, howevei 
small, and mend them at once. Ij^ezt 
take a piece of cotton-wool, and gently 
Lb or^press the gold down all over, 
finally brushing off the supei-fluoiM 
pieces either with cotton-wool or the 
Lnel-hair brush. It is “ 
to stipple the gold with a 
hog-hMr tool, quite dry and “ 

this gradually softens and removes the 
marks of ioining and other little impeir 
Ttions Winaliy smooth the gold with 
a clean piece of wash-leatheig and it is 
completed. With regard to gld ng 
with japannera’ size, the same msrfuc 

tons m^7, T>rCg' 

sary -o WiiH between sizing and sgiidmg* 
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If japanners’ size is used pure, it will be 1 
readj in from ‘20 to 30 minutes, but | 
better gilding can be made by mix- j 
iiig one-third oil size with two-thirds 
of japanners’ size. This will be ready 
in about 2 or 4 hours from the 
time of putting on. When all the gild- 
ing is finished, dilute one-third very 
clean and pure parchment size in two- 
thirds water, and brush it all over the 
surface of the gold to enrich and pre- 
serve it. If it is necessary to gild in a 
position much exposed to touch, as the 
base of a pillar, or string-courses, it is 
as well to give the gold a coat of mastic 
varnish thinned with tui-pentine. There 
are various processes which tend to 
enrich and vary the effect of gilding. 
Glazings of transparent colour are some- 
times applied for the purpose of deaden- 
ing its lustre. Raw sienna passed thinly 
over a sheet of gold gives it a leathery 
appearance. A good effect may be pro- 
duced by stencilling a small diaper in 
umber, sienna, or Indian red, over gold, 
especially if there is foliage or arabesque 
work upon the gilding, as the small 
diaper affords an agreeable relief. This is 
the easiest mode of gilding; any other 
metallic leaves may be applied in a 
similar manner. 

Japanneus’ Gilding is where orna- 
ments are drawn in gold upon japanned 
work, and is often seen in folding 
screens and cabinets. The ornaments 
are formed by a camel-hair pencil, with 
japanners* gold size, made by boiling 
linseed oil with gum animi, and a little 
vermilion. When the size is nearly dry, 
gold powder or gold leaf is applied. In 
all cases where gold has been fixed on by 
means of linseed oil, it will bear being 
washed without coming off. 

Burnished, or Water Gilding, will 
not bear being wetted, and is only fit 
for work to be always kept within 
doors. For this gilding the wood is first 
covered with 4 or 5 coats of whiting and 
size ; and that the gilding should be 
perfect, it is necessary that there should 
Idg a sufficient body of whiting. When 
these are dry, they are laid over with a 
coat of gold size, made of Armenian bole, 
a little wax, and some parchment size. 


When the size is dry, a portion of the 
surface is wetted plentifully wdth cl^ar 
water and a soft bnish, and a leaf of 
gold is applied, so as almost to float on 
the water, when it instantly settles 
down and adheres to the size. Great 
care must be taken not to suffer any of 
the water to come over the gold, or a 
stain will be produced. When the whole 
is covered with gold leaf, the effect is 
what is called matt, or dead gold, and is 
the natural colour of gold not burnished. 
Such parts as are required to be bur- 
nished are rubbed over with a burnish- 
ing tool of agate. Ornaments executed 
partly matt, and partly burnished, have 
a very rich effect, which is seen in most 
picture frames. As already stated, bur- 
nished gilding cannot he cleaned with 
water, though oil gold may; but the 
matt portion of water gilding is so like 
oil gold, as not to be distinguished by an 
inexperienced eye ; and it may be very 
desirable to know, in that case, by 
which of the two processes it has been 
executedj^ -with a view to cleaning it 
when soiled by flies or otherwise. This 
may be ascertained by observing in some 
crack or crevice whether the gold is 
laid on a coat of whiting ; and if there 
is no other method, a small scratch with 
a knife may be made in some unimpor- 
tant part to ascertain the fact. On 
account of the impossibility of v/, ashing 
water gilding without injury, it is neces- 
sary to take great care to protect it 
from flies, or other causes of soiling it, 
by covering it over with very fine net. 
Frames executed in water gilding are 
sometimes required to be regilt ; this 
cannot be done without taking off the 
whole of the whiting, and commencing 
^the process again, which is expensive. 
When this is done, the frames may be 
either regilt in the water or in the oil 
manner; and as the last is much the 
cheapest, it is sometimes preferred, al- 
though it cannot he burnished. 

Gilding Signs or Letters . — The follow- 
ing method is adapted for working in 
the open air, when the ordinary process 
with the cushion is rendered difficult if 
there is much wind to blow the gold 
leaf about. Take a sheet of tissue 
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paper and riib it over on one side only 
with a piece of white wax. This should 
be rubbed rather briskly over the sur- 
face of the tissue paper, which should be 
placed on something flat, so that the 
wax is spread evenly throughout.. The 
paper which has thus been rubbed will 
possess a certain sticky quality, scarcely 
perceptible to the touch, but sufficient 
to cause the gold-leaf to adhere to it. 
After a whole sheet of paper has been 
waxed as described, it should be cut into 
squares a little larger than, the leaves of 
the hook of gold. The gold-leaf book 
must be opened and tlie^ waxed side of 
the tissTie paper gently pressed upon the 
gold leaf with the hand. On removing 
the paper the gold leaf will be found 
attached to it. ■ The gold leaf being thus 
secured upon the tissue paper, is ready 
for use. It is evident that the difficulty 
experienced through the thinness of the 
gold is by this means to a gi eat extent 
overcome. The tissue paper may be 
used over and over again. It is sup- 
posed that the letters to be gilded have 
been written in the most suitable 
material, and that they 'are ready to 
receive the gold leaf. Take up the 
tissue paper and place it with the gilded 
side to the letters, and having rubbed 
the back lightly with the hand, the old 
will come off the paper and adhere 
firmly to the mordant with which the 
lettering has been written. By this 
method very little gold is wasted, as the 
tissue paper being semi-transparent, the 
gold leaf shows through it, and the ' 
operator can see wliesfe any portion of 
the gold adheres to the paper, and can 
accordingly place it on such portions of 
the work as it will best fit without an 
undue number of joinings, though by« 
tms process, if the gold leaf is good, not 
the slightest trace of joining is discern- 
ible. The gold leaf should be gently 
dabbed over with a pad of cotton-wool, 
which will smooth tlm surface of the 
gilt, and remove all superfluous pieces 
of gold leaf. As a newly-painted sur- 
face is sticky, if the gold leaf were to 
be applied to it, it would adhere to 
parts of the ground colour where the 
mordant had not touched and where the 


gold was , not required. It is needful, 
therefore, before the letters or parts to 
be gilded are marked put, that the 
newly-painted surface should be dabbed 
over lightly with dry whiting; but 
care should be taken that the loose 
particles ai*e dusted off by the gentle 
application of a silk handkerchief. If 
the ground is a dark one, this pouncing 
will so far lighten it, that the gilder 
will be able to distinguish any lines he 
may malce with size, as the size will re- 
store the ground to its original colour. 
But if the ground is a light one, the 
pouncing will- not have this effect, and 
it becomes necessary to mix some kind 
of colour with the size to enable the 
gilder to make certain that he has 
thoroughly covered the portion to be 
gilded. For pouncing, put some pow- 
dered whiting in a small linen bag, tie 
it up tightly, and gently dab it over 
the parts to be pounced. The whiting 
is removed from the ground after the 
gold leaf is applied, by means of a damp 
chamois leather. The mordants . for, ,< 
gilding are of different kinds* Picture- 
frame gilders generally use gilders* size, 
made of fat oil, in which yellow ochre 
has been ground. This is a good ma- 
terial for the sign-writer, but it is too 
thick for general adoption, especially in 
cold weather, when it is unmanageable 
with the sable pencil. In hot weather, 
however, it is not so thick, and may 
often be used with advantage. The 
gold leaf must not be applied to this size 
for at least 24 hours after its application, 
and it will remain tacky for 2 or d 
. days. When the gilding has to be 
finished more rapidly, japanners* gold 
size is generally employed. The gold 
leaf may be laid on this in about half an 
hour after its application, as- it dries 
very rapidly. Sometimes the gilder is 
compelled to prepare his work and put 
on the gold leaf a few minutes after- 
wards; in this case, gold size alone is 
used. But if an interval of a few hours 
is no object, it is customary to add oil 
varnish to the gold size, regulating the 
quantity accoi'ding to the time at dis- 
posal, Linseed oil should not he mixed 
wifih gold siae to retard its drying pro- 
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perties, because it is apt not only to 
destroy the adhcsireness of the size, but 
to sweat through and discolour the 
metallic leaf. A few drops of boiled oil 
may be added to the size occasionally, 
but as a general rule, varnish will be 
round preferable to the oils. 

Burnished Gilding on Glass . — The 
gold used is the ordinary gold leaf. 
Procure some fine isinglass, and place 
about as much in a tea-cup as will cover 
a sixpenny piece, and then pour on it 
about half a cupful of boiling water, 
which will dissolve the isinglass. Be- 
fore the water is cold add about as much 
spirits of wine as there is water in the 
cup ; then strain the whole through a 
clean silk handkerchief, and the mordant 
IS ready for use. The addition of the 
spirits of wine is most material, as 
without it the gilding cannot be satis- 
factorily accomplished. Whatever may 
be the design or lettering has to be exe- 
cuted on the glass ; it must first be set 
out on a sheet of white paper, and 
painted with Brunswick black, so that 
it can be seen on the reverse side. This 
paper with the writing reversed should 
be fixed at the edges or corners to the 
glass, the writing, of course, appearing 
backwards. The glass having been 
thoroughly cleansed and rubbed with a 
silk handkerchief, the gilding may be 
commenced, the gold leaf being laid on 
The revei’se side to that to which the 
paj^er is attached. It is usual to place 
the glass in a slanting position on an 
easel, the lines of lettering not being 
horizontal, or reading from left to right, 
but perpendicular, reading from top to 
bottom. The mordant is put on with a 
large soft camel-hair pencil, and the 
gold leaf is lifted from the cusihion and 
placed on the mordant with a tip, after 
having been cut to the required dimen- 
sions. ^ If the line of writing is less than 
3 in. in height, it is advikble to gild 
the whole line, without paying any 
regard to the shapes of the letters, so 
that when the line is finished it will be 
a solid piece of gilding about the same i 
height and length as the letters. The 
first piece of gold leaf should be placed 
at the beginning of the line, which is 


; the top of the glass, and each succeeding 
, piece below it, the different pieces jisst 
. ot'erlapping each other. It is necessary 
to be particular in this, foi if the pieces 
of gold do not meet, the interstices will 
probably show when the work is com- 
pleted, and will prevent the uniformity 
of burnish. For letters larger than 3 in. 
in height, the gilding may be made to 
cover each letter, leaving the spaces 
between untouched. As soon as this 
part of the gilding has been completed 
it should be left to dry in a warm room, 
or placed before the fire, in which case 
it will be dry in a few minutes. When 
the gilding is perfectly dry and bright, 
it should be rubbed over very gently 
with a piece of cotton-wool. This will 
heighten the burnish of the gold, and 
remove the loose pieces which do not 
adhere to the glass. After the gilding 
has been treated as described, a fiat soft 
camel-hair brush charged with the 
isinglass size should be passed lightly 
over the work; but not worked to and 
fro, or it will remove the gold leaf. The 
size should be flowed on freely and 
rapidly, and if any small pieces have 
been omitted, no attempt should be 
made to retouch them while the size is 
wet. When it is dry the gilding will 
resume its brightness. In order to 
complete the burnish of the gold, some- 
times hot water is poured over the 
gilding, and this not only washes out 
any little specks which may appear ou 
the front of the gold, but enhances its 
brilliancy considerably. The hotter the 
water poured over the work, the brighter 
does the gilding become, but care must 
be taken, as beyond certain degrees of 
heat the water will break the glass. 
*This was very common, but the hot- 
water bath now is often dispensed with, 
and the size coated over the gilding is 
applied hot. This method is not quite 
so effective but it is much safer. The 
whole of the gilding has now to be re- 
peated. A second layer of gold leaf 
over the fii*st is necessary to ensure a 
satisfactory result. The second coat of 
gold IS put on with the isinglass size, 
the same as the first; and as it dries, 
the gilding viewed from the front of the 
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glass will present a rich and finished 
appearance. The loose pieces of gold 
should be removed as after the fii’st 
coat, by means of cotton-wool gently 
rubbed over the work. Another coat 
of size made hot may now be applied, 
and the gilding is ready to be written 
upon. It is better to leave the gilding 
on for a day or two before writing upon 
it, because the isinglass does not get 
thoroughly hard, though to all appear- 
ance it is perfectly dry in an hour or 
two. If the gilding is left untouched 
for two or three months, the action of 
the spirits of wine will ^ause the gold 
'eaf to adhere so firmly to the glass that 
t will be difficult to remove it bj’ any 
amount of washing with water ; where- 
as in the course of a few days after it is 
laid on, it may be readily removed by a 
damp sponge. There are several ways 
of transferring the outline of the writing 
to the gold. The most expeditious 
method is to rub some dry whiting over 
the front side of the writing, on the 
paper, place this over the gilding, fixce 
downwards, then go over the outline of 
the letters with a pointed stick or hard 
pencil. On removing the paper, it will 
be found that where the letters have 
been traced, the whiting has marked the 
gold. Having an outline of the writing 
or design, next paint the letters with a ; 
sable writing pencil, and the ordinary 
japan black used by coach painters. If 
on turning the glass round it should be 
seen that the japan black deadens the 
gilding, or is perceptible in any way on 
the front of the glass, another coat of 
size should be passed over the gold to 
prevent the black from coming through 
the gold leaf. When the japan black is 
bard, the superfluous gold must be'’ 
washed off with a sponge and warm 
water. When the japan is dry, the 
edges of the letters may be cut sharp 
and true by passing a small chisel along 
a straight edge, so as to trim the writing 
and make the tops and bottoms perfectly 
regular. All the straight lines of the 
letters maybe thus trimmed, but the 
curved ones must be perfected with a 
writing pencil. The softened coloured 
thicknesses added to the letters are 


painted with the ordinary oil colours 
thinned with boiled oil and turpentine, 
the latter being used sparingly. Three 
or more tints are generally mixed on the 
palette, with a separate pencilHo each, 
and these are softened with' a larger- 
sable pencil, and the outer edges are cut 
up with a pointed stick guided by a 
straight-edge, whilst the colour is wet, 
and the superfluous colo^ur is wiped off 
with a piece of rag. By this means a 
sharpness of outline is obtained which 
the most skilful writer would fail to get 
by the mere use of the pencil. The sha- 
dow is put on as soon as the thickness is 
dry, and not being softened down, quick 
drying colours may be employed. 

Preparation and Gildino of Pic- 
ture Frames. — Suppose that we have a 
plain picture frame ; it is made by the 
joiner into a 12-feet length of moulding, 
and in that state it passes into the hands 
of the gilder. He first gives it a prim- 
ing of hot size and whiting, called thin 
white. The whiting employed by the 
gilder is not the same as that used for 
domestic purposes, but is finer and more 
free from grit. The size employed is 
prepared by the gilder from parchment 
cuttings, or glove cuttings. The cut- 
tings are well washed in water, and then 
boiled in a certain quantity of clean 
water, until the latter has a particular 
degree of adhesiveness, which can only 
be determined by experience ; this is 
then poured off into a clean dry vessel, 
and allowed to cool. When about to be 
used, the grease at the top and the sedi- 
ment at the bottom are cut off with a 
knife, the size is melted in an earthen 
pipkin, and a small quantity of finely- 
powdered whiting is mixed up wfith it* 
When the thin white is dry, all holes and 
irregularities in the moulding are filled 
up with putty. This putty is not the 
same as that employed by the glazier, 
but consists of whiting and size mixed 
to the consistence of putty. When the 
puttying is dry, a coating of thick white 
is laid on with a brush. This thick white 
differs from the thin white only in hav- 
ing a larger proportion of dry whiting 
mixed with a given amount of size, the 
consistence attained being rather thicker 


than that of oil paint. When the first of the whiting, since the whole beaiity 
thick white is dry, another is laid on in of the frame mainly depends oh ha’^'lnp; 
the same manner, and, similarly, a third, a sufficient body or foundation of whit- 
a fourth, and a fifth, are laid on, all ing. The brilliant burnishing on frames 
about equal in thickness, and each one is, in a peculiar degree, dependeht on the 
being perfectly dry before the next is whiting which is first laid on the wood, 
applied. As in laying on this large body and which, if deficient in quantity, cahiiot 
of thick white, the fine squares, hollows, be adequately replaced by other means, 
and fillets would be liable to be stopped The moulding being thoroughly dried 
lip and lose all their clearness and sharp- from the effects of the smoothing, is 
ness, opening tools, consisting of crooks, rubbed down wuth glass-paper or sand- 
chisels, and gouges, are drawn along the paper, to take off any little aspei-ities 
fine parts of the moulding, while the that may remain, and to make the whole 
thick white IS still wet ; by which means perfectly smopth. It is now ready for 
the forms of the various mouldings are the process of gold-sizing. The burnish 

retained. This is still better effected by gold-size used in this process is composed 

I I the double opening white, which consists of ingredients exceedingly opposite in 

I |. of two thick whites; the one laid on their nature, such as pipe-clay, red chalk, 

I almost immediately after the other, by black-lead, suet, and bullock’s blood. 

^ ^ which a thick soft coating covers the This diversity of ingredients is intended 

moulding. Hard stones, shaped to the to produce different effects; one sub- 
forms of the mouldings, together with stance helps to give a brilliancy to the 

the opening tools before described, are to burnish, another to the mellowness and 

he worked over every part of the mould- smoothness, and so on. The fhrm in 

mg, by which asperities are smoothed which the gilder purchases his burnish 

down, depressions filled up, and edges gold-size is that of a solid rather softer 

brought up nearly to their required than butter. He first takes some very 

sharpness. In this state the whiting on clear size, boiled purposely to a smialler 

the moulding is from one-sixteenth to degree of strength than the size for thiek 

one-twelfth of an inch in thickness. It is white, or, if already boiled, weakened by 

now trimmed at the back and edges by water. This size he melts in an earthen 
cutting off the whiting which had flowed pipkin, hut without making it very hot, 
over from the front, which prepares it and then mixes the gold size with the 
for the process of smoothing. This is melted size by means of a clean brush, 
done by means of pieces of pumice and much in the same manner as a painter 
other stones, shaped so as to fit the mixes his oil paint; the consistence to 
various parts of the moulding. A sponge be about equal to that of cream. It is 
or soft brush is used to wet the mould- a source of some confusion that the same 
ing, and the stone which is to he used, term, burnish gold-size, is applied to this, 
being likewise wetted, is rubbed or creamy liquid, as to the thicker sub- 
worked to and fro along the moulding stance from which it is pi'epared ; it is 
until that part is perfectly smooth. An- . necessary to say mixed gold-size, or un- 
other stone, fitting a diflerent part, is ' mixed gold-size, in order .to indicate 
then used in the same way; and so on, which is meant. This gold size is laid 
until every part of the length and on the moulding either with a very soft 
breadth of the moulding has been worked hog-hair brush, or by a large camel- 
over by the stones. The moulding, if hair pencil, fixed in a swan’s quill. The 
the smoothing has been properly per- gold size must he barely w’-arm, and must 
formed, now presents a smoothness of be laid on with great care so as to leave 
surface exceeding, and a keenness of the it equally thick in every part, and ob- 
edge nearly equalling, that which the literate the marks of the brush ; upon 
moulding presented when it left the the due observance of a medium between 
hands of the joiner ; hut this must be hot and cold, strong and weak, and thick 
attained without rubbing off too much and thin, in the gold size laid on, de« 
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pends much of the heaxity of the mould- 
ing, when gilt. From 4 to 8 coats of 
this gold size are laid on the mould- 
ing, each one being perfectly dried before 
the next is applied. A soft, partially- 
worn piece of glass-paper is occasionally 
used, to take oif any little roughness 
that may exist. When a sufficient body 
of gold size is laid on, it is carefully 
%vashed with clean water, a soft sponge, 
and a piece of linen rag. This must be 
done with attention to the soft edges, 
which are very likely to lose the whole 
of their gold size, if care is not used ; 
the object is to producS a perfectly 
smooth surface, especially in those parts 
which are to be matt gold. The test of 
good work is to produce the smoothest 
surffice with the least loss of gold size. 
When the moulding is partially dry from 
this process, the matt parts are polished 
with a piece of woollen cloth, and the 
parts to be burnished receive another 
coating of gold size, laid on as smoothly 
as possible. The piece of moulding which 
is to be gilt is laid along the bench 
with one end higher than the other; and 
as the width of the moulding is broken 
up into several divisions, such as hollows 
and squares, it would be impossible to 
make a leaf of gold bend into all the 
various parts without breaking. The 
glider learns by experience how many 
separate lays, as they are called, of gold 
will be required to cover the width of 
the moulding without the breaking of 
the gold into irregular fractures called 
spider-legs. In general, a deep hollow, 
or a depressed square, cannot be gilt at 
one lay, but must be covered with two 
strips of gold laid side by side and meet- 
ing at the centre of the depression. 
When the gilder has made his decision 
as to the number of lays that will be 
required, he selects one lay, and pro- 
ceeds with it through the whole length 
of the moulding before he begins another 
portion of the width. If the necessary 
lay be about f or -I of an inch in width, he 
cuts the leaf which is spread out on his 
cushion into four strips if it be about 
1 in. in width, he cuts the leaf into three, 
regulating the division of the leaf of 
gold according to the width of the lay. 


It is not often that a larger piece than 
half a leaf is used at once. The gilder 
has at hand pS'ii with, clean water, 
and two or three camel-hair pencils of 
different sizes. With one of these pencils 
he wets a few inches of that part of the 
moulding which^s to form his first lay, 
taking care not to wet much beyond 
that lay. The water is to be allowed to 
remain pretty full on the surface, after 
some of it has been, imbibed by the gold 
size. The gilder then takes his tip in 
his right hand, and lays it on the slip of 
gold, which slightly adheres to the hairs ; 
whence he places it on the 'moulding, 
with particular attention to straightness 
of direction. It frequently happens that 
the hairs of the tip will not take up the 
gold ; in such case it is usual to rub the 
hairs between the cheek and the palm of 
the hand, by which their power of tak- 
ing up the gold is increased. When the 
gold is laid on it is blown forcibly, to 
expel as much of the water as possible 
from beneath it, the dry camel-hair 
pencil being used to press down any 
parts which fail to adhere. Another 
portion is then wetted, and another piece 
laid on, lapping about of an inch over 
the end of the former piece. Thus the 
gilder proceeds, piece after piece, until 
the one lay is carried down the whole 
length of the moulding, he then proceeds 
with another lay joining the formei*. 
In doing this he has to observe that the 
water must be made to flow a little over 
the edge of the former lay, but not so as 
to wash it up, or break away the edge ; 
the second lay must lap a little over the 
first, and therefore the water must like- 
wise extend over the first lay. Thus he 
proceeds with ail the lays into which he 
Has found it necessary to divide the 
width of the moulding; every piece, 
lengthwise, lapping over the piece pre- 
viously put on, and every lay lapping 
over the previous lay. The moulding is 
then set aside to dry. There is a par- 
ticular state or degi’ee of dryness, known 
only by experience, in which the mould- 
ing is in a fit state for burnishing. The 
burnishers used by the gilder are either 
of flint or, agate, generally the former ; 
the steel bTOjisfleya employed by the 
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ieweller woixld not do for the gilder, 
krnisliers of difeent forms and sizes 
must be employed, in order to adapt 
them to the part of the, work which is 
being burnished; they are 
crooked or curved near the end. When 
the burnishing is done, those pai'ts which 
have not been burnished are weak sized, 
that is, they are wetted with water m 
which a very little clear piece of size 
has been melted; this helps to secure 
the gold. When dry, the gold is wiped 
carefully with a piece of soft cotton- 
wool, to remove rough or ragged edges 
of gold ; and there are now ™ble a 
number of little breaks, holes, and faulty 
places in the gilding, arising 
impossibility of laying on the gold 
soundly and perfectly. These defective 
parts are repaired by the process of 
faulting, which consists of cutting up a 
leaf of gold into small pieces and laying 
them on the faulty places, previously 
wetted, with a camel-hair pencil. It 
the defective part is on the burnish, it 
is necessary to be careful not to wet any 
part but what is to be covered by the 
sold, as it will stain the burnished gold. 
When the faulting is dry, the gold is 
again carefully wiped, and finally wetted 
with finishing size. This is clear size 
of a certain degree of strength, laid on 
the matt parts Vith a pencil, oom- 
pletes the process of gilding. When a 
glass ii-ame is to he gilt, the joiners 
work is generally quite completed before 
the gilder begins, and great care is re- 
quired in whiting such frames, t<) pre- 
vent filling up the corners with whiting, 
and giving them a clumsy appearance^ 
Tor this purpose, modelling tools, such 
as chisels, gouges, and crooks, are us^ 
to clear out the corners from time ID 
time, and preserve the original sharp- 
ness and clearness of the several parts. 

Co'37ipositiofi for JfbM?t?wi^.^The fol- 
lowing is used by gilders; — ^Mix 141bs. 
of glue, 7 lbs. resin, i lb. pitch, 2^ pints 
linseed oil, 5 pints of water, more ox- 
less according to the quantity required. 
Boil the whole together, well stirring 
antil dissolved, add as much whiting as 
will render it of a hard consistency, then 
press it into mould, which has been pre- 


viously oiled with sweet oil. 

should be mixed than can be used before 

it becomes sensibly hard, as it will re- 
quire steaming before it can be used 
again. Another receipt Make a vm-y 
clear glue with 3 parts of Flandep glue 
and 1 part of isinglass, by dissolving the 
two kinds separately in a large quantity 
of water, and mix them together, after 
they have been strained through a piece 
of fine linen to separate the parts \yhich 

could not be dissolved. The quantity of 
water cannot be fixed, because all 
of glue are not homogeneous, so that 
some requirer more than others. Ine 
proper strength may be found by sufier- 
ing the glue to become perfectly cold, 
it must then barely form a jelly. The 
o-lue is to be gently heated, then mixed 
with saw-dust sifted through a fine sieve. 
The moulds are then to be oiled with nut 
oil, and the glue pressed into the mould, 
covered with weighted board, and then 
set to dry near a stove. When the cast- 
ing IS dry it is to be trimmed. 

Burnished Gilt i?Va7n5S.-- When new 
burnished gilding requires varnishing, 
white hard spirit-varnish is used, or 
yellow gold lacquer. Old burnished 
work must be cleaned with great &are. 
First remove the dust with a badger- 
hair brush ; afterwards clean the gild- 
inv by passing a clean sponge dipped in 
criS and water, lightly over the surface, 
wipino- off the moisture with a very soft 
drv sponge or silk handkerchief, then 
apply the varnish, and finish. 

Cleaning Gilt Frames.— Gilt frames 
may he cleaned by simply washing them 
with a small sponge, wet with urine, hot 
spirits of wine, or oil of turpentine, not 
too wet, but sufficiently to take off the 
dirt and fly marks. They should not be 
afterwards wiped, but left to dry of 
themselves. 

Ee-gilding Frames, — Take a sponge 
and some clean water and wash the 

frame well, then let it dry, procure 
some water gold-size; make some thin 
size from dry hide or parchment, mix 
enough warm with- the gold size to 
enabfe you to work it on the frame 
with a camel-hair brush, give it two 
coats; when dry, rub it over with, a 
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piece of line sand-paper ; it will then be 
ready for gilding. When the frame is 
covered, rest it on its edge to drain; 
when perfectly dry dip a pencil into- 
water, and wipe the gold over with it ; 
it will take the particles of gold off and 
make it appear solid. For any pai'ts 
not covered, take bits of leaf with a dry 
pencil, and lay on as before, then give 
the %vhole a coat of clear parchment 
size, brash the back edges over with 
ochre, and the frame is then ready. 

Gilding Pottery . — ^An air-tight kiln is 
required, which must be lime-washed 
every time it is used. Onti small scale 
a retort would do well, made of Stour- 
bridge clay, and fixed in brickwork, with 
access for drawing trials, bits of, pitcher 
with a little gold on, drawn with tongs. 
Take I oz. brown gold, \ oz. quicksilver, 
10 grains tin, 10 grains white-lead, well 
pound together in Wedgwood mortar 
and pestle. Then grind on glass slab 
and muller, with a few drops of water, 
for several hours ; add a drop of water 
as it dries, then repeat in turpentine, 
leaving it about the consistency of cream. 
It is then ready for use, or if kept for a 
day or two it will work better; it is 
laid on with a camel-hair pencil. Thin 
it with turpentine, as it soon dries, and 
should be kept covered when -lot in use. | 
A little fat oil is added to make it w'ork 
better. To make fat oil, evaporate tur- i 
pentine to the consistency of treacle. 

Gilding on Paint — ^The paint mnst 
first be thoroughly dry. The letters 
must be written on the paint with gold 
size, and allowed to get a little dry, or, 
else the writing will appear dull. Now 
press the gold leaf on the size, and rub 
it down with a piece of cotton- wool. If 
by accident there is more than one thick- 
ness of gold it will appear dull. 

Gilding Zinc . — First coat the zinc 
with copper by the electrotype process, 
using an alkaline copper bath, and then 
gild on the copper, as that takes gold 
very readily. Organ pipes should be 
first coated with mastic varnish, and 
then oil-gilded in the usual manner. 

Gold Size. — Yellow ochre, 1 part; 
copal varnish, 2; linseed oil, 3; tur- 
pentine, 4; boiled oil, 5. Mix. The 


ochre must be reduced to the finest 
powder, and ground with a little of the 
oil before mixing. 

Fat-oil Gold-Size is made by grinding 
good stone or Oxford ochre very fine in 
old fat linseed oil • when ground as stiff 
as possible, it ought to be kept for seve- 
ral years before it is used ; the longer it 
is kept the better it becomes, as it ac- 
quires a rich mellow fatness. When 
this size is to be applied to work, take 
as much as is necessary, and mix it up 
with a little good fat boiled oil to a 
proper consistence, neither too stiff nor 
too fluid; then apply the size to the 
ground, laying it very regularly and 
rather fully, yet not so as to run or fall 
into wrinkles. Gilding with oil size is 
suitable for large picture or looking- 
glass frames, figured or lettered sign- 
boards, clock faces, and various articles 
exposed to the weather, where a great 
breadth of gilt surface is required, as it 
possesses more durability and boldness 
than any other kind of gilding, pai'ticu- 
larly when the gilding is varnished be- 
fore it becomes foul. When it is neces- 
sary to revarnish old gilding in oil,- such 
work ought always to be well cleaned 
from dust, grease, or any incrustation 
which covers the surface, otherwise the 
varnish will not dry off hard, but will 
remain cloudy and tacky, so as readily 
to retain dust and flies. Various me- 
thods are employed by painters and 
gilders to clean old gilt work. Some 
wash the work well with a brush or 
sponge, which is sufficient in cases where 
the ground is firm, hard, and of a me- 
tallic colour; but where the grounds 
' are absorbent, with gold letters, simply 
washing with water is in general insiif- 
' fleient. In such cases-, employ an alka- 
I line ley, made by dissolving 2 oz. of 
pearlash in 3 pints of water ; then wet 
the work over with a brush or sponge 
dipped in the ley; let it remain some 
time, afterwards, with the sponge and 
clean watei*,,wash off a part to see if 
the surface or gilding is pi*operly clean, 
when it must be thoroughly washed 
with plenty of pure waterj and wiped 
dry with a soft cloth or a silk hand- 
kerchief. Oil of vitriol and water, 
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mixed until its acidity is equal to that 
of vinegar, is very . cleansing, but re- 
quires considerable practice to apply it 
equally to the work, and it must not 
remain on too long, otherwise it will 
not only remove the dirt, but also the 
paint and gilding ; it requires to be used 
with caution, trequently applying the 
sponge and clear water, in. order to dis- 
cover whether the surface is clean. 
When it is well washed and wiped dry, 
let the ivork stand to dry, and after- 
wards apply one or two coats of copal 
varnish. In revarnishing old work ex- 
posed to the weather, it is best to clean 
it over-night, and if the weather is fine 
next morning, and no appearance of 
rain, high wind, or dust, apply the 
varnish about sunrise, when the warmth 
of the sun will cause it to flow, set, and 
dry quickly and hard. 

Flock Gold-Size. — Put 12 galls, of 
linseed oil into the* iron set-pot; as soon 
as it has boiled 2 hours, gradually in- 
troduce 12 lbs. of litharge. Continue 
the boiling very moderately for 6 hours ; 
let it remain until next morning, then 
bring it to simmer, and run 10 lbs. of 
gum animi and 2 galls, of oil. When 
these two runs of gum are poured into 
the iron pot, put in 7 lbs. of Burgundy 
pitch, which soon melt, continue the 
boiling, and keep ladling it down, as 
directed for the best gold size, boil it 
moderately strong, but not over-strong, 
and when right, mix it with 30 galls, of 
turpentine, or more if I’equired; this 
should be left a little thicker and 
stronger than japanners’ gold size, as it is 
used for paper-stainers to lay their flock 
on, and ought to dry slowly in 1 hour. 

Bronzing Gold-Size is japanners^ gold 
size kept till very bright and tough 
from age, and then heated up and 
mixed with 1 gall, of very old carriage 
varnish to 9 galls, of gold size. This is 
used for laying on bronze and also gold, 
by writers, grainers, japanners, and 
gilders. The greater the proportion of 
carriage varnish, the slower it will dry. 
Some paper-stainers like it to dry quicker 
than others, and writers and graiuei'vS 
like it' to dry quicker than gilders and 
;apanners. 


Gold Powder for Qildhij. — Gold 
powder may be prepared in three w;ays ; 
— 1st, Put into an earthen mortar some 
gold leaf, with a little honey, or thick 
.gum-water, and grind the mixture till 
the gold leaf is reduced to extremely 
minute particles. When this is -done a 
little warm water will wash out the 
honey or gum, leaving the gold behind 
in a powdered state. 2nd. Dissolve the 
pure gold, or the leaf, in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and then precipitate it by a piece 
of copper, or by a solution of sulphate 
of iron. The precipitate, if by copper, 
must be digested in distilled vinegar, 
and then washed, by pouring water 
over it repeatedly, and dried. This pre- 
cipitate will be in the form of very flue 
powder ; it works better and is more 
easily burnished than gold leaf ground 
with honey as above. 3rd. And the best 
method of preparing gold powder is by 
beating a prepared amalgam of gold, in 
an open clean crucible, and continuing 
the strong heat, until the whole of the 
mercury is evaporated; at the same 
time constantly stirring the amalgam 
with a glass rod. When the mercury 
has completely left the gold, the re- 
maining powder is to be ground in a 
Wedg woody’s mortar, with, a little 
water, and afterwards dried. It is then 
fit for use. Although the last mode 
of operating has been here given, the 
operator cannot be too much reminded 
of the danger attending the sublimation 
of mercury. In the small way here de- 
scribed, it is impossible to operate with- 
out danger; it is therefore better to 
prepare it according to the former direc- 
tions than to risk the health by the 
latter. 

To Cover Bars of Copper with Gold^ 
so as to he rolled out into Sheets . — 
First prepare ingots or pieces of copper 
or brass, in convenient lengths and sizes. 
Then cleanse them from impurity, and 
make their surfaces level. Prepare 
plates of pure gold, or gold mixed with 
a portion of alloy, of the same size as 
the ingots of metal, and of suitable 
thickness. Having placed a piece of 
gold upon an ingot intended to be 
plated, hammer and compress them, 
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both together, so that they may have 
thei:^ surfaces as nearly equal to each 
other as possible ; then bind together 
with wire, in order to keep them in the 
same position during the process re- 
quired to attach them. Afterwards 
mix silver filings with borax, to assist 
the fusion of the silver. Lay this mix- 
ture upon the edge of the plate, and 
next to the ingot of metal. Having 
prepared the two bodies, place them on 
a fire in a stove or furnace, where they 
must remain until the silver and borax 
placed along the edges of the metals 
melt, and until the adliesioif of the gold 
with the metal is perfect. Remove the 
ingot carefully from the stove. By this 
process the ingot is plated with gold, 
and prepared ready for rolling into 
sheets. 

To Gild in Colours. — The principal 
colours of gold for gilding are red, 
green, and yellow. These should be 
kei)t in different amalgams. The part 
which is to remain of the first colour, 
is to be stopped off with a composition 
of chalk and glue ; the variety required 
is produced by gilding the unstopped 
parts with the proper amalgam, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of gilding. Some- 
times the amalgam is applied to the 
surface to be gilt, without any quick- 
ing, by spreading it with aquafortis; 
but this depends on .the same principle 
as a previous quicking. 

Grecian Gilding. — Equal parts of sal- 
ammoniac and corrosive sublimate are 
dissolved in spirit of nitre, and a solu- 
tion of gold made with this menstruum. 
The silver brushed over wdtli it turns 
black, but on exposure to a red heat it 
assumes the colour of gold. 

To Dissolve Gold in Aqua-Degia . — 
Take aqua-regia, composed of 2 parts 
of nitrous acid, and 1 of marine acid ; 
or of 1 part of sal ammoniac, and 4 
parts of aquafortis ; let the gold be 
granulated, put into a sufficient quan- 
tity of this menstruum, and exposed to 
a moderate degree of heat. During the 
solution, an effervescence takes place, 
and it acquires a beautiful yellow 
colour which becomes more and more 
mtense, till it has a dark golden or 


oi'ange colour. When tlie menstruum 
is saturated, it is very clear and trans- 
parent. 

To Gild Iron or Steel mih a Solution 
of Gold. — Make a solution of 8 oz. of 
nitre and common salt, with 5 oz. of 
crude alum in a sufficient quantity of 
water; dissolve 1 oz. of gold thinly 
plated and cut; and afterwards evapo- 
rate to dryness. Digest the residuum 
in rectified spirit of wine or ether, 
which will perfectly abstract the gold. 
The iron is to be brushed over with 
this solution, and becomes immediately 
gilt. 

To Gild hy Gold dissolved in Aqua^ 
legia. — Fine linen rags are soaked in a 
saturated solution of gold in aqua-regia, 
gently dried, and afterwaris burnt to 
tinder. The substance to be gilt must 
be well polished ; a piece of cork is first 
dipped into a solution of common salt in 
water, and afterwards into the tinder, 
which is well rubbed on the surface of 
the metal to be gilt, and the gold appears 
in all its metallic lustre. 

Amalgam of Gold in the Large Way.— ^ 
A quantity of quicksilver is put into a 
crucible or iron ladle, which is lined 
with clay, and exposed to heat till it 
begins to smoke. The gold to be mixed 
should be previously granulated, and 
heated red hot, when it should be added 
to the quicksilver, and stirred about 
with an iron rod till it is perfectly dis- 
solved. If there should be any super- 
fluous mercury, it may be separated by 
passing it through clean soft leather; 
and the remaining amalgam will have 
the consistence of butter, and contain 
about 3 parts of mercury to 1 of gold. 

To Gild hy Amalgamation. — ^The metal 
tol)e gilt is previously well cleaned on 
its surface,, by boiling in a weak pickle 
of very dilute nitrous acid. ’ A quantity 
of aquafortis is poured into an earthen 
vessel, and quicksilver put therein ; 
when a sufficient quantity of mercui'y 
is dissolved, the articles to be gilt are 
put into the solution, and stiri:ed about 
with a brush till they become white. 
This is called quicking. But as during 
quicking by this mode a noxious vapour 
continually arises, which proves very 
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injurious to the health of the workmen, 
they have adopted another method, hy 
which they, m a great measure, avoid 
that danger. They now dissolve the 
quicksilver in a bottle containing aqua- 
fortis, and leave it in the open air 
during the solution, so that the noxious 
vapour escapes into the air. Then a 
little of this solution is poured into a 
basin, and with a brush dipped therein 
they stroke over the surface ot the 
metal to be gilt, which immediately 
becomes quicked. The amalgam is now 
applied by one of the following me- 
thods;— 1st. By proportioning it to the 
number of articles to be gilt, and put- 
tino* them into a vessel together, work- 
ing them about with a sott brush, wi 
the amalgam is uniformly spread. Or, 
2ndly. By applying a portion of the 
amalgam upon one part, and spreading 
it on the surface, if fiat, by working it 
about with a harder brush. The work 
thus managed is put into a pan, and ex- 
posed to a gentle degree of heat ; when 
it becomes hot, it is frequptly put into 
a pan, and worked about with a painter s 
large brush, to prevent an irregular dis- 
sipation of the mercury, till at last the 
quicksilver is entirely dissipated by the 
repetition of heat, and the gold is 
attached to the surface of the metal. 
This gilt surface is well cleaned by a 
wire brush, and then artists heighten 
the colour of the gold by the application 
of various compositions ; this part of the 
process is called colouring. 

To Gild Glass and Porce/am.— No. 1. 
—Drinking and other glasses are^ some- 
times gilt on their edges. This is done 
either by an adhesive varnish or by heat. 
The varnish is prepared by dissolving^in 
boiled linseed oil an equal weight either 
of copal or amber. This is diluted by a 
proper quantity of oil of turpentine, so as 
to be applied as thin as possible to the 
parts of the glass intended to ^ he gilt. 
When this is done, which will he in 
about 2.4 hours, the glass is to he placed 
in a stove, till it is so warm as almost to 
burn the fingers when handled. At this 
• temperature the varnish will become ad- 
hesive, and a piece of leaf gold, applied in 
the usual way, will immediately stick. 


Sweep off the superfluous portions of the 
leaf, and when quite cold it may oe 
burnished, taking care to interpose a 
piece of very thin India paper between 
the gold and the burnisher. If the -^ir- 
nish is very good, this is the best method 
of gilding glass, as the gold is thus fixed 
on more evenly than in any other ivay. 

2.— It often happens, when the var- 
nish is but indifferent, that by repeated 
washing the gold wears off; on this ac- 
count the practice , of burning m is 
sometimes had recourse to. ^For this 
purpose, some gold powder is 
with borax, and in this state applied to 
the clean surface of the glass by a 
camel-hair pencil ; when quite dvj,^ 
glass is put into a stove heated to about 
the temperature of an annealing oven; 
the gum burns off, and the borax, by 
vitrifying, cements the gold with great 
firmness to the glass; after which it 
may be burnished. The gilding upon 
porcelain is in like manner fixed by heat 
and the use of borax. 

Gilding on (??ass.— The glass must he 
thoroughly cleaned and polished. A size 
must be prepared as follows ;— Isinglass 
1 oz., dissolve in just sufficient water to 
cover it ; when dissolved, add a pint ot 
rectified spirit of wine, then increase the 
quantity to a quart with water ; keep 
tightly corked. Or, take best rum vj pint, 
isinglass, i oz. Dissolve the isinglass m 
the rum at a low temperature, then add 
JL pint of distilled water, and filter 
throuo-h a piece of old linen. Place the 
crlass flat on a perfectly level table, then 
with a clean brush flood the glass with 
the size to the depth of of an inch, 
raise the gold leaf with a tip and lay it 
flat on the size ; it will almost instantly 
adhere to the glass; in 5 minutes after- 
wards place the glass endways at a slight 
ano-le against a wall that the surplus size 
may drain off. AIIoav the glass to re- ^ 
mam in that position for 24 hours, by 
that time it ivill be perfectly dry. Draw 
the pattern or letter on a piece of paper, 
and with a thick needle pierce holes on 
the lines at the distance of -5^^ of an inch 
apart ; place the pounced paper on the 
gold surface, then dust some powdered 
whiting well on the paper that it may 
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penetrate the holes; remove the paper 
carefully, and there will remain a cor- 
rect copy of the design on the gold. 
Now fill up the outlines of the design 
with oil gold-size in which has been 
ground some orange chrome, thin it 
with a little boiled oil and turpentine. 
When thoroughly dry, wash off the sur- 
plus gold with water and a piece of 
cotton- wool. Back the glass with any 
suitable colour. 

To Gild Leather , — In order to impress 
gilt figures, letters, and other marks 
upon leather, as on the covers of books 
and edgings for doors, the leather must 
first be dusted over with very finely- 
powdered dried white of eggs, yellow 
resin, or mastic gum, upon which lay 
a leaf of gold. The iron tools or stamps 
are now arranged on a rack before a 
clear fire, - so as to be well heated, 
without becoming red hot. If the tools 
are letters^ they have an alphabetical 
arrangement on the rack. Each letter 
or stamp must be tried as to its heat, 
by imprinting its mark on the raw 
side of a piece of waste leather. A ' 
little practice will enable one to judge 
of the heat. The tool is now to be pressed 
downwards on the gold leaf, which will, 
of course, be indented, and show the 
figui’e imprinted on it. The next letter 
or stamp is now to be taken and stamped 
in like manner, and so on with the others ; 
taking care to keep the letters in an even 
line with each other, like those in a book. 
By this operation the resin is melted; 
consequently, the gold adheres to the 
leather; the superfluous gold may then 
be rubbed off by a cloth, the gilded 
impressions remaining on the leather. 
The cloth alluded to should be slightly 
greasy, to retain the gold wiped oft'; the 
cloth will thus be soon completely loaded 
with the gold. When this is the case, 
these cloths are generally sold to the 
refiners, who burn them and recover 
the goI<L 

To Gildj or Finish^ Boohs , — ^The work, 
if leather, must be compassed off and 
marked with a folding stick wherever it 
IS intended to run a straight Ime. This 
serves as a guide when the gold is laid 
on. For good work the pattern must be 


worked in blind, and, after being washed 
with a solution of oxalic acid or a thin 
paste-wash, carefully pencilled in with 
the glaire-pencil. For morocco bindings, 
the glaire is sometimes diluted with 
water. In preparing glaire from the 
egg for immediate use, a few drops of 
oxalic acid will be found of service. The 
gilding is commenced by oiling slightly, 
with a small piece of cotton, the whole 
of the work, and arranging the hand- 
stamps and rolls so as to be conveniently 
accessible. To lay on the gold, take a 
book of the metal, open the outside leaf, 
and pass a knife underneath the gold; 
with this raise it, can*y it steadily on to 
the cushion, and spread it even, by a 
light breath on the middle of the leaf. 
Afterwards the gold must be cut with 
the gold knife to the breadth and length 
of the places to be covered, by laying 
the edge upon it and moving the knife 
slightly backwards and forwards. Then 
i rub upon the work a little sweet oil, and 
apply the gold upon the places to be 
ornamented with a cotton or tip, rubbed 
on the forehead or hair to give it a 
slight humidity and cause the gold to 
adhere. The tools, which must be pre- 
viously heated, are then applied. Calf 
will require them hotter than morocco 
and roan, and these warmer than russia 
and vellum. To ascertain their proper 
heat, they are applied on a damp sponge, 
or rubbed with the finger wetted. The 
gold which has not been impressed by 
the gilding tools must be well rubbed 
oft* with the gold rag, and cleared with 
a piece of fine flannel or india-rubber, so 
as to display the delicate lines of the 
ornaments as perfectly and clearly as 
possible. Attention should be paid to 
tSiis particular; for let a book be 
finished in the most tasteful manner 
possible, unless well cleared off the effect 
is entirely lost. For gilding publishers* 
work, or where a quantity of gilding is 
desired at little expense, a stamping- 
press is brought into requisition, and by 
means of tools cut for the purpose, called 
blocks or stamps, the design is impressed 
on the side. The stamps’' are fixed to 
an iron plate, called a back or founda- 
tion-plate, upon which a piece of stout 
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paper has been glued. Let the paper be a 
slued equally over the surface, and pro- i 
ceed to form the pattern by arranging i 
the stamps upon the plate so as to ex- f 
hibit the design ; then take a little paste i 
and touch the under side of each stamp, 1 
and place them in exact position. Alter i 
this is done and the paste has become ] 
hard, lay the stamp or pattern thus 
formed upon the side of the volume, 
taking care to have the same margin on 
the front, back, and ends. Then place 
the board or side upon which the stamp 
IS placed, upon the platen of the stamp- 
in*^ press, leaving the volume hanging 
down in front of the platen, which is 
then moved to the centre of the upper 
platen, so that the clamps will touch 
the plate on both edges at the same 
moment ; then pull the lever so as to 
put a slight pressure upon the plate in 
Srder to keep both and the side m 
their proper place; adjust the guides to 
the fore-edge and head or left-hand side, 
and screw them fast ; throw back the 
lever, take out the book ; examine and 
correct any irregularity in the maigin 
of the pattern by moving the guides, 
men perfectly square, place a sott 
pasteboard under the stamp, pull down 
the press, and apply heat. This will set 
the stamps or harden the paste and glue 
in a short time, so that they will not 
fall off in stamping. Work for stamping 
does not require so much body or prepa- 
ration as work gilt by hand. Morocco 
can be worked by merely being washed 
with urine ; but it is safer to use a coat 
of size, or glaire and water mixed m 
proportions of 1 of the former to 3 oi 
the latter. Grained sheep, or, as it is 
called, imitation morocco, requires moije 
body to gild well. The books are ready 
for laying on after an oiled rag has been 
lightly passed over the surface of the 
leather, to cause the gold to adhere 
until it is put under the press. The gold 
loaf is cut upon the cushion to the re- 
quired size, or, if the volume is large 
and the stamps will cover its superfi- 
cial extent, the leaf may be lifted from 
the gold book by means of a block co- 
vered with wadding or cotton lap, and 
laid immediately upon the side* Ex- 


amine the press to see if sufficiently 
heated for the purpose. A little ^jxpe- 
rience will soon determine the requisite 
amount of heat. Leather work does not 
require as hot a tool for stamping as tor 
hand-work, while cloth or miisiin-work 
requires a short, quick stroke, and the 
press to be hotter than ior leather, ine 
stamping press is heated by introducing 
steam or gas through tubes periorated 
for the purpose. After the press is 
properly heated, throw back the lever ; 
take out the pasteboard from under the 
stamp; regulate the degree of pressure 
required for'the stamp ; then place the 
side to be stamped upon the bed-piate, 
holding it firmly against tiie guides 
with the left hand, while with the right 
the lever is quickly drawn to the iront. 
This straightens the toggles, and causes 
a sharp impresssion of the stamp 
the leather; immediately throw back 
the lever ; take out the side, and rub 
off with a rag the superfluous gold. 

To Gild Wriiings and Drawings on 
Taper or ParcAmewf.— Letters written on 
vellum or paper are gilded in three ways. 
In the first, a little size is mixed witii 
the ink, and the letters are written as 
usual ; when they are dry, a slight de- 
, o-ree of stickiness is produced by brnth;* 

! ing on them, upon which the gold leaf 
; is immediately applied, and by a little 
>■ pressure may be made to adhere with 
1 sufficient firmness. In the second me- 
) thod, some white-lead or chalk is ground 
I up with strong size, and the letters are 
b made with this by means of a brush; 

1 when the mixture is almost dry, the 
f o-old leaf may be laid on, and afterwards 
3 burnished. The last method is to mix 
» up some gold powder with size, and to 
r form the letters of this by means of a 
1 brush. ^ ^ _ 

0 To Gild the Edges of Paper.-— fhe 

0 edges of the leaves of books and letter- 

1 paper are gilded whilst in a horizontal 

- position in the bookbinder's press, by 
e first applying a composition formed of 

- four parts of Armenian bole, and one of 
a candied sugar, ground together with 

water to a pi'oper consistence, and laid 
d on by a brush with the white of an 
egg. This coating, when nearly dry, is 



smoothed by the burnislier. It is then 
slightly moistened by a sponge dip*ped in 
clean water, and squeezed in the hand. 
The gold leaf is now taken up on a piece 
of cotton, from the leathern cushion, and 
applied on the moistened surfeee. When 
dry, it is to be burnished by rubbing the 
agate over it repeatedly from end to end, 
taking care not to wound the surfiice by 
the point of the burnisher. A piece of 
silk or India papel* is usually interposed 
between the gold and the burnisher. Cot- 
ton-wool is generally used by bookbinders 
to take the leaf up from the cushion; 
being the best adapted foi’^ the purpose 
on account of its pliability, softness, and 
slight moistness. 2. Screw the book xip as 
tightly as possible between boards placed 
even with the edges, scrape he edges 
perfectly smooth with a steel scraper, 
burnish with an agate, then colour over 
with red bole, or chalk ground in soap, 
rub immediately dry with hne clean 
paper shavings and burnish again. The 
size, prepared by weUiieating up the 
white of an egg, with three times the 
quantity of water, must then be applied 
evenly with a large camel-hair pencil, 
and the gold laid on with a tip. When 
dry burnish carefully, to avoid rubbing 
off the gold. If it is desired that the 
edges should show red under the gold, 
first colour the edges with vermilion 
mixed with glaire, and a little liquor 
ammoniaj; when dry, moisten with a 
little gold size, and while the edge is. 
damp lay on the gold. 

To Gild Copper hy Amalgam. — Im- ' 
merse a very clean bright piece of copper 
in a diluted solution of nitrate of mer- 
cury. By the afimity of copper for nitric 
acid, the mercury will be precipitated; 
now spread the amalgam of gold rather 
thinly over the coat of mercury just 
given to the copper,. This coat unites 
with the amalgam, and will of course 
remain on the copper. Now place the 
piece operated on in a clear oven or fur- 
nace, where there is no smoke. If the 
heat is a little greater than 66 degrees, 
the mercury bf the amalgam will be 
volatilized, and the copper will he beau- 
tifully gilt. 

To Heighten the Colour of Tellow Gold. 


—Six oz. saltpetre, 2 oz. copperas, 1 oz. 
white vitriol, and 1 oz. alum. If it be 
wanted redder, a small portion of blue 
vitriol must be added. These are to he 
well mixed, and dissolved in water as 
the colour, is wanted. 

To Heighten the Colour of Gi'een Gold . — 
One oz. 10 dwts. saltpetre ; 1 oz. 4 dwts. 
sal ammoniac; 1 oz. 4 dwts. Roman 
vitriol; and 18 dwts, verdigris. Mi:? 
them well together, and dissolve a portion 
in water as occasion requires. The work 
must be dipped in these compositions, 
applied to a proper heat to burn them off, 
and then quenched in water or vinegar. 

To Heighten the Colour of Med Gold . — 
To 4 oz. melted yellow wax, add 1| oz. 
red ochre in fine powder ; ' 1| oz. verdi- 
gris, calcined till it yields no fumes; 
and I oz. calcined borax. It is necessary 
to calcine the verdigris, or else, hy the 
heat applied in burning the wax, the 
vinegar becomes so concentrated as to 
corrode the surface, and make it appear 
speckled. 

To Separate Gold from Gilt Copper and 
Apply a solution of borax, in 
water, to the gilt surface, with a fine 
brush, and sprinkle over it some fine 
powdered sulphur. Make the piece red 
hot, and quench it in water. The gold 
may be easily wiped off with a scratch- 
brush, and recovered by testing it with 
lead. Gold is taken from the surface of 
silver hy spreading over it a paste, made 
of powdered sal ammoniac, with aqua- 
i fortis, and heating it till the matter 
smokes, and is nearly dry, when the gold 
may be separated by rubbing it with a 
scratch-brush. 

Gilding on Steel. — Dissolve any quan- 
tity of gold or platina in uitro-muriatic 
acid, until no effervescence is occasioned 
hy the application of heat. Evaporate 
the solution of gold or platina .thus 
formed to dryness in a gentle heat ; and 
redissolve the dry mass in as little water 
as possible; next take an instrument 
which is used by chemists fqr dropping 
liquids, known by the name of a sepa- 
rating funnel, having a pear-shaped 
body, tapering to a fine point, and a 
neck capable of being stopped with the 
[ finger or’ a cork; fill it with the liquid 
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about one quarter part; and the other 
three parts must be filled with the very 
best sulphuric ether. If this is rightly 
managed, the two liquids will not mix. 
Then place the tube in a horizontal po- 
sition, and gently turn it round with the 
finger and thumb. The ether will very 
soon be impregnated with the platina or 
gold, which may be known by its change 
of colour, Replace it in a perpendicular 
position, and let it rest for 24 houi’s ; 
having first stopped the upper orifice 
with a small cork. The liquid will then 
be divided into two parts ; the darkest 
coloured being underneath. To separate 
them, take out the cork, and let the dark 
liquid flow out ; when it has disappeared, 
stop the tube immediately with the cork ; 
and what remains in the tube is the gild- 
ing liquid. Let it be put into a bottle, 
and tightly corked. When an article is 
to be gilded, a vessel of glass or unglazed 
ware must be provided, of just sufficient 
size to admit the article ; it must then 
be filled with the gilding liquid, nearly 
to the top. The steel must be very highly 
polished, and entirely free from rust or 
grease. A basin, full of clean water, 
must be ready at hand ; the ai*ticl.e must 
be immersed into the gilding liquid, and 
quickly I’emoved ; then quickly plunged 
into the water, and well I’insed ; it must 
next be dried with blotting paper, and 
be placed in a temperature ofl50®Fahr. 
till it be completely heated throughout ; 
it may then be polished with rouge and 
a soft leather, or be burnished. Pure 
gold must be employed. The ethereal 
solution may also be. concentrated by 
gentle evaporation. Care must be taken 
not to wipe the steel until the heat has 
been applied. This gilding is an effectual 
protection against rust, and is veiy orna*" 
mental. 

Gold Leaf for IllumimUon . — For illu- 
mination on a large scale ordinary gild- 
ers’ size can be used on stout paper. 
For fine work or water-matt, gold size is 
iseful, but not easy to bring to a smooth 
surface. Clear gum arabic, used as 
thickly as is convenient for the paint- 
brush, makes a good ground for the gold 
leaf. The ordinary gilding size must 
be left till it is tackja that is, all bqt 


dry. Having seen that the size is pro- 
perly tacky, or having breathed on 
the w’ater size or gum, lay the gold leaf 
on the work, pressing a piece of slightly- 
greased paper gently on with the fingers. 
In a few minutes take up the paper 
rather briskly from the work, and it 
should bring away all superfluous gold. 

GoM JPaper - hangings. — The part 
which is to show the gilt, is first printed 
in common size mixed with a little 
water ; when dry, rolled up and reprinted 
in gold size, and as it is being printed 
the piece is drawn out from the table 
into a trough, technically called a drum, 
and then the metal, which is Chinese 
bronze, is slightly laid over the sui’face, 
and the drum tapped underneath with a 
common cane, which causes the metal to 
adhere to the gold size ; it is then care- 
fully drawn out of the drum and hung 
up till dry, then rolled up ; to improve 
the appearance, the hangings are passed 
between two embossing rollers, which 
give the finishing touch. 

Silvering Xiooking-glasses, — 
The metal used is quicksilver. The 
substance employed to make the mer- 
cury or quicksilver adhere to the sur- 
: face of the glass is tin-foil, as thin as 
paper, and which has a strong attrac- 
; tion for mercury. A drop of mercury 
: combines with, the tin-foil, and they 
become one substance, which adheres 
pretty firmly to glass. The glass to be 
silvered is made perfectly clean on both 
sides, particularly on that which is to 
be silvered. If the slightest speck ot 
dirt be allowed to remain on the sur- 
fiico, it will appear very conspicuous 
when the glass is silvered. The tin-foil 
is generally made in sheets about 6 ft. 
long and of various widths, varying from 
10 in. up to 40, the diversity of widths 
being to enable the silverer to cut out 
small pieces suitable to various-sized 
glasses. For larger sizes, the foil is 
generally made to order, and of a greater 
thickness than for smaller glasses. A 
sheet of tin-foil being unrolled, is laid 
down fiat, and cut to the same shape as 
the glass, but an inch larger each way. 
It is then laid down as smoothly as pos- 
sible 0 ^ the silvering stone, which a 
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very large and carefully-prepared slab 
oi slate, porphyry, or marble, perfectly 
flat and smooth. The foil is worked out 
level and smooth on the silvering stone 
by means of a smooth wooden roller, 
which ‘IS worked over it in every di- 
rection. The silverer pours some mer- 
cury into a wooden bowl, and then, by 
means of an ii-on ladle, pours the mer- 
cuiy over the whole surface of the foil 
till every part is covered. The glass 
plate is then laid upon the liquid mer- 
cury; but it is not laid at once flat 
down on it, being made to slide on the 
edge of the glass flrst coftiing in contact 
with the mercury. As it is slid along, 
it pushes before it the greater part of 
the mercury, because the edge of the 
glass almost scrapes along the foil as it 
passes, that all air-bubbles and impuri- 
ties may be pushed off, allowing only a 
thin film of very pure mercury to re- 
main between the glass and the foil. 
In this much cai*e and delicacy are re- 
quired. It is a matter of some difficulty 
to clean the glass so perfectly as not to 
show any marks or streaks after it is 
silvered. It is often necessary to re- 
move it from the foil two or three 
times after it has been laid down, to 
wipe off specks of dirt which are visible 
when the glass is silvered, however 
difficult of detection they may pre- 
viously be ; this is especially the case 
in damp weather. This renders it ne- 
cessary that the foils for large glass, 
which necessarily require a longer time 
than small ones to perform the different 
processes, should be thicker than those 
for smaller; for such is the attraction 
between the mercury and the foil, that 
if a glass, after having been removed for 
further cleaning, is not speedily re-' 
ulaced on tne* mercury, the latter will 
combine with the foil, and give it a rot- 
tenness which will prevent its adhesion 
to the glass ; the thicker the foil, the 
less this is likely to occur. When the 
glass is properly placed on the tin-foil, 
and it is ascertained that all specks and 
air-bubbles are removed, it is covered 
almost in every part by heavy iron or 
leaden weights; so that a large glass 
will have several hundredweight press- 


ing upon it. This pressure is to force 
out from between the glass and the foil, 
as much mercury as possible, so that 
the thinnest film only shall remain be- 
tween them. To efiect this more com- 
pletely, the silvering stone is made to rest 
on a swivel underneath, by which it can 
be made either perfectly horizontal, or 
thrown into an inclined position. While 
the glass is being laid on the foil, the 
silvering stone is horizontal, to prevent 
the mercury from flowing off ; but when 
the superfluous mercury is to be drained 
off, the stone is made to assume an 
inclined position, so as to ensure one 
general direction for the flow of the 
mercury. A hollow groove runs round 
the sides of the stone, into which the 
mercury flows as it is forced out from 
between the glass and the foil. A 
pipe, descending from one corner of 
this trough, conveys the mercury into a 
bottle placed beneath to receive it. Al- 
though an immense weight of mercury 
must he poured on the foil for the silver- 
ing of a large glass, yet the quantity 
which actually remains between the glass 
and the foil is extremely small. The 
glass, with the weights upon it, is allowed 
to remain in the inclined position for 
several hours, or, if the glass is large, it 
is allowed to remain until the next day, 
in order that as much as possible of the 
mercury may be pressed out before the 
weights are remo%’'ed. On the removal 
of the weights, one end of the glass is 
tilted up and supported by blocks, the 
other end still remaining on the stone. 

I A piece of foil is then laid on the lowest 
corner, to draw off the mercury which 
collects in a little pool at the bottom ot 
the glass. In this state the glass re- 
mains from a few hours to 3 or 4 days, 
according to its size. When as much of 
the mercury as possible has drained from 
the glass in this way, the glass is taken 
up, when it is found that the two 
metals have combined together, and in 
the combined state adhere to the glass, 
which neither the one nor the other 
would have done separately. The re- 
moval of the glass from the stone is ef- 
fected in diffei’ent ways, according to i'ts 
si^e. If it is ;qot too wide for the arm^ 
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spaa of the silyerer, he takes it by the 
two edges, lifts it from the stone, and 
places it edgeways oa a shelf or on the 
iloor of the silvering room, resting its 
upper edge against the wall, and allow- 
ing one corner to be lower than the rest, 
so as to hicilitate the draining towards 
that corner. If the glass is long and 
narrow, two men take it up instead of 
one, but, in the same mahnor. If, how- 
ever, the glass is very large, the follow- 
ing mode is sometimes adopted. The 
draining i-oom is situated beneath the 
silvering room, and an opening in the 
floor of the latter is so arranged that a 
portion of tlie silvering table can be let 
down through it, on account of its faci- 
lity of motion round the swivel. By a 
gradual turning of the silvering table, 
the stone and the glass upon it can be 
brought into a nearly perpendicular posi- 
tion. In this position of the glass, seve- 
ral men in the lower room grasp it by 
the edges, and place it against the wall 
of the room, where it is left to drain. 
Wlien the plate is thus placed against the 
wall of the room, it is left to drain for a 
time, varying from one day to several 
days, according to its size, in order that 
any remaining superfluous mercury may 
leave it, and that the foil may become 
still better attached to the surface of the 
glass. When the draining appears to be 
complete, the glass is ready to be applied 
to its intended purpose. The above is 
the process for silvering plate glass. But 
there is an important reason why com- 
mon glass, used for cheaper purposes, 
such as the inferior sort of dressing- 
glasses, cannot be silvered in this way ; 
for any heavy pressure on such glass 
breaks it at once, on account of its thin- 
ness and crookedness. These common 
glasses, w’hich are always small in size, 
are net silvered on a stone, hut on a 
board or flat bos. The foil is cut to the 
requisite size, and laid on the board and 
covered with merciiry, as in the former 
instance. But instead of sliding the glass 
on to the mercury, a piece of clean paper 
is laid on the mercury, and the glass is 
laid on the paper. The silverer now, 
laying one hand pretty firmly on the 
glass, takes hold of the edge of the paper 


with the other, and by a quick motion, 
draws out the paper from between t^ae 
glass and the foil, and with it the greater 
part of the mercury, together with air- 
bubbles and impurities, — leaving the 
glass resting on a thin but brilliant film 
of mercury ; this is a process x-equiring 
much manual dexterity. The common 
glass employed for these purposes is 
always irregularly bent at its surfaces ; 
it is a general rule to silver the concave 
side, -when one side is more concave than 
the other. The crown ghass now made 
is better than that which was produced 
a few years agS, and although it is al- 
ways curved, yet the curvature is pretty 
nearly the same in different tables from 
the same crate. This circumstance as- 
sists the silverer, for each silvered glass 
acts as a weight to another of the same 
size. It is usual to silver a great num- 
ber of the same size at the same time ; 
and as each oae is silvered, it is placed 
flat down on a shelf, or in a shallow box ; 
and on it the others are successively laid 
as they are silvered. The concave side 
of each is silvered, and as the concavity 
is nearly equal in all, each one helps to 
press out the superfluous mercury from 
the one beneath it. The silvering in 
common glasses is seldom found to be so 
perfect as on plate glass, from the im- 
possibility of giving equal pressure in 
every part. 

Silvering Cheap LooJdng - glasses. — 
Place a sheet of glass, previously washed 
clean with water, on a table, and rub the 
whole surface with a rubber of cotton, 
wetted with distilled water, and after- 
wards with a solution of Bochelle salts in 
distilled water, 1 of salt to 200 of water. 
Then take a solution, previously pre- 
'"pared by adding nitrate of silver to am- 
monia of commerce; the silver being 
•gradually added until a brown precipi- 
tate commences to he produced ; the 
solution is then filtered. For each square 
yard of glass take as much of the above 
solution as contains 20 grammes, about 
309 grains, of silver, and to this add as 
much of a solution of Rochelle salt as 
contains 14 grammes of salt, and the 
strength of the latter solution should be 
so adjusted to that of the silver solution 
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that the total •w'eight of the mixture 
alcove Rieatioued may he 60 grammes, 
la a minute or two after the mixture is 
made it becomes turbid, and it is then 
immediately to be poured over the sur-' 
face of the glass, which has previously 
been placed on a perfectly horizontal 
table, but the plate is blocked up at one 
end, to give it an inclination about 1 
in 40 ; the liquid is then poured on in 
such a manner as to distribute it over 
the whole surface without allowing it to 
escape at the edges. When this is efiected, 
the plate is placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion at a temperature of libout 68° Fahr. 
The silver will begin to appear in about 
2 minutes, and in about 20 or 30 minutes 
sufficient silver will be deposited. The 
mixture is then poured oiT the plate, and 
the silver it contains afterwards reco- 
vered. The surface is then washed lour 
or five times, and the plate set up to dry. 
When dry, the plate is varnished, by 
pouring over it a varnish composed of 
gum dammar, 20 parts ; asphalt or bitu- 
men, 5 ; gutta-percha, 5 ; and benzine, 
75. This varnish will set hard on the 
glass, and the plate is then ready for use. 

Partially Eeslhering Pier Glass. — 
Remove the silvering from the injured 
part, clean the glass, form a w’all of 
beeswax round the spot, pour on it some 
nitrate of silver, and precipitate the 
silver by sugar, or oil of cloves and 
spirits of wine. This does not leave a 
white mark round the prepared place. 

Silvering Curved Glass. — This is a 
French process, used not only for flat 
surfiices, but also for those which are 
curved, or cut into patterns. Dissolve 
600 grains of neutral nitrate of silver in 
1200 grains of distilled water, add 75 
drops of a solution composed of 25 parts' 
of distilled water, 10 of sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia, and 10 of ammonia, sp. 
gr., 980; add also 30 grains of ammonia, 
same sp. gr., and 1800 grains of alcohol 
sp. gr. *85. When clear, the liquor is 
decanted or filtered, and mixture of equal 
parts of alcohol and oil of cassia added 
to the silver solution in the propoi*- 
tion of 1 of the essence of cassia to 15 
of the silver solution; the mixture is 
agitated and left to settle, then filtered. 


Before pouring upon the glass surface or 
into the glass vessel to be silvered, the 
solution is mixed with l-78th its bulk of 
essence of cloves, 1 part oil of cloves, 
3 parts alcohol. The glass is thoroughly 
cleaned, and the silver solution applied 
and warmed to« 100° Fahr. for about 
3 houi’s ; the liquid is poured oil], and 
the silver deposit washed, dried, and 
varnished. 

Silvering Glass^ Brayton^s Process . — 
A mixture is made of 1 oz. of cora’sely 
pulverized nitrate of silver, -J oz. spirits 
of hai'tshorn, and 2 oz. of water ; which, 
after standing for 24 hours, is filtered, 
the deposit upon the filter, which is 
silver, being preserved, and an addition 
is made thereto of 3 oz. of spirits of wine, 
at 60° above proof, or naphtha ; from 20 
to 30 drops of oil of cassia are then added ; 
and, after remaining for about 6 hours 
longer, the solution is ready for use. 
The glass to be silvered with this solu- 
tion must have a clean and polished sur- 
face; it is to be placed in a horizontal 
position, and a wall of putty or other 
suitable material formed around it, so 
that the solution may cover the surface 
of the glass to the depth of from -J- 
to of an inch. After the solution has 
been poured on the glass, from 6 to 12 
drops of a mixture of oil of cloves and 
spirits of wine, in the proportion of I 
part, by measure, of oil of cloves to 3 
of spirits of wine, are dropped into it at 
different places; or the diluted oil of 
cloves may be mixed with the solution 
before it is poured upon the glass ; the 
more oil of cloves used, the more rapid 
will be the deposition of the silver ; but 
the operation should occupy about 2 
hours. When the required deposit luis 
been obtained, the solution is poured off; 
and as soon as the silver on the glass is 
perfectly dry, it is varnished with a com- 
position formed by melting together 
equal quantities of beeswax and tallow. 
The solution, after being poured off, is 
allowed to stond for 3 or 4 days, in a 
close vessel, as it still contains silver, .and 
may be again employed alter filtration, 
and the addition of a sxxlHcicnt quantity 
of fresh ingredients to supply the place 
of those which hare been used. About 1 8 
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grains of nitrate of silver are used for 
each sq^nare foot of glass; hut the 
quantity of spirit varies somewhat, as 
its evaporation depends upon 1*^® 
perature of the atmosphere, , ® 

Oration of the process. By the addition 
of a small quantity of oil of carraway or 
thyme, the colour of the silver may he 
varied. The oil of cassia purchas^ ot 
different manufacturers varies in quality ; 
therefore on being mixed with the solu- 
tion it must be filtered previous to 


Silvering Large Mirrors for Fhotogra- 
p7iV.— Dissolve 150 grains of nitrate 
of silver in 6 oz. of distilled water, 
and to this add ammonia, drop by drop, 
until the precipitate at first thrown 
down is redissolved. Now, having made 
a solution of caustic potash, in the pro- 
portion of oz. of the potash to 50 oz. 
of water, add 15 oz. of this to the above 
solution of silver ; and add ammonia as 
before, until the deep-brown precipitate 
ao-ain thrown down is redissoived. Now 
add 29 oz. of distilled water, after which 
allow some solution of nitrate of silver 
to be dropped in, gently stirring all the 
while with a glass rod, until a precipi- 
tate begins to be formed. Previous to 
the immersion of the glass to be silvered, 
dissolve 1 oz. of sugar of milk in 10 oz. 
of water. This must be filtered and 
kept in a separate bottle. Have ready a 
clean glass vessel of a size sufficient to 
contain the glass plate to be silvered; 
when everything is ready, mix together 
the silver solution with that of the sugar 
of milk, in the proportion of 10 of the 
former to 1 of the latter. Lower the 
glass down in the solution until it is a 
little distance from the bottom, and allow 
it to remain there for a period of time, 
varying from 16 minutes to 4 hours, 
according to the thickness of the coating 
of silver desired. After removing it 
from the bath, wash with distilled water, 
and, when dry, polish by means of a solt 
pad of cotton-velvet charged with rouge. 
An intensely brilliant surface may be 
thus obtained on both sides of the glass 
plate. Make a 3-grain solution of am- 
m of silver. Render it 

slightly turbid b;^ excess of nitrate of 


silver, and then filter it. Just before 
usino* it add to each ounce of the fore- 
going solution 2| gMins of Rochelle salt, 
immerse the glass as before, and expose 
to a subdued light while it remains in 
the bath. In about 2 hours the deposit 
of-silver will he sufficiently thick. ^ 
Silvering Mirrors. — ^Ten grains ot 
pure nitrate of silver to 1 oz. of distilled 
water; add careful^, drop by drop, 
strong ammonia, until the brown preci- 
pitate is redissolved. When adding the 
ammonia keep stirring with a glass rod. 

In another bottle make a solution of 10 
o-rains of pure crystallized Rochelle salt 
to 1 oz. of distilled water; then, when 
you have all ready, pour on sufficient to 
cover all the glass, using two-thirds of 
the silver solution, and one-third of the 
Rochelle salt. The mirror can be pre- 
pared well by cleaning it with a little 
wet rouge, and polished dry with a 
wash-leather ; then warm the glass before 
the fire, or by letting it lie in the sun, 
to about 70 or 80°, Pour on the solution 
as described above, and let it stand in the 
warm sunshine half an hour or an hour. 
When silvered, pour on it some clean soft 
or distilled water, and while still wet 
wipe it very gently all over with a little 
soft wadding, wet ; this will take off all 
the roughness, so that it will take but 
little rubbing with the rouge leather to 
polish it. When perfectly dry it is easily 
rubbed up to any exquisite polish. 

To Silver Glass Specula.— Prepare 
three standard solutions. Solution A 
Crystals of nitrate of silver, 90 grains ; 
distilled water, 4 oz.; dissolve. Solu- 
tion B— Potassa, pure by alcohol, 1 oz. ; 
distilled water, 25 oz. ; dissolve. Solu- 
tion C— Milk-sugar, in powder, |oz. ; 
'distilled water, 5 oz. Solutions A and B 
will keep in stoppered bottles for any 
length of time; solution C must be 
fresh. , 

Tlie Silvering Fluid , — ^To prepare suf- 
ficient for silvering an 8-in. speculum, 
pour 2 oz. of solution A into a glass ves- 
sel capable of holding 35 oz. Add, drop 
by drop, stirring all the time with a glass 
rod, as much liquid ammonia as is just 
necessary to obtain a clear solution of the 
grey precipitate first thrown down. Add 
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4 oz. of solution B.‘ The brown-black 
precipitate formed must be just redis- 
solved by the addition of moa-e ammonia, 
as before. Add distilled water, until the 
bulk reaches 15 oz., and add, drop by 
drop, some of solution A, until a ga*ey 
precipitate, which does not redissolve 
after stirring for three minutes, is ob- 
tained ; then add 15 oz. more of distilled 
water. Set this solution aside to settle. 
Do not filtei'. When all is ready for im- 
mersing the mirror, add to the silvering 
solution 2 oz. of solution C, and stir 
gently and thoroughly. Solution C may 
be filtered. ** 

To jPrepare the Speculum , — ^Procure a 
circular block of wood, 2 inches thick, 
and 2 inches less in diameter than the 
speculum. Into this should be screwed 
three eye-pins, at equal distances. To 
these pins fasten stout whipcord, making 
a secure loop at the top. Melt some pitch 
in any convenient vessel, and, having 
placed the wooden block, face upwards, 
on a level table, pour on it the fluid pitch, 
and on the pitch place the back of the 
speculum, having previously moistened 
it with a little spirits of turpentine, to ' 
secure adhesion. Let the whole rest until 
the pitch is cold. 

To Clean the Speculum . — Place the 
speculum, cemented to the circular block, 
face upwards, on a level table ; pour on 
it a small quantity of strong nitric acid, 
and rub it gently all over the surface 
with a brush made by plugging a glass 
tube with pure cotton-wool. Having 
perfectly cleaned the surface and sides, 
wash well with common ■ water, and 
finally with distilled -water. Place the 
speculum, face dowwards, in a dish con- 
taining a little rectified spirits of wine,^ 
until the silvering fluid is ready. 

Silvering Glass Globes. — 1. Take 
J oz. of clean lead, and melt it with an 
equal weight of pure tin; then imme- 
diately add i oz. of bismuth, and carefully 
skim off the dross ; remove the alloy from 
the fire, and before it grows cold add 5 oz. 
of mercury, and stir the whole well to- 
gether ; then put the fluid amalgam into 
a clean glass, and it is fit for use. When 
this amalgam is used for silvering, let it 
be first sti-ained through a linen rag; 


then gently pour some ounces thereof 
into the globe intended to be silvered : 
the alloy should be poured into the globe 
by means of a paper or glass funnel 
reaching almost to the bottom of the 
globe, to prevent its splashing the sides ; 
the globe should be turned every "vvay very 
slowly, to fasten the silvering, 2. Make 
an alloy of 3 oz. of lead, 2 oz. of tin, and 
5 oz. of bismuth ; put a portion of this 
alloy inio the globe, and expose it to a 
gentle heat until the compound is melted ; 
it melts at 197° Fahr. ; then by turning 
the globe slowly round an equal coating 
may be laid on, which, when cold, hardens 
and firmly adheres. This is one of the 
cheapest and most durable methods of 
silvering glass globes internally. 3. Ni- 
trate of silver, 1 oz. ; distilled water, 1 
pint ; strong liquor ammonia, sufficient 
quantity, added very gradually, to first 
precipitate and then redissolve the sil- 
ver; then add honey, | oz. Put suf- 
ficient quantity of this solution in the 
globe, and then place the globe in a 
saucepan of water; boil it for 10 to 
30 minutes, occasionally removing it 
to see the effect. 

Silvering Brass. — 1. Take | lb. of cy- 
anide of potassium and ^ oz. of nitrate of 
silver; dissolve all the cyanide in 16 oz. 
of distilled or boiled water, and the silver 
in a similar quantity in another vessel. 

' Into the vessel containing the silver 
throw a spoonful of common salt; stir 
this up well with a clean piece of wood 
and let it settle; dissolve some salt in 
water, and after the silver solution is 
settled mix a few drops of the salt water 
in it. If there is any cloudiness formed 
it proves that all the silver is not thrown 
down, and more salt must be added, and 
then stir and allow to settle. If the addi- 
tion of salt water has no effect, the water 
may be decanted off, carefully preserving 
the white deposit. Now pour some boil- 
ing water on this deposit; let it settle, 
and pour off as before. Bo this at least 
three times ; pour off as dry as possible, 
and add about a pint of clean water, and 
then, by § oz. at a time, the cyanide so- 
lution, till all the white precipitate is 
dis^lved; add enough water to make 
half a gallon. Stir well after each 
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addition of cyanide solution. If on 
dipping the article, which must he well 
cleaned with hrick-dust and water, into 
this solution the silver deposits on im- 
mediately and in a dark powder, it must 
he weakened hy adding more water ; if 
it coats slowly, more white precipitate 
must be prepared, washed, and added to 
it. This must also be done when the 
solution is getting short of silver. It 
works best at about 60 or 70 degrees of 
heat ; a dry, warm room suits the opera- 
tion. Brass and copper only can he sil- 
vered; other metals i-equire a battery. 
This method gives a beautiful result 
when the work is polished and burnished. 
2. Clean the articles thoroughly, and 
then immerse them for a few seconds in 
a solution of cyanide of silver, which will 
plate them without any further trouble. 

Silvering eor Barometer and 
Thermometer Scales. — ^Take f oz. of 
nitrate of silver ; dissolve in half a tea- 
cupful of cold water ; add | lb. of cream 
of tartar, with lb. of common salt, 
beaten onground fine. Mix and stir well 
together, adding water until it attains 
the consistence of a thick paste. Now lay 
the scale on a board, the brass or copper 
being previously well cleaned and cast 
off from fine sand-paper ; rub the silver- 
ing on with your hand until it attains 
the appearance of silver, which will be 
a minute or so ; now take the work 
off the board and rub a little wet whit- 
ing over it, wash out in clean cold water, 
and dry in saw-dust. If varnished with 
a thm coat of white hard varnish, re- 
duced in spirits of wine, this will last 
for years. The above quantity of sil- 
vering used with cai*e will silver six 
dozen bre-wers’ thermometers, 14 in. 
long. ^ 

Oxidizing Silver Articles. — Oxidize 
silver-plated articles by di.ssolving sul- 
phate of copper, 2 dwts. ; nitrate of pot- 
ash, 1 dwt, ; and muriate of ammonia, -2 , 
dwts.; in a little acetic acid. Apply 
with a camel-hair pencil ; but warm the 
article first, and expose the article to the 
fumes of sulphur in a closed box ; the 
parts not to be coloured must be coated 
tv'ith wax. 

Silvering Poiocfer.-— Take 40 grains of 


silver dust ; cream of tartar, 3 drams ; 
common salt, 2 ; and 40 grains of powdfti* 
of alum. Polish any silver articles with 
this powder and a soft leather. ' 

' Silvering Powder for Coating Copper . — 
Nitrate of silver, 30 grains; common 
salt, 30; cream of tartar, 3| drams. 
Mix, moisten with water, and apply. 

Silvering hy Heat. — Dissolve 1 oz; of 
silver in nitric acid ; add a small quan- 
; tity of salt ; then wash it and add sal 
; ammoniac, or 6 oz. of salt and white 
vitriol; also | of an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate ; rub them together till they 
form a paste. ^Rub the piece which is 
to be silvered with the paste, heat it till 
the silver runs, after which dip it in a- 
weak vitriol pickle to clean it. 

Mixture for Silvering. — Dissolve 2 oz, 
of silver with 3 grains of corrosive sub- 
limate ; add tartaric acid, 4 lb. ; salt, 8 
quarts. 

Platenizing Silver, — Place some plati- 
num in a small quantity of aqua-regia 
or nitro-muriatic acid, and keep it in a 
warm place a few days, it will dissolve. 
As soon as it has dissolved, evaporate the 
liquid at a gentle heat until it is as thick 
as honey, so as to get rid of the excess of 
the nitric and muriqtic acids. Add a 
little water, and it is ready for use. A 
dozen drops of this solution goes a long 
way in platenizing silver. The opera- 
tion is performed in a small glass or 
beaker, covered with a watch-glass to 
keep in the fumes, and placed in a little 
. sand in a saucer, to equalize the heat. 

Varnished Silver Leaf.^Vse first, pre- 
pared ox-gall; next, isinglass; then, 
alum, to kill the former; finish with 
hard white lac. 

Nity'ate of Silver. Add silver to 
*hitric acid, previously diluted writli twice 
its weight of water, in a flask, and apply 
a gentle heat until the metal is dissolved* 
the clear liquor is then separated from 
any black powder which may be pi'esent, 
evaporated, and crystallized. The crys- 
tals are dried by exposure to the air, 
taking care that they do not come in 
contact with any organic substance. 2, 
Dissolve the silver in pure nitric acid 
and evaporate. The nitrate is yielded 
m square anhydrous tables. Dissolve 
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this in distilled water, filter, and evapo- 
rate again, and the nitrate is obtained 
pu^'e. 

To Separate Silver f rom Copper . — 
sulphuric acid, 1 part ; nitric acid, 1 ; 
water, 1 ; boil the metal in the mixture 
till it is dissolved, and throw in a little 
salt to cause the silver to subside. 

.Silvering Cast Iron. — Fifteen grammes 
of nitrate of silver are dissolved in 250 
grammes of watei', and 30 grammes of'' 
cyanide of potassium are added; when 
the 'solution is complete, the liquid is 
poured into 750 grammes of water, in 
which 15 grammes of coi»»mon salt have 
been previously dissolved. The cast iron 
intended to be silvered by this solution 
should, after having been well cleaned, 
be placed for a few minutes in a bath of 
nitric acid of 1 • 2 sp. gr., just previous 
to being placed in the silvering fluid. 

To Brighten Tarnished Jewellery . — 
First wash the articles in this cleansing ! 
solution; — Liquoi potassie, 1 fluid oz.; 
water, 20 fluid oz.; mix. Rinse them 
in cold or warm water, and then im- 
merse them in the following gilders* 
pickle ; — Common salt, t part ; alum, 1 ; 
saltpetre, 2 ; water, 3 or 4 ; mix. Let 
them remain, stirring them now and 
then, until the surfaces assume a bright 
golden appearance. Five minutes at 
most will suffice, less time is generally 
required. Wash them again in cold or 
wai'm water, and dry them with chamois 
leather or in hot boxwood saw-dust. 

JPlating, — 1. Nitrate of silver, 1 part ; 
common salt, 1 ; cream of tartar, 7 ; 
powder and mix. 2. Nitrate of silver, 
1 part ; cyanide of potassium, 3, Both 
are applied oy wetting with a little 
water and rubbing on the article to be 
plated, which must be quite clean. 
Plating done by the ubove will be very 
thin, but it will be silver. 3. Get a 
glazed earthen vessel, put in 1 oz. of 
nitric acid, place it on a slow fire, it 
will boil instantly, and then throw 
in some pieces of real silver ; this 
will be dissolved at once. As soon as 
dissolved throw in a good handful of 
common salt to kill the acid, then make 
into a paste with common whiting. The 
article req^uired to be silvered to be 


cleaned from grease and dirt, and the 
paste to be applied with a little water 
and wash-leather. This will keep for 
years. 

Frosted Silver. — ^Dip the article in a 
solution of nitric acid and water, half 
and half, for a few minutes, then wash 
well in clean water and dry in hot saw- 
dust, When thoroughly dry brush the 
saw-dust away with a soft brush, and 
burnish the parts required to be bright. 
Silvering Clock Dials. — Rub the dial 
with a mixture of muriate of silver, 
tartar, and sea-salt, and afterwards rub 
off the saline matter with water. This 
silvering is not durable, but it may be 
improved by heating the article, and re- 
peating the operation, once, or oftener if 
thought necessary. 

Desilvering. — The following is a liquid 
which will dissolve silver without at- 
tacking coppei', brass, or German silver, 
so as to remove the silver from silvered 
objects, plated ware, &c. It is a mix- 
ture of 1 part of nitric acid with 6 parts 
sulphuric, heated in a water-bath to 
160® Fahr., at which temperature it 
operates best. 

Scouring Articles of Dress. — 
Among the spots which alter the colour 
fixed upon stuffs, some are caused by a 
substance which may be described as 
simple, and others by a substance which 
results from the combination of two or 
more bodies, that may act separately or 
together upon the stuff, and which may 
therefore be called compound. 

Simple Stains. — Oils and fats are the 
substances which form the greater part 
of simple stains. They give a deep' 
shade to the ground of the cloth ; they 
continue to spread for several days ; they 
^(attract the dust, and retain it so strongly 
i that it is not removable by the brush ; 
and they eventually render the stain 
lighter coloured upon a dark ground, 
and of a disagreeable grey tint upon a 
pale or light ground. The general prin- 
ciple of clean dng all spots consists in 
applying to them a substance with a 
sti’onger affinity for the matter com 
posing them than this has for the cloth, 
, and which shall • render them soluble in 
some liquid menstruum, such as water, 
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spirits, naphtlia, or oil of turpentine. 
Alkalies are the most powerful solvents 
of grease ; but they act too strongly upon 
silk and wool, as well as change too 
powerfully the colours of dyed stuffs, to 
be safely applicable m removing stains. 
The best substances for this purpose are ; 
— Soap. 2. Chalk, fullers’ earth, 
soap-stone, or French chalk. These 
should be mixed with a little water into 
. a thin paste, spread upon the stain, and 
allowed to dry. The spot requires now 
to be merely brushed. 3. Ox-gall and 
yolk of egg have the property of dis- 
solving fatty bodies ’without perceptibly 
affecting the texture or colours of cloth, 
and may therefore he employed with ad- 
vantage. The ox-gall should he purified, 
to prevent its greenish tint from degrad- 
ing the brilliancy of dyed stuffs, or the 
purity of whites. Thus prepared it is 
the most precious of all substances 
known for removing these kinds of 
stains. 4. The volatile oil of turpentine 
will take out only recent stains; for 
which purpose it ought to be previously 
purified by distillation over quicklime. 
Wax, resin, turpentine, pitch, and all 
resinous bodies in general, form stains 
of greater or less adhesion, which may 
he dissoh'ed out by pure alcohol. The 
juices of fruits, and the coloured juices 
of all vegetables in general, deposit upon 
clothes marks in their peculiar hues. 
Stains of wine, mulberries, black cur- 
rants, morellos, liquors, and weld, yield 
only to soaping with the hand, followed 
by fumigation with sulphurous acid; 
but the latter process is inadmissible 
with certain coloured stulfs. Ironmould 
or rust stains may be taken out almost 
instantaneously with a strong solution 
of oxalic acid. If the stain is recent, ' 
cream of tartar will remove it. 

Compound Spots . — mixture of rust 
of iron and grease is an example of this 
kind, and requires two distinct opera- 
tions ; first, the removal of the grease, 
and then of the rust, by the means above 
indicated. Mud, especially that of cities, 
is a compound of vegetable remains, and 
of iron in a state of black oxide. Wash- . 
ing with pure water, followed, if neces- j 
sai-y, with soaping, will take away the | 


vegetable juices ; and then the iron may 
be removed with cream of tartar, wnich 
itself must, however, be well washed 
out. Ink stains, when recent, may he 
taken out by washing, first with pure 
water, next with soapy water, and lastly 
with lemon juice ; but if old, they must 
he treated with oxalic acid. Stains oc- 
casioned by smoke, or by sauces browned 
in a frying-pan, may be supposed to con- 
sist of a mixture of pitch, black oxide of 
iron, empyreumatic oil, and some saline 
matters dissolved in pyroligneous aci.d. 
In this case several reagents must be 
; employed to remove the stains. Water 
and soap perfectly well dissolve the ve- 
getable matters, the salts, the pyrolig- 
neous acid, and even the empyreumatic 
.oils in a great measure ; the essence of 
turpentine will remove the rest of the 
oils and all the pitchy matter; then 
oxalic acid may he used to discharge the 
iron. Coffee stains require a washing 
with water, with a careful soaping, at 
the temperature of 120® Fahr., followed 
by sulphuration. The two latter pro- 
cesses may he repeated twice or thrice. 
Chocolate stains may be removed by the 
same means, and more easily. Stains 
which change the colour of the stuff, 
must be corrected by appropriate che- 
mical reagents or dyes. When black or 
brown cloth is reddened by an acid, the 
stain is best counteracted by the appli- 
cation of water of ammonia. If delicate 
colours are injured by soapy or alkaline 
matters, the stains must be treated with 
colourless vinegar of moderate force. An 
earthy compound for removing grease 
spots is made as follows : — Take fullers’ 
earth, freed from all gritty matter by 
settling in water ; mix with J a pound 
of the earth so prepared, J a pound of 
soda, as much soap, and 8 yolks of eggs 
well beaten up with | a pound of puri- 
fied ox-gall. The whole must be care- 
fully triturated upon a porphyry slab ; 
the soda wilh the soap in the same 
manner as Colours are ground, mixing 
in gradually the eggs and the ox-gall 
previously heat together. Incorporate 
next the soft earth by slow degrees, till 
a uniform thick paste is formed, which 
should be made into balls or cakes of at 
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convenient size, and laid out to dry. A 
little of this detergent being scraped off 
vvftili a knife, made into a paste with 
water, and applied to the stain, will 
remove it. PuriHed ox-gall is to be 
mixed with its own bulk of water, ap- 
jdied to the spots, rubbed well into them 
with the hands till they disappear, after 
which the stuff is to be washed with soft 
water. It is the best substance for re- 
moving stains on woollen clothes. The 
redistilled oil of turpentine may also be 
rubbed upon dry clothes with a sponge 
or a tuft of cotton, till the spot dis- 
appears; but it must bji immediately 
afterwards covered with some plastic 
clay reduced to powder. Without this 
precaution, • a cloud would be formed 
round the stain as large as the part 
moistened with the turpentine. Oxalic 
acid may be applied in powder upon the 
spot previously moistened with water, 
well rubbed on, and then washed off with 
pure ' water. Sulphurous acid is best 
generated at the moment of using it. 
If the clothes be much stained, they j 
should be suspended in an ordinary fu- 
migating chamber. For t riding stains, 
the sulphur may be burned under the 
wide end of a small card or paper funnel, 
whose upper orifice is applied near the 
cloth. 

Manipulations. — These consist, first, 
in washing the clothes in clean soft 
water, or in soap-w\ater. The cloth must 
next be stretched on a sloping board, and 
rubbed with the appropriate reagent as 
above described, either by a sponge or a 
small hard brush. The application of a 
red-hot iron a little way above a moist- 
ened spot often volatilizes the greasy 
matter out of it. Stains of pitch, var- 
nish, or oil paint, which have become 
dry, must first be softened with a little 
fresh butter or lard, and then treated 
with the powder of the scouring ball. 
When the gloss has been taken from 
silk, it may. be restored by applying- the 
filtered mucilage of gum tragacanth; 
stretching it upon a frame to dry. 
Kibbons are glossed with isinglass. Le- 
mon juice is used to brighten scaidet 
spots after they have been cleaned. 

Scouring Shawls. — Scrape 1 lb. of soap, 


and boil it down in sufficient water to 
make it a thin jelly. When cold, beat 
it with the hand, and add three table- 
spoonfuls of spirits of turpentine and one 
of spirits of hartshorn. Wash the shawl 
thoroughly in this mixture, then rinse 
in cold water until all the soap is taken 
otf. Next rinse it in salt and water, in 
order to prevent the colours striking. 
Wring the water out, fold between two 
sheets, taking care not to allow two 
folds of the article washed to lie to- 
gether; mangle, and iron with a cool 
iron. 

To Scour Point Lace. — Fix the lace 
in a prepared tent, draw it tight and 
straight, make a warm lather of Castile 
soap, and with a fine brush dipped in, 
rub over the lace gently, and when clean 
on one side, do the same to the other, 
then throw some clean water on it, in 
which a little alum has been dissolved, 
to take off the suds; and having some 
thin starch, go over with it on the 
wrong side, and iron it on the same side 
when dry, then open with a bodkin, and 
set it in order. To clean the same, if 
not very dirty, without washing, fix it 
as before and go over with fine bread, 
the crust being pared off, and when done 
dust out the crumbs. 

To Scour Lace of all kmds. — Get any- 
thing round, of convenient size, say a 
wine bottle, as that will not stain. Wind 
round smoothly and carefully with a 
piece of soft material ; gently sponge 
the dirt away in tepid soapy water, no 
soda to be used; and when clean, and 
before dry, pass through Weak gum 
water. Pick out, and lay in the sun to 
dry. If it is wished to bleach it, rinse 
it in some w^eak chloride of lime water, 
*and expose it to the air. It must be 
very weak, or it will seriously damage 
the lace. Starch it and expose it ; then 
boil and starch, and expose again if not 
white enough. 

" Beoiving Sable and other Furs. — Tho- 
roughly sprinkle every part with hot 
flour and sand, and well brush with a 
hard brush. Then beat with a cane, 
comb it smooth with a wet comb, and 
press carefully with a warm iron. For 
ermine use plaster of Paris instead of 
y 
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&om and sand, and treat in tlie same 
.way. 

Taniimg*. — ^The skin of an animal 
must be carefully cleansed of hair, fat, 
and dirt, washed with lime watex*, and 
then with water containing a small quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol *, it is then immersed 
in an infusion- of oak bark, or other 
astringent vegetable matter containing 
tannic acid. The pi'ocess is a slow one ; 
thick hides require 12 to 18 months’ 
px’eparation for the market ; whilst thin 
leather, to be dressed for such purposes 
as the uppers of boots, take 3 or 4 weeks. 

Tanning hj the Decoction of Bark . — 
Fill a boiler of copper, or any other metal 
that does not stain or colour the liquor, 
half full with ground oak bark, and pour 
water upon it^ up to the brim. The 
whole is then to be boiled for 3 hours, 
till the tanning principle is completely 
extracted. The liquor is then to run olf 
by a cock into pits, where it stands to 
cool. The hides are put into the liquor, 
and handled frequently, by taking them 
out and putting them in again, because 
the liquor is too powerful for them to 
remain long at a time in the first stages 
of tanning. They are then to be removed ! 
to fresh liquors from time to time as the 
old is weakened, until the operation is 
complete. If leather is required wdth a 
lighter colour or bloom, a small quantity 
of the dust of bark is mixed with the 
liquor. Besides bark, oak chips and oak 
saw-dust may be used ; and the barks of 
most trees that produce hiird wood have 
a tanning principle in them. The young 
shoots from the roots of oaks, and the 
superfluous twigs or branches, may be 
lopped oif, so as not to injure the trees. 
These, wdien cut in proper season, may 
be chopped and gi*oiind, and boiled with^ 
bark, and will produce a strong tanning 
liquor. The trunk, roots, limbs, biunches, 
and leaves of the oak, whether tree, pol- 
lard, coppice, or undei’wood, possess tan- 
ning properties in a sufficient quantity 
to be employed wdth advantage for tan- 
ning, by reducing them to chips or saw- 
dxist, and then boiling and using them in 
the following way ; — , 

To Tan Calf or other Thin Skins, put 
cwt, of the limbs or branches, chopped 


as above mentioned, into a copper con- 
taining about 60 galls, of water, and boil 
till the water be reduced to from 35 to 
40 galls. ; draw off the decoction. Now 
add to the same limbs or branches 40 
galls, of water, and again boil till the 
water be reduced to about 25 galls. The 
liquor thus produced by the second boil- 
ing is usei as a weak ooze, in the first 
process of immersing the calf-skins after 
they come from the scouring beam. The 
decoction first produced is next to be 
used in the same way. 

To Tan Bides, take 1 cwt. of the 
limbs or branolies, and f of a cwt. of oak 
saw-dust — the sooner the latter is used 
after being made the better — and ^ of a 
cwt. of the root; boil in 80 galls, of 
water, till reduced to from 50 to 60 galls. 
Draw off the decoction, and put it aside 
for use. To the materials left in the 
copper add GO galls, of water, and again 
boil till reduced to from 30 to 35 galls. 
The liquor produced by this second boil- 
ing is to be employed in the first stage 
of tanning hides after they come fx*om 
the beam ; and afterwards the decoction 
first produced is to be employed. The 
skins and hides having undergone the 
before-mentioned processes, add as much 
oak bark or tan liquor, or both, to the 
respective decoctions as is necessary to 
complete the tanning. The quantity of 
eacli will vary according to the strength 
of such decoctions; v.diich strength will 
depend on the age and size of the tree, 
and other circumstances. 

Sheepskins. — Sheep-skins used for 
purposes such as gloves and book- 
covers, and wffiich, when dyed, are con- 
verted into mock-morocco leather, are 
dressed as follows ; — They are first to be 
soaked in water and handled, to separate 
all impurities, which may be scraped off 
by a blunt knife on a beam. They are 
then to be hung up in a close warm room 
to putrefy, this putrefaction loosens 
the wool, and causes the exudation of an 
oily and slimy matter, all which are 
to be removed by the knife. The skins 
are now to be steeped in milk of lime, to 
harden and thicken; here they remain 
for a month or six weeks, according 
to circumstances, and, when taken out,^ 
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they are to be smoothed on the fleshy 
skW by a sliarp knife. They are now to 
be steeped in a bath of bran and water, 
where they , undergo a partial feiiiienta- 
tion, and become thinner in their sub- 
stance. The skins, now called pelts, are 
ro be immersed in a solution of alum and 
e.ommon salt in water, in the proportion 
of 120 skins to 3 lbs. of alum and 5 lbs, 
of salt. They are to be much agitated 
tn this compound saline bath, m order to 
i>ecome firm and tough. From this bath' 
they are to be removed to another, com- 
posed of bran and waiter, ^yhere they re- 
main until they become quite pliant, by 
a slight fermentation. To give their 
upper surfaces a gloss, they .are to be 
trodden in a w'ooden tub, writh a solution 
of yolks of eggs in water, previously w^ell 
beaten up. When this solution becomes 
transparent, it is a proof that the skins 
have absorbed the glazing matter. The ' 
.pelt may now be said to be converted 
into leather, wdiich is to be drained from 
moisture, hung upon hooks in a w’arm 
apartment to dry, and smootlied over 
with warm band-irons. To preptire sheep 
■leather for various elegant purposes, by 
drying ; the skins, after being taken from 
the lime bath, are to be immersed in an- 
other, composed of dog and pigeon dung 
dissolved by agitation in waiter; here 
they remain until the lime is separated, 
and until the skins have attained the 
state of- soft pliable pelt. To dye this 
pelt red, the skins are to be washed and 
scw’ed into bags, and stuffed with clip- 
pings and sharings of leather, or any other 
oonvenieut substance, and immersed wdth 
the grain side outwards in a bath of 
alum and cochineal of the temperature 
of or 180° Falir., wdiere they are to 
be agitated until they are sufficiently 
dyed. Each bag is now to be transfeiTed 
to a sumach bath, where they receive 
consistency and tenacity. From this 
bath it is customary to remove the skins, 
and to plunge them into a safirou one, to 
improve their colour. To dye these skins 
black, the washed pelt is first immersed 
in the sumach bath, and then to be 
rubbed over on the grained side by a stiff 
brush dipped in a solution of acetate, or 
pyrolignite of iron. To give these skins 


the grain and polish of morocco leather, 
they are first oiled and then rubbed on a 
firm board by a convex piece of solid 
glass, to which a handle is attached. The 
leather being now rendered more com- 
pact, is rubbed or pressed hard by a 
sharply -grooved boxwood instrument, 
shaped' like the glass one just de'seribed. 
Lamb and' kid skins are dressed, tanned, 
and dyed in a similar manner. 

Morocco Leather, — Goat or sheep 
skins are to be cleansed, have their hair 
removed, and to be limed as in the be- 
fore-mentioned processes. They are then 
to undergo a jiartial fermentation by a 
bath of bran and water, and afterwards 
to bo immersed in another bath of white 
figs and water, where they are to remain 
for five or six days. It is now necessary • 
to dip them in a solution of salt and 
water, to fit them for dyeing. To com- 
municate a red colour, the alum and 
cochineal bath is to be used for sheep- 
skins ; for black, sumach and ii'on liquor, 
as before ; and for yellow, the bath is to 
be composed of alum and the pomegra- 
nate bark. The tanning, dressing, and 
graining arc the same as for sheep-skins. 

Ihissia Leather. — Calf- skins being 
steeped in a -weak bath of carbmate of 
potass and w’ater, are well cleaned and 
scraped, to have the hair and dirt re- 
moved. They are now immersed in an- 
other bath, containing dog and pigeon^s 
dung in water. Being thus freed from 
the alkali, they are thrown into a mix- 
ture of oatmeal and water, to undergo a 
slight fermentation. To tan these hides 
it is necessary to use birch bark instead 
of oak bark; and during the operation 
they are to be fi’equently handled or 
agitated. YvTien tanned and perfectly 
dry, they are made pliable by oil and 
much friction; they are then rubbed 
over gently with birch tefr, which gives 
them that agreeable odour peculiar to 
this kind of leather, and which secures 
them against the attacks of moths and 
'worms. This odour the leather will pre- 
serve for many years ; and on account of 
it Russia leather is much used in binding 
books. The marks or intersecting lines 
on this leather are given to it by passing 
over its grained surface a heavy iron 
T 2 
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cylinder, boun 1 round by wires. To dye 
this leather of a black colour, it is to be 
rubbed over, after tanning, with a solu- 
tion of acetate, or pyrolignite of iron ; 
to dye it red, alum and Brazil wood are 
used. 

Another .Fiussia Leather. — Deer and 
goat skins are cleaned and dressed in the 
same manner as sheep-skins, and then 
put into a bath of bran in a state of fer- 
mentation with water, for three days. 
Each skin is then put into a wooden tray, 
where, being spread out, it receives a 
portion of a liquor composed of honey and 
water. When the skin has combined 
with this liquid, it is immersed in very 
salt brine for a short time, and is then 
dried. To dye it red, it is to be made up 
in bags, and dip})ed in a bath of cochineal 
water and alkali; it is now to be im- 
mersed in a solution of alum, and then 
tanned with sumach. To give this leather 
a brilliant and more lasting red, it is 
(lipped in an infusion or decoction of 
galls, instead of sumach. When to bo 
(lyed yellow, the berries of buckthorn or 
the flowers of wild camomile are used. 
The graining of this leather is given by 
an iron instrument of great weight, hav- 
ing a number of blunt points. 

Tanning Nets. — Put 1 cwt. of oak 
branches, and 1 cwt. of spent bark, from 
any tannery, into 100 galls, of water, 
and so in proportion for a greater or 
less quantity. After boiling the same 
till reduced to about 80 galls., take the 
branches and spent bark from the cop- 
per, and then immerse as many nets, 
sails, or other articles, as are required, 
into the liquor left in the copper, taking 
care tliat tiiey are completely covered. 
Boil the whole together for about thre^ 
hours, then remove the fire, and allow 
the liquor to get cool ; after which re- 
move the nets, sails, or other articles 
from the furnace, and hang them to dry. 

Tanning Sheep or other Skins with the 
Wool AH fragments of flesh must 
be scrupulously removed with a knife, 
taking care not to cut or bruise the inner 
skin ; then dry with towels, and lay the 
skin on a flat board or slab. With hot 
water, soft-soap, and a hard brush, tho- 
roughly scrub the inside of the skin. 


Crush and mix together 2 oz. of salts of 
tartar and 1 oz. of ammonia, wltbh 
sprinkle on the skin while you scrub it. 
This will free it from grease. After 
well scrubbing the skin, rub it well wdth 
dry saw-dust, and in a few hours it will 
be ready for the tanning 'pickle. This 
preparation consists of 1 lb. of tine oat- 
meal, 8 oz. of corrosive sublimate, 4 oz. 
of saltpetre, and 1 gall, of vinegar. Boil 
the vinegar, and pour it over the solid 
ingredients, stirring the whole briskly 
while in the act of pouring. Let the so- 
. lution get quite cold, and then immerse 
the skin, whicli may be allowed to remain 
and soak for at least two days. Then 
take it out, and strain it tightly over a 
stretcher till it is quite dry. During 
the process of drying, comb, and smooth 
the wool or hair. In the course of a 
week the skin will be ready for use. 

F reserving Small Skins, — They are 
first cleaned and scraped ; they are then 
rubbed over with arsenical soap, pre- 
pared thus; — To 4 lbs. of white curd 
soap add 1 lb. of arsenic and 1 oz. of 
camphor; cut the soap into thin slices, 
and dissolve it in 1 pint of water. 
When melted, add the arsenic and cam- 
phor, stirring them well together, and 
boil again until a thick paste is attained, 
and pour it into jars while hot. Wlien 
cold, tie it up carefully with bladder, 
and it will retain its qualities for years. 

Discolouration of Leather. — In the 
process of tanning, leatlier is made to 
take up tannic and gallic acids; these: 
combine with iron, derived from the 
metallic surfaces of the press, and form 
tannate and gallate of iron, both of them 
black, hence the stained leather. Thiu 
discolouration may be prevented by not 
allowing the iron surlhces to come in 
contact with the wet leatlier. Brass 
moulds would not be open to the same 
objection. 

Tanning Sole Leather, — Wash the hide 
in running water to cleanse from blood 
and' dirt. Then immerse in milk of lime 
for about a week, removing the hide gra- 
dually from a weak to a strong solution. 
The lime kills the grease, and loosens the 
hair and epidermis. Place the hide on a 
convex beam, and scrape off the hair with 
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a blunt two-handled concave knife. Next 
remoYQ all flesh that may be left on the 
hide in flaying, by cutting oiF with a 
vsharp two-handled convex knife. Wash 
the hide in clean water, and it is ready 
for tanning. The bellies and head are 
mostly trimmed off, and tanned for in- 
sole, the butt only being fit for sole lea- 
ther. The tanning liquor is made by 
pumping water upon ground bark, in, 
large piles and letting it stand until it 
has dissolved the tannic acid out of these 
materials. The hide is then immersed in 
this liquor, and gradually removed to 
pits containing stronger and stronger 
liquors, until the tannic acid has pene- 
trated through it. It is then removed to 
other pits called layers, where the hides 
are placed flat on each other, with layers 
of ground bark between, and the pit filled 
up with strong liquor. After they have 
been there some months the process of 
tanning is finished. It is then struck or 
smoothed on the grain side with a blunt 
three-cornered knife, rolled with a heavy- 
roller, and dried. 

Preparing Skins . — Any skin can be 
made white and the coat preserved by 
taking a blunt knife and scraping the 
skin Oil a piece of circular wood, so as to 
get off as much of the flesh and fat as 
possible ; then make a solution of alum, 
salt, and water, 4 salt to 1 of alum, as 
much as the water will contain. Dissolve 
the alum in hot water, when cold 
immerse the skin in it, and in about 48 
hours the skins will be cured. Wash in 
a weak solution of soda and watei’, to 
carry off any fat that may remain. If 
for sheep, or other skins that are thicker, 
a longer time will ])e required. 

DvEixa Leather. — Blue. — 1. Steep 
the leather for a day in urine and indigo, 
then boil it with alum ; or it may be 
given by tempering the indigo with red 
wine, and washing the skins therewith, 
2. Boil elder-berries, or dwarf elder, 
then smear and wash the skins there- 
with, and wring them out; then boil 
the berries as before in a solution of alum 
water, and wet the skins in the same 
manner, once or twice ; dry them, and 
they will be very blue. 

Med . — Wash the skins, and lay them 


2 hours in galls ; then wring them out, 
and dip them in a liquor made with pri- 
vet-berries, alum, and verdigris in water ; 
and lastly in a dye made of Brazil wood 
boiled with ley. 

Fm'ple . — Wet the skins with a solu- 
tion of.roche alum in warm water, and 
when dry again rub them, with the hand, 
with a decoction of logwood in cold 
water. 

Smear the skin with sap- 
green and alum water boiled. 

Bark Green. — Steel filings and sal 
ammoniac, steeped in urine till soft, then 
smeared over the skin, which is to be 
dried in the shade. 

Yellow , — Smear the skin over with 
aloes and linseed oil, dissolved and 
strained, or infuse it In weld. 

JAght -Smear with fustic- 

berries, boiled in alum water; or, for a 
deep orange, with turmeric. 

Sky-colour . — Indigo steeped in boiling 
water, and the next morning warmed and 
smeared over the skin. 

Chamois Leather,. — Generally made 
from sheep or doe skin. After dressing 
and liming, oil well on the grain side, 
beat for several hours in a fulling mill, 
air, oil, and full twice again, or oftener 
if necessary. Ferment or heat in a 
warm room, and scour in a weak alkaline 
ley to remove superfluous oil. Rinse in 
clean water, wring, and finish with a 
stretcher iron. 

Tawed Leather . — Soak and scrape the 
skins, and hang in a warm room until 
the odour of ammonia is given off, when 
the air or wool may be readily removed. 
Soak for several weeks in water and 
quicklime, which must be changed 
several times during that period. Beam, 
* smooth, and trim the skins again, wash 
and soak in a vat containing bran and 
water, where they must gently ferment 
for some weeks. Remove, and place in 
a warm solution of alum and salt, in 
which they must be well worked about. 
Again ferment in bran and water, then 
remove, drain, stretch on hooks, and 
hang to dry in a warmed room. Place 
in' water to soak again, and then tho- 
roughly work about in a mixture of 
the yolkS: .of , eggs beaten to a froth m 
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wntcr ; stretch and hang to dry, smooth 
with a warm iron. To shorten this 
process, after the first soaking in bran 
imd water, the skins may be soaked in 
part of the following mixture largely 
diluted, with water ; — Bissolre 8 lbs. 
alum, and 8 J lbs. common salt, in suifi- 
cient boiling water, add 21 lbs. wheat 
flour, and yolks of 100 eggs, make the 
whole into a paste. 

Taimio Acid. — lilake an infusion of 
galls, precipitate with a concentrated 
solntioE of carbonate of potassa, avoid 
adding an excess of tins solution. W ash 
the precipitate in very cold water, dis- 
solve it with dilute acetic acid, filter the 
solution, precipitate with acetate of lead, 
w'ash the precipitate -with water ; sus- 
pend it in water, and decompose by a 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen ; eva- 
porate the filtered iiq^uid in vacuo, or 
over sulphuric acid. 

Drcssijig Furs and Shins . — If the skin 
has been already dried, soak it in clean, 
aud if possible running, water for 24 
hours, working it with the hands re- 
peatedly during that time, until it be- 
comes Cjuite soft. Remove any small 
pieces of desh or fat which may have 
adhered to the skin, and in the case of 
full-sized tiger-skins, which are very 
thick and stiff behind the neck, pare or 
scrape them down until reasonably thin, 
but with smaller skins this is unneces- 
sary. If the skin is fresh, and has not 
been dried, it need only be Avashed to 
reinoA'e any dust or dirt. Skins which 
have been tanned without being pj-e- 
viously dried ahvays turn out the 
softest, blow prepare the following 

mixture, the quantities given are suffi- 
cient foi* a small tiger-skin, and must be 
proportionately increased or diminished * 
for different sized skins ; — very 
finely powdered, 5 lbs. ; salt, well pow- 
dered, 2 lbs. ; coarse w'heat meal, 2 lbs. 
3Iix the above in a large stoneware 
basin or Avooden bucket, and add gra- 
• dually sufficient sour milk or -sour but- 
termilk to bring it to the consistency of 
cream. HaAung previously allowed the 
I soaked skin to drain until most of the 
moisture has eAmporated, lay it on a firm 
table, with the hair underneath, and 


taking some of the above mixture, rub 
it thoroughly into CA'cry part of the 
flesh side of the skin, using as .much 
force Avith the hands as possible, so as to 
drive the mixture into the pores of the 
skin. Much of the success of the opera- 
tion depends upon giving the skin as 
much rubbing aud handling as possible. 
When it will absorb no more, covei' it 
with a layer of the composition about 
^th of an inch thick, fold it up AVith the 
flesh surfaces together, and the -haii' 
outside, and lay it aside in a cool place. 
The mixture is only to be put on the 
flesh side, not on the hair, hlext day 
open out the skin, add more of the mix- 
ture, rub thoroughly, and fold up as 
before. RepCvUt daily for two days more. 
Now AA'asIi the skin thoroughly in clean 
. water, removing all the composition, 
hang up to drain, and Avhen half dry 
rub in a fresh supply of the mixture, 
and repeat the rubbing daily, adding 
more of the composition when necessary. 
In 5 days from the first Abashing wash 
again, apply fresh mixture, and rub 
once daily for 7 or 8 days more, making- 
in all about 17 days. This should be 
ample for a full-sized tiger-skin, if the 
rubbing has been Avell performed, and, 
indeed, the greater part of the skin 
would be found to be tanned by the 
12th or 14th day, but the skin of the 
neck and head, even when it has been 
pared doAAm, is still A'ery hard and 
tough, and is but sloAvIy acted upon by 
the tanning mixture. For smaller skins 
S or 10 days AA-iii be found sufficient, 
according to the amouiit of rubbing. 
When tanned sufficiently, AAmsh tho- 
roughly in clean Avater repeatedly 
changed, or, Avhat is preferable, in a 
running stream. This AA^ashing must be 
thoroughly done, because if any of the 
salt of the mixture is left in the skin it 
will absorb the , damp on eAmry gloomy 
day, Noav take a strong solution of 
plain alum Avithout salt, and after the 
skin has drained lay it out on a fiat sur- 
face, exposed to the sun if possible. 
Apply the alum solution to the flesh 
side, and let it dry. The skin Avili now 
be found as hard as a board. Roll it up 
into p. tight roll, fur outside; take a 
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mallet and beat it thorouglily until it 
is dess stiff. Open it out, and stretch it 
as follows ; — Get any blunt instrument 
with a rounded edge, a large shoe- 
maker’s rasp does excellently, and, lay- 
ing the skin on the floor, proceed to 
work it from the centre to the sides 
with the blunt end of the tool, steady- 
ing the skin by placing the foot on it, 
•using the tool with the right hand, and 
holding the skin with the left, 'VYhen 
,.^oronghiy w-orked all over, smooth 
with pumice-stone, and it is finished. 
The more the skin is worked the softer 
it will be. 

PijESEPWATiox OP Leather. — The 
extreme heat to which most people ex- 
pose boots and shoes during winter de- 
prives leather of its vitality, rendering 
it liable to break and crack. Patent 
leather particularly is often destroyed in 
this manner. When leather becomes so 
W'arm as to give off the smell of leather, 
it is singed. Next to the singeing caused 
by fire heat, is the heat and dampness 
caused by the covering of rubber. Close 
rubber shoes destroy the life of leather. 
The practice of washing harness in warm 
water and with soap is very damaging. If 
a coat of oil is put on immediately after 
washing, the damage is repaired. No 
harness is ever so soiled that a damp 
sponge will not remove the dirt; even 
when the. sponge is applied, it is useful 
to add a slight coat of oil by the use of 
another sponge. All varnishes and all 
!)iacking containing the properties of 
varnish should be avoided. When har- 
ness loses its lustre and turns brown, 
which almost any leather will do after 
long exposure to the air, the harness 
should be given a new coat of grain 
black. Before using this grain black,* 
the grain surface should be thoroughly 
wuished with potash water until all the 
grease is killed, and after the application 
of the grain black, oil and tallow should 
be applied to the surface- This will not ] 
only fasten the colour, but make the ; 
leather flexible. Harness which is grained 
can be cleaned with kerosene or spirits 
of turpentine, and no harm will result if 
the parts afl’ected are -washed and oiled 
immediately afterward. Vitriol black- 


ing for boots is generally used until 
every particle of the oil in the leather is 
destroyed. To remedy this, the leather 
should be washed once a month with 
warm water, and when about half dry, 
a coat of oil and tallow, or, best of 
all, castor oil, should be applied, and 
the boots set aside for a day or two. 
This T?vrill renew the elasticity and life in 
the leather, and when thus used upper 
leather will seldom » crack or break: 
When oil is applied to belting dry, it 
does not spread uniformly, and does not 
incorporate itself with the fibre, as when 
partly damped with watei*. The best 
way to oil a belt is to take it from the 
pulleys, and immerse it' in a warm solu- 
tion of tallow and oil. After allowing it 
to remain a few moments, the belt should 
be immersed in water heated to 100°, 
and instantly removed. This will drive 
the oil and tallow Q-ll in, and at the same 
time properly temper the leather. 
Harness Folish.-vA oz. glue, l-g- pint 
vinegar, 2 oz. gum arabic, pint black 
ink, 2 drams isinglass. Break the glue 
in pieces, put it in a basin, and pour over 
it about a pint of the vinegar ; let it 
stand until it becomes soft. Put the 
gum in another vessel, with the ink, till it 
is perfectly dissolved ; melt the isinglass 
in as much water as will cover it, which 
may be easily done by placing the cup 
containing it near the fire about an hour 
before you want to use it. To mix them, 
pour the remaining vinegar with the 
softened glue into a saucepan upon a 
gentle fire, stirring it till it is i)erfectly 
dissolved, that it may not burn to the bot- 
tom, being careful not to let it reach the 
boiling point — about 180° Fahr. is the 
best heat. Next add the gum, let it arrive 
at about the same heat again ; add the 
isinglass. Take from the fire, and poiu* 
it off for use. To use it, put as much as 
is required in a saucer ; heat it suffi- 
ciently to make it fluid, and apply a thin 
coat with a piece of dry sponge ; if the 
article is dried quickly, either in the sun 
or by the fii’e, it will have the better 
polish. This answers equally well for 
boots or shoes. 

Wate?^roof Harness Fasie . — Put into 
a glazed pipkin 2 oz. of blaoii resin ; 
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place it on a gentle fire. When melted, 
add 3 02 . of beeswax *, when this is melted 
take it from the fire — add^oz. of fine 
lamp black, and a dram of Prussian 
blue in .tine powder. Stir them so as to 
be perfectly mixed, then add sufficient 
spirits of turpentine to fonn a thin 
paste; let it cool. To use it, apply a 
coat, with a piece of linen rag, pretty 
evenlv all o%’er the liarness ; then take a 
soft polishing brush, and just brush it 
over, so as to obtain a bright surface. 

Boot-top Biquid. — 1. Ihssolve in a 
quart of w'ater 1 oz. of oxalic acid, and 
the same of white vitriol, with which 
sponge the leather, previously washed 
with water, then wash oil' tlie composi- 
tion with waiter, and dry. This is for 
white tops. For browm mix 1 oz. of 
oxalic acid, 1 oz. of spirits of salts, a 
scruple of cochineal bruised, and a pint 
of boiling wuiter, and use as before. 
These mixtures should be labelled poison. 
Also, for brown tops, mix with a pint of i 
skimmed milk, I oz. of spirits of salts, i 
§ oz, spirits of red lavender, 1 oz. of 
gum arable dissolved in wniter, and the 
juice of two lemons. Keep the mixture 
closely corked, sponge the tops wiien dry, 
niid polish with a brush. 2. White — 
Alum, cream of tartar, magnesia, and 
oxalic acid, of each 1 oz. ; salt of sorrel 
and sugar of lead, of e.ach | oz. ; water, 

1 quart. Mix. Browm—Alum, annato, 
and oxalic acid, of each 1 oz. ; isinglass 
and sugar of lead, of each | oz. ; salt of 
sorrel, oz. ; water, 1 quart. Boil for 
10 minutes. 

Driving Belts. — Fat should be applied 
to belts once every three months. They 
should be tivst w'ushed with lukewarm 
•watei*, and then have leather-grease w'ell 
rubbed in. A good leather-grease may 
be made from tish-oil, 4 2 >arts ; lard or 
talloiv, 1 ; colophonium, 1 ; w'ood-tar, 1. 

Varnish for Boots and Shoes. — 1. Take 
a pint ‘of linseed oil, with | lb. of mutton 
suet, the same quantity of beeswax, and 
a small piece of resin. Boil all this 
in pipkin together, and use it when 
milk-wnarm with a hair brush ; two ap- 
plications will make the articles water- 
proof. 2, Common tar made wuirm, and j 
brushed over the soles of boots or shoes ; | 


these are to be pat near the fire, that the 
tar may be absorbed. When this is tfhe 
case, a second, and afteiwvards a third 
may be used with advantage. This is not 
applicable to the upper leathers, though 
it makes the soles very much more dur- 
able, and impervious to moisture, o. 
India-rubber varnish is a valuable artich.* 
to anoint the upper leather of boots and 
shoes. It covers them with a resisting 
varnish; but the lower parts subject to 
wear from contact with the ground arc- 
little benefited by its application. 

Cleaning Harness, or Saddles and 
Bridles. — If harness, wash it perfectly 
clean with warm wmter and soft-soa]'*, 
and wiien dry, aiqiy ncat’s-foot oil and 
black dye, mixed; mix them by adding 
a small quantity of salts of wmrniwood, 
wffien they will be w'ell blackg^d and 
jiliable. Then apply on tlie top^of the 
straps Wrigley’s composition. At the 
same time, by applying the oil and dye 
to the bottom or under parts of the 
strajis, and composition to the toj), they 
wall always he pliable, and have a good 
polish on the top. If a riding saddle, 
wnish in cold waiter and soft-soap until 
free from dirt ; then apjily soft-soap 
with a woollen cloth — about twm table- 
spoonfuls wmiild be enough fora saddle — > 
which will dry in. If the saddle is to have 
a yellow’ aiipearance, infuse a penny- 
worth of hay saffron in about four or 
five table-spoonfuls of water, and apply 
before the soft-soap; then rub on to a 
piece of woollen cloth, or a brush, a piece 
of beeswax, and finish the saddle off with 
it, rubbing till a good jJolish is obtained. 

Blacking for Harness. — 1. Treacle, 
4 lb., lampblack, 1 oz. ; yeast, a spoon- 
ful ; sugar-candy, olive oil, gum traga- 
"canth, and isinglass, each 1 oz. ; and a 
cow’^s gall. Mix with tw'o pints of stale 
beer, and let it stand before the fire for 
an hour. 2. I’reacie, S parts ; lanif)- 
biack, 1 ; siveet oil, 1 ; gum arabic, 1 ; 
isinglass, 1 ; w’ater, 32. A];)ply heat to 
the w'hole ; wiien cold, add 1 oz. s 2 )irits 
of wine, and apply with sponge. If it 
should get hard, jiiace the bottle in w’arm 
water a short time. 

Harness Composition. — Pat into a 
glazed pipkin 2 oz. of black resin ; place 
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it on a gentle fire; when melted, add 
3 cs. of beeswax. When this is melted, 
take it from the fire, add J ox. of fine 
lampblack, and ^ dr. of Prussian bine in 
fine powder ; stir them so as to be pei,’- 
fectly mixed, and add sufficient spirits of 
turpentine to form a thin paste ; let it 
cool. To use it, apply a coat wnth a 
piece of linen rag pretty evenly all over 
the harness ; then take a soft polishing 
brush and brush it over, so as to obtain 
a bright surface. 

To Preserve Leather Driving-bands anA 
Leather Watei'-hose, — Old leather, can 
be partially renovated by being impreg- 
nated with castor oil, and new leather 
can be preserved by the same means for 
a very much longer time than by any 
.process heretofore in use. Old boots 
can be rendered soft and pliable by its 
application, and, unlike other oily ap- 
plications, castor oil does not prevent 
the polish from blackening. Leather 
hose and driving belts for machinery 
treated with castor oil have been found 
to last years longer than ordinarily. 
Belts impregnated with castor oil will 
not slip, and a belt 3 inches wide, 
treated with castor oil, will perform the 
part of a belt 4^- inches wide on which 
the oil has not been used, and where 
the latter would last only from 3 to 5 
years the former would last 10. Old 
fire-hose may be treated with castor oil, 
and rendered as soft as new. An addi- 
tional recommendation to castor oil as a 
preservative of leather is that rats dis- 
like it exceedingly. 

Piecing Leather Straps without Laces. 
— Dissolve best gutta-percha in bisul- 
phide of carbon till it attains the con- 
sistency of thick glue ; it will give a 
cement that will do excellently for 
straps, provided they are not subjected 
to such friction as will make them 
warm. The piecing must be nicely 
spliced, and made so thin at the ends 
that it will not catch ii working ; then 
spread as much of the cement on as will 
cover ; allow it to stand 2 or 3 minutes, 
then warm the splicing over a fire, lay 
them together, and hammer or othei- 
wise press them well. In a 'few minutes 
1:16 piecing will be so firm as to with- 


stand the efforts of two or three men to 
pull it asunder. , ' 

Softening Leather, — Mix - 1 pint of 
boiled linseed oil, 2 oz. of beeswax, 1 oz. 
of Burgundy pitch, 2 oz. of turpentine, 
and melt them tbgether oyer a slow fire. 
The mixture should be well rubbed into 
the leather on both sides, but principally 
op the flesh side. ^ 

Fastening Emery to Leather. — Boi! 
glue veiy thin, add a little milk, I’aise 
the pile of the leather, and put on the 
glue with a brush, afterwards sprinkle 
on the emery, and let it cool. 

Cleaning Puff-coloured Leather. — One 
oz. oxalic acid dissolved in 1 pint water. 
Wash well, and then rub in a little clean 
tallow. 

Boot and Shoe Making. — First get 
patterns. Some leather-sellers will cut 
the shoe or boot out if you take a last ; 
but the surest way is to take an old 
shoe or boot to pieces. Get one the pat- 
tern and size required, put the pieces in 
w'ater to soften them, open them out, 
and lay them on thick paper, and cut 
pieces of paper the size of the leather, 
tack these pieces of leather together 
with small steel tacks, or fasten them 
with paste, that made with rye flour is 
best ; tiien close or stitch them together, 
holding them between the knees with 
clamps. Kext get the last the size of 
the shoe. Procure some insole leather, 
soak in water, place the last on the 
smooth side, mark the leather round the 
size of the last ; then cut the pieces off 
exactly by the mark, place the smooth 
side on the last, tack on with 3 or 4 
tacks, press it close to the last, and 
while wet trim the insole close to the 
j.ast all round. The shape of the shoe 
’depends on this. Trim the rough off the 
bottom of the insole. Some shoemakers 
1 make two slight nicks round the insole, 
one about ^ of au inch from the edge, 
the other about ^ an inch. Putting the 
awl in at one and out at the other of these 
nicks, it will sew' more level, and the 
stitches ai*e not so liable to break their 
hold of the leather. I^iext place the top 
level and straight on the last, get the 
pliers, and pull tight over the toe ; 
drive a tack m the centre of the toe. 
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and one in the heel. Shoemakers gene- 
rally push some bits of leather betwixt 
the last and the top leather on the in- 
step, according to the size of the foot 
round the instep, hlext, tack the top 
all round, then get a piece of top leather 
about an inch broad that will reach 
round the heel. Then place the heel of 
the shoe towards you, holding it on the 
knee with a strap, which goes under 
your foot and oYei* the shoe. Sew round 
the heel first, put the awl in at the 
insole, but not too deep ; sew the narrow- 
piece round tlio heel, leaving enough to 
turn over ; this done, take a bit off the 
edge of the welt, and sew round the 
shoe, putting from 4 to 5 stitches to the 
inch ; keep the welt level while sewing. 
Get a stick, make it flat at one end, 
work it round the shoe between the top 
and the welt ; trim the welt round level, 
cut the leather level round the heel, 
turn the narrow piece of top leather 
over, and fasten down with a few 
stitches. Place the shoe on the rough 
side of the bottom leather, mark round, 
and cut olf. Then put a piece of infe- 
rior leather to finish up the heel, 
'hammer the bottom soles, fill up the 
middle with small bits, put on the sole, 
and tack down. Next stitch the sole 
on ; place the awl through the welt, 
holding the shoe so as to stitch towards 
you ; place the heel on, put the awl be- 
tween the top and the naxTow piece that 
is turned over and through the heel 
pieces; these being sewn on, get the 
:-harp end of the hammei*. and hammer 
round the edge of the sole, and welt 
^vhile they are wet ; this will nuiko the 
:''dge better to finish. Trim the edges 
round when dry, being careful not to 
cut the top leather; scrape round antf 
put ink -on, let the ink ch*y, put the 
eel-ball on, and heat the iron hot 
enough to melt the ball, but not to 
burn the leather ; rub up with a bit of 
old cloth. If required to make the 
bottom smooth, and put a polish on, cut 
a nick in the bottom sole to, let the 
stitches in, then scrajxe the bottom, and 
file it and rub with sand-paper*. 

To Skin and Stuff* Birds.— 

1. Suspend the body by a hook, so that' 


both hands are at liberty. For small 
kinds a common fish-hook will answer, 
■with the barb broken oif, and a cord at- 
tached a foot or two in length. This 
may be inserted among tlie bones near 
the tail after the skin h;is been partly 
detached. Other implements required 
ai-e the following ;■ — A sharp knife, or 
almost any shape ; but a surgeon’s scalpel 
without a jointed handle is the best for 
small kinds, and the common butcher’'^ 
knife which is of similar shape, for large 
ones. Strong, sharp-pointed scissors, 
and for large skins a pair of shear’s is 
often useful. Triangular glovers’ needles 
for sewing up skins ; two or three sizes. 
A pair of spring foi’ceps, sucli as are 
used by surgeons, though not essential, 
are very useful. A tape measure, 3 
to 6 feet long. A fine Sivw, or coarse 
flat file, to notch small bones before 
breaking them, so as to make them 
break evenly, or sharp-edged nippers. 
Large bones may be broken roughly, and 
the ends smoothed off. When a bii’d is 
shot all large holes must be pl ugged with 
cotton or paper, and this also inserted in 
the mouth and throat, so as to prevent 
the flow of blood or other fluids. Blood 
on the feathers may be absorbed by 
sprinkling with plaster of Pains, ashes, 
dust, or sand, shaking off all that does 
not stick ; then make a. cone of papei*, 
large enough to put the bird in, head 
down, and to twist up the other end ovex* 
it, taking care not to injure the tail 
feathers. This will secure smoothness 
of the feathers v/hen the body stilTens. 
In cool weather it is best to postpone 
skinning for 12 to 24 hours, in. order to 
allow the blood to coagulate, so that it 
will not flow so freely, and the fat hard- 
ening also gives less ti’ouble. Obtain 
its exact girth, so tliat it can be stuffed 
out to the same dimensions after'wai'ds. 
Before skinning, put fresh plugs in the 
mouth, nostrils, and large shot-holes. 
Take the measurements and notes re- 
quired. Then make an incision from the 
bi’east-bone down to the tail, net so deep 
as to open the intestinal cavity, and care- 
fully sepai-ate the skin on each side, 
plugging or sewing up any holes acci- 
dentally cut too deep. If blood or fluids 
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rua too freely, absorb them by some dry 
ashtis, plaster, or paper, and use them so 
as to protect the feathers ; if necessary 
keep the fingers ■well powdered. Sepa- 
i-iiting the skin from one side, the leg is 
scon reached ; this must be drawn out 
hj the knee-joint as far as it. can be, and 
tlm tendons cut where they go towards 
tlie foot. Break off the bone within the 
skin, and haring freed that leg treat the 
other in the same way. It is most con- 
venient in small birds to break these 
bones, and also those of the upper wing- 
joint, before beginning to skin, thus hav- 
ing the limbs less in the way. After the 
legs are freed, cut dorm to the tail, and 
separate from the body, leaving some of ' 
the vertebral attached to support the 
feathers. Remove the oil-glands above 
the tail carefully from the skin, then 
Insert the hook in tlio body and hang it up, 
head dov/nwards. The skin is then easily 
peeled off until the wings are reached, 
when it muist be drawn to one side until 
the broken end of the shoulder-bones are 
reached, v/hich may be slipped through 
the muscles, and pulled out as far as pos- 
sible, The muscles must then be cut ulF, 
and this wing being freed, the same pro- 
cess is used for the other. Tlio skin then 
slipis off easily so ffir as the head, which 
if large must be supported, so that its 
weight may not stretch the neck. In 
drawing the skin over the head be care- 
ful not to tear it, and use the finger- 
nails more than the knife. The ear 
membranes are easily drawn out with it, 
and on reaching the eyes the attachment 
of the lids must be carefully separated 
from the eyeball, cutting so as to injure 
neither the lids nor the eyeball, as the 
fluids escaping give trouble. Then cut 
off the back part of the skull, remove the 
brains and the eyes, clean away all re- 
mains from the' skull, and sprinkle oi* 
smear the skin with arsenic, fill the eye- 
sockets and other cavities about the 
head with cotton or other stuffing, and 
draw the skin back to Its original shape, 
If the neck lias dried during the opera- 
tion, it will need moistening before re- 
traction. The second joints of the wings 
now require cleaning. This may be done 
in small bh’ds by carefully drawing tne 
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skin down over the bones, loosening it 
with the finger-nails. Large birds, how- 
ever, need an incision under the wing, 
reaching the whole length of the joint, 
which may be sewed up afterwards by a 
few stitches. Arsenic must be applied 
freely to all these parts. The wing-bones 
must now be connected by a string passed 
through the space between the bones, or 
■ a thread sewed through the ligaments so 
that it cannot slip. Do not draw the 
wings too close together, but leave as 
nearly the natural distance between them 
as is practicable. Cotton or toiv may be 
now ivonnd round the broken ends of the 
wing and leg bones, a roll of it inserted 
in the neck, and enough put in the body 
to fill it out to its natural shape. When 
the legs are tied together no stitches ai'c 
generally necessary to sew up the cut. 
If there are large holes in the skin they 
should be sewed up from the inside before 
putting in the stuffing. In large birds 
it is well to sew on wide strips of rag 
along the inner edges of the cut made in 
the skin, to protect the feathers during 
the opin-atloii of skinning, removing the 
rags afterwards. Very badly-soiled skins 
can, however, be cleaned, and, provided 
they have not lost any feathers, are still 
useful. The bill should generally be tied 
shut by a string passed through the 
nostrils, and the label may be put there 
or on the legs. Very long necks are best 
stuffed by rulliug up a long cylinder of 
paper and passing it down the throat or 
from the inside. The neck may then be 
bent down along the side of the body, and 
the legs bent up so as to make as compact 
a specimen as possible. Having smoothed 
down the feathers, the bird must now b«i 
j^ushed carefully inside a cylinder of stilf 
paper of the proper size, and laid on its 
back to dry. Hanging it up by the bill 
or feet .stretches it too much. If care- 
fully dried it retains a good shape, and 
may be freely handled afterwards. Some 
birds, especially ducks and woodpeckers, 
have the neck so slender that the head 
cannot be drawn through it by skinning 
in the usual manner. In these an incision 
must be made on the most injured side, 
from the. ear down far enough to allow 
thfe head to be cleaned through it. The 
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body may then be skinned as usual, oi’ 
the incision may be continued down the 
neck to the bare space under the wing, 
and the skin taken off without cutting it 
elsewhere. To sew this up requires care 

order to adjust the feathers nicely, 
and the stitches must be taken from 
within outwards. Thsre is much differ- 
ence in the ease wdth which a bird may 
■be skinned, according to the relative 
toughness of skin, and adhesion of fea- 
thers, A hummiug-bird is more easily 
skinned than a pigeon, and those of the 
size of a robin take much less time than 
an eagle. To practise on, the best are 
blackbirds and jays, those not too fat 
being preferable, 

2. A very small proportion of the 
skull-bone, say from the fore part of the 
eye to the bill, is to be left in, as well as 
part of the w'ing-bones, the jaw'-bones, 
and half of the thigh-bones. Everything 
else, flesh, fat, eyes, bones, brains, and 
tendons, are all to he taken away. In 
taking off the skin from the body it wdll 
be well to try to shove in lieu of pulling 
it, to avoid stretching it. Throughout 
the whole operation, as fast as you de- 
tach the skin from the body, put cotton 
immediately betwdxt the body and it ; 
this, will prevent the plumage getting 
dirty. Have close by a little bottle of 
corrosive sublimate, also a little stick 
and a handful or two of cotton. Now^ 
fill the mouth and nostrils with cotton, 
and place it on your knee on its back, 
with its head pointed to your left 
should(?r. Take hold of the knife with 
the two first fingers and thumb, the 
edge upward ; do not keep the point of 
the knife perpendicular to the body of 
the bird, because it wmuld cut the xnne^ 
skin of the belly, and let the bow^'cls out. 
To avoid this lot the knife be parallel to 
the body. Begin on the belly below’’ the 
breast-bone and cut dowm the middle, 
quite to the vent. This done, put the 
bird in any convenient position, and se- 
parate the skin from the body, till you 
get at the middle joint of the thigh. 
Cut it through, and introduce cotton all 
the way on that side, from the vent to 
the hreast-bone. Do exactly the same 
©n the opposite side. Now. place the 


bird perpendicular, its breast resting on 
your knee, wuth its back towards y^ou. 
Separate the skin from the body on each 
side of the vent, and never mind at pre- 
sent the part at the vent to the root of 
the tail. Bend the tail gently down to 
the back, and wdxile your finger and 
thumb are keeping dowm the detached 
parts of the skin on each side of the 
vent, cut quite across and deep, until 
you see the back bone near the oil-gland 
at the root of the tail. Sever the back- 
bone at the joint, and then you have all 
the root of the tail, together w*ith the 
oil-gland, dissected from the body. 
Apply plenty of cotton. Get the skin 
pushed up until you come to where the 
wdng-joints join the body. Apply cot- 
ton, and then cut this joint through, 
and do the same at the other wing ; add 
cotton, and gently push the skin over 
the head, cut out the roots of the ears, 
and continue skinning till you reach the 
middle of the eye ; cut the membrane 
quite through, otherwise you w'ouUl tear 
the orbit of the eye. After this nothing 
difRcult intervenes before arriving at 
the root of the bill; wdien this is effected 
cut aw^ay the body, leaving just a little 
bit of the skull; clean W'cil the jaw-- 
bones, and touch the skull and corre- 
sponding parts with the solution, Now’ 
all that remains to be removed is the flesh 
on the middle joints of the w-ings, one 
bone of the tliiglis, and the fleshy root 
of the tail. Fasten thread to the joints 
of each wing, and then tie them to- 
gether, leaving exactly the same space 
betwixt them as existed tliere wdieu the 
birdw-as entire ; hold the skin opeiiwitii 
your finger and thumb, and apply the 
solution to every part of the inside. 
Neglect the head and neck at present. Fil I 
the body moderately with w-ooi to pre- 
vent the feathers on the belly from being 
injured. Half of the thigh, or in other 
w-ords one joint of the thigh-bone, has 
been cut away. As this bone never 
moved perpendicularly to the body, but 
in an oblique direction, of course as soon 
as it is cut off, the remaining parts of the 
thigh and leg, having nothing to sup- 
port them obliquely, must naturally fa i I 
to their perpendicular. Hence the legs 



iippear considerably too long. To cor- 
rect* this take a needle and thread, ; 
fasten the ends round the bone inside, 
push the skin just opposite to it, and 
then tack up the thiglii under the wings 
with several strong stitches. This will 
shorten the thigh, and render it quite 
capable of supporting the body without 
the aid of wire. Now put in the cotton 
for an artificial body, by means of the 
little stick, and then sew up the orifice 
you originally made in the oelly, begin- 
ning at the vent. Lastly, dip your 
stick into the solution, and put it down 
the throat three or four times, in order 
that every part may receive it. When 
the head and neck are filled with cotton 
close the bill as in nature. Bring the 
feet together by a pin, and then run a 
thread through the knees, by which 
draw them to each other as near as may 
be thought propei*. Add the eyes ; 
adjust the orbit to them as in nature, 

. and that requires no other listener. 
After this, touch the hill, orbit, feet, and 
former oil-gland at the root of the tail, 
with the solution. Procure a common 
box, fill one end of it, about three-fourths 
up to the top, wdtli cotton, forming a 
sloping plane. Make a moderate hollow, 
and place the bird in its right position. 
If it is wished to elevate the wings, do 
so, and support them with cotton. If 
desired to have the tail expanded, re- 
verse the order of the foatners, begin- 
ning from the two middle ones, and 
when dry place them in their true order, ' 
and the tail will preserve the expansion 
given to it. In three or four days the 
feet lose their natural elasticity, and the 
knees begin to stiffen. This is the time 
to give the legs any desired angle, and 
to arrange the toes. When the bird is 
quite dry, pull the thread out of the 
knees, and take away the needle, and all 
IS done. 

3, Previous to skinning take a piece of 
wire of suitable thickness, and measure 
from the centre of bill to tip of toes ; have 
the wire twice that length, and double it 
in two, and point the double end wdth a 
hammer; do not separate them; point 
the other ends with a file. Having put 
in the eyes, and twisted some cotton on 


leg-bones, and filled up the aperture in 
skull with a piece of cork, thrust the 
double end of the wire through the 
cork, and let it enter the base of the 
beak ; twist some cotton or tow round 
the wire to the same thickness and 
length as neck ; then separate and form 
a shoulder on each wire, roll up some 
tow same size and shape as the bird’s 
body, and twdst some thread round it ; 
thrust the wires through the tow body, 
one at each side ; carefully turn the 
skin over your artificial body, in doing 
so place the -wing-bones in their right 
place ; pass the wires through the back 
of the legs, but inside the skin, add a 
little tow if required, sew up the aper- 
ture, and fix on stand by the wires; 
form a piece of wire into same shape as 
a hairpin, and pass under and through 
tail into the body to keep tail up ; tie 
the bill with a piece of thread till it 
sets; give the bird the natural set,, 
fix the wings in the right position, and 
pass a thread with a long needle through 
the body and last joints of wdngs and 
tie, not too tight, and tie tips of same at 
tail. Pay particular attention to the 
eyes, replace stray feathers with a 
needle, and brush down ^Yith a camel- 
hair brush. 

JPrcscrcativa for Bird-shins. — Ground 
alum, 4 parts ; pepper and saltpetre, 1. 

Lubricants. — The friction of the 
parts 111 machinery frequently absorbs a 
large percentage of the power em- 
ployed. Various lubricating materials 
are used to reduce this source of waste. 
When polished steel moves on steel, or 
pewter properly oiled, the friction is 
about one-fourth of its weight ; on copper 
or lead, one-fifth ; on brass, one-sixth, 
•Metals have more friction wdien they 
move on metals of the same kind than 
when on dillerent metals. In wood rub- 
bing upon wood, oil, grease, or black- 
' lead, properly applied, reduces the fric- 
tion two-thirds. Lard, oil, tallow, soap, 
black-lead, French chalk, and combina- 
tions of these substances, are used in 
, different trades. 

Antifriction G-roase. — 1. One part- of 
. fine black-lead, ground perfectly smooth,. 
, with 4 parts' of lard. 2. Dissolve about 
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50 lbs. of soda in o or 4 gallons of boil- 
ing water, then melt in a copper about 
1| cwt. of tallow or palm oil ; after it 
has cooled a little pour in gradually the 
soda, stirring it all the while till it cools. 
3. For cooling necks of shafts, which may 
occasionally be found useful where the 
shafts are not of a proper length, or the 
boaringvS faulty ; 16 lbs. tallow, dissolved 
in a vessel ; 2|- lbs. white sugar of lead. 
"When the tallow is melted, but notboil- 
ing, put in tlie sugar of lead and let it 
dissolve. Then put in 3 lbs. of black 
antimony. Keep stirring the whole mass 
till cold. 

Luhricatmg Composition for Hallway 
Axles . — In a' small boiler dissolve from 
53 lbs. to 60 lbs, of soda in about 3 galls, 
of water. In a GO-gallon boiler, melt 
tallow, and to it add i)alm oil, each in 
quantity, according to season. In sum- 
mer weather, tallow 1 cwt. 3 qrs. : palm 
oil, 1 cwt. 1 qr. In winter, tallow 1 cwt. 
1 qr. ; palm oil, 1 cwt. 3 qrs. In spring . 
or autumn, tallow, 1 cwt. 2 qrs. ; palm 
oil, 1 cwt. 2 qrs. As soon as the mix- 
ture boils, put out the lire, and let tlie 
mi.xture cool down gradually, frequently 
stirring it while cooling. When reduced 
to blood heat, run it oif through a sieve 
into the solution of soda, stirring it well, 
to ensure a perfect mixture of the in- 
gredients. 

Anti-attrition Haste. — ^Lard, 2-?7 lbs. ; 
camphor, 1 oz. ; black-lead, lb. ; rub 
the camphor in a mortar down into 
a ])asto, with a little of the lard ; then 
add the rest of the lard, and the black- 
Kad, and mix thoroughly. 

*1 good Lubricating Oil that will not 
tlilohn. — Talce olive oil, and dissolve it 
in boiling alcohol, add it drop by droji 
to the hot alcohol, until it is no longer 
taken into solution. Upon cooling, it 
null let fall crystals, and leave a consi- 
derable portion still fluid ; the fluid part 
is to be }>oured olf, filtei*ed through a 
piece of v.diite blotting paper, and either 
used in this form, or the alcohol may be 
distilled off for fresh pi’ocesses, and the 
pure lubricating oil which will remain 
can be obtained for oiling watches and. 
delicate machinery. This will not 
oxidize or gum up, and will remain 


perfectly fluid even when exposed to 
great cold. • 

Watchmahc7*s^ Oil. — 1. Take neat’s-foot 
oil, and put into, it some lead shavings in 
order to neutralize the acid contained in 
the oil ; let ifbis stand for a considerable 
time, the longer the better- Oil thus 
prepared never corrodes, or thickens. 
2. Get the best olive oil, stir it up for 
some time with water kept at the boil, 
then, after separation, shake it up in a 
bottle with a little fresh lime, and allow 
them to stand for some weeks in a bottle 
oxj)osed to the sunlight and air, but pro- 
tected from wet and dirt. "When filtered 
off it will be nearly colourless, perfectly 
limpid, and will never tijioken or become 
rancid. 3. ITocuro 1 quart of olive oil, 
put it into a cast-iron vessel capable of 
holding 2 quarts, place it over a slow, 
clear lire, keeping a thermometer sus- 
pended in it,. and wlien the temperature 
rises to 220°, check the heat, never allow- 
ing it to exceed 230°, nor descend below 
212° for one hour, by which time the 
whole of the water and acetic acid will be 
eva})orated ; the oil is then exposed to a 
temperature of 30° to 36° for 2 or 3 
days ; tlien pour the oil on a muslin filter 
to allow tlie fluid portion to run through ; 
lastly, the fluid portion must be filtered 
once or more through newly-prepared 
animal charcoal, coarsely powdered, and 
jdaced on bibulous })a})er in a wire frame 
vrithin a funnel, by Vv hieh operation ran- 
cidity is entirely removed, and the oil is 
rendered perfectly bright and colourless. 

Belgian jintifriciion Metal. • — For 
parts exposed to much friction, 20 parts 
copper, 4 of tin, Q'o of antimony, 0*25 
lead. For parts subjected to great con- 
cussions, 20 parts copper, 0 zinc, 1 tin. 
For surfaces exposed to heat, 17 quarts 
copper, 1 zinc, 0-5 tin, '0*25 lead. In 
making these alloys, mix all the other 
ingredients before adding tlie cojqior. 

Lard OH Hefming. — Agitate the lard 
oil 'with a ley of caustic potash of spe- 
cific gravity 1*2. A sufficient quantity 
is known to have been added when, after 
repose, a portion begins to settle down 
clear. at the bottom ; about 4 to 8 per 
cent, is usually required. After 24 
hours’ repose, the clear supernatant oil 
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is decanted from the soapy sediment and ' 
filtei’ed ; it may be thoronghiy bleached 
by a mixture of bichromate of potassa, 
and sufficient hydrochloric acid to seize 
on all the alkali and liberate the 
chromic acid. 

Galvanising* Iron. — Sheet iron, 
iron castings, and the like, are fii*st 
cleaned and scoured by immersion in a 
bath of -water, acidulated -with sulphuric 
acid, heated in a leaden vessel, or used 
cold in a wooden one, to remove the oxide. 
The pieces are then thrown into cold 
water, and taken out one at a time to be 
scoured with sand and water with a 
piece of cork or the husk of the cocoa- 
nut, the ends of the fibres serving as a 
brush. The pieces are then returned to 
cold water. Pure zinc, covered with a 
tliick layer of sal ammoniac is^ then 
molted in a bath, and the iron, if in 
sheets, is dipped several sheets at a time 
in a cradle or grating. The sheets are 
raised slowly to allow of draining, arc 
then immediately thrown into cold 
. water ; on removal, the v/ork is finished 
by wiping dry. Thick pieces are heated 
in a reverberatory furnace before being 
placed in the bath, to prevent cooling 
the zinc. Chains are similarly treated, 
and on removal from the zinc are shaken 
until cold to avoid soldering of the links 
together. Kails and small articles are 
' dipped in muriatic acid, and dried in a 
reverberatory furnace ; next, thrown 
into zinc covered with sal ammoniac, 
left for a minute, and taken cut slowly 
with an iron skimmer ; they come out 
in a mass soldere<l together, jj^nd to sepa- 
rate them are placed in a crucible sur- 
rounded with charcoal powdei-, then 
heated to redness and shaken about 
until cold for separation. Wire is i*eeled 
through the zinc, into -which it is forced 
to dip by a fork or other contrivance. 
The zinc is melted in a crucible just a 
little beyond tlie point of fusion, and is 
always covered with a thick coat of sal 
ammoniac, for the purposes of prevent- 
ing waste of zinc and preparing the 
metal to be covered. Wrought-iron 
baths welded at the angles succeed 
much better than cast-iron, lined with 
clay* By another system the sheets of 


iron are pickled, scoured, and cleaned 
just as for ordinary tinning. A large 
wooden bath is then half filled with a 
dilute solution of muriate of tin, pre- 
pared by dissolving metallic tin in con- 
centrated muriatic acid, which takes 
2 or 3 days, and 2 quarts of the satu- 
rated solution are added to 300 or 400 
gallons of the water contained in the 
bath. Over the bottom of the bath is 
spread a thin layer of finely-granulated 
zinc, tlien a cleaned iron plate, and so 
on — a layer of finely-granulated zinc 
and a cleaned iron plate alternately, 
until the bath is full ; the zinc and iron, 
together with the fluid, constitute a 
weak galvanic battery, and the tin is 
deposited from the solution, so as to 
coat the iron with a dull uniform 
layer of metallic tin in about 2 hours. 
Whilst this is being done, a -wrought- 
iroii bath, containing fluid zinc, is being 
prepared, the melted metal is covered 
with sal ammoniac, mixed with earthy 
matter, to lessen the volatilization o£ 
the sal ammoniac, which becomes as 
fluid as treacle. Two iron rollers, im- 
mersed below the surffice of the zinc, 
are fixed to the bath, and are driven by 
machinery to carry the plates through 
tlic fluid metal at a determined velocity. 
The plates are now received one by one 
from the tinning bath, drained for a 
short time, and passed at once, still wet, 
through the zinc, by moans of rollers ; 
the plates thus take a regular and 
smooth layer of zme, -vbiich, owing to 
the presence of tin beneath, assumes the 
natural crystalline character, giving the 
plates the well-known moire appear- 
ance. 

Cleaning Galmnized Vessels, — The 
simplest plan is to scour them -with a 
strong solution of hot water and com- 
mon washing soda ; but if used for 
hot water and soap, use best tinned 
vessels, or have them painted, as gal- 
vanized iron attracts soap in such a 
manner as to cause a deposit which is 
disagreeable and unsightly. 

Silvering and Tinning*. — To 
Silver hy Meat, — 1. Dissolve 1 oz. of pure 
silver in aquafortis, and precipitate it 
with common salt ; to which add | lb. of 
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sal ammoniac, the same of white vitviol, 
and I oz. of corrosive snhlimate. 2. Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of pure silver in aquafortis ; 
precipitate it with common salt, and 
add, after washing, 6 oz, of common salt, 
3 oz. each of sanJiver and white vitriol, 
and J oz. of sublimate. These are to 
be ground into a paste upon a fine stone 
with a muiier; the substance to be sil- 
vered must be rubbed over with a suifi- 
cient quantity of the paste, and heated. 
When the silver runs, it is taken from 
the tire, and dipped into weak spirit of 
salt to clean it. 

To Silver in the Cold Way. — 1. 2 dr. 
tartar, 2 dr. common salt, -J dr. of alum, 
and 20 grs. of silver, preci23itated from 
the nitrous acid by copper. Make into a 
paste with a little water. This is to be 
rubbed on the surflxce to be silvered 
with a cork. 2. Dissolve pure silver in 
aquafortis, and precipitate the silver 
with common salt; make this precipi- 
tate info a paste by adding a little more 
salt and cream of tartar. It is applied 
as in the former method. 

To Silver Copper Ingots, — ^The princi- 
pal difficulties in plating copper ingots 
are, to bring the surfaces of the copper 
and silver into fusion at the same time, 
and to prevent the copper from scaling ; 
for which purposes fluxes are used. The 
surface of the copper on which the silver 
is to be fi.xed must be made flat by filing, 
and should be left rough. The silver is 
first annealed, and afterwards pickled in 
%veak spirit of salt ; it is planished, and 
then scraped on the surface to be fitted 
on the copper. These prepared surfaces 
are anointed with a solution of borax, or 
strewed with fine powdered borax itself, 
and then confined in contact with each 
other by binding wire. When they afe 
exposed to a sufficient degree of heat, the 
flux causes the surffices to fuse at the 
same time, and when cold they are firmly 
united. Copper may likewise be plated 
by heating it, and burnishing leaf-silver 
upon it ; so may iron and brass. 

To Plate Iron. — 1 . Polish the surface 
very clean and level with a burnisher ; 
then expose it to a blueing heat ; a leaf , 
of silver is to be properly placed and 
carofally burnished down. This is re- 


peated until sufficient leaves are applied 
to give the silver a proper body. % By 
solder; slips of thin solder are placed 
between the iron and silver, with a little 
flux, and secured together by binding 
wire. Then place in a clear fire until 
the solder melts ; when it is taken out, 
on cooling, it will adhere firmly. 3. By 
tinning the iron first, and uniting the 
silver by means of slips of roiled tin, 
brought into fusion in a gentle heat. 

To Tin Copper and Brass. — Boil 6 lbs. 
of cream of tartar, 4 galls, of water, and 
8 lbs. of grain tin or tin shavings. After 
the materials have boiled a sufficient 
time, the substance to be tinned is put 
therein, and the boiling continued, -wheii 
the tin is precipitated in its metallic 
form. 

To Tin Iron and Copper Vessels . — 
Iron which is to be tinned must be jore- 
viously steeped in acid materials, such 
as sour whey or distillers’ wash; then 
scoured and dipped in melted tin, having 
been first rubbed over with a solution of 
sal ammoniac. The surface of the tin is 
prevented from calcining by covering it 
with a coat of fat. Copper vessels must 
be well cleansed; and then a sufficient 
quantity of tin with sal ammoniac is put 
therein and brought into fusion, and the 
copper vessel moved about. A little 
resin is sometimes added. The sal am- 
moniac prevents the copper from scaling, 
and Ciiuses the tin to be fixed wherever 
it touches. 

To Tin Brass or Copper. — 1. Plates 
or vessels of brass or copper, boiled witli 
a solution of stannate of potassa mixed 
with turnings of tin, become, in the 
course of a few minutes, covered with a 
firmly-attached layer of pure tin. 2. A 
similar effect is produced by boiling the 
articles with tin filings and caustic 
alkali, or cream of tartar. In the above 
way chemical vessels made of copper or 
brass may be easily and perfectly tinncch 

Tinning Iron Saucepans. — If the sauce- 
pan is an old one it must be put on the 
fire and allowed to get nearly red hot, 
which will get rid of all the grease ; 
then make a pickle of the following pro- 
portions ; — Oil of vitriol, ^ lb. ; muriatic 
acid, I lb. ; water, 1 gall. If the sauce- 
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pan can be iiiled so much the better, if 
not keep the pickle flowing over it for 
say 5 minutes, pour out, rinse with 
water, and scour well with sand or coke 
dust with a wisp of tow, rinse well with 
water ; if the pan is clean it will be of 
an uniform grey colour, but if there are 
red or black spots it must be pickled 
and scoured again till thoroughly clean. 
Have ready chloride of zinc, that is, 
muriatic acid in which some sheet zinc 
has been dissolved, some powdered sal 
ammoniac, some tow, about IS inches 
of iron rod of about | or |- inch thick, 
one end flattened out and bent up a 
little and filed clean, and some bar tin ; 
dip a wisp of tow in the chloride of zinc, 
then into the powdered sal ammoniac, 
taking up a good quantity, and rub well 
all over the inside. This must be done 
directly after the scouring, for if al- 
lowed to stand it will oxidize ; put on 
the fire till hot enough to melt the tin, 
the end of the bar of tin being brushed 
over the heated part till melted ; run 
down about half the bar, and with the 
flatttened end of the iron rod rub the 
tin well over the surface, taking care 
not to heat too large a surface at once, 
nor to let it get too hot, which may be 
known by the tin getting discoloured, i 
when some dry sal ammoniac must be 
thrown in. Having gone all over it, 
wipe lightly with a "wisp of tow, just 
made wai-ra enough that the tin does 
not stick to it ; when cold scour well 
with sand and tow, rinsing with plenty 
of water. 

Tinning Brass Wire. — Have two baths, 
one containing the molten J;in, kept at a 
proper temperature, the other a satu- 
rated solution of chloride of zinc. Im- 
merse the coil of brass wire in a boiling 
solution of caustic potash, and remove it 
to a bobbin, having a fixed spindle and 
one movable end. Pass the wire by 
means of suitable hard wood or brass 
deeply-grooved pulleys, so that it shall 
pass through the chloride of zinc bath 
into the molten tin, and after immersion 
cause it to pass between the grooves of 
two pulleys, revolving in contact with 
«ach other, so that the grooves form 
a, hole equal in &ize to the tinned wire ; 



these will squeeze off any superfluous 
metal that may be carried up from the 
bath ; carry forward the end and attach 
to it a fresh bobbin, and wind off at a 
speed that must be regulated by expe- 
rience. The wire must be raised suffi- 
ciently in temperature before it will take 
the tin, and it must be properly cooled 
again before it reaches the final bobbin, 
which can be effected by placing it at a 
proper distance from the tin bath. 

Cold Tmiing. — Block tin dissolved in 
muriatic acid with a little mercury 
forms a very good amalgam for cold 
tinning ; or, 2 part of tin, 2 of zinc, (3 
of quicksilver. Mix tin and mercury 
together until they form a soft paste. 
Clean the metal to be tinned, taking care 
to free it from greasiness ; then rub it 
with a piece of cloth moistened with 
muriatic acid, and immediately apply a 
little of the amalgam to the suiTace, 
rubbing it in with the same rag. The 
amalgam will adhere to the surface and 
thoroughly tin it. Cast iron, wrought 
iron, steel, and copper may be tinned this 
way. Those who find it difficult to make 
soft solder adhere to iron with sal am- 
moniac, will find no difficulty if they first 
tin the surfaces in this manner, and then 
proceed as with ordinary tin plate. 

Tinning Cast and Wrought Iron Pijoes. 
— ^Fil'e bright the piece of iron required 
to be tinned, and mix up the following 
solution ; — In a pennyworth of spirits of 
salts, put a piece of zinc the size of a 
shilling, the spirits of salts will eat it 
away; wet the i:)laces required to be 
tinned with the solution, then while wet 
use a copper-bit with fine solder, and it 
will immediately tin. 

Crystallized Tin-Plate is a variegated 
» primrose appearance, produced upon the 
surface of tin-plate, by applying to it in 
a heated state some dilute nitro-muriatic 
acid for a few seconds, then washing it 
with water, drying, and coating it with 
lacquer. The figures are more or less di- 
versified, according to the degree of heat, 
and relative dilution of the acid. Place 
the tin-plate, slightly heated, over a tub 
of water, and rub its surface with a 
sponge dipped in a liqnor composed of 
4 parts of aquafortis, and 2 of distilled 
^ : ..a 
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water, lioiding 1 part of common salt or 
sal ammoniac in solution. When the crys- 
talline spangles seem to be thoroughly 
brought out, the plate must be immersed 
in water, washed either with a feather 
or a little cotton, taking care not to rub 
off the film of tin that forms the feather- 
ing, forthwith dried with a low heat, 
and coated with a lacquer varnish, other- 
wise it loses its lustre in the air. If the 
whole surface is not plunged at once in 
cold water, but is partially cooled by 
sprinkling water on it, the crystalliza- 
tion will be finely variegated with large 
and small figures. Similar results will 
be obtained by blowing cold air through a 
pipe on the tinned surface, while it is just 
passing from the fused to the solid state. ! 

Cleaning Tinware . — ^Acids should never 
bo employed to clean tinware, because 
they attack the metal, and remove it 
from the iron of which it forms a thin 
coat. We refer to articles made of tin- 
plate, which consists of iron covered with 
tin. Eub the article first with rotten- 
stone and sweet oil, the same as recom- 
mended for brass, then finish with 
whitening and a piece of soft leather. 
Articles made wholly of tin should be 
cleaned in the same manner. In a dry 
atmosphere planished tinware will re- 
main bright for a long period, but it 
soon becomes tarnished in moist air. 

Tinning Small Articles . — Place them 
in wai*m water, with a little sulphuric 
acid added to it, which will clean them ; 
then powder some sal ammoniac and mix 
it in the water, stirring w'-ell until all is 
dissolved. After washing the articles in 
clean Avater, place them in the solution j 
for a few minutes ; then lay them by the 
fire to dry. Procure a pan resembling a 
frying pan in shape, the bottom of which'' 
must be full of small holes. The pot for 
melting the tin must be large enough to 
admit the pan for holding the articles. 
Cover the bottom of the pan with the 
articles to be tinned, and, after sprink- 
ling a little po’wdered sal ammoniac over 
the surface of the molten tin to clear it 
from dross, dip the pan, containing the 
goods into it ■; after all smoke has disap- 
peared, lift it out and shake well over 
the pot, sprinkling a little sal ammoniac 
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over the goods to prevent them from 
having too thick a coat, then cool qiiickly 
in cold water to keep them briglit. 

Annealihg Steel . — Make the steel red 
hot, then put it in a heap of dry saw-dust 
till cold, when it wdll be found to be 
quite soft. 

Hother * of - Pearl. — Mother-of 
pearl is the inner coat of several kinds of 
oyster-shells, some of which secrete this 
layer of sufficient thickness to render the 
shell an object of manufacture. The 
beautiful tints of the layer depend upon 
its structure, the surface being covered 
with a multitude of minute grooves., 
wffiich decompose and reflect the light. 
The structure of the pearl shell admits 
of its being split into laminae, and it can 
then be used for the handles of knives, for 
inlaying, or in the manufacture of but- 
tons ; but as splitting is liable to injure 
or spoil the shell, this method of dividing 
it is seldom resorted to. In manufacture 
the different parts are selected of a thick- 
ness as nearly as possible to suit the re- 
quired purpose ; excess of thickness is 
got rid of by means of saws, filing, or by 
grinding upon the common grindstone. 
In preparing the rough shell, if square or 
angular pieces are needed, they are cut 
with saws, as the circular saw or the or- 
dinary back saw ; in the one case, the shell 
is fed up as the saw divides it, and in the 
other the shell is held in a vice, and the 
saw operated by hand. If circular pieces 
of the shell are ■wanted, such as those for 
buttons, they are ciit with an annu- 
lar or crown saw, which is fixed upon a 
mandrel. It is necessary in sawing that 
water is plentifully suiqilied to tiie in-* 
strunient, or the heat generated by 
dividing the shell will heat the sa^v, and 
its temper will be destroyed. The pieces 
of shell are next ground flat upon a 
grindstone, the edge of -which is turned 
with a number of grooves or ridges, as 
being less liable to become clogged'than 
the entire surface,' and hence grind 
more quickly, it is necessary to supply 
water, or soap and water, to the stone, 
as it is then loss liable to become 
clogged. The flat side of the stone, 
similarly px^epared with ridges, may bo- 
used instead of the face, if it is desired to 
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ha-ve the pieces of shell ground flat, and 
when of the requisite thinness they are ' 
ready for operation in the lathe, or for 
inlaying. After the pieces of pearl shell 
are cut, ground, or turned to the proper 
form, they are finished with pumice- 
stone and water ; this may be done with 
pieces of the stone properly shaped, and 
rubbed over the w-ork as it is held fast in 
some form of clamp, or held upon the 
w'ork as it is revolved in the lathe. This 
process may be followed by an applica- 
tion of ground pumice-stone, which has 
been carefully sifted to extract all ex- 
cept the minutely powdered portion, and 
applied with a piece of cork or a cloth 
moistened with -water. The polishing is 
accomplished with rotten-stone, moist- 
ened wdth dilute sulphuric acid, which 
may be applied upon a piece of cork or a 
bit of soft wood. In some turned works 
fine emery paper may be used, and fol- 
lowed with rotten-stone moistened with 
the acid or oil. The pearl handles used 
for razors or knives are first roughed 
out, then drilled -where the rivets are 
to he inserted, and lightly riveted to- 
gether in pairs. They are ground 
to the proper size and thickness, and 
finished by the means mentioned, the last 
finishing -touch, to produce a fine polish, 
often being done by the friction of the 
liand of the workman. Sometimes it is 
advantageous to apply the polishing ma- 
terial to the surface of a wheel, and this 
%vhcel may be covered with cloth and 
moistened with water, -which will cause 
enough of the powder to adhere. Sepa- 
I'ate wiieels may be used for the pumice- 
stone and the rotten-stone. Sometimes 
dry po-wdered chalk or Spanish wiiiting 
is used in place of the rotten-stone. One 
process of -working pearl is by the aid of 
corrosive acids and the etching point. 
The shell is first divided as may be neces- 
sary, and the designs or patterns drawn 
upon it with an opaque varnish ; strong 
nitric acid is then brushed over the 
plates repeatedly, until the parts unde- 
fended by the varnish are sufficiently 
corroded or eaten away by the acid. The 
varnish no-w being washed olf, the de- 
vice, which the acid had not touched, is 
found to be nicely executed. If the de-. 


sign is to be after the manner of common 
etching on copper, the process upon the 
shell is precisely the same as that process 
upon metal. When a considerable num- 
ber of pieces of thin shell are required to 
be of the same size and pattern, the re- 
quisite number of plates are cemented 
together w^ith glue, and the device or 
figure drawn upon the outer plate. Thc}?- 
may then be held in a vice or clamp, and 
cut out as one plate with a fine saw, or 
wu’ought into the desired form -with files ; 
drilling tools may be employed to assist 
in the operation. To .separate the pieces, 
the cemented shells are throwm into 
warm w'ater, which softens the glue and 
separates the pieces. 

xirtijicial Mather ^of ’•Pearl Buttons . — 
White horn buttons may be made to 
imitate mother-of-pearl hy being boiled 
in a saturated solution of sugar of lead, 
and then laid in very dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Combs, to wdiich the boiling pro 
cess is not* applicable, as it distorts the 
teeth, may be treated by being kept over- 
night in a moderately concentrated cold 
solution of nitrate of lead, then laid for 
a quarter to half an hour in a bath con- 
taining 3 per cent, of nitric acid, and 
finally being rinsed in w’ater. The use 
of sugar of lead is, how'cver, prejudicial, 
and should be avoided. 

Inlaying with Mother-of ’■Pearl. — 1. 
Tortoiseshell is softened by soaking it in 
hot winter — the design arranged, and 
placed botw’-een flat dies, under a heavy 
press, to remain till the shell is cold and 
dry. It is thus embedded in the shell. 
Those vivid colours on paper trays ai*e 
fragments of the Aurora shell, pressed in 
the same way, while the paper is damp; 
■when dry the design is painted, var- 
nislied, baked, and polished. 

2. Thin scales of the shell are to be 
selected for their colour, or shade, and 
cemented to the surface of the material. 
The rest of the surface is covered with 
successive coats of japan varnish, gene- 
rally black, being subjected to a baking 
process after each application. When 
the varnish is as thick as the shell it 
is polished, the gilding and painting 
added, and a flowing coat of varnish pu* 
over the whole. 

z 2 
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To Imitate Tortoiseshell with Horn . — 
1. Mix up an equal quantity of quick 
lime and red lead with soap lees ; lay it 
on the horn with a small brush, in imi- 
tation of the mottle of tortoiseshell ; 
when it is dry, repeat it two or three 
times. 2. Grind 1 oz. of litharge and 

oz. of quick lime, together with a suf- 
ticient quantity of liquid salts of tartar 
to make it of the consistence of paint, 
l^ut it on the horn with a brush, in imi- 
tation of tortoiseshell, and in three' or 
four hours it will hare produced the de- 
sired effect; it may then be washed off 
with clean water ; if not deep enough it 
may be repeated, Take a piece of 
lunar caustic about the size of a pea; 
grind with it water on a stone, and mix 
with it a suflicient portion of gum arabic 
to make it of a proper consistence ; then 
apply it with a brush to the horn in 
imitation of the veins of tortoiseshell. 
A little red lead, or some other powder 
mixed with it, to give it a body, is of 
advantage. It will then stain the horn 
quite through, without hurting its tex- 
ture and quality. In this case, however, 
you must be careful, w’^hen the horn is 
sufficiently stained, to let it be soaked 
for some hours in plain water, previous 
to finishing and polishing it. Pieces of 
horn are united together to form one 
large piece by being softened at the edge 
hj boiling water, and then pressing them 
together powerfully while surrounded by 
boiling water. 

Treparation of Horn, — The horn is 
first 1 ‘oasted over a fire made of the stalks 
of furze. Whe» rendered soft, it is slit 
on one side, and kept expanded flat be- 
tween a pair of tongs ; it is then placed 
in a press between iron plates which are^ 
greased. The horns are suffered to re- 
main till they are cooled ; they are then 
soaked in water till soft enough to be 
pared down to the required thinness, 
with a large knife worked horizontally 
on a block. Their transparency is thus 
acquired; and after being immersed in 
ley, they are polished with whitening 
and the coal of burnt willow. 

Gum. — Mucilage for Labels. — Mace- 
rate 5 parts of good glue in 20 parts 
of water for 24r hours, adding 20 pai*ts 


of rock candy, and 3 parts of gum 
arabic. 

To Preserve Gum-Arabic Solutions . — 
A few drops of oil of cloves, or of alcohol, 
or any essential oil, will preserve a quart 
of the mucilage of gum Arabic or gum 
tragacanth from turning sour. A small 
quantity of dissolved alum will preserve 
flour paste. 

Artificial or British Gum. — Molt, 
crushed small, 1 lb.; warm water, 2 
galls. Mix ; heat the whole to 145° 
Fahr. ; add of potato starch 5 lbs, ; raise 
the heat to 160° Fahr., and mash for 
about 25 minutes, or until the liquid 
becomes thin and clear ; it must then be 
instantly run off, and raised to the boil- 
ing point to prevent the formation of 
sugar; after boiling' for 3 or 4 minutes, 
the whole must be filtered and evapo- 
rated to dryness by a steam heat. 

Wax Impressions from Seals. 
— Warm the seal a little, and rub over it 
the end of a wax candle ; then sprinkle it 
with the best vermilion. Melt the sealing 
wax by holding it over a candle, so that 
it does not catch fire-~suffering it to 
drop upon the paper; impress tlie pre- 
pared seal upon it, and if done carefally 
a fine impression will be made. If seve- 
ral seals are to be made at once, or even 
one of a large size, it is customary to 
melt the sealing wax in a small ladle or 
crucible, from which it may be poured 
as wanted. Seals of different colours are 
made by dusting the seal with a powder 
of one colour, and stamping it upon "wax 
of another ; thus dust the seal with lamp- 
black, and impress it upon red wax — the 
impression will have a black centre and 
red edge. 

To make Glass Seals. — First, 
procure a mould made of piaster of Paris, 
the counterpart of the seal wished for, 
and this may be made by pouring a mix- 
ture of plaster of Paris and water, of tiie 
consistency of cream, upon any engraved 
seal, previously slightly oiled ; when set, 
remove the cast and let it thoroughly 
dry, when it will be fit for use; then 
place in the centre of a clear fire a piece 
of flint glass, holding it with a pair of 
iron pincers, being careful to hold it so 
as not to touch any of the black coals. 
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When of a red, or still better of a white 
heat, take it from the fire, lay it npon 
the mould, and press upon the back of it 
so as to force it into all the depressions. 
To finish it, it requires to be ground 
round the edge into shape. If it be de- 
sired to imitate a sealing-wax impression, 
it is necessary to oil it, pour common 
wax upon it, and take the plaster cast 
from this. The makers of composition 
seals usually melt the glass in a crucible, 
taking out a sufficient quaiiti|iy with an 4 
iron rod. Their moulds have a ridge or 
frame of plaster round them, to ensure 
the proper shape at once, without after 
grinding. 

Gum A'ca/s are made by pouring a 
little strong ’gum water over the im- 
pression, after being oiled slightly, and 
keep adding more as it dries. When 
about the consistence of india-rubber, it 
can bo taken otf with an open penknife. 

Manufacture of Glue ; from i 
Bones . — ^The first process is to cleanse 
the bones by immersing them in a pit or 
cistern of water, where they remain 
about 12 hours ; the water is then to 
be drawn off,, and fresh water added 
to them ; this operation is sometimes 
repeated to remove any dirt. The 
water being withdrawn from the bones, 
a solution of lime, in the proportion of 
1 bushel of lime to 500 gallons of water, 
is to be poured into the cistern for the 
more perfect cleansing of the bones and 
the removal of any superfluous matter. 
After 3 or 4 days’ saturation the lime 
solution should be drawn oif and fresh 
water added to get rid of the lime. 
Thus prepared, the bones are placed in a 
hollow globular vessel of wrought iron, 
called an extractor, which is filled with , 
them by removing the interior plate 
which covers the manhole ; this aper- 
ture is of an elliptical form, and allows 
the plate to be slipped round and re- 
fixed in its place by turning a nut, 
w'hich draws it up tight against the in- 
terior surface of the extractor, and the 
junctures are made air-tight by luting. 
The extractor turns upon a horizontal 
cylindrical shaft ; one half of this shaft 
IS made hollow, or consists of a strong 
tube, which tube also proceeas down- 


wards towards the centre of the vessel 
to conduct the steam beneath the grating 
upon which the bones are laid. The 
steam, of about 15 lbs. pressure, is ad- 
mitted by the cylindrical shaft, pro- 
ceeds first to the bottom of the extractor, 
then rises up through the grating and 
amongst the hones, until the vessel is 
completely charged; previous to this, 
however, the air in the extractor is got. 
rid of by opening a cock at the top of 
the extractor, and closing it after the 
admission of steam. While tlie steam is 
acting upon the bones the extractor is 
occasionally turned round by means of a 
hand-winch. When at rest, a quantity 
of fluid gelatine is collected at the 
bottom of the extractor, from whence it 
, is discharged by means of a cock into a 
tub beneath, after opening the air-cock 
to enable it to run off. This done, 
steam is again admitted from the boiler 
into the extractor to act u})on the bones 
for another hour, when the second por- 
tion of condensed liquor is drawn off. 
When the products thus obtained have 
become cold, the fat which has formed 
upon the surface is to be carefully re- 
moved by skimining, and the gelatinous 
portion only is to be returned into the 
extractor by moans of a funnel through 
the cock on the top. The steam is 
then admitted to the extractor for an 
hour, after which it is finally drawn off 
into another vessel to undergo a simple 
evaporating process until it arrives at a 
proper consistency .to solidify when cold, 
previous to which some alum is added to 
clarify it. When cold this gelatinous 
mass IS cut out into square cakes, and 
dried us usual in the open air. 

, Common Glue. — 1 . Common glue is 
extracted from hoofs, horns, and cut- 
tings of the hides of various animals. 
For this process the materials are first 
steeped in water for 2 or 3 days, 
.well washed, and afterwards boiled to 
the consistency of a thick jelly,* which 
is passed while hot through osier baskets 
to separate the grosser particles of dirt 
or bones from it, and allowed to 
stand some time to purify further. 
When the remaining impurities have 
settled to the bottom, it is melted 
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and boiled a second time. It is next 
poured into flat frames or moulds, from 
■whicb. it is taken out hard and solid, 
and cut into square pieces or cakes, and 
afterwards dried in the wind in a coarse 
kind of net. ‘ 2. Substances intended for 
the glue-maker are macerated with milk 
of lime for 14? days, and dried by expo- 
sure to the air ; they can then be trans- 
ported to any distance without under- 
going decomposition. The manufacturer 
generally treats the materials again 
with dilute milk of lime; afterwards 
they are carefully washed and exposed 
to the air for about 20 or 30 hours. 
They are then placed in a copper boiler 
having a perforated false bottom, which 
supports the materials and prevents 
their being burnt ; the boiler is fllled 
about two-thirds with water, and is 
piled up with the animal substances 
until they are level with the brim ; a 
gentle but steady boil should be main- 
tained, and the substances should be 
stirred from time to time. When the 
liquor on cooling forms a Arm gelatinous 
mass, the clear portion is run off into 
another vo.sssel, and a small quantity of 
dissolved alum is added. It is kept 
warm by means of hot water, and al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed for some 
hours to deposit its impurities ; it is 
nest run into the cougealing hoses, 
and left to cool. When cold the 
masses are turned out upon boards 
wetted with water, cut into small cakes, 
and these cakes are placed upon nettings 
to dry. The dry cakes are then dipped 
into hot water, and lightly rubbed wnth 
a brush to give them a gloss, and lastly 
stove-dried for sale. This furnishes the 
best and palest glue. After the first 
liquor is drawn from the copper, the 
remnants left in the boiler are treated 
with fresh water, again and again, until 
no gelatinous matter can be extracted. 

Gelatine . — Gelatine is made by steep- 
ing the stomach and. intestines of fish in 
cold water, and then gently boiling 
them into a jelly; this is spread into 
sheets and allowed to dry. The air- 
bladder of the sturgeon makes the true 
jsinghiss. 

Bleaching' Wax. — ^The process of 


bleaching wax consists in first melting 
it at a low temperature in a caldron, 
from whence it is allowed to run out by 
a pipe at the bottom into a capacious 
vessel fllled with cold water, in which 
is fitted a large wooden cylinder that is 
made to turn on its axis, upon which 
the melted wax falls. The surface of 
the cylinder being constantly wet, the 
wax does not adhere to it, but lays solid 
in the form of ribbons as fast as they 
are formed, and distributed through the 
tub. The wax is then put upon large 
frames covered with linen cloth, which 
are supported about 18 in. above the 
ground, in a situation exposed to the 
air, dew, and sun. The thickness of 
the several ribbons thus placed on the 
frame should not exceed in., and 
they ought to be moved from time to 
time that each part may be equally ex- 
posed to the action of the air. If the 
weather is favourable it will become 
white in a few days. It is then re- 
melted, formed into ribbons, and ex- 
posed to the air as before. These 
operations are repeated until the wax 
is rendered perfectly white ; after which 
it can be melted and run into cakes. 
Sometimes it is bleached by the follow- 
ing chemical process ; — The wax is 
heated to about 212° Fahr. in an iron 
vessel lined with lead, when either 
chloride of lime or magnesia is added, 
either in solution with water or in a 
dry state, and then intimately mixed 
and stirred up with a wooden spatula. 
When these materials have acted on 
each other for a sufficient length of 
time to discharge the colour troin the 
wax, the lime or magnesia is removed 
fhj the addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid, which possesses a greater affinity 
for those alkalies than chlorine. The 
whole is • then to be boiled until ail 
the alkalies employed are separated* 
i The solution of the chloride is to be in 
the proportion of from 14 lbs. to 28 lbs* 
of the salt to 112 lbs. of water, and 
an equal quantity by weight of the 
melted wax. The sulphuric acid should 
be of the specific gravity 1*8, and be 
diluted with twenty times its weight of 
water. . 
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Inks. — The composition of ink varies will yield about 12 gallons of very fine 
according to the purposes for which it durable ink. 

is intended, and the large number of^ Copying Inli. — 1, Add 1 oz, of lump 
uses to which it is now apijlied, such as sugar, or of sugar-candy, to pint 
for writing, printing, lithography, and good black ink, dissolve. The tbliow- 
en graving, necessitate very great nicety ing requires no press, but may be 
in its proportions, and care in its pre- copied by placing a damp sheet of 
paration. A good ink ought to be so copying paper on the writing intended 
thin as to flow freely from the pen; it to be copied; above this sheet of copy- 
should be so thick as not to spread or ing paper a sheet of ordinary writing 
blur on the paper, and it should possess paper must be placed, and then rubbed 
sufficient depth of colour to retain its over with a paper knife. 2. Mix 30 
blackness for many years. Much of the grains of extract of logwood ; 7 grains 
permanency of ink depends on the of crystal soda; ^ oz. of water. Boil 
material upon which it is written, for till dissolved ; then, while stirring well, 
if we write on paper which has been add 30 grains of glycerine, 1 grain 
bleached with chlorine, and the gas has of chromate of potash, previously dis- 
been imperfectly removed, it has a solved, and 4 grains of powdered gum 
deleterious effect on the beauty and arabic. 3. A transfer ink, for copying 
durability of the writing. Concerning without any press, and w'ithout pre- 
the composition of ink, galls are used viously moistening the copying paper, 
in the process, not because they are rich consists of a decoction of Brazil wood 
in gallic acid, but because they contain and glycerine. When paper is written 


a high percentage of tannic acid. 


upon with the ink, and laid on tissue 


Black Writing Inks , — The proportions paper, rubbing with the finger trans- 
which appear most suitable, and upon fers it. 


W’-hich most dependence can be placed, 
are — 1. bruised galls, 1 lb. ; to this add 


Bluc-black Writing and Copying Ink , — 
Blue Aleppo galls, free from insect per- 


1 gallon of boiling water, and one-third foration, 4^ oz. ; bruised cloves, 1 dram ; 


of .the weight of the galls, namely, ' 
oz. of sulphate of iron in solution; 
also 3 oz. of gum arabic previously dis- 


coid water, 40 oz. ; purified sulphate 
of iron, 14 oz. ; pure sulphuric acid, 
by measure, 35 minims ; sulphate of in- 


solved, and a few bruised cloves or a digo, in the form of a thin paste, and 
few drops of creosote or carbolic acid which should be neutral, or nearly so, 


dissolved in methylated spirit.' 


Place the galls, when bruised, 


better to allow the galls to macerate with the cloves, in a SO-oz. bottle, pour 
for 24 hours, then strain the infusion, upon them the water, and digest, shak- 
mcl add the other ingredients. 2. Take ing daily for a fortnight. Then filter 
of bruised galls 12 oz., macerate for a through paper into another 50-oz. bottle, 
week in 1 gallon of cold water, then Get out the refuse of the galls, and 
add 6 oz. of sulphate of iron in solution, wring out of it the remaining liquor 
also G oz. of mucilage of gum arabic, ^ through a strong clean linen or cotton 
and 5 or 6 drops of creosote. 3. 12 lbs, cloth into the filter, in order that as 
Aleppo galls bruised, boiled in 6 gallons little as possible may be lost. Next put 
soft water for an hour, adding water to in the iron, dissolve completely, and 


replace that evaporated ; strain, and 
again boil the galls in 4 gallons move 


filter through paper. Then the acid, 
and agitate briskly. Lastly, the indigo. 


water for about half an hour; strain and thoroughly mix by shaking. Pass 
a.nd boil with 24 gallons more water ; the whole through paper. Filter out of 
strain, and mix the liquors. Add 44 lbs, one bottld into the other till the opera- 
coarsely-powdered green copperas, 4 lbs. tion has been completed. When in- 
gum arabic in small pieces, agitate tended for copying, 5J oz. galls is tbe 
until, the ingredients are dissolved, quantity. The water should be as soft 
filter through a hair sieve. This ' aS' possible — that is, it should contain 
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no lime or other earthy matter 

water, or distilled water, shoula 

used in making ink. _ . 

Blaok Ink, Non-CQrroswe,-'^^P^\^ 
an open vessel, 42 oz. of coars^^^y 
powdered nut-galls, 15 oz.^ oi » 
Senegal, 18 oz. of sulphate ot . 

from copper; 3 drams of aqua amni j , 

24 oz. (inilcohol; and 18 quarts ot dis 
tilled or rain water. a 

digestion until the fluid has ass 
deep black colour. For fgd 

other ingredients may be J 

instead of part ot the galls ; 1 » 
catechu, sumach, and oak bark ^ ‘ ^ 
used for the same purpose, 
substances, such as elm woo', ' ^ 

chestnut, beech, willow, plum, 
and poplar, all contain a certain a 
of astringent properties, but , 

them are to be compared to ^ 

are not likely to supersede them m 
manufacture of ink so long as . 

be had for a fair price The cheapest 
ink is one composed of a so , .i‘i;n,T 
solution of logwood obtained by boim ^ 
22 lbs. of logwood in sufficient 
produce, after being strained, f"; ,, 

of liquor ; to this decoction add 1 -> 

avoirdupois, of yellow chrmnate 
potash, not bichromate, in solution , 
proportions are one thousand pm 
solution to one of chromate ; tlm c u ^ 
of colour is not immediate, but , 

ally becomes, darker. This can be ^ 
on a small scale, by using ‘ 

quarter of a. pound boiled ni 
to produce two ]>]nts, to which, u 
strained, add 20 grains of chromat 
potash in solution. ■ i 1 

To p7'cvent Mouldiness lU 
a few bruised cloves, a little 01 
cloves, or a few drops of iv 

either of the latter is used, urs * 
with a small quantity of strong 

Suhstiiute for a Copying . 

Write with common writing ink _ 
which lump sugar has been dissolvct , m 
the proportion of 4 scruples, 01 , y 
dram, of sugar to 1 oz. 01 U • 
Moisten copying paper. j 

so moistened upon the writing, e. 


cover with a soft pad of blotting 
place the whole on the carpet or Hear 


rno-,.one end of which is to be folded 
over. By treading upon this, ^ an im- 
pression will be taken, equal to what 
would have been taken by a copj m^, 
machine. ^ .. c,- 

Indestructible — 1. 

grains of powder gum coiml ni -.00 
Wains of lavender oil, by the aid ot a 
Santle heat ; then add 24 grains oHamp- 
black, and J grain of powdered indigo. 

2. In 18 oz. of water, boil shellac, oz., 
and borax, 1 oz. ; when cold, filter uind 
mix with 1 oz. of gum arabic dissolved 
in 2 oz. of water, to which add powdered 
iudio-o and lampblack as much as ma> 
be required. 3- Two solutions are 

i necessary.-No. 1 consisting of ^crystal- 

lized chloride of copper, 8*o paits, 
chloride of soda, 10*6 parts ; and sal 
ammoniac, 5 * 3 parts, io be top her dis- 
solved in 60 parts of distilled wpci. 
No. 2 solution, consisting ot 20 parp of 
hydrochlorate of aniline, to _ be dissolved 
in 30 parts of water, to which has to be 
added 20 parts of a solution 
made by dissolving 1 part,by weight, of 
cram in 2 parts of water ; and lastly, 10 
uarts of glycerine. These solutions are 
kept in separate bottles. \Yhen it is 
required to write anything with the 
fluids, 1 part, by bulk, of solution ^o.l „ 
is mixed with 4 parts, by bulk, ot No. 

The ink must be applied to paper, linen, 
cotton, wool, or silk, with a quill pen, 
or small hairbrush ; at first the writing 
appears greenish; but it soon becomes 
black, especially if it is exposed to iv 
hierher temperature. 4. 20 grains of 
su”^ar dissolved in 30 grains oi water, 
and the addition to the solution ot a tew 

I drops of concentrated sulphuric acid; the 

kmixture is then heated, when the siipr 
is carbonized by the action ot the acid. 

Ink Powder.— 1. Mix powdered gaiis, 
4 oZ. ; powdered sulphate ot iron, 1 i 
powdered gum arabic, 1 oz. ; powdered 
white sugar, 4 oz.; powdered cloves, 1 
dram. To these add 1 quart ot water, 
and macerate for an hour or two. 2. 
Aleppo galls, 3 lbs. copperas, 1 lb. ; 
o-um arabic, h lb. ; white sugar, ;j, lb. ; 
powder and mix. 2 oz. of this powder 
dissolved in 1 pint boiling water gives 
a very good ink. 
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Invisible Inks.— 1 . Write with dilute 
nit’rate of silver, which, when diy, will 
be entirelv invisible ; hold the paper over 
d vessel containing sulphate of ammonia, 
and the writing will appear very dis- 
tinct. The letters will shine with the 
metallic brilliancy of silver, 2. Write 
with a solution of muriate of cobalt, 
and the writing, while dry, will not be 
p-erceptible, but if held towards the fire, 
it will then gradually become visible, 
and if the muriate of cobalt be made in 
t he usual way, the letters will appear of 
an elegant green colour. 3. Write with 
acetate of cobalt previously purified 
frujn the iron which it generally con- 
tains. When the writing is dry, these 
letters will be invisible. Warm the 
jiapor a little, and the writing will he 
3’ostored to a beautiful blue. 4. Equal 
parts sulphate of copper and sal am- 
moniac dissolved in water. Writing 
colourless until warmed, then turns 
yellow. ‘5. Onion juice, same colour. 

6, Solution of chloride, or nitro-muriate 
of cohalt ; writing turns green when 
heated, but disappears again on cooling. 

7. A weak solution of the mixed chlorides 
of cobalt and nickel. This writing also 
turns green when heated. 

A Cheap Invisible Ink . — Dissolve 1 
fiuid 07.. of common oil of vitriol in a 
pint of soft w'ater. Stir well and allow 
it to cool. Write with a clean pen. 
When dry it will be invisible, held to 
the fire it turns an indelible black. 

CoLOur.ED Inks. — Med Ink. — 1. Take 
4 oz. of ground Brazil wood and 3 pints of 
%dnegar. Boil till reduced to a pint and 
a half, and add 3 oz. of powdered rock 
alum. 2. Tincture of red sanders, with 
a solution of rock alum. 3. Take a | lb. 
of raspings of Brazil wood, and in- 
fuse it 2 or 3 days in vinegar. Boil the 
infusion for 1 hour over a gentle fire, 
and filter while hot. Put it again over 
the fire, and dis.solve in it, first, ^ oz. 
of gum arable, and then of alum and 
white sugar ^ oz. 4. Boil 2 oz. Brazil 
wood in 32 oz. of water, to which add, 
after the decoction has been strained, 
h oz. of chloride of tin, and 1 dram of 
powdered gum arabic; then evaporate 
to 16 fiuid oz. 5. Dissolve carmine, 




1 dram in | dram of strong liquid am- 
monia, sp. gr. 880, then dissolve 20 
grains of powdered gum arabic in 3 oz. 
of water, which add to the dissolved 
carmine. 6. Brazil wood, 200 parts ; 
salt of tin, 3; gum, 6; water, 3200. 
Reduce to one-half by boiling. Filter 
7. Brazil wood, 2 parts ; alum, J ; cream 
of tartar, | ; water, 16. Boif down, to 
half, and filter; add | part of gum. 8. 
Add to an ammoniacai solution of cochi- 
neal a mixture of alum and cream of 
tartar, till the required tint is obtained. 

9. When a very fine colour is desired, . 
digest 1 oz. powdered cochineal in ^ pint 
hot water; when it is quite cold, add 
J pint spirit' of hartshorn, macerate for a 
few days, then decant the clear portion. 
Or dissolve 20 grains pure carmine in 
3 fluid ounces of liquid ammonia,;^ add . 
18 grains powdered gum. . • , 

Green ■‘ Black Ink . — ^^ralce 1*5 parts- 
bruised gall-nuts, and 200 parts or- 
water, boil for about an hour, strain, 
and then add to the liquor 5 parts sul- 
phate of iron, 4 parts fine iron shavings, 
and a solution of 4 pint of powdered 
indigo in 3 parts of sulphuric acid. 
This ink writes green, but turns black 
after a few days; it flows very well 
from the pen. 

Green Ink. — 1. Calcine aceto-nitrate 
of chrome; dilute the green powder 
with sufficient water. 2. Mix. good 
clear blue and yellow inks in the pro- 
portions necessary to give the desired 
tint. 3. Sap green dissolved in very 
weak alum water. 4. Verdigris, 2 oz. ; 
cream of tartar, 1 oz. ; water, ^ pint ; 
reduce one-half by boiling, and filter. 

Blue Ink. — 1. Dissolve 2 or 3 oz, of 
sulphate of indigo in a gallon of water; 
or by rubbing together 1- oz. of oxalic 
acid and 2 oz. of fine Prussian blue, to 
which add 1 quart of boiling water. 
The excess of iron in the Prussian blue 
must be first removed by a strong 
mineral acid, then wash in rain water. 
2. Chinese blue, 2 oz. ; boiling water, 
1 quart ; oxalic acid, 1 oz. Dissolve the 
blue in the water, then add the acid, and 
it is ready at once. 

JBurple Ink. — 1. Add to a decoction of 
12 parts Campeachy wood in 120 parts* 
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of water, 1 part sixbacetate of copper, 
14 parts alum, and 4 parts gum arable. 
Let stand for 4 or o days, 2. Add a 
little alum, or chloride of tin, to a 
strong decoction of logwood. 

Violet Inh~^l. Boil 8 oz. of logwood 
in 3 pints of water till reduced to 14 
pint. Strain, and add 1^ oz. of gum, 
and 2^' oz. of alum. 2, Cudbear, 1 oz. ; 
pearlash, 14 oz.; hot water, 1 pint, 
AlW to stand for 12 hours ; strain, and 
add about 2 oz. gum. If required to 
keep, add 1 oz. spirits of wine. 

IdARKlNG Inks. — 1. Twenty-two parts 
of carbonate of soda are dissolved in 25 
parts of distilled water ; also 17 parts of 
crystal nitrate of silver in 24 parts of 
ammonia ; 20 parts of gum are then | 
liquified in 60 parts of water, and mixed ' 
with the soda solution ; afterwards with 
the nitrate of silver, and, lastly, 33 
parts of sulphate of copper are added. 
This writes a rich blue. 2. Dissolve 
1 dram of nitrate of silver, or lunar 
caustic, in | oz. of water. Add to the 
solution as much liquid ammonia as -will 
redissoive the precipitated oxide, with 
sap green to colour it, and gum water i 
to make the volume amount to 1 oz. ’ 
Marks wTitten with this liquid should 
be first heated before the fire, and then 
exposed in the sun to blacken. The 
linen marked on requires no previous 
preparation. 3. Damp the linen first 
•with a solution of carbonate of soda. 
Dry the spot, and write upon it with a 
solution of the nitrate of silver thickened 
with gum, and tinted with sap green. 
4. Dissolve separately, nitrate of silver, 

1 oz. ; crystal carbonate of soda, 1 1 oz. ; 
mix the solution, and collect the preci- 
pitate on a filter ; wash well, then in-#» 
trodiice the moist precipitate into a 
mortar, and add 8 scruples of tartaric 
acid ; triturate till effervescence ceases ; 
then add strong liquor ammonia a suffi- 
cient quantity to dissolve the tartrate 
of sihmr, to which add 4 fiuid drams of 
arcliil, 4 drams of powdered white sugar, 
and 12 drams of powdered gum arabic, 
and make up to 6 fluid ounces, if i^e- 
quired, with distilled water. 

Crimson Marking Xnk is pi*epared by 
adding 6 grains of camine to the liquor 


ammonia of the above recei})t, but it soon 
loses its crimson colour, and beconfes, 
like other marking inks, a black colour. 

Indian Ink. — Dissolve horn strip with 
caustic kali root till it is melted. Thu 
brown liquid is to be boiled in an iron 
kettle until it is tliick. Tlien pour on 
it boiling water, double its weight, and 
precipitate it ivith dissoh’'ed alum. 
Dry, grind, and mix it with gum 
water, and pour it m a mould. A few 
drops of essence of musk, or of am- 
bergris, may be added, as perfume. 2, 
Horse-beans or the keriieLs of the stones 
of apricots. Must be burnt in an oven 
till perfectly black, ground to a line 
powder, and made into a paste witn 
a solution of gum arabic, and then 
formed into cakes. 3. Mix the finest 
lampblack with a solution of KjO grains 
of lac, "with 20 grains of borax, and 4 oz. 
of water. 4. Pure lamiiblack, mixed 
with asses’ skin glue, aiivl scented with 
musk. 

POINTING Ink, — Linseed Oil — The 
linseed oil, however long boiled, unless 
set fire to, cannot be brought into a 
proper state for forming printing ink ; 
the flame may be most readily extin- 
guished by the application of a pretty 
tight cover to the top of the boiler, 
which should nai'er be mo,re than , half 
full. The French prefer nut oil to 
linseed; but if the latter is old, it is 
fully as good. 

Llack Jlosm is an important article 
in the composition of good ink; as by 
melting it in the oil, wlieii that in- 
gredient is sufficiently boiled and burnt, 
the tv,*o combine, and form a compound 
approximating to a natural balsam, like 
that of Canada, which is one of the best 
varnishes that can be used for printing- 
ink. , : 

;Sbnj?.----This .is a most important in- 
gredient ill printers’ ink, for the want 
of ivhich ink accumulates upon the face 
of the types, so ns completely to clox 
them up after comparatively iew im- 
pressions have been taken ; it will not 
ivash olf ivithout alkaline leys, and it 
skins over very soon in the pot. Yellow 
rosin soap is the best for black inks; 
for those of light and delicivte shades. 
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white curd soap is preihriible. Too 
rawh soap is apt to render the im- 
pression irregular, and to prevent the 
ink from drying quickly. The proper 
proportion is when the ink works clean, 
without clogging the surface of the 
types. 

Lampblack, — The vegetable lamp- 
black, sold in firkins, takes the most 
varnish, and answers for making the 
best ink. 

Iwrij Black is too heavy to be used 
alone as a pigment for printing ink ; 
but it may be added with advantage by 
grinding a little of it upon a muller 
wdth the lampblack, for certain pur- 
poses ; for instance, if an engraving on 
wood is required to be printed so as to 
produce the best possible effect. 

Indigo alone, or with an equal weight 
of Prussian blue, added in small propor- 
tion, takes off the hrown tone of certain 
lampblack inks, or a little Indian red 
may be ground in w'ith the indigo and 
Prussian blue, to give a rich tone to the 
black ink. 

Balsam of Capivi^ mixed, by a stone 
and a muller, with a due propor- 
tion of soap and pigment, forms an 
extemporaneous ink, which the printer 
may employ when he wishes to execute 
a piece of work in a, peculiarly neat 
manner. Canada balsam does not 
answer quite so well. After the smoke 
begins to rise from the boiling oil, a bit 
of burning paper stuck in the cleft end 
of a long stick, should be applied to the 
surfiice, to set it on fire, as soon as the 
vapour w-ill burn ; and the flame should 
be allowed to continue, the pot being 
meanwhile removed from over the fire, 
or the fire taken from under the pot, 
till a sample of the varnish, cooled upon 
a palette knife, draws out into strings of 
about half an inch long between the 
fingers. It is necessary to have turn 
kinds of this varnish — a thicker and a 
thinner, from the greater or less boil- 
ing — which are mixed together to suit 
different purposes ; that w^hich answers 
well in hot w'eather becomes too thick 
in cold, and large characters or type do 
not require such stiff ink as the small. 
To six quarts of linseed oil thus treated, 


6 lbs. of rosin should be gradually 
added, as soon as the froth of the boiling 
Has subsided. As soon as the rosin is 
dissolved, If lb. of dry browm soap, of 
the best quality, cut int<r slices, is to be 
introduced cautiously, for its water of 
combination causes a violent commotion. 
Both the rosin and soap should he well 
stirred with the spatula. The pot is to 
be now set upon the fire, in order to 
complete the combination of all the 
constituents. Put next of well-ground 
indigo and Prussian blue, each 2^- oz. 
into an earthen pan, sufliciently large to 
hold all the ink, along with 4 lbs. of 
the best mineral lampblack, and 3| lbs. 
of good ‘ vegetable lampblack ; then 
add the varnish by slow degrees, 

carefully stirring, to produce a perfect 
incorporation of all the ingredients. 
This mixture is next to^be subjected to 
a mill, or slab and muller, till it is 
levigated into a smooth uniform paste. 

1 lb. of superfine ^printing ink may be 
made by tk.^ following recipe : — Balsam 
of capivi, & ; lampblack, 3 oz. ; 

indigo and Pi.issian blue, together, 
If oz. ; Indian red, f oz. ; yellow tur- 
X-)entine soap, dry, 3 oz. This mixture 
is to be ground upon a slab, with a 
muller, to an impalpable smoothness. 
Red or other coloured printing inks 
are made from linseed oil, boiled as 
described above, with t]\e addition of 
dry pigment of the required colour, 
which is ground up with the varnisbi 
with a stone and muller. The pig- 
ments used for coloured printing inks 
are carmine, lakes, vermilion, red- 
lead, Indian red, Venetian red, chrome 
yellow, chrome red or orange, burnt 
sienna, gall-stone, Roman ochre, yellow 
ochre, verdigris, blues and yellows 
mixed for greens, indigo, Prussian blue, 
Antwerp blue, lustre, umber, sepia, and 
browns mixed with Venetian red. 

Transfer Ink. — For the manuffic- 
ture of the following inks an iron pot 
and lid must be procured. Then take 
as follows ; — 

Stone Writing Ink. — Virgin wax, 4 
parts ; tallow, 3 ; soap, 13 ; shellac, 6 ; 
lampblack, 3. 

Transfer Writing Ink. — Virgin wax. 
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2 parts ; white soap, 1 ; shellac, 1 ; lamp-; 
black, a: 

Chalks. — ^Yirgiu wax, 16 parts; tal- 
low, 2 ; white soap, 12 ; lampblack, 3^. 

Manipulation of Writing Ink and 
Chalks. — Melt the wax and tallow, and 
mix with an iron spoon ; then add the 
soap, which must be previously cut into 
strips, and when melted apply a light, 
and allow to burn until the whole is 
decreased to the same bulk as existed 
before the addition of the soap. The 
shellac is now to be cai-efully added, bit 
by bit, stirring the whole time to effect 
perfect amalgamation. The black is 
next to be added, and the whole well 
mixed while in a liquid state ; then 
poured into a mould, or on a slab, and 
cut to the required size while warm. 
The same method of proceeding is alike 
applicable to the manufacture of transfer 
writing ink, proceeding with the wax 
only, there .being no tallow. 

lie-transfer Inks. — Stone Re-transfer 
Ink. — Litho. printing ink, 2 parts; 
writing ink, 2 ; thin varnish, 2 ; tal- 
low, I-. 

Copper -plate Transfer Ink. — Litho. 
writing ink, 4 parts ; thin varnish, 1 ; 
wax, 1 ; tallow, | ; soap, 1. Carefully 
melt the ingredients, and when in a 
liquid state pour into moulds, or cut to 
the required size. 

Litho. Printing Ink. — For making 
litho. printing ink, a copper or iron pot 
with a lid is provided. In this linseed 
oil of the best quality is boiled until it 
will ignite readily upon the application 
of a light. It is then allowed to burn 
until the required consistency for the 
varnish is obtained, which is known by 
taking a small quantity out with 
knife, and permitting it to cool. The 
lid of the pot is then put on, which ex- 
tinguishes the flames. It is obvious that 
this is a somewhat dangerous process to 
conduct under an ordinary chimney. 
With this varnish, which must not be 
too thick, as much best calcined Paris 
black is ground up ns possible. The 
more black that can be ground in, the 
richer will the colour be. 

Ink Writing on Litliographie 
Stones. — Mastic in tears, 8 oz.; shellac, 


12 oz. ; Venice turpentine, 1 oz. !Meit: 
'together, add 1 lb. wax, 6 oz. talimv ; 
when they are dissolved add 6 oz. hard 
tallow soap shavings and mix. Then 
add 4 oz. lampblack. Mix all well to- 
gether, let cool slightly, then pour into 
moulds, and cut into convenient-shaped 
cakes. 

Writing and Drawing on Transfer 
Paper. — To dissolve solid lithograph ink, 
warm the pot at the Hre or gas, using 
rain or distilled water to rub it down 
with, as it is softer than other water. 
The pen will be found to work better 
at first if it is dipped in oil, and then 
wiped previous to writing. 

CopPHR-PL ATE Printing Inks. — T ak e 
linseed oil 1 pint, put into a dry iron 
saucepan and boil until it will readily 
ignite by applying lighted paper ; let it 
burn 10 minutes, liow put the lid on and 
it will cease to burn, add nearly oz. of 
litharge, and stir well ; when cool ready 
for use mix a little of this oil with lamp- 
black, forming a thick paste ; grind this 
very fine with a muller. The grinding: 
is most important. Boil the oil out of 
doors. 

Blaoli. — Frankfort black, finely 
ground with boiled linseed oil, or, for 
very fine work, fat oil. 

Red. — Mineral orange red, 5 oz. ; 
Chinese red, 2 oz. 

Blue. — Celestial blue, 2 oz. ; marine 
blue, 3 oz. 

Green. — Mineral green, 2 oz, ; chrome, 
green, 3 oz. 

Brown. — Burnt umber, 2 oz. ; rose 
pink, 1 oz. 

Lilao. — Prussian blue, 1 oz. ; Chinese 
red, 2 oz. 

Pink. — Mineral pink, 2 oz. ; satin 
white, 1 oz. 

Orange. — Orange red, 2 oz. ; flake 
white, 1 oz. The above to be ground 
and mixed with Canada balsam. "Or, 

Red. — Vermilion. 

Yellow. — King’s yellow. 

Blue. — Smalts. 

Gi'cen. — King’s y el 1 mv — green . 

Blue. — Prussian blue, and flake white. 

Brown, — Burnt umber. 

Dark Brown. — Burnt umber and 
Frankfort black. 
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JPme^ — Frankfort black and ver- 
mlMoin ^ , 

Brown. — Frankfort black, and drop 
lake. These to be ground and mixed 
with nut or linseed oil. 

Gold. — Gold bronze mixed with dark 
oak and mahogany A’^arnish. 

Silver.^ Copper, Ruhj . — The same as for 
gold, merely substituting the different 
bronzes. Cards printed in gold, silver, 
or colours, should, when dry, be placed 
on a very smooth copper or steel plate, 
not engraved, and passed through a 
copper-plate press with rather a tight 
pressure ; this would also impiwe the 
appearance of cards printed in like 
manner with letterpress. 

To Clean Copper-plates. — Copper- 
plates are cleaned by laying them on 
the hob near the fire, and pouring on 
them some spirits of tar, and then rub- 
bing them with a small soft brush. 

Painting on Yelhim. — The illuminated 
missals, or coats of arms, on A’^ellum 
may be best done by the above colours, 
rather than by water colours with gall 
in them, as is often practised — the 
colours being applied with a brush as in 
ordinary painting; also, if more bril- 
liancy is required for gold and silver, I 
those metals may be used in leaf, a 
coat being first put on -with gold size. 
Gold is best shaded Avith a bright trans- 
parent brown, silver Avith green. 

IXK FOE Stone, or Marble. — ^Trini- 
dad asphaltum and oil of turpentine, equal 
parts. This is used in a melted state 
for filling in letters cut on tombstones, 
marble slabs, and monuments, and is 
very durable. 

Writing on Zinc. — 1, Mix verdigris, 
1 part ; sal ammoniac, 1 ; chimney-black, 
or any mineral colour, | ; Avatei', 10 ; 
stir well or shake the bottle before em- 
ploying, and use a quill, not a steel, pen, 
for writing. This ink is a poison. 2. 
Get a lemon, squeeze the juice out of it 
into a pot, and put into it an old copper 
halfpenny or farthing, not the present 
bronze coin. Let it stand for a day or 
tAvo. Write Avith a quill pen. 3. Dis- 
solve 100 grains of chloride of platinum 
m a pint of Avater. A little mucilage 
and lampblack may bo added. 


Zino Garden Labels. — ^For zinb plates 
use the following, with quill pens only ; 

- — 1. Dissolve muriate of ammonia and 
crude sal ammoniac in strong vinegar. ^ 
2, For large labels, dip your pen in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and Avrite on 
the zinc, previously greased ; a sharp 
point of copper Avire is better than the 
pen ; quench in Avater ; Avash thoroughly 
from fluid Avhen your wnuting is plain 
enough. 3. DissolA’'e about half-a- 
croAvn's Avorth of chloride of platinum 
in hot distilled water, adding a very feAv 
drops of aqua regia. The liquid should 
be of a pale amber colour, Fnough for 
hundreds of labels. 

Gold Ink. — 1. Gold, 24 leaves ; bronze 
gold, J oz. ; spirits of Avme, 30 drops ; 
best honey, 30 grains ; gum arabic, 

4 drams ; rain Avater, 4 oz. Rub the 
gold Avith the honey and gum, and 
having mixed it Avith the Avater, add the 
spirit. 2. Take gold 1 part, nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid 3 parts, mix and CA^aporate 
until chlorine in vapour is given oif, cool 
and mix Avith ether by shaking Avell to- 
gether, thicken A\uth naphtha or any 
essential oil. Gold and silver inks, for 
illumination, are simply the metals very 
finely poAvdered and suspended in Aveak 
gum water. Gold leaf ground up Avith 
honey, Avashed and mixed with a thin 
solution of gum, is excellent for illumi- 
nation. 

Fluxes. — In metallurgical opera- 
tions the folloAving articles are used as 
fluxes; — Crude tartar, if on a small 
scale, commercial .cream of tartar, 
borax, nitre, sal ammoniac, common 
salt, limestone, glass, and fluor spar. 
These articles being easy to fuse, are 
4^dded to substances Avhich are more 
refractory, to promote their fusion. 

Black Flux. — Nitre, 1 part; cream 
of tartar, 2; mix and burn in small 
quantities in a red-hot crucible; mix 
the product Avith finely-poAvdered char- 
coal. Keep in a dry corked bottle. 
This is used in smelting metallic ores. 

Flux for Reducing Arsenic , — Car- 
bonate of soda in crystals, 8 parts; 
finely -powdered charcoal, 1; heat 
gradually to a red heat. 

Cornish Redwing Flux, — Crude tartaiv 
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10 parts ; nitre, 4 ; borax, 3. Powder 
together. 

Refining Flux. — Crude tartar and 
nitre equal parts, burnt together. 

Crude Flux. — Same as the black flux, ' 
omitting the burning in the crucible. 

Flux for Arsenical Compounds. — 1.. 
Dry carbonate of potassa, 3 parts ; 
cyanide of potassium, 1. 2. Dry car- 

bonate of soda and cyanide of potassium, 
equal parts. 

Morreau^s Reducing Flux. — Powdered 
glass, free from lead, 8 parts; and 1 
part each of calcined borax and charcoal. 
Powder well, and mix together. 

Candles. — In its natural state, fat 
of animals is always associated with 
cellular tissue and other foreign matters, 
which must be separated before it can 
be used as candle stock. In dry melt- 
ing, the rough suet is cut into coarse 
pieces and exposed to the action of a 
moderate heat. By more recent pro- 
cesses the fat is not exposed to heat till 
it has been subjected to mecbanical and 
chemical appliances, for the purpose of 
destroying the tissues. The first method 
possesses the decided advantage, that the 
residue can be profitably used as food 
for hogs and fowls. There is also an 
economy in fuel, and the simplicity of 
the process commends itself to inex- 
perienced manufacturers. The disad- 
vantages are an obnoxious smell, from 
the heating of rough tallow which has 
been collected and suffered to remain 
till it has become rancid, and the 
cellular tissues, blood, or other portions 
advanced towards putrefaction, and the 
small anmunt of fat obtained, as por- 
tions always remain with the residue 
when lieated in this manner. The fair 
for tallow ought to be freed from the 
membranous a.nd muscular parts, then 
cut into thin slices and hung up in a 
cool place, not heaped up while yet ^ 
warm. By operating thus, the dis- 
agreeable odour can be delayed for 
several clays. 

Tallow Boiling. — First, the fat is 
chopped; cutting machines are often 
used similar to the straw-cutting table ; 
sometimes a thin, sharp-edged, mince- 
hatchet is employed, about 2| ft. in 


length. This is held with both hands^ 
and the fat, spread out on a bdbcb 
block, is chopped into small pieces in 
all directions. A third instrument is a 
kind of stamp trough with muller, 
having a sharp blade in the form of an 
S, a contrivance frequently adopted fur 
cutting beets. A more desirable in- 
strument, however, is the ordinary 
rotary sausage-cutter. The fat is then 
placed in melting caldrons, hemispheri- 
cal in form, and made of cast iron, 
which are heated by open fire. These 
caldrons are covered with movable tin- 
plate hoods, so adjusted that, by means 
of pulleys, ropes, and counter-w’eights, 
they can be easily raised or lowered, 
whilst, at the same time, they serve tt^ 
carry off the offensive vapours arising 
from the heated fat. Water is some- 
times mixed with the flit in the caldrons, 
and this addition is specially beneficial 
when the fat has been long kept during 
the summer months, and has thereby 
lost it natural moisture by evapora- 
tion. By gradually raising the tem- 
perature in the pan the fat runs from 
the cells, and the whole is kept boiling 
from I to h’our. During the whole 
operation of melting and boiling, the 
ingredients must be constantly stirred 
in order to keep the fat and cracklings 
in incessant agitation, otherwise pieces 
of unmelted suet, coming in contact 
with the sides or bottom, would become 
scorched and acquire a brownish tint, 
of which the whole melting would 
necessarily partake. Scorched tallow 
is not readily whitened. For separating 
the melted fat from the cracklings, it is 
ladled off from the caldron into a fine 
willow basket, or a copper box per- 
forated at the bottom wfith innumerable 
small holes, set over large copper 
coolers, and allowed to remain undis- 
turbed till all foreign matters have 
settled down. Before it congeals, it 
should be transferred into small wooden 
pails. This operation is continued so 
long as the cracklings yield any fat; 
and during the process the heat must 
be maintained at a moderate tempera- 
ture, to avoid scorching the juatcriais. 
When the cracklings begin to harden 
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they acquire darkish tint, and hence 
ara said to he browning. They are 
then pressed, and tlie fat thus' obtained 
possesses somewhat of the brown colour 
of the cracklings, but snot so much as 
to render it unlit for u.'^'as soap stock.; 
it may, consequently, be mixed with 
that which htis spontaneously separated 
%vhile heating. 

JVb?o Iicthods of Rendering, — UArcefs 
Apparcdiis. — This consists in conducting 
the rising vapours, consisting chiefly of 
hydrogen and carbon, through channels 
under the grate of the rendering pan, 
and using them as fuel. The pan is 
also covered with a strong iron plate, 
the front third of which can be lifted 
by means of a knuckle whenever it is 
necessary for stirring, filing, or empty- 
ing the kettle. Dkircet vras the first 
who employed chemicals for the pur- 
p)ose of neutralizing or destroying the 
noisome cifliivia arising from the ]»:ms. 

To Neidralize EjJiuzia from Talloio 
Pans. — Take 50 parts, by weight, of 
diluted oil of vitriol, put into the 
kettle, then 1000 parts, in weight, of 
chopped fat are gradually added in four 
equal portions ; and lastly, 150 parts of 
water, to which 5 parts, in weight, of 
sulphuric acid of CEP II have been pre- 
viously added. The whole is then 
heated. Under the influence of the 
acid, which partly destroys, partly 
solves the membranes, the rendering 
of even greater amounts of fa,t is 
oflecte’d in 1| to hours ; 2 hours, 
however, are seldom required. The 
invento'/s proposition of using acids 
was made when pans were heated by 
the direct action of the fire; but now 
steam is more generally employed. 
Th:.s, however, does not prevent the 
gases arising from the pans being 
thrown into the furnace and thereby 
aiding combustion, it is obvious that 
in the boiler of d’Arcet, stirring, as 
well as filling or emptying the contents 
of the pan cannot be accomplished so 
readily as in an open pan; nor can 
these ^processes be performed without 
opening the covers. To obviate this, a 
contrivance similar to that itsed by 
distillers in the mashing process could 


be introduced with decided advantage 
for keeping up the necessary motion, to 
prevent adhesions to the sides or bottom 
of the vessel, and consequent scorching. 

WRsmi^s Process. — The chief feature 
of this process is to steam the rough 
suet for ten or fifteen hours in a per- 
fectly tight tank, under a pressure of 
50 lbs. to the square inch, or more 
when lard is being rendered. A higher 
pressure is not profitable, for, though 
expediting the process, it produces an 
inferior quality of fat. Ko chemicals 
are used. The apparatus consists of 
an upright cylindrical vessel, made of 
strong boiler-plates, tightly riveted 
together. Its diameter is about two 
and a half times less than its height, 
and its capacity amounts to 1200 to 
1500 gallons. It has a felse bottom or 
diaphragm; below this a pipe enters, 
W'hich is connected with an ordinary 
steam-boiler. There is a manhole at 
the top, through which the vessel is 
filled wdth the rough suet or lard to 
within about 2T ft. of the top. By a 
safety-valve the pressure can be regu- 
lated. There are also -some try-cocks, 
by w'hicb the state of the contents can 
be examined ; if the quantity of con- 
densed steam in the tank be too great, 
it will be indicated by the ejection of 
the fatty contents at the top one. 
There is a regulating cock at the 
bottom for drawing off the condensed 
steam, as well as cocks in the side of 
the digester, by which the fatty 
materials can be dra'wn off. Through a 
hole made in the diaphragm, which can 
be shut and opened at will, the., residual 
matters can be let out. 

^ FouchPs Process. — Fig. 59 repre- 
sents a vertical, and Fig. 60 a hori- 
zontal section of the apparatus, after 
the line 1 — 2 in Fig. 59. Fig. 61 is 
a transverse section after the line 3 — 4 
in the same figure. The vessel has a 
copper dome B, fastened by rivets. 
In this dome is a hole C for introducing 
fat, having ' a .cover, which may be 
lifted by a chain going over a pulley, 
and the margin of the cover may be 
listened to the vessel by clamps. I^iis 
cover has a hole for observing the 
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or, when not condensed, for escaping 
'through X, F is a worm, which, 
fastened to the stays G, Fig. 60, lies 
on the bottom of the vessel. Through 
L L steam is introduced from a boiler, 
and through M passes back into the 
same boiler. H H is a small pipe 
entering into the vessel A, through 
which steam also passes into the vessel, 
mainly for the purpose of keeping the 
melted fat in agitation. J is a tube, 
having a sieve at its upper end, and a 
movable crank bcdow, by which it is 
fastened to the faucet Y. If the vessel 
is being emptied; the tube J is gradually 
let down until its upper part, with the 
sieve, reaches the bottom. The fat is 
then passed through J and Y, and 
through a fine sieve outside the vessel, 
which acts as a filter. In this, 1000 lbs. 
are first introduced with 80 lbs. of 
water; 2 - 3 -*^ lbs. of sulphuric acid of 
66 “^, previously mixed with 16 lbs. of 
water, are then added. Steam is next 
turned on, which, as described, passes 
from the generator through the worm, 
and must have a tension of three 
atmospheres, or a temperature of 255° F. 
In the vessel, however, a tension of 
1 ^ atmosphere is sufficient, and when 
this is reached, the safety-valve is no 
longer charged with weights. The 
vapours formed in the vessel are con- 
ducted through X into the hearth of 
the steam-boiler furnace, so that all the 
noxious odours which, by the action of 
the sulphuric acid, are diminished, but 
not destroyed, are thus conveyed from 
the working rooms. 

Evrard*s Process. — The apparatus 
used very much resembles that of 
Wilson. The process is based on the’ 
application of caustic ley, in the pro- 
portion of 25 gallons, each containing 
to \ lb. of solid caustic soda, to 
every 250 to 350 lbs. of rough tallow. 
It is the object of the application of 
the ley to dissolve the membranous 
parts, so that no preliminary mincing 
is necessary. For boiling the fat, steam 
IS employed. As the alkaline ley is 
heavier than water, it will, after the 
boiling is completed, more easily sub- 
side. It is then drawn off, and the fat 


left in the tank is again boiled with 
successive portions of fresh water, for 
the ' better separation of which this 
compound is left for 24 hours in a 
warm liquid state before being drawn 
off into the coolers. 

SteirCs Process . — A mixture of slacked 
lime and small pieces of fresh-burnt 
charcoal is prepared, and spread upon a 
coarse cloth stretched over a hoop, of 
2 in. in depth, and the circumference 
corresponding with the size of the pan. 
During the process of rendering, it is 
securely adjusted by suitable catches 
above the pan. The rising vapours 
from the latter, in necessarily passing 
this chemico-mechanical arrangement, 
are said to be entirely absorbed, so that 
thus all cause of complaint against 
tallow factories as health-destroying 
nuisances would be effectually removed. 

Clarifying Tallow . — By mere melting 
and straining, we do not obtain a fat 
entirely free from admixture of fine, 
undissolved substances. For separating 
these substances, it must be clarified, 
by remelting it in water, either on free 
fire or by steam. Generally, no more 
water than 5 per cent, is taken, and. 
stirred well with the fat till the 
mixture becomes emulsive. The whole 
is then allowed to rest, without further 
heating, till the water has separated, 
when the fat may be drawn off, or 
dipped off. Sometimes, to conceal the 
yellowish tint, a very little blue colour 
is added, consisting of indigo rubbed 
finely with some oil, of which a few 
drops are sufficient for large quantities 
of tallow. The process of clarifying is 
occasionally repeated. At the line of 
demarcation between the water and fat, 
a grey slimy substance is often per- 
ceptible, and the liquid itself is turbid. 
Instead of pure water, some tallow- 
melters take brine or solutions of alum, 
saltpetre, chloride of ammonium, or 
other salts. These agents have no 
chemical action upon the fats, but 
simply induce a more rapid settling of 
the impurities and water, principally 
when strong agitation is used. 

OzoJierit. — This mineral is used in 
the production of illuminating oils of a 
2 A 
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hi "'ll fii-ing point, and of solid hydr^ 
carbons, more particularly adapted to 
the manufacture of candles of a high 
meltini' point; the inventors distil the 
raw material by heat, thereby obtaining 
an oily distillate, the solid and liquid 
constituent parts of which aie en 
separated by pressure. Ihe pressed 
solid material is puriBed by mixing and 
stii-ring with sulphuric acid when 
melted. After standing for some time, 
in order to effect the complete separa- 
tion from the acid, 
melted material is 

off, and thoroughly washed with hot 
water. The water having been re- 
moved, the material is repeatedl} fal- 
tered through .animal charcoal until the 
requisite degree of whiteness is attained. 

EimJcmu] of Tallow by Gapaocioms 
Procoss.-ln 1000 parts of melted 
tallow, 7 parts of sugar lead, previously 
dissolved in water, are stirred, during 
which process the mass must be con- 
stantly agitated. After a few minutes 
the heat is diminished, and la parts ot 
powdered incense, avith one part ot 
turpentine added, under constant stir- 
ring of the mixture. It is then lett 
wa?m for several hours, or until the 
insoluble substances of the incense 
settle to the bottom. The hardening is 
produced by the sugar of lead, yielding 
a material similar to the steario acid, 
while the incense is improving its 
odour; it is said that by this treatment 
the guttering of the candles is entirely 
prevented. ^ . 

Cassnrand's Process for Bleaching 
melt the wax with steam, 
which pass together through long pipes, 
so that a large surtacc becomes exposed' 
to the steam. After traversing^ the 
pipes, it is received into a pan with a 
double bottom, heated by^steam ; it is 
therein treated by water, left quiet for 
some time until its impurities are 
settled. It is then forced anew through 
the pipe together with the steam, 
washed a second time, and, if necessary, 
this pi-ocess is repeated a third time. 
Probably water is absorbed by the wax, 
thus rendering it more easily bleached. 

Arrangcjnent of a JBleacMng^housd,-— 


Stakes or posts are driven into the 
and 2 ft. from the ground bag-dothe!; 
are stretched over them, or tahle-hke 
frames arc made from strips of clofah 
stretched over the frames m the sanie 
manner as a sacking-bottom is stretcheu 
over a bedstead, care being taken to 
fasten the ends of the cords to the pos.s 
sufficiently firm to prevent them loosen- 
ing by the wind. This done, the wax 
ribbons are spread upon the cloth m a 
thin layer. It is imxiortant that the place 
selected for this process should be so 
arranged that the sun’s rays may have 
full play upon the exposed wax, but at 
the same time protected from the preva- 
lent winds. The ribboned wax is daily 
turned over, in order that fresh poi- 
tions of it may be affiected by the sim ; 
and should it not be sufficiently moist- 
ened by the dew or rain, soft %vate3. i)» 
poured over it. When it is not 
crradually becoming whiter, but stilt 
continues vellow u^jon the fracture, it i.s 
remelted, ribboned, and again bleached. 
The continuance of the bleaching pro- 
cess varies, depending upon the weather ; 
often one exposure to the sun and au* 
suffices to bleach it, and no remelting is 
requisite. Four weeks are generally 
sufficient. The bleached wax is hnaliy 
fused into cakes or square blocks, pre- 
viously moistening the moulds. _As fast . 
as the w-ax congeals, the cakes are 
thrown into a tub of clean, cold water, 
and then taken out and^ spread upon a 
pack-thread sieve for draining, rlvent- 
ually, they are dried and packed _iir 
boxes for the market, the loss being 

from 2 to 8 per cent. 

XX7JaZ:s.— -Wicks are twisted or plaited ; ::;: 
the former, loosely twisted, xireseiit the 
appearance of a spiral similar o the 
separate strands of a rope ; the latter, 
now 'Tcnerally adopted for most kinds of 
candles, is made by interlacing and cross- 
ing the strands of the wicks a the same 
manner as plaiting straw of bonnets. 
Common wicks are simply an aggrega- 
tion of several loosely-twisted threads . 
forming one general cord of many fibres. 
This is effected by the ball winding ma- 
chine, a very simple apparatus. For 
cutting wicks, Sykes’s apparatus is in 
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goiieral use, especially for tallow-candle 
%vicks, which must he soaicea witn tallow 
at one end. Fig. 62 represents a vertical, 
and Fig. 63 a horizontal view of it. c c 


Fig. 62. 



the side. It consists of two wooden 
frames, which are made tapering frond 
the middle towards the end. On each 
side there is a feather of steel attached, 
for the purpose of holding the frames, 
with a space between them, which maj^ 
be diminished by sliding the feathered 
clamps e e towards the middle, or in- 
creased by drawing them towards the 
end. Immediately behind the clamp 
there is a cutting apparatus, consisting of 
an immovable f and a movable blade/, 
with a handle, g is a small vessel filled 
with liquid fat, which may be kept from 
solidifying by steam, and a board i lying 
on the lathe h. The use of the appai’a- 
tus is as follows The ends of the 
wicks, wound upon the spools c c c, are 
passed through the frame d, properly 
tightened by the clamps e e, so that all 
the wicks are kept firm. The knife/ 
of the cutting apparatus is then lifted 
out. of the way ; the frame, with the 
wicks enclosed, is drawn backwards to 
the vessel < 7 , and the ends of the wicks 
dipped in the melted fat ; this done, the 
fat-soaked ends are drawn farther back 
and placed under the weight I, which 
holds them firmly while the clamps arc 
loosened on the frame, and this returned 
to its first-described position anil again 
tightened. The knife is next used, cut- 
ting all the wicks off at a stroke, then 
elevated, and the process repeated till 
a sufficient number of wicks are cut. 
The thickness of the wicks varies accord- 
ing to the diameter of the candles and 
tlie material of which they are made. 
The number of the cotton threads re- 
quisite to form a wick also varies ac- 
cording to their firmness. The yarn 
is composed of a slack -twisted cottem 
thread; No. 16 generally for plaited, 

Fig. 64. 



are spools on which the wicks are wound. 
h is a roller with grooves cut around it, 
by means of which the wicks are con- 
veyed into the clamp d, represented in 
Fig. 64 on a larger scale, and as seen from 



and smaller, such as 8 - 12 , for common 
wicks. 


Index to the Thickness of II’icA’S. — 
The yarn employed is No. 10 . For 
tallow candles, 8 to the lb., the wick 
2 a2 
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contains 42 threads ; 7 to the lb., 45 
threads ; 6 to the lb., 50 threads ; 5 to 
the lb., 55 threads, 4 to the lb., 60 threads. 
These wicks, composed of 10, 12, or even 
16 cords, are very loosely twisted, and 
form a kind of hollow tube. For stearic 
candles, three-corded plaited wicks are 
generally used, smaller in size and of 
finer yarn. Stearic candles, 4 to the lb., 
the wicks consist of 108 threads ; 5 to 
the lb., 96 threads; 6 to the lb., 87 
threads ; 8 to the lb., 63 threads, 

Preparing Wic/is. — This is done by 
wick-xnordants, by means of which they 
are rendered less combustible, especially 
those for stearic acid, and composite 
candles. Compounds composed of solu- 
tions of ammoniac salts, of bismuth, of 
borates, or boracic acid, are used. A 
simple and cheap mordant for wicks is a 
sal ammoniac solution of 2° to 3° B. 
This concentration is strong enough, and 
if a weaker one be used, a spark will 
remain on the wick after the candle has 
been blown out, and burning down to 
the fat, make relighting more difficult. 
Before moulding is performed, the wicks, 
having been saturated, are thoroughly 
dried in a tin box, surrounded by a 
jacket, in which steam is introduced. 
Instead of the sal ammoniac, phosphate 
of ammonia is used in some factories. 
A very good mordant is also a solution 
of oz. boracic acid in 10 lbs. of 
water, with ^ of an ounce of strong 
alcohol, and a few drops of sulphuric 
acid. Some mordants have become un- 
popular, the fault is in the crude cotton, 
which does not always readily become 
moistened ; consequently, from not hav- 
ing completely imbibed the mordant, 
portions of the thread remain unsat u-*" 
rated, and are not equally combustible 
with the others. An admixture of alco- 
hol will remedy this defect, as cotton is 
more easily moistened in diluted spirit 
than in pure water. 

Pips , — These candles are made by 
stringing a certain number of wicks 
upon a rod, and dipping them in melted 
tallow repeatedly. The process is very 
simple ; the clarified and remelted tal- 
low is poured into a tightly-joined wal- 


nut or cherry trough, 3 ft. long by 2 % 
wide, and 10 to 12 in, wide at the top, 
gradually diminishing to 3 or 4 in. at 
the bottom. A handle is fixed on each 
end for its easy removal, and when not 
in use it is closed with a cover. The 
operator commences by stringing 16 to 
18 wicks at equal intervals on a thin 
wooden rod, about 2^ ft. long, and 
shai*pened at the ends, fie then takes 
10 or 12 such rods and dips the wicks 
rapidly into the fluid tallow in a verti- 
cal direction. This tallow sliould be 
very liquid, in order that the wicks be 
soaked as uniformly as possible, after 
which the several rods are rested on the 
ledges of the trough, when, if any of the 
wicks be matted together, they are 
separated, and the rods so placed on a 
frame, having several cross-pieces, that 
the uncongealed tallow from the wicks 
may drop down, and while this is going 
on, which continues till the tallow iz 
cooled and solidified, the operator is en- 
gaged in preparing ■ another batch of 
rods. The fat in the trough, mean- 
while, is so far cooled that in immersing 
the first dip again a thicker layer will 
adhere to tne wicks. It is considered, 
that when the tallow solidifies at the 
sides of the vessel, the temperature is 
the most convenient for the object in 
view. It is sometimes necessary to stir 
the ingredients to produce a uniform 
admixture, and in such cases much care 
should be taken so that no settlings be 
mingled with the mass, whilst by the 
addition of hot tallow any desired tem- 
perature may be obtained. The tallow 
on the wicks between each dipping 
becomes so gradually hardened, that ai 
the third or fourth immersion new layers 
necessarily solidify ; as a natural conse- 
quence of the method of dipping, the 
lower ends of the wicks become thicker 
than the upper, to remedy which the 
lower ends are again put into the melted 
fat for a few minutes, when the heat, as 
a matter of course, diminishes their 
dimensions. The process of dipping is 
continued until the candles acquire the 
requisite thickness. The conical spire 
at the upper end is formed by immersing 
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deeper at the last dip, and if, eventually, 
the candles \are too thick at the lower 
end, they are held over a slightly-heated 
folded copper sheet, so that the fat may 
melt, but not be wasted. 

Moulds . — For moulding, besides the 
common metal moulds, a mixture of tin 
and lead, moulds of glass are sometimes 
used. The former are slightly tapering 
tubes, raring in length and dimensions 
according to the size of the candle to be 
manufactured, and, when required, are 
arranged in regularly-perforated wooden 
frames or stands, with the smaller end 
downwards, forming the upper or pointed 
part of the candle. At this smaller end, 
the wick, previously saturated in melted 
fat, is inserted, tilling the apertnre, and, 
passing up the centre, is listened per- 
pendicularly at the upper end of the 
tube, to which is attached a movable 
(jover. The melted fat is then poured 
in, generally with a small can, but a 
tinned iron siphon is better. It is re- 
quisite that the tallow should completely 
till the mould, that it should remain 
uncracked on cooling, and should be 
easily removable from the moulds. This 
can, however, only be obtained when 
the hit at the sides cools more quickly 
than that in the interior, and when the 
whole candle is rapidly cooled. A cool 
season is, for this reason, far better; but 
a certain condition of the tallow, namely, 
that which it possesses at a temperature 
very near its melting point, is absolutely 
necessary. Candle-makers recognize the 
proper consistence of the tallow for 
moulding by the appearance of a scum 
upon the surface, which forms in hot 
weather between 111° and 119° Fahr., 
in mild -weather at 108°, and in' cold 
about 104°. The tallow is usually 
melted by itself, sometimes, however, 
over a solution of alum. The candles 
are most easily removed from the mould 
the day after' casting, to be cut and 
trimmed a*" the base. Moulding by hand 
is a very tedious operation, and only 
practised in the smaller factories; in 
more extensive establishments, where 
economy of time and labour is a con- 
sideration, machinery is employed. 


Kendall's Moulding Apparatus. — Fig. 
65 I’epresents a vertical transverse sec- 


Fig. 66. 



tion through one of the mouhl-frames, 
exhibiting the candles drawn from the 
moulds. Fig. 66 represents a top view 
of a row of moulds, showing the clamp 
in place ready to centre the wicks. The 
moulds are mounted upon cars, for being 
carried from place to place as required, 
each capable of conveying several dozens, 
which are heated to about the tempera- 
ture of the melted fat by running the 
car into an oven. The moulds thus 
lieated are carried by cars to a caldron 
containing the melted flit, with which 
they are tilled. The car is then attached 
to one of the empty trucks and allowed 
to remain till the candles are cooled, 
when it IS moved to an apparatus, by 
means of which the candles are drawn 



small holes g lu On one side F of the 
clamp there <are also toothed jaws, in 
which the wicks iit exactly, that is, 
they are thus kept vertical and in the 
centre of the moulds. The construction 
of the clamp, Fig. 66, is such that the 
arm working upon a joint at o, and 
being brought against the arm F, fells 
into a groove made in its length, so as 
to press and kink the wicks in the 
groove, and fasten them firmly there by 
means of the spring catch K. The object 
of this is, that in raising the candles 
from the moulds by this clamp they 
shall not slip nor move. As the candles 
are lifted out of the moulds, as in Fig. 
65, the wicks are drawn after them 
from the spools K, and are then clamped 
in position in the manner described. The 


melt each separately over a winter bath, 
and to the whole, when mixed together, 
add 2 oz. of alum and 2 oz. of bitartrate 
of potassa in fine powder ; and, while 
stirring constantly, raise the heat to 
176° Fahr. ; then withdraw the fire and 
l allow the mixture to cool to the tempe- 
^ rature of 140° Fahr. When the impuri- 
ties subside, the clear liquid must be 
drawn off into clean pans. For quality 
and good appearance, candles made of 
this cooled block are more than propor- 
tional to its cost. Substitute plaited 
wicks for the foregoing mixture to the 
wicks generally used for composite' 
candles, and prepare them by previously 
soaking in a solution of 4 oz, borax, 
1 oz. chlorate of potassa, 1 oz. nitrate 
of potassa, and 1 oz. sal ammoniac, 
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and the moulds re-wicked, and again 
ready to be heated and filled. In Fig. 
65, in m represents moulds mounted on 
two horizontal hoards a and 6, in which 
round holes are cut, and’ tightly scre-weo. 
at the upper end, around which a thin 
wooden frame is attached, f of which is 
firmly fastened, whilst the other | forms , 
a slide. The lower end of the moulds 
rests on pieces of vulcanized india-rubber 
0, let into the cross-bar e ; each piece of 
india-rubber being pierced with a hole 
somewhat smaller tlian the wick, and as 
the wick is passed through this hole, 
the latter compresses it so tightly as to 
prevent the fat from leaking out. In 
like manner, the leakage is prevented 
between the bottom or tip n by the 
pressure of the mould upon the india- 
rubber. The spools K hold the wicks 
firmly and centrically secured by 
clamps. On the ledge c of the bottom 
a there are four pins which tighten 
the clamps j, Fig. 66, by means of 


wicks are next cut oix above the lower 
clamp, the candles with the clamps re-r 
moved, when, by sliding off the spring 
catch K, the spring S, beU^een the jaw.s 
t causes the arm j F to separate and 
release the wicks. 

Composite Candles,— Mdt together, 
over a water bath, 100 parts of stearic 
acid, and 10 to 11 parts of bleached 
beesxvax; but, to ensure success, the 
mixture must remain over the bath 
from 20 to 30 minutes, without being 
stirred or agitated. At the end of th:it 
time the fire is to be extinguished, ^aiid 
the fluid allowed to cool until a slight 
pellicle is formed on the surface, w'heu 
it is cast direct into the moulds, pre- 
viously heated to the same teniperatiire, 
with the precaution of avoiding stirring 
the mixture, wdiich would cause opaque- 
ness. 

Transparent Bougie, — B’or 100 lbs. ot 
stock take 90 lbs. of spermaceti, 6 lbs. 
purified suet of mutton, and 5 lbs. wax ; 


Fig. 66. 
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in 3 quarts of water. After being 
thoroughly dried, they are ready for, 
moulding, 

Biaphane , — It is made by melting to- 
gether, in a steam-jacket, from 2^ to 
177 } lbs. of vegetable wax, to 10| of 
pressed mutton tallow, and 22 to 46lbs. 
of stearic acid. Both the latter and the 
vegetable wax are the hardening ingre- 
dients. By changing the proportions 
between the above limits, a more or less 
consistent mixture may be formed. The 
moulding is performed in the same 
manner as for stearic-acid candles. 

Barlour Bougies, — 1. Melt slowly, 
over a moderate fire, in a well-tinned 
copper kettle, 70 lbs. of pure spermaceti, 
and to it add piecemeal, and during con- 
stant stirring, 30 lbs. of best white wax. 
By increasing the proportion of wax to 
50 lbs., the resulting product is much 
more, diaphanous ; however, the bougies 
moulded of this mixture are not as dur- ' 
able as candles made exclusively of wax. 
They are tinted in different colours. 
For red, carmine or Brazil wood, to- 
gether with alum, are used. Yellow is 
given with gamboge, blue with indigo, 
and green with a mixture of yellow and 
blue. Sometimes the bougies are per- 
fumed with essences, so that in burning 
they may give off an agreeable odour. 
2. Add 6^ lbs. of wax to 100 lbs. of 
pure dry sperm, candles made from this 
mi.xture. very much resemble Judd’s 
Patent Candies. 

Composite Candles. — The block for 
these candles is made by adding a por- 
tion of hot-pressed cocoa stearine to 
stearic acid of tallow. This is a good 
and economical mixture. 

Belmont Sperm is a mixed stock 
hot-pressed stearic acid from palm and 
cocoa butters. 

Belmont Wax is palmitic acid coloured 
by gamboge. 

Candles icith Snuffless — The 

great objection to tallow candies is the 
frequent necessity for removing the 
sauiT, or charred wick, which rises into 
the body of the flame and obscures the 
light. If the wick can be exposed to 
the air it will be entirely consumed* 
1, This is done in composite candles by 


plaiting the cotton into a flat wick, 
which as it burns curves over. Some- 
times a very fine wire is included in the 
wick, which is usually dipped in a solu- 
tion of borax. 2. Twist the wick with 
one strand shorter than the others, which, 
will bend the wick slightly when the 
fat melts. ' 

Fire Xiute* — 1. Mix thoroughly 
2 parts good clay, 8 parts sharp washed 
sand, 1 part horse-dung, then temper 
like mortar. 2. Linseed or almond meal 
mixed to a paste with milk, lime-water, 
or starch-paste. This lute stands to 
500°. 

Fat Lute. — 1. Mix dry clay in powder 
with drying oil into a thick paste. The 
part to which this is applied must be 
clean and dry. 2. Plaster of Paris 
mixed with water, milk, or weak glue. 
Both these lutes stand a dull red 
heat. 

Sust . — To prevent Rusting. — 1. 
Boiled linseed oil will keep polished tools 
from rusting if it is allowed to dry on 
them. Common sperm oil will prevent 
them from rusting for a short period. 
A coat of copal varnish is frequently 
applied to polished tools exposed to the 
weather. Woollen materials are the 
best for wrappers for metals. 2. Iron 
and steel goods of all descriptions are 
kept free from rust by the follovung ; — ■ 
Dissolve ^ oz. of camphor in 1 lb. of hog’s 
lard, take off the scum, and mix as much 
black-lead as will give the mixture- an 
iron colour. Iron and steel and ma- 
chinery of all kinds, rubbed over with 
this mixture, and left with it on fc' 
24 hours, and then rubbed with a linen 
cloth, will keep clean for months. If 
the machinery is for exportation it 
should be kept thickly coated with this 
during the voyage. 

Antitrust Varnish, — Take the first 
three ingredients in a pounded condi- 
tion, and digest them by a regular heat 
till melted, then add the turpentine 
vei^y gradually, stiiTing ail the while. 
Rosin, 120 parts; sandarac, 180; gum 
lac, 60 ; essence of turpentine, 120. The 
mixture should be digested until dis- 
solution, then add rectified alcohol, 180 
partsu Filter through fine cloth or 
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thick bibulous papers, and preserve in 
well-stoppered bottles o'r cases. 

Extracting Must from -Im- 

merse the article to be cleaned for a few 
minutes until ail dirt and rust is taken 
off, in. a strong solution of cyanide of 
potassium, say about | oz. in a wine- 
glassful of water ; take out and clean 
it with a toothbrush, with some paste 
composed of cyanide of potassium, Castile 
soap, whitening, and water ; these last 
are mixed in a paste about the consist- 
ence of thick cream. 

India-rubber. — Solvents, — Ben- 
zine is an excellent solvent for caoutchouc 
and gutta-percha. Caoutchouc, or in- 
dia-rubber, may also be dissolved in 
ether, sulphide of carbon, naphtha, or 
spirit of turpentine, and in chlorofoimi. 

India-rubber Solution, — 1. A mixture 
of 6 parts absolute alcohol with 100 of’ 
sulphate of carbon ; the latter is the 
real solvent, the alcohol has an indirect 
action. The quantity of solvent re- 
quired depends on the consistency of 
solution required ; if moderate heat is 
used, and the mixture shaken, the whole 
dissolves, but a better solution is ob- 
tained for adhesive properties by using 
a large quantity of solvent, not shaking, 
but drawing olF the clear glazy liquid. 
2. For a small quantity, place 1 fluid 
dram sulphuric acid and the same 
quantity of water into a phial bottle, 
and well shake together. Great heat is 
evolved. Allow to stand till cool ; then 
add 2 fluid oz. of spirits of turpentine, 
and shake well. Great heat will again 
be evolved, and the colour changed to 
deep cinnamon. Allow to stand for 24 
hoiii’s, after which a strong dark sedi- 
ment will have settled at the bottom of 
the bottle. Pour oiF the clear liijuor 
into another bottle, and add dram 
apothecaries’ weight of common india- 
rubber cut up into fine shreds, and then 
place it uncorked over a very gentle 
heat, and allow to boil slowly for 5 
hours. At the end of that time the 
india-rubber should be perfectly dis- 
solved. It can be concentrated by 
longer boiling, or thinned by the addi- 
tion of more turpentine. 

Ikcing India-rubber , — Make a long 


I bevel on the ends to be joined with a. 
' sharp rough-edged knife and water, 

' scrape the bevels rough with the edge 
of tlie knife, and when quite dry, give 
each a coat of india-rubber solution. 
Say 1 oz. of rubber not vulcanized to 
5 oz. of turpentine. When the first 
coat is dry, give it another, and when 
that is dry, put the two ends together. 

Eboxite axd Vulcaxite. — The only 
difference between these two articles is 
in the colouring materials used. Tlxese 
terms are applied to a compound of 
india-rubber and sulphur, exactly the 
same as the common elastic bands, the 
only difference being in the time and 
heat required to vulcanize or harden 
the compound. To prepare it as sold in 
the form of combs, the india-rubber is 
put into a masticator along with a 
proper proportion of sulphur, and w’hea 
thoroughly mixed a sufficient quantity 
is put into a mould of the right shap,. 
made of plaster of Paris, or other ma- 
terial which will not combine with sul- 
phur, and exposed in a steam boiler to a 
heat of 315°, and a pressure of about 
12 lbs. to the inch for 2 hours. It is 
then removed from the mould, and 
finished, and polished exactly in the 
same manner as ivory. The application 
of heat as above without a steam pres- 
sure is sufficient to vulcanize or harden 
the compound, but the result is not 
always so satisfactory, as the material 
is liable to be porous if not com- 
pressed whilst hardening. Gutta-percha 
may be treated in exactly the same 
manner as india-rubber, and cannot be 
distinguished from it, but is rather 
more troublesome to work. The vul- 
canite may be turned or carved in the 
same way as ivory, with the advantage 
that it may be moulded to the required 
form without the great waste which 
attends ivory carving. It is also much 
less liable to fracture. The smaller the 
proportions of sulphur in the rubber, 
and the lower the temperature used, the 
softer and more elastic will be the 
india-rubber. About 10 or 15 percent. 
of sulphur, and a temperature of 270° 
or 275° for 4 hours, will make an elastic 
I'ubber ; 30 per cent, of sulphur and a 
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temperature of 315° for two hours will 
make a hard vulcanite-like ivory. 

Welding: Cast Steel.— 1 . Heat 
the steel carefully, watching it, in a 
gentle fire kept free from dirt, and use 
the following composition 5 — Ten parts 
of borax and 1 of sal ammoniac ; grind 
them together roughly, and then fuse 
them in a metal pot over a clear fire, 
taking care to continue the heat until 
all spume has disappeared from the sur- 
face. When the liquid appears clear 
the composition is ready to be poured 
out to cool and concrete, afterwards to 
be ground to a fine powder. This may 
be best done by running it into a strong 
iron vessel, or, if in a smith’s shop, into 
a hole in the swage; put in a piston, and 
use the sledge-hammer. A small quan- 
tity of this composition will be sufficient 
sprinkled on the parts to be welded 
wdiile in the fire. Care should be ex- 
ercised in hammering the splice. To 
use this composition, the steel to be 
welded is raised to a heat which may be 
expressed by bright yellow ; it is then 
dipped into the welding powder, and 
. again placed in the fire until it attains 
the same degree of heat as before, it is 
then ready to be placed under the 
hammer. 2. Borax, 10 parts; sal am- 
moniac, 2 ; , flour of sulphur, 1 ; grind or 
pound them roughly together ; fuse 
them in a metal pot over a clear fire, 
taking care to continue the heat until 
all scum has disappeared from the sur- 
face. Use in the same manner as No. 1. 

Ijead Burning*. — The apparatus 
required is a cast-iron furnace, Iavo or 
three ladles, and some moulding sand. 
Burning is resorted to by plumbers ge- 
nerally for purposes wdiere soldering 
will not stand, such as retorts used in 
bleaching works where the acid destroys 
soldering. Cast a sheet of lead of the 
proper thickness, and cut the proper 
length and width, turn it up round like 
a hoop, bringing the two ends well 
together to form a good joint on the 
outside, and firmly tack them together 
on the inside ; roll it over to see that the 
joint is close on the outside, and paste a 
piece of stout brown paper about 4 inches 
wide over the whole length of the joint. 


The sand must be well tempered not to 
have any wet lumps in it ; make a level 
bed with the sand about 5 or 6 inches 
thick ; roll the hoop on the sand so that 
the joint will come under, be careful not 
to shift it backwards or forwards, but 
well ram up under both sides. Have a 
striplof wood rather longer than the 
joint, about f inch thick, to form the 
runner with, place it along on edge on 
the^ top of the joint ; now place some 
sand both sides and well ram it together, 
adding sand until there is a good bank 
on the top of the work ; smooth it off 
with a trowel, cut it down towards the 
strip, so as to form a sort of funnel, 
leaving about 2 inches of the strip 
buried ; draw out the strip endways, be 
careful not to break the sand, leaving 
one end stopped up, the other end stop 
up about 1 in. high. At this end make 
a bay or pond for the overflow metal to 
run into. Have the metal red hot, he 
careful that the runner is free from 
loose sand, shake a little pounded rosiu 
along in the runner, have a trying stick 
that can be drawn easily along the 
runner. Now begin to pour the metal, 
of which have plenty, holding the ladle at 
least 1 ft. above the runner so as to give 
weight and force to the burning metal ; 
pour plenty, not minding what is run- 
ning off, as the metal that is pouring in 
has to melt the part which is in the cold 
sand. When the joint is burnt through 
try it by draw’ing the trying stick along 
in the runner ; if it feels smooth along 
the bottom it is burned, if not pour some 
more until it is, then stop up the end 
where the metal has been running off, 
and fill up about 2 inches high, and 
jvatch for shrinkage, having some hot 
metal ready to fill up as it shrinks down 
in cooling, or else the joint will not be 
round. When set remove it from the 
sand, and cut off the runner with a 
mallet and chisel, finishing off with a 
piece of cardwire, the paper on the out- 
side will strip off, leaving it clean, 
whereas if the paper was not used the 
sand would adhere to the metal, which 
would look bad. Having now completed 
this pai*t and set it up, round in shape, 
proceed wu‘tli burning in the bottom ; 
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having a hole or pit in the floor deep 
enough for the hoop to go down level 
with the floor, place it in perfectly level. 
Having placed the hoop level, fill up 
with sand inside and oat rather slack. 
When filled up within about 4 or 
5 inches from the top, ram it down 
for the other • part quite hard on 
the outside, leaving the sand rather | 
higher than the edge ; then with a j 
straight-edge scrape oif level with the 
edge of the lead. Now with a scribe 
take out tlie sand the thickness of the 
required bottom, plane the sand off with 
a trowel, and the work will turn out 
clean. Tiie sand on the outside being 
up level with the edge, smooth off, and 
cut a bay all round to take the over- 
flow, shake a little pounded rosin round 
the edge; having the metal red hot, 
begin to pour as before, only this is a 
work for two or three persons if it is 
any size, as it must be done quickly, 
pouring the hot metal along the edge 
until il is properly burned down; when 
it is burned deep enough, pour a few 
iadlefuls all over the bottom, so as 
to get it in a thoroughly fluid state; 
then with the edge of the trowel 
clean off the dross, leaving a perfectly 
bright surface ; let it remain to set. ^ 
Tliis will not require any filling up, as 
it is open to the air and shrinks ; when 
set it may be removed, and if well burned 
it will be perfectly solid. 

Wlialebone.“~*Whaleboiie is the 
substitute for teeth in the Greenland 
wdiale, and in the black southern whale ; 
Tlie surface of the blade is compact, 
and susceptible of a high polish by 
lucre li’iction. Its texture is lamellar 
in the direction of its breadth, so that it^ 
easily splits and divides in this direc- 
tion, but not in that of the thickness 
of tlie blade ; the middle of the blade 
is of a looser texture than the rest, 
and is called the grain, being composed 
of coarse, bristly hairs. The general 
colour of w'halebone is a dusky greyish 
black, intermixed with thin strips or 
layers of a paler colour, which are often 
almost -white — very rarely the entire 
fluke is milk-wfliite. To prepare the 
whalebone for use, it is boiled in water 


for several hours, by ivhich it becomes 
soft enough to be cut up, while hot, tn 
lengths, according to the use to which 
it is to be applied; or, by means of a 
compound guarded knife, is cut into 
fibres for brushes, which are exten- 
sively used in stables for the first 
process in cleaning a horse. Whale- 
' bone that has been boiled, and has 
become cold again, is harder and of a 
deeper colour than at first ; but the jet- 
black ivhalebone has been dyed. The 
principal consumption of whalebone is 
for stretchers to umbrellas and parasols, 
also for women^s stays, and whips are 
made of plaited whalebone. ■ White 
whalebone has been made into bonnets, 
and likewise into artificial flowers, as its 
I texture is well adapted to this purpose ; 
and it will, by the usual dyeing pro- 
cesses, take very bright and durable 
colours. 

Silk. — /Sblrcnfe.-— Several substances 
dissolve silk, such as the aramoniacai 
solution of oxide of nickel ; that of 
copper dissolves cotton as well as silk, 

I the silk is precipitated by acids. Chlo- 
ride of zinc saturated with zinc oxide, 
also dissolves silk, but in no case can 
silk thread be dissolved without the 
thread being decomposed. 

To Eenomtc Silk. — Potato-water is 
good to clean all colours and kinds; 
grate the potatoes into cold spring 
water, say a large potato to every quart 
of water, of which five or six will do 
for a couple of dresses. If fur very 
light silk, pare the potatoes; if for 
dark, merely wash them clean. The 
pan of water must not be stirred in the 
least for 48 hours ; then, very slowly 
and steadily pour off the clear liquor, 
but not a particle of the sediment, into 
a large open vessel, dip the pieces of silk 
into this liquid up and down a few 
times, without creasing them ; then 
wipe them on a flat table with a clean 
towel, first one side, then the other. 
It is as well to hang each one as dipped 
upon a line to allow the drops to drain 
off a little before wiping. Have a damp 
cloth to cover them in till all is done ; 
then iron one way, on the soiled side, 
Freeamg.— in «the production of 
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icc, or an extreme degree of cold, by 
saline mixtures, the salts should be iu 
crystals, and as rich as possible in • 
water, but not in the least damp. 
Coarsely pulverise when about to use 
them, and do not mix until just before 
throwing them in the liquid ingredients. 
I’he mixture should be made in a thick 
vessel, well covered with non-conducting 
material, to prevent the access of ex- 
ternal heat; the substance to be frozen 
must be C(jntained in a very thin vessel, 
so as to expose, it more fully tp; the 
action of the mixture. Thus the ices 
used in confectionery are made by 
placing the cream, or sweetened water, 
in a tin, w'hich is immersed in a bucket 
containing a mixture of powdered ice 
and half its weight of common salt — 
move the tin* about in the freezing 
mixture until the cream has sufficiently 
' solidified. 

Freezing Mixtures. — 1. Snow or 
pounded ice, 2 parts ; chloride of 
sodium, 1, 2. Snow or pounded ice, 

5 parts; chloride of sodium, 2; sal 
ammoniac, 1. 3. Snow or pounded ice, 

12 parts ; chloride of sodium and 
nitrate of ammonia, 5 of each. 4. Snow, 
8 parts, concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, 5. 

Freezing Poicders. — 1. 4 Ihs. of sul- 
phate of soda, 2^ lbs. each of muriate of 
ammonia and nitrate of potash ; when 
about to use add double the weight of 
all the ingredients of water, 2. Equal 
parts of muriate of ammonia and nitrate 
of potash ; when required for use adil 
more than double the weight of water. 
3. Kitrate of ammonia and water in 
equal proportions. 4, Carbonate of 
soda and nitrate of ammonia equal 
parts, and one equivalent of water. 

Carre'^s Ice-making Machine . — It con- 
sists of an upright boiler partly filled 
with very strong ammoniacal solution, 
so strong that a glass bottle of it held 
in the hand at once gives off bubbles or 
gas. From the top of this idses a tube 
to about the same height as the boilei*. 
This tube ends in a smaller one, which 
bends down to level of t»>ji of the boiler, 
and is inserted into a cylindrical vessel 
Kopt at a distance of about a foot and a 


half from the boiler. This cylinder has 
a smaller one riveted into it, in’v/hicn 
the tin containing the water to be frozen 
is to be inserted. The whole of the 
machine is hermetically closed, so as to 
allow no escape of the gas. The boiler 
IS put on a charcoal fire, and vffien a 
thermometer shows the temperature to 
have risen to the proper point the 
solution is converted into gas at a greac 
pressure. The boiler is removed from 
the fire, and placed in a tub of coi.l 
water ; the tin of liquid to be frozen is 
placed in the cylinder, and the gas 
begins to condense. In a certain time, 
according to the coolness of the water in' 
the tub, such a great -degree, of cold irv 
produced, by the condensation that the 
contents of the tin are frozen solid, lu 
hot countries the water in the tub must 
he changed two or three times as it gets 
warm. Instead of water, cream, or 
bottles of beer or wine may be placed in 
the cylinder. The wine, not requiring 
to he frozen, may remain only a short 
time, and then be ro[)laced by a second 
or third edition, till the gas is com- 
pletely condensed. The solution lasts 
many years. The boiler can be filletl 
again, but it is a very troublesome; 
operation, as the momeut a soldering 
iron IS brought near the aperture, the 
gas begins to escape ; still it has been 
done. 

To Preserve Ice. — 1. Put the ice on a , 
dish and cover it with a napkin, then 
set the dish upon a feather bed or 
pillow, and place another bed or pillow 
on the top of it. In this way a few 
pounds of ice may be kept for a week 
or more. 2, Wrap the ice in a piece of 
^Id flannel, and if not required imme- 
diately bury it in the ground. 

Ice House . — If possible, choose for tlio 
site of an ice house the north-east side 
of a hill or plantation, or the inside of 
a plantation where it would be perfectly 
shaded with trees ; then hax’-e the earth 
excavated to tlie required size, and, in 
addition, sufficient to allow of a double 
; wall being built with from G in. to 1 ft. 
space between each wall. The shape 
may be either an inverted cone or a 
square; whichever form is used, there 
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must be perfect drainage insured from 
the bottom of the well, so that the ice 
will be kept dry. It can be arched 
over at top and covered with earth, or 
1 ‘oofed with timber and well thatched 
with straw. The entrance should be 
by double doors, with the space between 
filled with straw ; the inner door should 
be perfectly air-tight. In storing see 
that the ice is well smashed and pounded 
into the well, as upon this will depend 
a great deal its keeping properties. 

Solders. — Solder for Jewellers , — 
Melt together in a crucible 19 parts 
fine silver j copper, 1 part j and brass, 
10 parts. 

Silver Solder for Plating. — ^l^Ielt to- 
gether 10 dwts. of brass,’ and 1 oz. of pure 
silver. i 

Gold Solder. — Melt together pure 
gold, 12 parts ; pure silver, 2 parts ; and 
■copper, 4 parts. Fuse together 3 parts 
gold, 2 parts silver, 1^ copper, then add 
\ part zinc, for a solder that wdll flow 
at a dull red heat, suitable for gold 
brooches, guards, &:c. • I 

Hard Solders, — 1. 2 parts of good 
silver and 1 of ordinary brass pins, well 
melted, is a good, useful, jewellers’ hard 
solder ; but it must not be melted more 
than once. 2. Hard silver solder com- 
jiosed of 4 parts of fine silver and 1 of 
^copper, made into an alloy and rolled 
into sheets, is very difficult of fusion. 
These alloys are run into convenient 
■bars or strips for use. Silver solders 
are used for soldering silver-work, gold, 
steel, and gun-metal. A neater seam is 
produced with the hard silver solders 
than with soft solders. 

Soldering Jewellery, — 1. Jewellers 
solder wdth gold of a lower title than the 
article to be soldered — borax, flux, and 
blowpipe, enveloping the other part 
with tissue-paper and whitening. 2. 
'Gilding by simple immersion, 1 dwt. fine 
gold, very small ; put into a saucer, add 

oz. muriatic acid, | oz. nitric acid ; 
keep the saucer over a slow fire till the 
gold is dissolved, move the saucer till 
the acid evaporates and leaves the gold 
dry in dark red crystals around the 
saucer ; then add 1 oz. cyanide of potas- 
sium, dissolve in | pint of boiling water ; 


pour this over the crystals in the saucer 
to wash them off, let it all run into* a 
basin, stii*, and it is fit for use ; lay the 
object to be gilt on a small bit of clean 
zinc. Put in bath, remove in a minute, 
scratch - brush, immerse again for a 
minute, scratch-brush, wash in boiling 
water, dry out with boxwood dust. 

■ Soldering Silver. — Solder, — Fine 
silver, 2 parts; brass wire, 1 part ; melt 
the silver first in a crucible, when it is 
melted put the brass wire in the crucible, 
it will soon melt and mix with tlie 
silver ; put a little borax with it, and 
give it a good heat for about 10 minutes, 
then pour it in the skillet and j'lass it 
through the flattening mills until it 
becomes the thickness of a threepenny 
piece, when it is ready for use. 

Solders of various Hardness . — 1. 
Hardest ; silver, 4 parts ; copper, 1 
part ; fuse together. 2. Hard ; sterling 
silver, 3 parts ; melt, add brass wire, 1 
part. 3. Soft ; silver, 2 parts, melt ; 
add brass wire, 1 part, this is generally 
used ; some add a little arsenic, to make 
it whiter and more fusible, but it be- 
comes less malleable and more injurious. 

4. Pure tin, or tin solder, 2 parts lead 
to 1 part tin, used for inferior work. 

5. Fine brass, 6 parts ; silver, 5 ; zinc, 2. 

Soldering German Silver, — Clean the 

places wiiere you want the solder to run 
by scraping, then paint it with spirits 
of salts, to wffiich add, before using, a 
small piece of zinc; put a piece of pew^ter 
solder on, and direct the flame of the 
gas or lamp on the article. The solder 
will run into the places which ha^e 
been touched by the spirits of salts. 

Solder. — 5 parts German silver, 4 
parts zinc. Melt, run into thin calces^ 
and powder. 

Silver Solder for Plated Metal. — Melt 
together 10 dw^ts. of brass and 1 oz. of 
pui'e silver. 

Best Soft Solder for Cast Britannia 
Wai'e. — ^Tin, 8 lbs. ; lead, 5 lbs. 

White Solder for Silver. — Silver, 1 oz. 
tin, 1 oz. 

Pewter and Britannia Metal . — 10 
parts tin, 5 parts lead, bismuth, 1 to 3 
parts. 

Soldering — The parts to be 
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soldered must be well cleaned and 
bright ; tin the copper soldering iron by 
rubbing it while hot in dry hydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia with a globule of solder. 
Fii'st wet the parts to be soldered with 
a solution of chloride of zinc. For zinc 
plates use the acid alone ; next apply the 
solder, rubbing it with the iron till it 
unites with the metal. The solder for 
zinc is composed of 2 parts tin and 1 of 
lead. 

Solder for Tin -Tin, 2 parts ; 

lead, 1 part. Add 1 part bismuth if 
desired to use for pewter. 

Soft Solders.— Gold Solder is 
composed of 4 parts gold, 1 of silver, 
and 1 of copper. It can be made softer 
by adding brass, but the solder becomes 
more liable to oxidize. 

Soft Silver Solder, — A strong, easy- 
flowing and white solder for jewellers’ 
use is composed of lead, 1 part* and tin, 

2 parts. When the lead is melted put 
in the tin, and then throw in a small 
piece of rosin as a flux. In soldering 
fine work wet the parts to be joined 
with muriatic acid in which as much 
zinc has been dissolved as the acid will 
take up. It is cleaner than the old 
method of using Venice turpentine or 
rosin. 

Soft Soldering Copper^ or Pewter , — 
Copper, pewter, tin, lead, and brass, can 
be soldered with spirits of salts, which 
has been killed with zinc, for a flux. 
This will solder anything but zinc' itself, 
for which free acid must be used. The 
killed spirits may remain open to the 
air for weeks without deterioration. 

Flumbe7's* Soft is composed of 

tin and lead in equal parts. 

Idard Solder. — Goppei*, 2 parts; zinc, 
1 part. 

Chemical Soldering.'— A neat mode of 
soldering for small articles ; — Cut a 
piece of tin-foil the size of the surfaces; to 
be soldered ; dip a feather in a solution 
-•'f sal ammoniac, and paint over the sur- 
f^ices of the metal; then place them in 
iheir proper position, with the tin-foil 
Detween ; put it so arranged on a piece 
of iron hot enough to melt the foil; 
when cold they will be found firmly fas- 
tened together. 


: Solder for SteelJomts. — Take 19dwts. 
of fine silver, 1 ditto of copper, 2 ditto- 
of brass; melt under a coat of charcoal 
dust. This solder possesses several ad- 
vantages over the usual spelter solder or 
brass, as it fuses* with less heat, and 
has a better appearance than brass. 
Soldering without Heat, — Take 1 oz. 
of ammoniac and 1 of common salt, an 
equal quantity of calcined tartar, and 
3 «z. of antimony. Pound well together 
and sift. Put this in a piece of linen, 
and enclose it well round with fullers’ 
earth about an inch thick; let it dry, 
then put it in one crucible covered by 
another crucible, over a slow fire, to get 
hot by degrees. Jveep up the fire until 
the contents of the crucible get red 
hot and melt. Then let it cool gra- 
dually, and, when cold, pound the mix- 
ture. When you wish to solder any- 
thing, put the two pieces you want to 
join together on a table close to one 
another. Make a crust of fullers’ earth, 
so that, passing under the joint and 
holding to each piece, it shall be open at 
the top. Then throw some of the pow- 
der between and over the joint. Dissolve 
some borax in some hot wine, and with 
a feather dipped in the solution rub the 
powder at the place of joint. It will 
immediately boil up. As soon as the 
boiling stops the consolidation is made. 
The calcined tartar is made by placing 
crude tartar in a covered crucible, and 
raising it to a low red heat. Allow it 
to cool gradually. 

Chloride of Zinc Soldering Fluid. — 1. 
Muriatic acid with zinc dissolved in it 
till it will take no more. 2, Dissolve 
zinc in hydrochloric acid until the acid 
'Vill dissolve no more. 

Solder for Tinware. — ^The lining of 
tea-chests makes a good solder for tin- 
ware, being made of tin and lead in- 
about the proper proportions. 

To Braze Steel and Iron without Heat. 
— ^Take J oz. fluoric acid, 2 oz. of brass 
filings, and 1 oz. of steel filings: Put 
them all into the fluoric acid; touch 
each part of the work with the mixture, 
and put them together. Take care that 
the fluoric acid is put into an earthern 
vessel. 
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Boldcring Iron and Lead JBipes , — File 
the end of the iron pipe bright, then see 
that the soldering iron — which .should 
be as large a one as can he got — is well 
tinned ; this is important in all soldering 
operations. Having the iron ready, and 
as hot as it will beai'j wet the part to be 
tinned with a little spirits of salt that 
has had as much zinc chippings put in 
it as it will dissolve, then apply the 
solder with the iron ; the pipe will have 
to be very hot with the iron before it 
w'ill tin ; 'it would be as well to tin the 
iron pipe with a little block tin or 
pewter, if available. If any difllcuHy is 
found in tinning the iron pipe, a little 
powdered sal ammoniac can be sprinkled 
over it when very liot, • which would 
assist the tinning; this done, the load 
pipe must be widened out so as to form 
a lip all round the iron pipe, and soldered 
round with fine solder, taking care to 
keep the lieat of the iron on the iron 
pipe rather than the lead ; or a plumber’s 
joint may bo made by pouring on a 
quantity of plumbers’ solder from a 
ladle, and wiping olf the superfluous 
solder ■with a greased cloth. 

Brass Solder for Iron . — ^'Phe plates of 
brass are to be melted between the 
ineces that are to be joined. If the -work 
be very fine, as when two leaves of a 
bi*oken saw are to he brazed together, 
cover it with pulverized borax, melted 
V'illi water, that it may incorporate 
with the brass powder which is added to 
it; the }>iece must then be exposed to 
the fire, without touching the coals, and 
hesited till the brass is seen to run, 

Soklo'iug Cast Iron to Brass . — First 
clean tlie iron and brass well, and then 
tin them both before placing them tef- 
gether for soldering. The articles can 
lie tinned by rubbing while hot with 
rosin, sal ammoniac, oiv muriatic acid 
with zinc dissolved in it ; then rnbbiag 
them over with solder. If done while 
hot, Avipe the solder off with rag ; suili- 
cient will be left on the articles for the 
purposes required. 

Solder for Gold. — 1. IMelt together in 
a charcoal fire, 24 grains gold, 9 grains 
pure silver, 6 grains copper, and 3- grains 
good brass ; this makes a solder for gold 


ranging from 12 to IG carats fine. For 
finer gold, increase the proportion of 
gold in the composition. To make it 
darker in colour lessen the proportion of 
the silver and increase that of the copper. 
2. To 1 dwt. of gold add 6 grains of 
silver, if the alloy is dark; if light, 4h 
grains silver, | grain coj)])er. If tlie 
solder is not good, -i. grain of either 
■ silver or copper will set it right. 

' A Good SoldcT. — Take 1 lb. of pure 
Banca tin, and melt it, then add 4 lb. of 
clean lead, and wlieii it is melted stir 
the mixture gently witli a stick or J'oker, 
and pour it out Into solder strips. 

Biumbers* Solder. — Lead, 1 part ; 
tin, 1. 

Tinman’s Solder. — Load, 1 do.; tin, 1. 

Bewterers’ Solder, — Tin, 2 parts ; lead, 
1 part. 

YcUqio Solder for B?'ass or Copper . — ■ 
1. Copper, 1 lb. ; zinc, 1 lb. 2. 
Stronger; — copper, 32 lbs.; zinc, 20 
lbs. ; tin, 1 lb. 

Solder for Copper. — Copper, 10 lbs. ; 
zinc, 9 lbs. 

Black Copper, 2 lbs. ; zinc, 

3 lbs. ; tin, 2 oz. 

Black Solder. — Sheet brass, 20 lbs,; 
tin, 6 lbs. ; zinc, 1 lb. 

To Joint Lead Blatcs.—The joints of 
lead plates may be made as follows ; — 
The edges are brouglit together, ham- 
mered down into a channel cut out of 
wood, and secured with a few tacks. 
The hollow is then scTaj)od clean wdth a 
scraper, rubbed over witli candle-grease, 
and a stream of hot lead is jfoured into 
it, the surface being afterwards smoothed 
with a red-hot plumbers’ iron. 

Brazing and Bosetimg Band Saws. 
— 1. Get the edges to lay flush, and 
then braze them with a blowpipe, and 
file off all the superduous solder. Thej 
should be sharpened with a three-cor- 
nered file, and the teefli cut deep. The 
saw should he kept tight when in use, 
and slacked out when done with. 2. 
Procure a piece of charcoal, a blow]dpe, 
some spelter and borax, file the ends of 
the saw even, then file the sides so that 
one side laps over the other; fit the 
teeth opposite each oilier, bind H with 
iron wire to keep in place ; moisten the 
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lap of the saw with boras, first dissolved 
i u, water ;* place the saw on the char- 
coal. The broken parts ydace by side of 
a gas jet, sprinkle the part previously 
wetted with the spelter, blow the flame 
of gas until the spelter runs; let it get 
isool before removal ; when quite cold 
file it fiat with the other part of the 
saw ; to set the saw, drop one side on 
the ground, the other side up, and set on 
edge of the vice. 

Solder for Copper^ Iron^ and Dark 
Brass . — Copper and zinc, equal parts 
melted together. For pale brass use 
more zinc, 

Flm Solder. — Tin, , 2 parts ; lead, 1 
part ; used for copper and tin plates. 

Glazier . — ^Three parts lead, 1 part tin. 

Soldering Small Pieces . — Such small 
articles as parts of the eye-pieces of tele- 
scopes may be soldered by wetting them 
with a strong solution of sal ammoniac 
and putting a bit of tin-foil between the 
pieces properly placed, put on a plate of 
iron and held over a gas-light till the 
solder melts. 

Pemoving Soft Solder from Gold , — 
Place the articles in a vessel containing 
muriatic acid and allow them to remain 
in about a couple of hours ; the acid 
should be slightly v.airmed, say 90*^. 
The articles would require to be re- 
coloured or gilt afterwards. Kitric acid 
will dissolve solder without afiecting the 
gold unless it be of very inferior quality. 

Znto for Soldering . — A lute for the 
joints of iron vessels may be composed of 
*60 parts of finely-sifted iron filings and 
2 of sal ammoniac in fine powdei*, well 
mixed with 1 part of flowers of sulphur. 
This powder is made into a paste with | 
water, and immediately applied ; in a ; 
few seconds it becomes hot, swells, dis- 
engages ammonia and hydric sulphide, 
and soon sots as hard as the iron itself. 

Autogenous Soldering, or Burn- 
ing Together. — The method of burning 
together only admits of limited applica- 
tion, but when successfully performed, 
the work assumes the condition of 
greatest strength, from all parts being 
alike. There is no dissimilarity between 
the several parts as when ordinary 
solders are used, which are open to an 


objection, that the solders expand and 
contract by heat either more or less 
than the metals to which they are 
attached. There is another objection of 
fir greater moment ; the solders oxidize 
either more or less freely than the 
metals, and upon which circumstance 
hinge many of the galvanic or electrical 
phenomena ; and thence the soldered 
joints constitute galvanic circuits, which 
in some cases cause the more oxidizable 
of the two metals to waste with the 
greater rapidity, especially when heat, 
moisture, or acids are present. In che- 
j mical works this is a serious inconve- 
nience, and leaden vessels and chambers 
for sulphuric acid niust not be soldered 
with tin solder, the tin being so much 
more freely dissolved than the lead. 
Such works were formerly burned to- 
gether b}^ pouring hot lead on the joint, 
and fusing the parts into one mass, by 
means of a red-hot soldering iron ; this 
is a troublesome and' tedious operation. 

Peiotcr is sometimes burned together 
at the angles of work, that no diflerence 
of colour may exist ; one edge is allowed 
to stand a little abov'e the other, a strip 
of the same pewter is laid in the angle, 
and the whole are melted together, with 
a large copjier-bit, heated almost to red- 
ness ; the superfluous metal is then filed 
oil', leaving a well-defined angle without 
any visible joint. 

Bixiss is likewise burned together ; 
the rims of the large mural circles for 
observatories are sometimes cast in six 
or more segments, and attached by burn- 
ing. The ends of the segments are filed 
clean, two pieces are fixed vertically in 
a sand mould in their relative positions, 

shallow space is left around the joint, 
and the entire charge of the crucible, 
say 30 to 40 lbs. of the melted brass, a 
little hotter than usual, is then poured 
on the joint to heat it to the melting 
point. The metal overflows the shallow- 
chamber or hole, and runs into « pit 
prepared for it in the sand ; but the last 
quantity of metal that remains solid? 
lies with the ends of the segments, and 
forms a joint as perfect as the general 
substance , of the metal ; tlie process is 
repeated for each joint of the circle. 
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Cast Iron is likewise united by burn- i 
ing. To add say a flange to an iron ! 
pipe, a sand mould is made from a wood 
pattern, but the gusset, or chamfered 
band between the flange and tube, is i 
made rather fuller than usual, to aflord 
a little extra base for the flange. The 
mould is furnished with an ingate, enter- 
ing exactly on the horizontal parting of 
the mould, at the edge of the flange, 
and with a waste head or I’unner pro- 
ceeding upwards from the top of the 
flange, and leading over the edge of the 
flask to a hollow or pit sunk in the sand 
of the floor. The end of the pipe is 
filed quite clean at the place of junction, 
and a shallow nick is filed at the inner 
edge to assist in keying on the flange ; 
lastly, the pipe is plugged with the sand 
and laid in the mould. After the mould 
is closed, about six or eight times as 
much hot metal as the flange requires is ^ 
poured through the mould; this heats | 
the pipe to the temperature of the fluid 
iron, so that on cooling, the flange is 
attached sufficiently firm to bear the 
ordinary pressure of the screw-bolts ^or 
steam. The method of burning is occa- 
sionally employed in most of the metals 
and alloys, in making small additions to 
old castings, and also in repairing trifling 
holes and defects in new ones ; it is only 
successful, however, when the pieces 
are filed quite clean, and abundance of 
fluid metal is employed, in order to 
impart sufficient heat to make a natural 
soldering. 

Waterproofing. — For Cloth . — 1. 
Moisten the cloth on the wrong side 
with a weak solution of isinglass, when 
dry apply an infusion of nut-galls. 2. 
Apply a solution of soap to the wrong 
side of the cloth, when dry go over 
again, with a solution of alum. 3. 
Sievier’s Process; — Apply a solution of 
india-rubber dissolved in oil of turpen- 
tine, then lay on a coat of another india- 
rubber varnish made very drying by the 
addition of driers, 4. 1 lb. of sugar 
of lead, 1 lb. of alum ; pound separately, 
and mix in a basin; po-ur 2 quarts 
of boiling water on the mixture, let 
it stand 6 hours, and then bottle ofl 
for use. Apply to the cloth with a 


sponge or soft brush on a table till well 
saturated, and then iron it over and 
hang up to dry. o. Take 31bs. of alum, 
and dissolve it in water, and to it add 
1 lb. of acetate of lead previously dis- 
solved. Let this stand till clear, then 
pour off the clear solution on to 1 lb. 
of glue previously dissolved in water. 
Heat up to 185°, and place the cloth 
in for about of an hour ; take it out 
and place in running water, afterwards 
dry. 

To make Cotton Waterproof. — To do 
this, without making it sticky, it must 
he dried at about 150° B’ahr. by artifi- 
cial heat. The sun will do it on a hot 
day. Set as much boiled oil as is neces- 
sary, mix enough lampblack to blacken 
it, if for black work ; if yellow, use 
ground yellow ochre instead. Then lay 
the fabric on a smooth surface, and put 
the oil on with a brush, a shoe-brush is 
best ; let the first coat get quite dry be- 
fore putting on another. A little patent 
driers will make it dry quicker, say | lb. 
to a gallon of oil ; if the last coat re- 
mains sticky after it is dry, take shellac 
1 lb. to 2 quarts of water, simmer it 
gently, and when near boiling add a 
little liquor ammonia to dissolve the 
shellac. When this is cold mix a little 
lampblack for black ; if yellow use it as 
it is. If the fabric is coated over with 
this it will make it hard ; put it on with 
a sponge. Lay the oil on as thin as 
possible or it will not dry. 

Waterproofing Hick Cloths and Avcn- 
ings. — Plunge the fabric into a solution 
containing 20 per cent, of soap, and 
afterwards into another solution con- 
taining the same percentage of sulphate 
of copper; wash, and the operation is 
finished. 

Waterproof Cart -coverings. — The 
sheets used for covering railway and 
other wagons are rendered waterproof 
by coating them with a composition 
of 95 galls, of linseed oil, 8 lbs. of 
litharge, and 7 lbs. of umber, boiled to- 
gether for 24 hours. The mixture may 
be coloured by the addition of 8 lbs. of 
vegetable black. 

To Mepair Oilskins. — If they are not 
painted, give them another coat of the 
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original liqiiids. The best is maae by i similar to calico-printing, the figures 
dissolving 1 oz. of beeswax in 1 pint of upon the blocks being upon a much 
the best boiled linseed oil over a gentle lai’ger scale, and the cloths which are 
hre, applying it when cold with a piece printed being of much greater size. The 
of rag, rubbing it well in, afterwards common dimensions of a floor-cloth are 
Hanging it up to dry, which wilT take 210 or 220 square yards, and hence the 
about 4 days. If they are painted, the immense size and often unseemly appear- 
best plan is to give them another coat of ance of floor-cloth works. A stout can- 
good black paint. vas is chosen in the first instance. This 

Waterproofing Fishing - lines. — Two is nailed to one extremity of a wooden 
parts boiled oil, 1 part gold size, put in frame, and stretched by means of hooks 
a bottle, shake well, and it is ready for which are attached to the other side, 
use. Apply with a piece of flannel ; It is then washed with a weak size, and 
expose to the air, and dry. After using rubbed over with pumice-stone. Ko 
the line two or three times it should other substance has yet been found 
have another coat, the application being which answers the purpose so well as 
repeated when necessary. this mineral. The next step is laying 

Waterproof Paper. — Dissolve 8 oz. of on the colour, which is performed by 
alum and 3^ oz, of Castile soap in 4 pints placing dabs of paint over the canvas 
of watei*, and 2 oz. of gum arable and with a brush, and then rubbing or polish- 
4 oz. of blue, separately, in 4 pints of ing it with a long peculiar-shaped 
water : mix the solutions, heat slightly, trowel. Four coats of paint are thus 
dip in the single sheets, which hang up applied in front, and three on the hack 
until dry. of the cloth. To remove it from the 

Waterproof Solutions. — 1. India- frame when these processes are finished, 
■rubber in small pieces, 1 oz, ; boiled oil, a roller on the carriage is employed, 

1 pint • dissolve by heat, then add 1 pint upon which it is rolled, and conveyed to 
hot boiled oil stir well, and cool. 2. Of the extremity of the manufactory for 
beeswax and yellow rosin, 2 oz. each ; the purpose of being printed. It is then 
melt in 1 pint boiled oil. 3. Of white gradually transferred from the roller 
wax and spermaceti each 1 oz. ; 4 oz. and pas-sed over a table which is 30 ft. 
mutton suet : melt in 1 pint of olive oil. long and 4 ft. wide, and as it proceeds 
These solutions should be applied to the over the table, the blocks, dipped in the 
articles warm, and may be used for appropriate colours, are applied. The 
waterproofing leather work of all de- colours used are ochre, umber, ver- 
scriptions. milion, and different kinds of chrome, 

Waterproof hut not Airproof. — 1. mixed up with a little linseed oil and a 
Potter’s Process ; — Cover the wu'cng side little turpentine. The number of blocks 
of the cloth with a solution of isinglass, applied to one pattern depends upon the 
alum, and soap ; when dry brush against number of colours. The first mode of 
the grain, and go over with a brush applying the patterns was by stencil 
wetted in clean water. 2. Cooley’s ^ plates. Then a combination of stencil- 
■Process ; — Spread the cloth on a smooth ling and hand printing was used, the 
surface, w3'ong side up, rub it over with former process being first made use of ; ' 
pure beeswax free from grease, until an afterwards a block was applied, the sten- 
even hut thin coat is applied, then pass cilling forming the groundwork. Sten- 
a hot iron over it, and brush whilst still cilling is now abandoned. In printing, 
■warm. Wearing apparel thus coated is it is necessary that the cloth should 
waterproof, and has the advantage of not first he rubbed over with a brush, or 
being impervious to air, the great draw- else the colours will not adhere. Every 
baek of ordinary mackintoshes and square yard of good oilcloth weighs 3| 
waterproof articles. to 4^ lbs., each gaining by the applica- 

Manufacture of Floor- clotll. tion of the paint 3 or 4 Ihs. weight, and 
—The main part of the manipulation is hence the quality of this manufacture 

2 B 
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IS judged of by the weight. Whiting is i 
often used in spurious cloths mixed with j 
oil. Cloth prepared in this way speedily 
cracks and becomes useless. Good cloth, 
with a very stout canvas, is used for 
covering verandahs, and will last nine 
or ten years, while spurious cloth will 
become useless in one year. Floor-clotli 
is employed to cover I'oofe, and for 
gutters. In the latter case it is remark- 
able that water remaining in contact 
with it produces no injurious elTect. 
Painted baiae for tables is usually manu- 
factured with a smooth side, and is 
printed with blocks of a fine structure, 
resembling calico blocks* Fine canvas 
is employed ; several coats of pamt are 
laid on upon one side, and the other 
receives one coat, and is then strewed 
over with wool, or flocked, as it is 
called. 

tendering* Wood Isicombiis- 
tible. — 1. Peal boards become almost 
incombustible when painted over Vvuth a 
diluted solution of waterglass or silicate 
of soda. The waterglass is usually sold 
as a thick fluid, like honey. This may 
be thinned out with water, about six or 
seven times its own bulk. The water 
must be soft — boiled water will do — and 
apply the solution warm, in about 24- 
hours apply a second coat, and perhaps 
a third, llse a new brush, and wash in 
clean water after using, or it will get 
too soft. Avoid grease or fat on the 
i)oards before painting them. 2. Soak 
the wood in a strong solution of alum 
and sulphate of copper. About 1 lb. of 
alum and lib. of sulphate of copper should 
be suiilcicnt for 100 gallons of water. 
These substances are dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot water, then mixed with, 
the water in the vessel m which the 
wood is to be steeped. The timber to , 
he rendered fireproof can be kept under 
the liquor by stones or any otlier mode 
of sinking it. All that is required is a 
water-tight vessel of sufficient dimensions 
to hold enough of the liquor to cover 
the timber, which should be allowed to 
steep for about 4 or 5 days. After this 
it is taken out and allowed to dry 
thoroughly before being used. 3. A 
plan of rendering the wood ^lartiaily , 


fireproof is to whitewash it two or throe 
times. * 

Glue to Mesist Fire. — Mix a hand hi, 
of quicklime in 4 oz. of linseed oil, bc.i; 
to a good thickness ; then spread on tia 
plates in the shade and it will becoiu'- 
exceedingly hard, but may be easily dis- 
solved over the fire, and used as ordinary 
glue. 

Ivory. — Bleaching Ivory. — Ivory is 
very apt to take a ycdlow-bro'wii tint by 
exposure to air. 1. it maybe whitenesl 
or bleaclied,, by rubbing it first with 
pounded pumice-stone ;ind waater, then 
placing it • moist under a glass shade 
luted to the sole at the bottom, and ex- 
posing it to siinsliine. The sunbeams 
without the shade would be apt to occa- 
sion fissures in tlie ivorj'. The moist 
rubbing and exposure may bo repeated 
several times. 2. Immerse for a shoi*i& 
time in water slightly mixed wfith sul- 
phuric acid, chioride of lime, or chlorine, 
or it may be exposed in the moist state 
to the fumes of burning sulphur, largely 
diluted with air. Ink stains may be 
removed by repeatedly using a solution 
of quadrozaiiite of potassa in water. 

Dyeing Ivory Black — If the ivory is 
well washed in an alkaline Icy, and is 
then laid for several hours in a dilute 
solution of neutral nitrate of pure 
with access of light, it will vussunie a 
black colour, having a slightly green 
cast. 2. A still finer black may bo ob- 
tained by boiling the ivory for some 
time in a strained decoction of logw'ooil, 
and then steeping it in a solution of 
red sulphate or red acetate of iron. 3. 
Immerse frequently in common black 
ink. 

Blue. — When ivory is kept immersed ' 
for a longer or shorter time in a dilute 
solution of sulphate of indigo, partly 
saturated with potash, it assumes a blue 
tint of greater or less intensity. 

Green. — 1. Tliis is given by dipping 
blued ivory for a little wliile in solutii..n 
of nitro-muriate of tin, anti tlion in a luit 
decoction of fustic. 2. Boil in solu- 
tion of verdigris in vinegar until dark 
enough. 

Yellow is given by impregnating the 
ivory first with the above tin mordant. 
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and tlieoi digesting it with heat m- a 
sTt.raincd decoction of fustic. The colour 
passes into orange, if some IJraiiil Avood 
has been mixed with the fustic, A very 
line unchangeable ysllov^r may be com- 
municated to ivory by steeping it 18 or 
24 hours in a strong solution of the neu- 
tral chromate of potash, and then plung- 
ing it for some time in a boiling-hot 
solution of acetate of lead. 

Bed may be given by imbuing the 
ivory first with the tin mordant, then 
plunging it in a bath of Brazil; wood, 
(iochinea!, or a mixture of the two. 
Lac-dye maj’’ be used Arith still more 
advantage to produce a scarlet tint. If 
the sciiriot ivory be plunged for a little 
in a solution of potash, it Avill become | 
cherry-red. ^ 

Yiokt is given in the logwood bath 
to iAmry previously mordanted for a 
' short time AAuth solution of tin. When 
the bath is exhausted, it imparts a lilac 
hue. Violet ivory is changed to pui-ple- 
red by steeping it a little while in AA'ater 
containing a few drops of nitro-muriatic 
acid. 

Brown, as for black, using a weaker 
solution of silver. 

Pwjysfei— Steep in a weak neutral 
solution of terchloride of gold, and then 
expose to the light. With regard to 
dyeing ivory, it nmy be observed, that 
tlie colours penetrate better before the 
surface is polished than after Avards. 
Should any dark spots appear, they may 
];.e cleared up hy rubbing them with 
chalk ; after Avhich the iAmry should be 
tiyed once more to produce perfect uni- 
formity of shade. On taking it out of 
the boiling-hot d^'e bath, it ought to be 
immediately plunged into cold water, to 
prevent the chance of hssuies being 
v.auscd by the heat, 

Artifidai Ivory, — i^Iake isinghuss and 
orandy into a paste, Avith poAvdered egg- 
vdiell, very finely ground. GiAm it any 
desired colour; oil the mould, into 
Y/hich the paste must be poured Avarm. 
Leave the paste in the mould until dry, 
when its appearance strongly resembles 
ivory. 

Flexible Ivory. — Immerse the ivory 
in a solution of pure phosjjhoric- acid, 


sp. gr. 1 * lo, until it partially loses its 
opacity, then Avash in cold soft Avater 
and dry. This renders hmry A^ery 
flexible, but it regains its hardness if 
long exposed to dry air. Its pliability 
may, hoAvever, be restored by immersioii 
in hot water. 

^ To Frepare Ivory for Ilmaturc 
Faini'iny, — It is usual to paint ininia- 
tures upon ivory Avhicli is sold pre- 
pared for ’“the purpose by the artists* 
colourman, affair being subjectod to « 
bleaching process- by boiling, or ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun ; but tlie 
bleaching can be more expeditiously 
performed by placing the ivory before a 
good fire, which will dispel the Avavy 
lines, if they are not very strongly 
marked, that fi-equently destroy the 
requisite uniformity of surface. Ivory 
of the best qualitA^ has but few of these 
vi'aA^y lines, but it is frequently ex- 
pedient to employ that of inferior 
quality. • 

Defective Ivory. — By holding the 
ivory up to the light, It Avill be seen 
Avhether there are any specks or holes 
in it ; if any exist, they Avlll be fa-fcal 
to the success of the painting. It is 
often necessary to remove the defects 
found in the ivory in the state in AA^hich 
it is sold. To remove the marks uf the 
saw, scrape the surface equally in every 
direction with an eraser, or an old 
razor with a fine edge, by which the 
marks of the' saw are remoA'ed; then, 
with a piece of fine cork, or a roll of 
paper, dipped in finely pulverized and 
sifted pumice, or tripoli poAvder and 
Avater, rub the ivory AAutb a circular 
motion in every direction, until the 
Surface presents one uniform tinfr, but 
it must not appear polished; finish 
with a stump and a little cuttlefish 
powder carefully sifted ; then, Avith a 
large camel-hair pencil and wateiv 
AA'ash the sumfiice of the iAmrj, and it 
AArili bo ready to receive the colours. 
To render the ivory perfectly flat, place 
it between two pieces of white paper, 
and subject it to pressure by placing a 
weight upon it. 

MmnJting,*--ThQ ivory should be fas- 
tened at the four corners to a piece 
2 B 2 
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of cardboard, for the convemence of 
painting on-, the hack of the ivory 
should be kept perfectly clean, as any 
application of gum or glue to its sur- 
face destroys the transparent quality 
upon which its usefulness depends. 
After the surface to be painted on is 
properly cleaned, it should be on no 
account touched with the fingei's, as 
the employment of ox-gall to remove 
greasiness must be scrupulously avoided. 
An ivory palette is best adapted for 
miniature painting, because the tints 
appear on it the same as when worked 
on the miniature, a matter of consider- 
able importance, 

Soapis. — When fats or oils are 
heated with caustic leys, a combination 
of fiitty acids with alkali is formed; 
this is designated saponification. Soaps 
are divided into hard and soft, the 
former having soda, and the latter 
potash, for their bases. The former, 
however, is the most extensively manu- 
factured, whilst the demand for the 
latter is limited. Acids decompose 
soaps, combining with their base and 
expelling the fatty acids, for these 
being insoluble in the former, float on 
the surfiice of the liquid. By this 
means soaps are easily analyzed. 

Vegetable Oils. — Vegetable oils 
have been divided into two classes, the 
drying, and the fluid oils. Of the first- 
named are oil of linseed, hempseed, and 
poppy oil. Of the second, olive oil, 
palm oil, sweet almonds, and cocoanut 
oil. According to the mode of obtain- 
ing oils, they are distinguished as oils 
of the first and second pressure. Those 
of the second pressure are more ser- 
vicG.ablc to the soap manufacturer, foi^ 
though less liquid and often mucilagi- 
nous, they contain more steai'ine, and 
the richer the oils are in stearine, the 
harder are the soaps they yield. 

Cocoemut OiLSix fatty acids have 
been discovered in the cocoa butter, 
most of which being solids, accounts 
for the great firmness of the soaps it 
forms. This fat is also remarkable as 
uniting with soda leys in any propor- 
tion, Without sep.arating from them. 
Owing to this property, this fat is used 


in large quantities for the making of 
filled soaps. It is very slow to unite? 
with ley by itself; it is therefore usually 
applied in combination with tallow or 
palm oil, increasing their emollient pro- 
perties, and also giving to the tallow 
soaps a brilliant whiteness. 

, Palm OiL — This is of an orange 
colour, and when not rancid, of a violet 
odour. Palm oil is employed both in 
the bleached and in the natural state. 
In the bleached state it produces a soap 
of most beautiful whiteness, and rich 
with the characteristic odour of the oil. 

BkaoUng Palm Oil . — The bleaching 
of 1000 lbs. requires 5 lbs. red chromate 
of potassa, 10 lbs, strong hydrochloric 
acid, and 2| lbs. sulphuric acid. First, 
the chromate of potassa is pulverized 
and dissolved in hot water. The palm 
oil should then be transferred to a 
wooden tank, and heated with steam 
to 120° Fahr. The steam is turned 
off and a portion of the solution of the 
chromate of potassa is added, agitated, 
and a proportional portion of hydro- 
chloric acid used ; at last the sulphuric 
acid- After thoroughly agitating this 
mixture for a few minutes, the oil 
changes in colour, becoming first black, 
then dark green, and soon afterwards 
light green, when a thick froth appears 
on the surface, an indication of the com- 
pletion of the process. If a sample, 
when taken out and allowed to settle, 
does not appear sufficiently bleached, an 
additional portion of the bichromate of 
potassa, with muriatic and sulphuric 
I acids, should be added. The whole has 
to be left quiet for 1 hour, so that the 
solution of tlie resulting salts may 
settle. The clear oil is then drawn off 
into a wooden cask, mixed with some 
water, and heated again by the intro- 
duction of steam. It is again left alone 
for some time, and the fat subsequently 
drawn offi In making soaps palm oil is 
usually employed with tallow, in the 
proportion of 20 to 30 of the former to 
100 parts of the latter. It is also em- 
ployed in making rosin soap, to correct 
the flavour of the rosin and brighten the 
col oar. 

Olive OiL - — There are three kinds, 
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namely, the virgin oil, obtained by a 
gentle pressure of the fruit; a second 
kind, gained by submitting them to the 
action of hot water and pressing them 
between metallic plates previously 
heated ; and the third, an inferior kind, 
is the product of this residuum when 
boiled in water. Only the two latter 
kinds serve in the manufacture of soaps ; 
they yield an excellent soap, esteemed for 
its fresh and agreeable odour. It is very 
extensively used by soap manufacturers 
in Marseilles and for Windsor soap. 

Oil of Poppy , — It is whitish yellow, 
of an almond taste, and is especially used 
for the manufacture of soft soaps ; and 
in France it is employed with tallow for 
the manuficture of an imitation Mar- 
seilles soap. 

Mafu'rra Tallow . — It has a yellow 
colour, and an odour similar to cocoa 
butter. It is less fusible than tallow, 
and with the alkalies forms a brown 
soap. It contains a large percentage of 
solid fat. 

Animal Fats. — There is a great dif- 
ference in the consistency of animal fats, 
the richer they are in solid constituents 
the higher is their • melting point. In 
the class of whale fishes the fats are 
generally fluid ; in the carnivorous ani- 
mals, soft and rank-flavoured ; nearly 
scentless in the ruminants ; usually 
white and copious in well-fed young 
animals ; yellowish and more scanty in 
the old. The fat of the kidneys is gene- 
rally harder and more compact than 
that found in the cellular tissues and 
in the bowels of animals. The colour 
and odour of the fats, of course, affect 
the manufacture of soaps. 

Beef Tallow . — This is the most used ' 
of all animal fits ; it has a yellow tint, 
due to colouring matter, separable by 
several washings in hot water, and is 
firm, brittle, but not so white as mutton 
suet. That rendered by steam is gene- 
rally the whitest. 

Mutton Suet , — Mutton fat is richer 
m stearine than beef talloT,v, and is con- 
sequently much sought after by tallow 
as well as stearine candle manufacturers. 
Saponified with soda ley it yields a beau- 
tiful white soap, but being so rich in, 


stearine it is liable to become too hard 
and brittle. In order, therefore, to ob- 
tain a more unctuous product it is gene- 
rally mixed with about 20 per cent, of 
lard or cocoanut oil, whereby a superior 
soap is obtained. 

Lard , — Lard is an excellent material 
for soap manufacturers ; it forms a 
white, sweet, and pure soap. For the 
purpose of rendering it more frothing it 
is saponified either with tallow or cocoa- 
nut oil. 

Horse Fat^Tlie soap made from 
horse fat, after several successive boil- 
ings, is white and firm ; but owing to its 
peculiar odour it can only be advan- 
tageously employed in the preparation 
of palm and rosin soap. 

Bone Fat . — Bones contain about 5 per 
cent, of fat, brownish white in colour, 
and of an oily consistency. Only fresh 
bones are adapted for the extraction of 
fat. They are generally split up length- 
ways by a hatchet, boiled in water, by 
means of which the fat is extracted, 
decantered, and filtered. For purifying 
bone fat, melt the fat and a small quan- 
tity of saltpetre together, and after- 
wards add sufficient sulphuric acid to 
decompose the latter. The mass scums 
very much, becomes of a light yellow 
I colour, loses its noxious smell, and fur- 
nishes a fat well adapted for soaps. 

Fish Oil . — Fish oil is used as a burn- 
ing fluid, for making soft soaps, and for 
adulterating other oils. 

Sperm Oil . — Sperm oil is found in 
commerce bleached and unbleached, the 
latter .having a brownish appearance 
and disagreeable odour. It is easily 
saponified, and the resulting soap is rea- 
dily soluble in water. 

Oleic Acid . — There are two kinds in 
commerce. The one formed by the pro- 
cess of distillation is only fit for making 
soft soap, owing to its disagreeable 
odour, whilst the other, the result of 
simple pressure, yields soaps of great 
consistency, whether saponified alone or 
with an admixture of tallow or other 
fats. It often contains a small amount 
of sulphuric acid, hence it ought to be 
washed with some weak ley before 
nsing it. 
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midiG ilciJ.— By tae actioa of liypo- 
nitric acid opoa oleic acid,^ a pearly 
wliite crystalline saustance is obtamed 
id’ the conidatence of tallow, aufl termed 
(.'laidic aevd. It has been foimd equally 
serviccaldo to both soap and candle ma- 
liufacturers. . _ ^ 

Of Potassa, Soda, akd Causx.o 
SOBi.— Pedwtare.— This is called m com- 
merco Tegat.Ale allcJi, ®1 tartar, 
ash, Mt Jh, and hydrated pratoade of 
uotaislam. The sai tartar is simply pu- 
■ iiSad pwrlash. Potash is derived i^m 
certaia plants, and especially from ,oi ess 
trees. These are cut doivn, conrerued 
ato ashes, and liriviated. The uquor 
thus obtained is evaporated until it is 
bronriit to a solid state. This ropdue 
is subjected to the heat of a revcrlera- 
torv liircac'D, for the purpose ot m-yiiig 
it coiiipletely and freeing it iroiu its sul- 
phur and organic particles. In -his 
state it is sold as pcarlasn. 

Soda.— Soda is of more importance lo 
the mamih-cturer of soap than potash, 
because he could not make liard soip 
without it. The amount of native soda 
ifl pTadardly decreasing, and inadequate 
to *^supply the increasing demand, jx 
small quantity is proauced irom the in- 
cineration of certain plants, but Jie 
largest portion now used is acvquired 
from the transformation of salt. The 
best quality of native soda is generally 
imported from Spain and the Levant, 
and known as barilla. It contains from 
15 to GO per cent, of carbonate with a 
little sniphuret, and is mixed \yith sul- 
phate and muriate ot soda. It is con- 
sidered superior to tdie artificiai, as the 
liard soajj made with it is found to be 
less brittle and more plastic. 

Suda The method of manufac- 

turing soda ash is based upon the pre- 
paration of sulphate of soda from salt, 
its trauriformation, into crude carbonate 
of soda, designated black ash, and^ the 
puriiication of the crude soda bylixivia- 
tion, evaporation, and calcination. The, 
product thus obtained is white ash, or 
soda ash. 

Caustic Soda can be purchased either 
as a solid or a liquid. In the latter 
state it IS called concentrated ley, and 


soapmakers fnd it a convenient com- 
modity, as it saves them the trouble or 
prepariiig it themselves, A cerLain 
wei^^ht of caustic soda represents a 
larg^er amount of soda combining with 
the fits than the ordinary soda. Bot.li 
red and white are of equal value, for 
when the red caustic soda is dissolveu, 
the colouring matter generally settles 
at the bottom, and the liquid becomes 
entirely clear. 

Testing- tii.d Chemicals.— -To esti- 
mate the commercial value of: soaa a si: 
or potash, or solid caustic soda, it is no- 
cassary to ascertain the amount of water 
they contain, the amount of caustic and 
carbonated alkali ; the foreign substances 
in them. 

To Estmate the Amount of V/aicr . — 
One hundred grains oi the alkali are 
heated in an iron capsule over suitable 
heating apparatus, until a.11 the water 
is ' expelled, which may he tested by a 
plate of cold glass held for a moment 
over the capsule, when vrhatever vapour 
rises from the heated material will be 
condensed on its surface. After all the 
■water is thus driven off, the loss of 
weight will indicate the amount ^ of 
water in every 100 grains of material, 
and the absolute weight of the dried 
sample will be tlie percentage of allcali 
contained in the crude material 5 the 
loss will indicate the percentage of 
water contained therein. 

To Estimate the Amount of Caustw 
end Carbonated Alhdi— -It is very im- 
portant to ascertain if there is only ; 
Rustic alkali or only carbonated alkali, 
as well as the amount of each. For 
ex.ample, if a potash or soda is only cne- 
third caustic, and two-thirds carbonated 
alkali, the latter must be changed into 
the caustic state before it can be used in 
soapmaking. It is best first to deter- 
mine the amount of ca.iistic alkali. Con- 
centrated alcohol will only dissolve 
caustic soda, and not in any way affect 
the other ingredients always found in 
commercial potash, soda, or caustic soda. 
Take 1(10 grains of commercial soda, 
refluce them to powder in a glass mor- 
tar, put half of it in a flask, with the 
addition ot 1 oz. of alcohol of 95 per 
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■cent. ; shnke ell Ti,’ell together, and let 
*Ftar.d for a low lionr^^, afterwards trans-^ 
fir the liquid floating* on the top care- 
fully into an eTaporaihig capsitle of por- 
celain, and let it quickly evaporate over 
a lamp, gradnalh' increasing the tem- 
perature until nothing more evaporates ; 
when cooled, immediately weigh the 
capsule to ascertain the actual amount 
of caustic soda which the sample con- 
tained. Before tlie evaporating process 
is commenced, in oriler that nothing is 
lost, a little alcohol sh.otild be mixed with 
the deposit in the flask, and being filtered 
.‘idded to tl'.e liquid which had already 
been transforred. In estimating the 
amount of carbonated alkali, it is requi- 
“site to determine, first, the actual 
amount of alkali existing in the soda or 
])otash, and lliis being ascertained, the 
quantity of carbonated alkali is reduced 
by calculation. Fifty grains of the alka- 
line sample are to l.te dissolved in a flask 
containing 2 oz. of vuiter. Next weigh . 
out, on a watch-glass, 100 grains of 
well-crystallized oxalic acid, reduced to 
a fine powder. Small portions of this 
po-wder are to be added at a time to the ] 
."Ikaline solution, shaking the liquid 
between each adilition, or stirring it 
with a glass rod, heating and testing it 
with litmus paper till the latter be- 
* comes slightly reddened, while the 
liquid is hot. The residue of the oxalic 
acid is then weighed, and supposing it 
is 43 grains, it is obvious that to satu- 
rate the alkali in the 50 grains of the 
jvimple, 57 grains of oxalic acid were 
consumed; 7 '87 grains of oxalic acid 
are capable of saturating or removing 
the alkaline reaction of 5 grains of 
caustic soda, or 7 grains of caustic p9- 
tassa. 

To Tatermine the Nature of Foreign 
Tngredient&.-^Hi^.s% may be soluble or 
insoluble. As they are not taken up b}’’ 
the ley, the .sonpmaker need care nothing 
r I bout the insoluble substances. Gene- 
rally the soluble ones are found to be 
chlorides or snlplmtcs. The former are 
detected by adding a solution of nitrate 
of silver to a clear solution of the 
substance to be examined, which has 
been previously slightly acidulated with 


chemically pure nitric acid, and if there 
is chloride of potassium or salt present, 
a white curdy precipitate will be 
formed, which, by exposure to light, 
becomes first violet, and afterw:ards 
black. Sulphates are detected by first 
neutralizing the solution with nitric 
acid and then adding a solution of 
chloride of barium, a fine heavj?’ white 
px'ecipitate is formed. To many it is ot 
importance to asc<^l’taia if there is any 
sulphide of sodium, because a potash or 
soda containing it would be unfit for the 
manufacture of white soap, it is often 
detected in the potash and soda, but 
never in the caustic soda. Its presence 
v.fill be indicated by the development oi 
liydrosulphuric acid, on adding an acid 
to a‘ solution of the alkali, a gas very 
much resembling rotten# eggs in its 
smell. Where the odour of the ga.s 
fails to afford sufBciejit proof of the 
presence of hydrosulpliuric acid, the 
i application of the following reagent will 
remove all doubt. The air suspected to • 
contain it is tested by placing in it a 
small slip of paper, moistened with v. 
solution of acetate of lead ; if the gas is 
present, the slip ■will be covered with a 
thin, brownish black, shining film ot 
sulphide of lead. 

PitfirAPuATiox OF THE Leys. — Water. 
— Only spring or river water should 
be used in making soap. It must also 
be perfectly clear, otherwise clear ley 
cannot be produced, it must be free 
from organic matters, for these are 
often di.ssolved, and, though imper- 
ceptible, soon cause the water to become 
putrid. Nearly all waters contain 
mineral matters in solution. When 
such waters are used, though the Iey.s 
are equally good, there will be a loss of 
matei'ial in proportion to the quantity 
of alkali neutralized. A water contain- 
ing more than twelve grains of such 
substances in one gallon, should be 
rejected. 

Zegs. — Ley is an aqueous solution of 
caustic soda or potassa, by the agency 
of which the chemical decomposition of 
the fat and its conversion to soap are 
effected. Caustic soda is a commercial 
commodity, but it may happen that the 
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soapmaker will have to prepare his own 
leys. 1, Eeduce the soda or potassa 
into small pieces, mix' it with slacked 
lime, let it stand 24 hours, and then 
leach it out with water. For this pur- 
pose large tanks are used, having a 
perforated door, placed from two to four 
inches above the bottom, and covered 
with a layer of straw, on which is 
poured the mixture of lime with the 
alkali. A faucet is inserted between 
this perforated floor and the bottom, by 
means of which the liquor can be drawn 
off. The leys prepared in this way are 
never perfectly caustic ; whilst in this 
process more lime is requisite than 
when the following method is adopted, 
which gives a perfectly caustic soda. 
2. The potash or soda, not too concen- 
trated a solution, should be thoroughly 
brought together with lime-milk, this 
process being assisted by heat. Insoluble 
carbonate of lime forms, which settles 
at the bottom. There should not be 
more than about 15 per cent, of alkali 
in the solution, otherwise a portion or 
the carbonated alkali will remain un- 
decomposed. For the thorough decom- 
position of the carbonates of the alkalies, 
the process of boiling must be con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, and the 
lime of a milky consistency. To ascer- 
tain whether the ley is caustic, take a 
test-glass full, let it stand till cool, then 
filter, and drop into the clear liquid 
.some nitidc acid; if it effervesces, the 
ley is not caustic ; the boiling has to be 
continued till the portion taken from 
the kettle shows, when filtered, no 
escape of carbonic acid, if nitric acid be 
added. As soon as no carbonic acid 
escapes from the ley, the fire should be 
taken out, the liquor carefully covered, 
and suffered to remain undisturbed for 
12 or 15 hours, so that the lime may 
settle. After this, the clear liquor 
should be transferred by a siphon into 
a ■wooden vat, lined inside with sheet 
lead, and having a perforated false 
bottom, and cock fitted near the bottom 
so that the clear ley may be drawn off. 
The lime used must not have been 
exposed to the atmosphere; only the 
<iuantity actually required should be j 
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slacked at a time, because the hydrate^ 
of lime, as well as the leys, loses its 
causticity when exposed to the air. 
For 100 lbs. of crystallized soda 24 lbs. 
of quick-lime are required; for 100 lbs. 
of pearlash, double that quantity ; and 
for 100 lbs. of soda ash, 60 lbs. will be 
required. For tlie transformation of 
pearlash or soda into caustic leys, 
more or less quick-lime is necessary, 
according to the amount of carbonated 
alkalies they contain, and an excess of 
lime will do no harm. 

Kettles. — These are made of wood, 
wrought iron, cast iron, or bricks, lined 
with glazed stone. Their dimensions 
vary, but the larger the kettle the 
better, as much labour, fuel, and ley are 
thus saved. The shape is cylindrical, 
widest at the top, having a faucet for 
the purpose of discharging the spent 
ley. 

Brick Kettles are best in one respect, 
they retain heat the longest during the 
paste operation. The bottom of these 
can be composed of bx’ick when steam 
is employed, in other cases a metallic 
bottom is necessary. If steam is em- 
ployed, the superheated is preferable, 
as it can be introduced directly into the 
material, assisting the heating process, 
and causing a more forcible agitation or 
the ingredients than manual exertion 
can accomplish. 

Cast-Iron Kettles are used in small 
factories. In large establishments the 
lower portion is made of cast iron, and' 
the upper of wood or brick. In pur- 
chasing kettles entirely of cast iron, 
the thinnest should be selected, as they 
are always composed of finer grain, 
ifad can be more easily filed than the 
thicker. 

Sheet-Iron Kettles will last longer 
than cast iron. Those of the best soft 
sheet iron should be selected, the 
bottom piece being from to | in. 
in thickness, and the sides from ^ to 
I in., according to the dimensions.' A 
soft sheet-iron boiler, carefully cleanea 
after each operation, wdll last 5 or d 
years, or longer, without requiring any 
repairs, 

Keating the Fans with Open Fire.— 
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Ill kettles for soep boiling, tlie heat ' 
ni«LUst be confined to the bottom, for if 
it is allowed to circulate round the 
sides, the ingredients will be burnt. In 
oraer to. concentrate the heat, it is 
necessary that the grate is placed: in 
the centre of the hearth and vei'ticaliy 
below the kettle. The inside of the 
fireplace must be built of refractory 
bricks, so that the heat may be thrown 
back below the bottom of the kettle. 
The fuel employed must be that which 
produces the most heat and the least 
flame, hard coal should be selected. 
The openings through which the pro- 
<lucts of combustion enter the chimney ., 
should possess together the same surfhce 
as the grate *, this is the best way to 
obtain a good draught and effect a com- 
plete combustion of the fuel. 

Heating Fans with Steam. — Botl\ 
ordinary and superheated steam are 
employed ; the latter Is preferable,, be- 
<jause the heat can then be introduced 
directly into the material, whereas 
ordinary steam has to be condensed 
through a worm, or conveyed inter- 
mediately under a kettle with a double 
bottom, and a tub for the discharge of 
the condensed vapour. By applying 
superheated steam both time and fuel 
are saved ; high-pressure steam mingling 
with the fat increases the necessary 
agitation of all the ingredients, thus ex- 
pediting saponification. A steam-boiler 
iS ft, long and 3 ft. in diameter, with 
two atmospheres pressure, will manu- 
facture weekly 100 cwt. of soap. 
Among other advantages of steam, not 
only can wooden vessels be used, but 
the temperature can be regulated by stop- 
cocks ; the flits combine more readily 
and rapidly with the alkalies ; the 
boiling is uniform throngliout the whole 
mass, and the soap never burns. 

Boiling Soap. — The Taste. — This 
operation is to produce a preliminary 
combination of fat and ley. Some soap- 
makers use during the whole operation 
a ley of the same, strength, while others 
commence with a weak ley, then use one 
of middle strength, and finish with a 
strong one. In the first case, a ley is 
employed of 10 to 15® B. In the second, 


of 7 to 10^, 15 to 1«'^, ana ^ 
successively. In some cases, as 
red oil soap, very strong leys are em- 
ployed, say of 25 to 30° B. ; usually 
fat is first put in the pan and then 
ley is added. For the paste operation, 
no leys should be used containing 
salts, such as are found in inferior 
of soda, for it is then very difficult to 
form a union of the fats with the ley, 
and no good sud is obtained. But when 
the soap has been separated from the 
ley by salt, leys containing salt may be 
used. In saponifying red oil, salty leys 
may also be employed from the beginning. 
It is imperative in all operlations that 
the ley should be caustic, because car- 
bonate of soda will not unite with fat. 
For transforming 100 lbs. of fat 
soap, about Id lbs. of caustic soda are 
necessary, but generally more is em- 
ployed, because the soda used is never a 
pure hydrate of soda. The quantity 
ley taken is also differently regulated 
the manufacturers. Some add the whole 
amount of ley at the commencement, 
others add it gradually in small quanti- 
ties. This last mode is preferable. From 
time to time, in order to test it, a drop 
of the paste should be put on the tip of 
the tongue, when, if there still is free 
alkali in it, a burning sensation will be 
produced, in which ca'§e the boiling 
must be continued until the soap gives 
a sweetish taste. HI ore ley should 
be added, under constant stirring, 
the entire quantity is consumed, 
this stage the contents of the kettle are 
transformed into a homogeneous, clear 
liquid, in which neither ley nor fat can 
be discovered. If the liquid is perfectly 
jclear, it shows that the right proportion 
of fat and ley has been applied. Should 
saponification progress too slowly, 
weak ley of from 1 to 2° B. may be 
added, and soap scraps will facilitate the 
combination of the fat with the alkali 
By heating with an open fire, it some- 
times happens that a portion of the 
paste, when it thickens, sticks to tlw 
bottom of the vessel and burns. This 
is indicated by a black smoke passing 
off here and there with the vapour; 
When this occurs, the 
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v^tli be rcducedj and some gallons of the 
loy added to prevent farther 
ri.Ischief. By those means a slight scpa* 
nation of the/soap from the ley is occa- 
-neiL and the contact between the 
and the rnetallic surface oe- 
Rt roved. In all cases the paste opera- 
tion* is complete, when, on talcing on 
th.e stirring rod, the paste iio^longei 
fir ops iVorn it, but slides down in long 

CuiUnrj vp the A'??.— This is done by 
into tlie ingredients of tne soap- 
h’t-ttle cither sffdri ley containing salt, or 
.-/solution of salt, or dry sai.. ine 
"■''■’‘iaraiicn is founded upon the insoiu- 
i/iiWcf tl'.e soap in brine or strong 
-/istic leys, whereas vreak leys would 
■’/solve it: or all soaps the cocoaiiut 
,.ii is tiie most remarkable, lor, being 
(lisf-olved I)}'” a brine sululion, it is pecu- 
liarly serviceable for vr ashing in saU 
water, whence its name, marine soap. 
This soap becomes so hard, that when 
.separated from the glycerine, it cannot 
he cut with a knife, and consequently 
•“he salting operation should not be per- 
formed, but the soap boiled iu strong 
one water. The following is the 
method bv which the salting operation 
i3 cnecled One workman _ gradually 
adds the brine or dry salt, while another 
.-igitatcs the paste with a stirring ^rod 
from below upwards. This is uoiie 
nucler gentle boiling. It is essential to 
add the salt in the right proportion; 
the whole amount requisite should not 
i*e stirred in at once, but m portions oi 
about one-sixth. After liuH of it^ lias 
been dropped in, the soap shouhi be 
adlo wed to boil for about 10 ini antes 
before any addition is made. Accordni.ij 
.0 concentration, 12 'to IG lbs. of salt 
;:re necessary for 100 lbs. of fat, to 
separate tlie formed soap from the sur- 
jdus of water. The separation is perfect, 
when the aqueous portion is observed 
ta ran oil from the curdy mass; when a 
sample is taken with a spatula,. it is not 
of an adhesive character 'whilst hot ; 
and when, on placing some in the palm 
of the hand, and rubbing it with the 
thumb, it hardens into firm scales. ^The 
termination of the process is also indi- 


cated when the surface splits up into . 
several fields, separated from eacn otte 
by deep furrows, in wnich there is not 
the fresh and soft appearance ^of nmth, 
but of dry slabs. Tlie fre Siiould be 
extinguish/! tvhen the soap, hitherto 
covei/d with froth and bubbles, suddenly 
sinks, and the troth urenks up inco 
roundish massive grams, distdnetiy sepa- 
rated from each ollser and^ rrom i-ne 
saline solution. The salting being co-ni- 
pleted, let the mass remain quiet i03* 
several hours, aud tiisn tne under-ley 
may be draw'ii clFLy the faucet.. 

Clear Lolling.— T,\is operation is to 
obtain hardness, consistency, and com- 
plete neutrality of tlie soap. ^ Conimeiice 
to boil the paste gently vritn tolerably 
strong leys. Some ^ '' 


manuiacturers pro- 
portion the quaiility of ley to be used, 
and having put in tlie lirst, boil lor b 
hours or so, then draw off the ley, put 
in the second, boil again, draw of; and 
so on. Should the soap, during the 
iutei'vals, bccGEie too liquid, which may 
happen if a too weak ley has been ap- 
plied, some handfuls of salt must be 
added, or the soap boiled with a weak 
ley containing salt. After each addition 
1 of lev, there should he, in taking up a 
portion by the spatula, some difnculty 
in running off the ley. Should this not. 
be the ca/e, -water must be added, wherey 
upon a quicker union oi tne alkali with 
the fat will be obtained. The process is 
terminated when large, regular, and dry- 
scales appear on the surface, and when 
these give elastic, brilliant, white scales, 
and arc easily pulverized by rubbing 
them in the palms of the hands. The 
‘loap siiould then be covered, left for 
some time, and eventually removed in 
the ladles. 

Marhhng.—Tne formation of veins in; 
the soap is produced, either as the effect 
of the ley itself, or by tlie addition of 
foreign substances to tlie soapy paste. 
Some* kinds of sodas employed in the 
manufacture of soaps contain both the 
sulphuret of iron and sodium. In saponi- 
fication a chemical combination takes 
place between these and the fatty acids. 
These diffuse themselves throughout the 
mass, together with black sulphuret of 
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iron, and being bold in intimate snspen- 
filon, form bluish reins in the h\dhte 
grouTirl, thus giving to the soap the 
appearance of marble. In Castile sMip/ 
'i'.hose in course of time, after exposure 
to the atranspdiere, assume a brownish 
colour, a change craised by oxidation. 
If the soda employed does not contain 
those coiistltuoats in itself, sulphate of 
protoxide of iron, or copperas, previousi^ai. 
dissolved, is introduced into the soapy 
paste, say 4 oz, of the dry substance to 
1-00 lbs. of fat. By the chemical union 
of this oxide with tlie sulplinret of 
sodium, always existing in the crude 
soda, the colouring jm^'neiide of marbling 
1.5 produced. lO.ottled soap, -made as 
aliove, contains necessarily less water 
tlian any other soap, as a superabund- i 
ance of water W'Ould have precipitated 
the coloiiiaDg irintter, and rendered vein- ' 
ing impossible. Bur successful marbling, 
a tliorough practical knowledge is abso- 
lutely rerpiisite. Tlie essential point is 
to run the soap into tlie frames as soon 
us it presents the indications necessary 
for obtaining a good marbling. The 
eye is the best guide in this respect, as 
there are no precise regulations for this 
operation. The interspersion of the blue 
vdth the rod veins is efTected by stirring 
some pulverized colcothar into the soap, 
after marbling in the ordinary w'ay. ' 
FgIoiizc^s Process . — When crystallized 
sulphuret of sodium is brought together 
•with neutral fats, they are saponUied at 
ordinary tempei’ature and in a very 
short time. A mixture of equal parts 
of crystallized sulphide of sodium, olive 
oil, and •water, produces after 10, some- 
times after 5 or 6, days a thoroughly 
saponified paste, consisting of soap, gly- 
cerine, sulph-hydrato of sodium, and 
the surplus of monosulphurct of sodium. 
When subjected to heat, sulphuretted 
hydrogen will escape, and soap remain. 
In this case, one equivalent of sulphide 
of sodium produces the same quantity 
of soap as one equivalent of pure caustic 
soda, but it is not at all necessary to 
make use of crystallized and chemically 
pure sulphide of sodium, as that which 
is obtained by decomposing the sulphate 
>f soda by charcoal can be employed. 


It is much cheaper than the caustic 
soda. The appearance of the soap made 
in this way is exactly the same as that 
made in the ordinary vray ; but it retains 
a disagreeable smell not easily destroyed, 
b’oi* ordinary purposes, Lo-wever, such as 
scouring woollen fabrics, this kind of 
soap may well be used. 

Saponification hy Agitation. — Hawes. 
— ^Twenty gallons of ley, of 1-125 sp. 
gr., are qmployed every 100 Ihs. of 
tallow. The apparatus consists of a 
cylinder G feet in dianieter and 12 feet 
in length, and is capable of svorking 
tons, of tallow. Through the cylinder, 
length'wiso, a shaft extends, provided 
with radiating arms, to which an oscil- 
lating or I’otatory motion is communi- 
cated. Convenient doors are attached 
for cliurging and emptying the cylinder. 
After charging the vessel agitation is 
continued for about 3 hours, when the 
' whole is left undisturbed for a time, 

1 and ultimately removed into an open 
boiler, and completed in the ordinary 
way. 

Gossages Process . — Tlie boiling of the 
paste is CiTected by blowing steam into 
the bottom of the pan, and the mixture 
is treated wuth successive additions of 
stronger ley, undergoing between each 
a thorough boiling, until the fatty 
matter has taken up all the soda pos- 
sible, and has thus become completely 
converted into soap ; the excess of ley 
settles at the bottom of the pan, and is 
dravrn oil'. The charge of soap is then 
drawn off from the pan wdtliout hand 
labour, by means of air pressure; the 
top of the pan is closed by a cover, the 
joint being made air-tight by an india- 
► rubber packing ring, and compressed air 
is forced into the top of the pan by a 
pump, whereby the entire liquid mass 
of soap, amounting to as much as 20 
tons, is expelled from the pan, being 
forced up through a discharge pipe 
passing through the cover, and Hows 
through a long trough into the moulds. 
These are 45 inches long, 15 inches 
wide, and 52 inches high, each contain- 
ing I a ton of soap, and are made simply 
of 4 cast-iron side-piatos secured by 
clamps ; the soap takes 3 days to cool 
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and solidify, and the sides of the mould 
oeing then removed, the large block of 
soap is cut horizontally into slabs, which 
again are divided into bars by a wire 
frame. The bars of the finer qualities 
are cut into cakes, which are stamped 
in a press having a heavy falling die 
lifted by a cam. The ley, or solution of 
caustic soda, is concentrated to ^ the 
required strength for the soap-boiling 
pan by waste heat of the soda iur- 
■ naces. 

Siiicaicd Soap . — A solution of silicate 
of soda is employed in place of a portion 
■of the tallow or oil used in the soap- 
boiling pans, thus producing a much 
cheaper soap with equal cleansing power. 
As ordinary soap owes its cleansing 
power to the diet that the soda, which 
constitutes the real detergent, is only 
in a state of weak combination with 
the tallow or other fatty substance, the 
latter can be to a considerable extent 
replaced by silicate of soda, in which 
soda exists only in weak combination 
with silica, thereby retaining its cleans- 
ing power, as in ordinary soap. The 
silicate of soda, known as soluble glass, 
is made by melting in a reverberatory 
furnace a mixture of fine white sand 
and soda ash ; the melted charge is run 
out through a tap-hole, and solidifies in 
lumps of a kind of glass, which is 
soluble in water. 

Quality of Soaps . — A good soap is 
easily soluble in alcohol, leaving scarcely 
1 per cent, of solid residue, and forms 
;i gelatinous liquid in boiling water. 
Hard or marbled soap should not 
contain more than 25 per cent, of 
W’ater, rosin soap not more than 40, 
and a soft soap not more than 52.* 
In cocoanut-oil soaps a larger amount 
of water than 52 per cent, may be 
allowed. In yellow soap a part of the 
fat may be replaced by 10 to 25 per 
cent, of rosin. 

Household Soaps. — Hard Soaps . — 
Hard soaps are always soda soaps. 
There are grained soaps, those in which 
a separation of the under-ley has been 
made as described, and filled soaps, 
those in which the whole contents of 
the boiling pan are kept together and 


sold as soap. The cocoanut oil is 
especially employed for the mnnh- 
-facture of filled soaps, because it is 
easily soluble in brine, requiring a very 
large quantity to separate them, and 
then they become so hard that they can 
scarcely be cut with a^knife. The more 
solid constituents a fat contains, the 
harder the soap produced ; the more 
oleine, the softer the soap. By mixing 
the fats in different proportions, soaps 
of any consistency can be obtained ; this 
also depends upon the strength of the 
ley used in the process. Weak and 
middling strong leys will produce :i 
light soap, while leys of 25° to 35° B. 
will produce a soap heavier than water. 
Sometimes a small admixture of sul- 
phate of soda is employed in making 
soap, for the purpose of preventing its 
too great solubility when used in w.ash- 
ing. In the manufacture of soaps, or 
I of fat is frequently substituted by 
rosin. For the transformation of 100 lbs. 
of fat into soap, there are genei*ally 
necessary 12^ lbs. of solid caustic soda ; 
this quantity must be more or less, in 
proportion to the nature of the fat. 
Tallow Soaps . — To saponify 1000 lbs, 
of fat, commence by putting the tallow 
into the boiler, and melt it with a slow 
heat, add 70 to 80 galls, of ley of 10° to 
12° B., stir well, and keep a gentle fire 
for seyerai hours. Should part of the 
fat separate from the mass, which is 
often the case, an oily liquid will be 
observed floating on the top. Then add, 
gradually, 35 to 40 galls, of ley of 15° 
to 18° B. By this addition the whole 
contents will soon form a homogeneous 
mass of a greyish-white colour. In 
order to establish the necessary con- 
sistency to the paste, boil gently for 
several hours, adding every hour 6 to 7 
galls.^of ley of 20° B. The time neces- 
sary for the first operation is from 10 
to 12 hours for 1000 lbs. of fat. After 
this, pass to the cutting process, and 
operate as before described. It is 
essential that care be taken to stir 
the ingredients well while adding the 
salt. When the separation has taken 
place, leave altogether quiet for several 
hours, and then draw off the coloured 
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under-ley ; 90 galls, of ley of 25° should 
then be added ; increase the heat, there 
being strong ley at the bottom of the 
pan, %vhich preserves the soap from 
burning. Boil this mass from 10 to 
12 hours, adding every hour 5 galls, of 
ley of 25°. 4 or 5 hours’ boiling will 
often be sufficient to saturate the soap, 
this being accomplished, extinguish the 
lire, leave it quiet for an hour, and then 
draw offi the under-ley. It will measure 
from 25° to 30° B. To complete the 
process, add about 50 galls, of ley of 4° B. 
Let this boil gently for 1-^ to 2 hours, 
stirring from time to time with the 
crutch, and finally extinguish the fire 
and cover the pan. The soap will separate 
from the Icy, and rise to the top. After 
5 to 6 hours, ivhile yet in a liquid state, 
pour it in the frames, taking due care 
that no ley is mixed with it. ■ Jn the 
frames it should be well stirred - for 
some time. For neutralizing the dis- ‘ 
agreeable tall(ij,w odour, 1 to 2 oz. of a ' 
well-scented essential oil should be 
added to 100 lbs. of the soap, and after 
7 to 8 days it may be cut. 100 Jbs. 
of tallow -will yield about 170 lbs. of i 
soap. 

Tallow Mosin Soaps. — Eosin, incor- 
porated with a soap, to. a certain 
amount, will make it more soluble and 
detersive. The lighter the rosin the 
more it is valued ; 15 per cent, of rosin 
with 85 per cent, of tallow is allowable, 
but beyond that limit the soap loses in 
colour, in firmness, and quality. Even 
for the cheapest article the quantity of 
rosin should not exceed 33 per cent., 
otherwise the soap will be soft, and un- 
profitable to the consumer. The rosin 
can be saponified with alkali ; 12 galls, 
of ley of 30° B. are needed for every 
100 lbs. of rosin. Some soapmakers melt 
it with the fat at the commencement of 
the boiling for soap, but a much better* 
product is obtained by first producing a 
tallow soap, and afterwards mixing the 
rosin soap with it, made in the mean- 
time in a special kettle. Both mixtui*es 
have to be stirred and beaten thoroughly 
for half an hour, and the whole passed 
through a sieve before they are filled 
into the frames, and therein well stirred 


and crutclied. Some palm oil, when 
saponified with the 'tallow, very much 
improves the appearance of the soap. 

Eosin Soap , — Place 80 galls, of ley 
into a kettle of sufficient capacity, first 
boil the contents, and .then throw rosin 
in at intervals of 5 or 6 minutes, and in 
portions of 15 to 20 lbs., until 1320 lbs. 
h^ve been added. The rosin must be 
■pijeviously well pulverized, and while 
one workman is occupied with throwing 
it in, another should be constantly 
engaged in stirring it, as the mixture 
easily ascends. The heat must not be 
too rapidly increased, nor is it necessary 
that it should boil all the time, but 
keep the temperature near the boiling 
point. It is absolutely requisite to 
keep stiiring the paste all the time. 
Saponificatiou will be finished in 2 hours, 
and then the mixture, with the fat, is 
converted into soap as above described. 

Cocoanut-oil Soap. — Cocoanut oil 
acts differently from any other fats, in 
' combination with which weak leys pro- 
duce a milky mixture. Such leys have 
no effect upon cocoanut oil, for it can be 
seen floating on the top, while strong 
leys of 25° to 30° very soon produce 
saponification throughout the whole 
mass. This soap is sometimes called 
marine soap, as it will lather well with 
sea water. A ley of 27°, cold weighed, 
will saponify an equal weight of cocoa- 
nut oil, 100 lbs., for instance, making 
nearly 200 lbs. of soap. The oil is put 
in the pan together with the ley, and 
then heat is applied. After continually 
stirring it for 1 or 2 hours, the paste 
will gradually thicken, when the tem- 
perature of the heat applied should be 
^ • moderated, but the stirring continued. 
After a time the paste turns into a white 
semi-solid mass, 'which forms the soap, 
and this has to be filled immediately 
into the frames, because solidification 
takes place veiy quickly. A mixture is 
ofteu used of equal parts of tallow and 
cocoanut oil, or of bleached palm oil 
and cocoanut oil, which yields a very 
fine soap. 90 to 95 per cent, of cocoanut 
oil, with 5 to 10 per cent, of natural 
palm oil, , yields also a nice soap ; and all 
these fats, when mixed with cocoanut 
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oil in not too large proportions^ .will be 
:!.] easily saponified as if the latter alone 
^verc UKcrl. 

^aliri-oll Soaps, — Palm oil is rarely 
used alone <as a soap stock, but generally 
employed w’itli an admixture of rosin, 
and it then yields yellow soap ; for white 
soap, liawerer, these are employed in the 
bleached state. For some kinds of soap, 
palm oil is saponified with 5 to 10 per 
cent, of cocoaniit oil ; more is often used 
cf the latter, and then hlled soaps are 
obtained. Demi-palm is a soap con- 
sisting of equal parts of tallow and palm 
butter, to which is added a very small 
quantity of rosin and cocoaaut butter. 
1. Palm oil, dOO lbs. ; tallow, 200 lbs. ; 
rosin, 200 lbs. 2. Tallow, 500 lbs. ; palm 
oil, 300 lbs. ; rosin, 200 lbs. 3. Palm 
oil, 450 lbs. ; cocoaniit oil, 50 lbs. 4. 
Hog fat, 550 lbs. ; palm oil, 150 lbs. ; 
cocoaniit oil, 50 lbs. ; clarilied rosin, 
50 lbs. Palm oil may be made into soap 
exactly in the same way as tallow, if 
rosin 13 incorporated, it is better -to pro- 
vince first the combination of the resin 
with the ley, and mix the same with the 
ilnished paim-oil soap. Soap made of 
bicaclied palm oil is perfectly white, 
and can scarcely be distinguished- from 
tallow. Palin soap bleaches when ex- 
posed to the light. 

So/£ Soap , — For the manufacture of 
soft soaps, hemprseed oil, linseed oil, 
popipy oil, raposeed, colza, Avhalc, and 
seal oils are used. Saponification is 
commenced with a ley of 9^^ to 11*^ B., 
and the contents of the kettle kept 
boiling until the paste becomes of suili- 
cient consistency to draw threads out of 
the substance. It then undergoes the 
process of clear-boiling, for which pur- ’ 
p-oso a ley of 25° B. should be used, 
stirring all the time. When the paste 
does not sink any rxiore— -first it ascends 
— boils quietly, and shows the formation 
of scales, it may be considered finished. 
The barrels in ivliieh it is to be offered to 
tjiG trade should he immediately filled. 
The quality of soft soaps is estimated 
according to their consistency. Green 
soap was formerly made of linseed oil. 

It is now, howerer, made principally of 
whale oils, but as they have a yellow 


colour, manufacturers mix the son;^o- 
made of the ivhale oils with hnely-pow- 
dered indigo, or the indigo-sulphate of 
lime, which is prepared by dissolving 
indigo in sulphuric acid, diluting it wdtb. 
waiter, and saturating tlie whole with 
lime-milk. Black soft soap is made by 
adding to the soap a mixture of a solu- 
tion of copperas and logwood or gall- 
nuts. 

Toilet Soaps. — In the nianulhcturu 
of fancy soaps the sumo crude mate- 
rials are employed as fur the com- 
mon soaps, but they are in a more 
refined state, and the superior fats, as 
hog’s fit, cocoanut oil, and olive oil, are 
substituted for the inferior. The soaps 
obtained are generally coloured and 
scented. 

Malang Soaps in the Cold Wag , — First 
the fat is melted in a iv ell-cleaned iron 
or copper kettle, at a loiv temperature, 
it is then liitered through fine linen or 
muslin into another kettle. Often the 
fat has to be further purined. This is 
done, by boiling it with one-third of 
water for about 10 minutes, and strain- 
ing it olF. Some add fur 100 lbs. 
of fat, 0 oz. of salt, 3 oz. of dno pul- 
verized alum. They then let it remain 
quiet for some hours. To the fat, which 
must not be -wanner than 104° Faiir., 
the ley is gnidualiy added. In soaps 
made in the cold way, a very strong ley 
is used, generally one of 3G° B., and 
for a certain quantily of mt just half of 
it employed; say, ibr Su lbs. of fat, 
40 lbs. of ley, or le.'.s when th-e ley is 
stronger. The ley must bo clear and 
I colomdess, but it is nuc necessary to licar. 

' it previously when it 1ms bean kept in 
' a wmrm room. For stiri-ing it, a broad 
paddle of boxirood must be used, having 
sharp edges at its lower cm.!, rounded at 
its upper end, so that it may bo eahiU- 
handied. The paddling slioiiid be con- 
tinued until a ring drawn with the 
spatubi may be recognized. At this 
point the necessary colouring matter and 
perfume should be added. The paste 
should then be run into frames pre- 
viously lined ivith linen, so curefiiily 
that no folds are formed in the edges of 
the box. Each frame should be entu*eiy 
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filled, and well closed with, the margin ' 
of«the linen and a wooden cover, and the 
whole left for 12 hours, by which time 
saponification will have been prodticed ; 
it will bo seen that the mass, which. was 
nearly cold when run into the frames, 
has undergone a sponta neons reaction, 
raising the temperatnre sometimes over' 
175° Fahr. At this temperature the 
constituents of the materials are com- 
bined, and a soap produced of a quality 
almost resembling that of the boiled 
soaps. At the expiration of 12 hours 
the soap may be taken out of the frame, 
cut, and dried. Some add about one- 
tenth of potassa ley to the soda ley, fox* 
the purpose of increasing the solubility, 
and consequently the quality of the 
soap; when no potassa is added these 
soaps are generally hard. Of such soaps, 
100 lbs. of fat will yield about 150 lbs. 

Tramparcnt Soaps are prepared jby 
•lissolving weli-dade l soaps in alcohol ; 
l>ut all kinds of soaps cannot, with equal 
facility, bo thus transformed. It is diili- 
cult to work up into a. solid consistency 
soaps maide of olive oil, 'when treated 
with alcohol, ari.l they invariably assume 
the opaque form. A good suet soap 
shoxxld al’ways be iirolerredt, and rosin 
tallow soaTis rca/lily yicM yellow so:ips 
of a remarkable transpa rency. The first 
step necessary for malving these soaps 
transparent is to cut them into very ' 
thin ribbons, wdxich can be done 'with a 
knife, or with a soap-mill. The soap is 
extended on stron-g pa]!er, and exposed 
to the ail* and sun until it is thoroughly 
dried. It is then pulverised in a marble 
mortar, and passed through a fine sieve. 
The powder thus obtained is directly 
dissolved in strong iioiling alcohol. 
While the soap is iii|uid, the colours and 
perfumes are incorporated Vvith it. Three 
and a half gallons of alcohol of the spe- 
cific gravity of 0* 8-1:9 are generally used 
to 50 lbs. of soa]'. A still, heated by 
steam or hot wa.tei*, is used for this 
operation, as a. consid.erahlo quantity of 
alcohol would he lost in a common heat- 
ing pan, and the direct application, of 
fre would destroy tlu. beauty and trans- 
parency of the soap. 

Ooloitring Soaps. — For the colouring 


of oi’dinary fancy soaps mineral colours 
are employed p for feixperioi* toilet and 
transparent soaps, organic pigments are 
used. Generally, the red colouring 
matter xs derived from vermilion or 
chrome red, the violet from fuchsine 
solved in glycerine, the red-brown ami 
brown from camarel and the vo.rious 
kinds ofrr umber. For green, chrome 
green is used ; a beautiful vegetable 
green is obtained by stirring in the soap, 
saponified 'with 7 to 10 per cent, of palm 
oil, some smalts or ultramarine. For 
blue, smalts or ultramarine. Yellow 
is obtained by mixing palm butter with 
the fat to be saponified. For black, 
common lampblack is used. Fine toilet 
soaps and traiispax’ent soaps may be 
coloured as follows ; — For a red colour, 
tincture of dragon’s-blood or liquid i^ar- 
mine. Rose, tincture of carthamine or 
of archil. Yellow and orange, tincture 
of annatto or saffron. Blue and violet, 
tincture of litmus, or of alkauet-root, or 
soluble Prussian blue, basic, or a very 
little pure indigo in xmpalpablo powder. 
Green, a mixtux-o of blue and yellow. 

Ferjiming jS'oujjs.— -P ei^iuming is ge- 
nerally done when the p:istei,is in the 
frame, as, if added in the pan whexi th>x 
soa];) IS hot, most of the essentird oiU 
would be volatilized. It is best to mi.x 
the coloui's and the perfumes together 
with some alcohol or glycerine, and 
stir w’ell in the paste. 

Windsor Soap. — 1. Yfhite. The best 
is a mixture of olive oil, 1 part; ox- 
suet, or tallow, 8 or 9, saponified with 
a ley of caustic soda, and scented after 
removal from the boiler. The ordinaxw 
is curd soap, scented, whilst semi-liquid, 
»pith oil of carrawxxy, supported with a 
little oil of bergamot, lavender, or 
origanum. To the finer qualities a 
little oil of cassia, or of almond S;? or of 
the essences of musk and ambergris, xs 
also added. The usual pi*oportion of the 
mixed oils fox* good qualities, is 1-^ lb. 
per cwt., and 2 lbs., xit the least, for 
.the diner ones, -exclusive of the xxlco- 
holic essences, if any are employed. 
2. Brown. Originally this was the 
white variety that htid become yellow 
and brown by age. It now only difiers 
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from the white in being coloured with 
n. little caramel, with umber, or brown 
ochre. 3. Nino parts of good ox-tallow 
and 1 of olive oil, scented with oil of 
carraway, oil of lavender, and oil of 
rosemary, in the following proportions ; 
— Hard curd soap, 100 oz. ; oil of carra- 
way, 1 oz ; oil of lavender, J oz. ; oil of 
rosemary, | oz. 

Honey Soap . — Ordinary honey soap is 
the finest bright-coloured yellow rosin 
soap, coloured by the addition of a little 
palm oil or palm-oil soap, and scented 
with oil of rose geranium, or oil of 
giuger-grass, or with a little oil of ber- 
gamot or verbena. Some of the finer 
kinds are made of olive-oil soap and 
palm-oil soap, of each 1 part ; white 
curd soap, 3 ; deepened in colour, whilst 
in a liquid state, with a little palm oil, 
or annatto, and scented with 1 to oz. 
of essential oils to each ^ lb., or 1 to 
1| lb. to each cwt. 

Musk Soap. — 1. The basis is generally 
a good ox-suet or tallow soap ; the scent, 
essence of musk or oil of musk, sup- 
ported with a little of the oils of lierga- 
mot, cinnamon, and cloves. The quan- 
tity of the essence used depends on the 
intended fragrance of the product. The 
colouring matter is usually caramel. 2. 
Tallow and palm-oil soap, to which add 
powder of cloves, roses, and gillyflowers, 
each 4 oz. ; essence of bergamot and of 
musk, each 3| oz. ; colour, brown ochre, 
4 oz. 

Glycerine Soap. — 1. Any mild toilet 
soap, with which about J-g-th to -^^^th of 
its weight of glycerine has been inti- 
mately mixed whilst in the liquid state. 
It is generally tinged of a red or rose 
colour, or orange-yellow. Scent witjj 
oil of bergamot or rose geranium, sup- 
ported with a little oil of cassia, or 
cassia supported with essential oil of 
almonds. 2. 40 lbs. of tallow, 40 lbs. 
of lard, and 20 lbs. of cocoanut oil, are 
saponified with 45 lbs. of soda ley and 
5 lbs. of potash ley of 40° Baume, when 
the soap is to be made in the cold 
w<ay. To the paste then add, pure gly- 
cerine, 6 lbs. ; oil of Portugal, ^ oz. ; oil 
of bergamot, ^ oz. j bitter almond oil, 

■5 02, 5 oil of vitivert, 3 oz. 3. One hun- 


dred parts of oleine of commerce, pour it 
either in a glass flask if the quantity# is 
small, or for a larger quantity into au 
ordinary boiler, add 314 parts of gly- 
cerine, sp. gr. 1*12, heat to a tempera- 
ture of 90° Fahr., and then add 56 parts 
of an aqueous solution of caustic po- 
tassa, sp. gr. 1*34; stir the mixture 
well. Keep at rest for 24 hours. 

Almond Soap. — 1. The best quality is 
usually white curd soap, with an addi- 
tion of -^-th to -}th of its weight of olive- 
oil soap, scented with essential oil of 
almonds in the proportion of about 1 oz. 
to each 44 to 5 lbs., or 14 lb. to the 
cwt. ; very fine. The addition of a 
little oil of cassia, say 4 or 5 oz. a 
cwt., improves it. Second and inferior 
qualities are scented with the artificial 
oil of almonds, instead of the genuine oil. 
2. Hard white soap, 28 lbs.; essential oil 
o4 almonds, 4i!,‘ oz. ; reduce the soap to 
small shavings, and melt with the aid 
of a little hot water, adding the essence 
gradually, and with constant stirring. 

Violet Soap. — 1. Any white toilet 
soap strongly scented with essence of 
orris-root, either coloured, or not, with 
tincture of litmus, or a little levigated 
smalts, ultramarine, or indigo. 2, White 
curd soap, 3 lbs. ; olive-oil soap, 1 lb. ; 
palm-oil soap, 3 lbs. ; melted together^ 
and further scented wit-h a little essence 
of orris-root, which is best added cold ; 
and coloured, or not, at will. Very 
fragrant, but it does not take colour 
very well. 

Bouquet Soap, — 1. White curd soap, 
finest, 17^ lbs.; olive-oil soap, 2^ lbs.; 

' oil of bergamot, 1 oz. ; oil of cas'sia, oil 
of cloves, oil of sassafras, oil of thyme, 
of each, i-} dram; oil of neroli, 1 dram; 
ochre, brown, levigated, 2 oz. ; pro- 
ceed as for almond soap. It may be- 
varied by substituting oil of lavender 
for the neroli. 2. V^hite curd soap, 
20 lbs. ; oil of bergamot, 2|- oz. ; oil of 
cloves, \ dram ; oil of neroli, § dram ; 
oil of sassafras, ^ dram ; oil of thyme, 

•I dram. Coloured -with 2| oz. brown 
ochre, 3. Good tallow soap, 30 lbs. ; 
essence of bergamot, 4 oz. ; oils of cloves, 
sassafras, thyme, each 1 oz. ; colour, 
brown ochre, 7 oz. 
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Bose Soap — 1. Palm-oil soap, in shav 
ings, 3 lbs. ; finest white curd soap, in 
shavings, 2 lbs.; soft water, f pint. 
Melt together in a bright copper jDan, 
set in a water bath. Add levigated ver- 
milion, I oz. ; and when the mixture 
has cooled a little, stir in finest otto of 
roses, 2 drams; oil of bergamot, 1^ 
dram ; oil of cinnamon, oil of cloves, of 
each, f dram ; oil of rose geranium, | 
dram. Mix well, and pour the mass 
into an open-bottomed wooden frame, 
set on a polished marble slab. Some- 
times it is coloured with tincture of 
dragon’s-blood, or of archil, instead of 
with vermilion. 2, White curd soap, 
20 lbs. ; essence of rose, oz. ; oil of 
cloves, § dram; oil of cinnamon, ^ dram; 
oil of bergamot, 1 dram ; oil of neroli, 

^ dram ; coloured with 2 oz. vermilion. 
3. Olive-oil soap, 30 lbs. ; good tallow 
soap, 20 lbs. ; finely-ground vermilion, 
oz. ; essence of rose, 3 oz. ; essence 
of cloves, 1 oz. ; essence of cinnamon, 

1 oz, ; essence of bergamot, 2| oz. The 
hard soaps are to be kept at 212° Fahr. 
for an hour, with 5 lbs. of water in an 
untinned copper pan, the vermilion 
then added, and when taken off the fire, 
the essences mixed well with it, by 
stirring them together. This is a very 
peiffect soap, possessing a delicious fra- 
grance, a beautiful roseate hue, and the 
softest detergent properties, wdiich keep- 
ing cannot impair. 

Cinnamon Soap. — 1. Usually a mix- 
ture of tallow and soaps, coloured with 
about I lb. of yellow ochre, and scented 
with 1 oz. of oil of cinnamon, supported 
■ with a little oil of bergamot and sassa- 

fras, to each 7 lbs. 2. Finest white 
^ curd soap, 6 lbs. ; palm-oil soap, 3| lbs. ; 

cocoanut-oil soap, 1 lb. ; oil of cinnamon, 

] 1;} OZ. ; oil of bergamot, oil of sassa- 

\ fras, of each, | oz. ; lavender, 1 dram ; 

1 levigated yellow ochre, lb. 3. Good 

'.j tallow soap, 30 lbs. ; palm-oil soap, 

20 lbs. ; essence of cinnamon, 7 oz. ; essence 
i| of sassafras, 1| oz. ; essence of bex’gamot, 

[I oz. ; colour, yellow ochre, 1 lb. Oil 

;'l of cassia is often used instead of oil of 

cinnamon, and always in inferior quali- 

l| ' 

i ! , Lavender The basis of Windsor 

IT 

ix_ 


soap, scented with oil of lavender, 1 to 

fluid oz. per 7 lbs., supported with a 
little oil of bergamot and the essences of 
musk and ambergris. It is often coloured 
with a little tincture of litmus, or corre- 
sponding mineral pigments. 

Orange-flower Soap. — 1. Like rose 
soap, but using pure neroli, supported 
with a dash of the essences of ambergris 
and Portugal, instead of otto of roses, as 
scent. The French orange-flower soap 
is scented with equal parts of neroli and 
geranium. 2. Tallow and palm-oil soap, 
to which add, essence of orange flowers, 
7| oz. ; ambergris, 7| oz. ; colour, 
chrome yellow, 8 oz. ; red-lead, 2 oz. 

Londcletia Soap. — The basis of cinna- 
mon, rose, or Windsor soap, scented with 
1 to 1^- oz. of the mixed oils and essences 
used for essence of rondel etia, to each 
7 lbs. The colours are those used for 
bouquet, cinnamon, honey, or brown 
Windsor soap. 

Flowers of Erin. — ^White curd soap, 
scented with oil of roses, 1 dram ; spirits 
of violet, ^ fluid oz. ; spirits of jasmine, 

fluid oz. ; spirits of patchouli, | fluid 
oz. ; spirits of vanilla, J fluid oz. Tinged 
green or rose. 

Primrose Soap. — This has usually a 
similar basis to honey soap, faintly 
scented with mixed oils similar to those 
used as cowslip perfume, and coloured 
pale yellow, or greenish yellow. 

Iodine Soap. — Make a solution of 1 
part of iodine of potassium in 3 parts of 
water; to this add, of pounded Castile 
soap, 16 parts ; melt in a porcelain vessel 
by the aid of a water bath. 

Ilercurial Soap. — Beat into a homo- 
,geneous mass in a Wedgwood mortar, 
Castile soap, 1 lb. ; protochloride of 
mercury, ^ oz. dissolved in 4 oz. of 
alcohol. 

Sulphur Soap, — Cut into small shav- 
ings white soap, 8 oz. ; beat up in a 
mortar with sublimated sulphur, 2 oz. ; 
add 1 oz. of alcohol, to whicK may be 
added a few drops of any of the odori- 
ferous essential oils ; beat the whole into 
a smooth paste, and roll into balls. 

Antirmnial Soap. — Prepared by dis- 
solving 1 part of golden sulphuret of 
antimony in 2 parts of a saturated solu- 
2 0 
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tion of caustic potash, to this add, of 
Castile soap in powder, 4 parts, tritnrate 
till the w'hole assumes a proper con- 
sistencj, 

Shavixg Soaps. — Shaving Paste.— I, 
“Wliite soft soap, 4 oa. ; finest honey 
soap, 2 oz, ; olire oil, 1 oz. ; water, 1 or 
2 tablespoonfuls ; ' carbonate of soda, 1 
dram. Melt together and form a paste, 
adding a little proof-spirit and scent at 
will. Some melt with the soap about 
1 dram of spermaceti. Produces a good 
lather with either hot or cold water, 
which dries slowly on the face. 2. Hard 
soap in small shavings, 2 oz. ; best soft 
soap, 6 02 . ; melt by the aid of a water 
hath; add, on cooling, oil of cloves, 
1 dram ; tincture of ambergris, 20 drops. 

Cj'eam Soap. — Take white, soft, lard 
potash soap, recent, hut moderately 
firm, and beat in small portions at a 
time, in a marble mortar, until it forms 
a white homogeneous mass; add suffi- 
cient essential oil of almonds, supported 
with a little oil of bergamot, or of 
cassia, put in during the pounding. 

Shaving Essence or Fluid. — 1. White 
hard soap, in shavings, \ lb. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 pint ; water, | pint ; perfume 
to taste. Put them into a strong bottle, 
cork tightly, set it in warm water for a 
short time, and occasionally agitate it 
briskly \intil solution is complete. 
After standing, pour off the clean por- 
tion from the dregs into clean bottles 
for use, and at once closely cork them. 
If the solution is not sufficiently trans- 
parent, a little rectified spirit should he 
added to it before decantation ; a little 
proof-spirit may be added if it is desired 
to render it thinner. If much essential , 
oil is used to perfume it, the trans- 
parency of the product will be lessened. 
2. White soft soap, | lb.; liquor of 
potassa, 2 fluid drams; rectified spirit, 

1 pint. Perfume* to taste. Proceed as 
before. The product of both is excellent. 
By rubbing two or three drops on the 
skin, and applying the shaving brush, 
previously dipped in water, a good 
lather is produced. The choice of per- 
fume is a matter of taste, 15 to 20 drops 
of essence of musk or ambergris, 1 fluid 
dram of any of the ordinary fragrant 


essences, or 12 to 15 Jroj)S of essentiai 
oil, simple or mixed, to a pint, are sufu- 
cient for the purpose. 

Soap Balls. — These are usually made 
of one or other of the toilette soaps with 
the addition of a little starch ; sometimes 
sand is used in place of the starch. 

Camphor Savonctte. — Spermaceti, 2 oz. ; 
camphor, powdered with the addi- 
tion of a little spirits, 1 oz. ; while 
curd soap, melted with a little water, 
24 oz. ; amalgamate with a gentle heat 
and mould into halls. 

Sand Ball . — Fine old yellow soap, 2 
parts ; silver sand, 1 part ; scent to 
taste ; melt the soap and mix in the 
sand, afterwards adding the scent and 
making into balls. 

Marble Working*. — Marbles are 
generally cut up in the same direction 
in which they are quarried; this is 
known as sawing with the grain. Some- 
times it is necessary to cut them against 
the grain, w’hich renders them more dif- 
ficult to work. Some marbles can only 
be sawn in the direction in which they 
are cut up. The marble worker is often 
obliged to rough hew and %vork without 
the help of the saw, casings, columns, 
and other articles with curved outlines ; 
sometimes, hut rarely, he re-works with 
the chisel badly-executed sawings; he 
then squares each piece with the saw or 
chisel to the required dimensions, and 
finally mounts the marble upon its stone 
core, and sets up the work in its place. 
The working of mouldings takes much 
time and trouble ; the first operation is 
to saw the arris, then to work with a 
notched chisel, making several succes- 
sive groovings, on account of the contour 
and expansion, in which but very small 
pieces of the material are taken, for fear 
of splintering it ; finish with small com- 
mon chisels, which should be sharp and 
well tempered. Wlndrical pieces, such 
as round pedestals, columns, urns, and 
vases, are worked with a chisel, and then, 
if portable, finished on a turning lathe, 
AVben it is impossible to place the pieces 
in a lathe, they ax’e thickly grooved, 
bolstered with the puncheon, and the 
desired contours obtained by means of 
thick uanels; they are then worked 
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Vv'ith a small chisel, which removes the The third operation of polishing consists 
dust, and thus prepares the marble for in rubbing it again with a hard pumice- 
polishing. stone, under which water is constantly 

JPolishing. — Polishing includes five poured, unmixed with sand. For the 
operations. Smoothing the roughness fourth process, called softening the 
left by the burin is done by rubbing gi*ound, lead filings are mixed with 
the marble with a piece of moist sand- the emery mud produced by the polish- 
stone for mouldings, either wooden or ing of mirrors or the worldng of pre- 
iron mullers are used, crushed and wet cions stones, and the marble is rubbed 
sandstone, or sand, more or less fine with a compact linen cushion, well 
according to the degree of polish re- saturated with this mixture ; rouge 
quired, being thrown under them. The is also used for this polish. For some 
second process is continued rubbing with outside works, and for hearths and 
Xiieces of pottery without enamel, which paving tiles, marble workers confine 
have only been baked once, also wet. themselves to this polish. When the 
If a brilliant polish is desired, Gothland marbles have holes or grains, a lead 
stone instead of pottery is used, and muller is substituted for the linen 
potters’ clay or fullers’ earth is placed cushion. In order to give a perfect 
beneath the muller. This operation is brilliancy to the polish, the gloss is 
performed upon granites and, porphyry applied. Well wash the prepared sur- 
W'ith emery and a lead muller, the upper faces, and leave them until perfectly 
part of which is incrusted wdth the dry; then take a linen cushion, mois- 
mlxture until reduced by friction to tened only with water, and a little 
clay or an impalpable powder. As the powder of calcined tin of the first 
polish depends almost entirely on these quality. After rubbing with this for 
two operations, care must be taken that some time, take another cushion of dry 
they are performed with a regular and rags, rub with it lightly, brush away 
steady movement. When the marble any foreign substance which might 
has received the first polish, the flaws, scratch the marble, and a perfect polish 
cavities, and soft spots are sought out will be obtained. A little alum mixed 
and filled with mastic of a suitable with the water used penetrates the 
colour. This mastic is usually composed pores of the marble, and gives it a 
of a mixture of yellow wax, rosin, and speedier polish. This polish spots very 
Burgundy pitch, mixed with a little easily, and is soon tarnished and de- 
sulphur and plaster passed through a stroyed by dampness. It is necessary, 
fine sieve, which gives it the consistency when purchasing articles of polished 
of a thick paste ; to colour this paste to mai'bles, to subject them to the test of 
) a tone analogous to the ground tints -or water; if there is too much alum, the 

natural cement of the material upon marble absorbs the water, and a whitish 
which it is placed, lampblack and rouge, spot is left. 

with a little of the prevailing colour of ^ Jfow?ifmp'.-r-Marble workers mount 

the material, are added. For green or and fasten their works upon plaster 

f- red marbles, this mastic is sometimes mixed with a third-part of dust, as pure 

: made of gum lac, mixed with Spanish plaster repels the marble, and causes it 

{ sealing wax of the colour of the marble ; to swell out and burst. These are 

I it is applied hot with pincers, and these joined together by cramps and gudgeons 

parts are polished with the rest. Some- of iron and copper, which should be 

times crushed fragments of the miirble carefully covered, in order that the 

worked are introduced into this cement; oxides may not spot the casings. Marble 

but for fine marbles, the same colours chimney-pieces- should be lined with Has 

■employed.' which; are used in paint-' ' stone: or plc^ter. ' ■■■■ ....■„■ 

ing, and which will produce the same 51eWj?tflfJfarbfe.---rExamine each piece, r 

tone as the ground ; the gum lac is note its beauties, and endeavour to hide [ 

added to give it body and briiliancy. its defects before cutting or working i 

■' 202 

f-..; ' 
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Wheu fine pieces are found, endeavour 
to cut them into two or three parts, in 
order to multipij them, cutting them 
in such a manner that these happy 
accidents may be reproduced according 
to taste. 

Veneering- with marble. — Veneer- 
ing upon Wood .' — ^Veneering upon wood 
is preferable, in every respect, to that 
on stone. For this purpose, as marble, 
particularly the black, would break by 
heating it in the usual manner, place 
the slabs of marble m a caldron, tightly 
closed, in which let them boil. Then 
take them from the caldron, and after 
this preliminary operation, subject the 
marble to the heat of the fire to receive 
a mastic of tar. The wood having been 
prepared in a similar manner, press the 
marble, coated with the mastic, upon 
the wood, and a perfect cohesion is 
effected. The cases of ornamental clocks 
are hollow, for the movement of the 
pendulum and other works. This hol- 
lowing cannot be effected on stone with- 
out detriment to its solidity. When 
wood is used, a frame is made of it, 
upon the exterior parts of which marble 
is to be veneered. The mixture of glue 
with tar is found an improvement in 
effecting this veneering. 

VeneePwINg on Metals. — A s these 
possess a smooth surface, the substance 
which should fasten them to the marble 
cannot incorporate itself with them 
intimately enough to join both and 
1‘ender them inseparable. It is there- 
fore necessary to interpose between the 
metal and the marble a third body, 
wdiich should force them to perfectly 
adhere; this is effected by the use of«j 
sand-paper. 

Marble on Zinc . — ^Take a plate of 
zinc of about of an inch thick ; make 
a frame of this of the form of whatever 
article may be wished ; upon this form 
glue sand-paper, leaving the rough side 
outermost, and upon this rough side 
apply the marble, Laving first prepared 
it by heating in a water bath, and 
placing between the marble and the 
sand-paper a coating of mastic of tar. 
By this means, so perfect an adhesion 
between the marble and the zi»c is 


effected, that the marble could be carder 
broken than removed. The applicat ion 
of marble upon zinc can also be effected 
by grooving the metal in every direction 
with strokes of the file, but the sand- 
paper produces the best results. Zinc 
is preferred to other metals, because it 
possesses resistance' and cheapness, and 
causes no other expense in the manu- 
facture than that of cutting up to form 
the model. Tin does not possess the 
same resistance or cheapness; sheet iron 
is dearer ; cast iron is too heavy ; copper 
is expensive; by the application of 
marble upon zinc, ai’ticles can be manu- 
factured at the same price as those 
veneered upon wood. In fiistening 
marble to the metallic plating, the tar 
which is used in the application of 
marble to stone will not be sufficient. 
The parts must first be heated in a 
water bath, or over a furnace prepared 
for this purpose, and then, by a sieve, 
sprinkled with one of the following 
mordants ; — Crushed glass, grains of 
emery of all sizes, copper filings, cast- 
ings of any metal, finely-rasped lead, or 
any kind of powdered stone, such as 
sandstone, marble, granite, or pumice- 
stone, and india-rubber, can also be used. 
When the sheets of metal and of marble 
have received sufficient mordant, join 
with a coating of tar, which fastens 
them strongly together. Any web of 
linen or cotton can be placed between 
the marble and the metal ; this web 
being covered with grainy substances, 
stuck on by glue. 

Marble Veneer on Boxes . — The marble 
is first sawn to thickness and form 
required for the dressing case or box to 
which it is to he applied. The wood, 
usually white wood, oak or fir, is cut a 
little smaller than the maz*ble which is 
to cover it. This wood xs lined with a 
shaving of beech wood, to prevent warp- 
ing. This lining is only placed on the 
side which is to receive the marble ; 
each piece of marble is then applied to 
the corresponding piece of wood, and 
stuck on by glue or other mastic. 
When the marble has been applied, tlie 
opposite side of the wood is thinly lined 
with rosewood or mahogany, so that 
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this lining forms the inside of the box, ' 
which is thus prepared for receiving < 
the necessary divisions. The four parts : 
are then dovetailed together, and the i 
top and bottom parts fastened flatwise i 
on the four sides with glue or mastic. : 
The box being finished, the outside is i 
pumiced and polished, and any applica- 
tions of gilding can be made. 

Sculpture Marble hy Acids. — ^Pre- 
pare a varnish by pulverizing Spanish 
sealing wax, and dissolving it in spirits 
of wine. Trace on the white marble, 
with a crayon, the design which is to be 
formed in relief, and cover this delicately 
with a brush dipped in the varnish ; in 
about 2 hours the varnish will be dry. 
Prepare a dissolvent of equal pai'ts of 
spirits of wine, hydrochloric acid, and 
distilled vinegar ; pour this solution 
upon the marble, and it will dissolve 
those parts which are not covered by 
the varnish. When the acid has ceased 
to ferment, and, consequently, will no 
longer dissolve the marble, pour on some 
fresh, which continue until the ground 
is sufficiently grooved. When there are 
delicate lines in the design which should 
not be grooved so deeply, they should at 
first be covered with varnish, to prevent 
the action of the acids upon them ; then, 
when the reliefs have been made, the 
marble should be well washed, and the 
varnish removed from these delicate 
lines with the point of a pin ; then pour 
on new acid, which will groove it as 
deeply as desired, care being taken to 
remove it at the proper time. When 
the acid has acted upon the marble, it 
corrodes beneath the varnish.; and en- 
larges the lines in proportion to its 
depth ; thei-efore draw the lines in relief, 
a little larger than it is desired to leave 
them. When the work is completed, 
remove the varnish with spirits of wine, 
and, as the grounds will be very diffi- 
cult to polish, they may be dotted with 
ordinary colours diluted with the var- 
nish of gum lac. The marble being 
thus grooved, the cavities may be filled 
in inlaid work with gold, sih-er, tin, 
sealing wax, sulphur, crushed pearl shell 
reduced to powder. These designs can 
be made either in moulding or in relief^ 


without changing or injuring the marble ; 
every sort of wilting, however delicate 
it may be, can also be thus traced ; and 
the execution is very rapid, whether in 
groovings inlaid with gold or silver, or 
in I’elief, which can also be gilded or 
silvered. 

Mastic for Repairs . — Mastic for stop- 
ping up holes, leakages, or cracks in 
marbles, is made with gum lac, coloured, 
as nearly as possible, to imitate the 
marble upon which it is used. Some- 
times the gum is mixed with marble 
dust passed through a silken sieve ; in 
other cases little pieces are used, which 
are cut and adjusted in the hole to be 
repaired, and glued there with the gum 
mastic — the precaution being first taken 
to heat the marble and the pieces, and 
to take measures for producing a perfect 
cohesion. 

Cement Mastic. — 1. Thick mastic is 
composed of 2 parts wax, 3 of Burgundy 
pitch, and 8 of rosin ; melt and throw 
into spring water to solidify the paste, 
then roll it into sticks, and, in using it, 
melt only so much as is immediately re- 
quired, this will preserve its strength, 
as it becomes more brittle by repeated 
heating. 2. Corbel mastic is used in 
seams of the flagging of stairways and 
terraces. Six parts of the cement of 
good Burgundy tile without any other 
mixture, pass it through a silken sieve, 
add 1 part of pure white-lead, and a.s 
much litharge, steep the whole in 3 
parts of linseed oil and 1 of lard oil, and 
preserve in cakes or rolls as the preced- 
ing. All the materials used should be 
thoroughly dry, so that they may per- 
fectly mix with the oil which unites them. 

, 3. Fountain mastic is made of the rub- 
bish of stoneware or of Burgundy tile, 
amalgamated with thick mastic in such 
a manner as to form a paste proportioned 
to the use for which it is required ; this 
is one of the easiest to prepare. 4. 
Mastic of filings is employed in places 
which are usually damp, or which con- 
stantly receive water, as curb stones, 
flaggings of kitchens, bath-rooms and 
water-closets, and stone troughs com- 
posed of several pieces, either separate 
ox clasped. This mastic is composed of 
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26^ lbs. of iron filings, or of iron and 
copper, which must not be rusty, 4| lbs. 
of salt, and 4 garlics ; this is infused for 
24 hours into 3| pints of good vinegar 
and urine ; it is then poured offj and the 
thick paste which is found at the bottom 
of the vessel is the mastic, which should 
be immediately used. These mastics 
should be used upon materials which are 
perfectly di’y, otherwise they do not 
incorporate well. Choose dry weathei*, 
and open the seams well with a curved, 
shdrp instrument, finally polishing them 
with the chisel. Before laying the 
mastic, remove the dust from the seam 
by blowing into it with bellows ; a long, 
straight, iron chafing dish, closed at the 
bottom, with the grate elevated about 
an inch to obtain a current of air, is 
then passed over the seam ; this chafing 
dish is filled with burning charcoal, the 
heat of which draws out the moisture 
from the stone or marble. The slightest 
dust or dampness hinders the adherence 
of mastic, 

CoM Mastic, — Hydrochlorate of am- 
monia, 2 parts ; flour of sulphur, 1 part ; 
iron filings, 16 parts. Reduce these sub- 
stances to a powder, and preserve the mix- 
ture in closely-stopped vessels. When 
the cement is used, take 20 parts of very 
fine iron filings, add 1 part of the above 
powder, mix them together, adding suffi- 
cient water to form a manageable paste ; 
this paste, which is used for cement- 
ing, solidifies in 15 days or 3 weeks, in 
such a manner as to become as hard as 
iron. 

Masons’ Mastic, — Pulverized baked 
bricks, quick-lime, wood ashes, equal 
parts; Mix thoroughly, and dilute with 
olive oil. This mastic hardens imme- 
diately in the air, and never cracks 
beneath the water. 

Stuccoes. — Stucco is a composition of 
slacked lime, chalk, and pulverized white 
marble tempered in water, designed to 
imitate diflerent marbles used in the 
interior of buildings or monuments. 
Calcined plaster of Paris is' also used. 
Although the plaster becomes very hard , 
when properly calcined, it is too porous j 
to admit the polishing of it as of marble, j 
To remedy this, the plaster is diluted i 


with glue or gum water, which, filling 
the pores, allows a polish to be given it.’ 
Some mix the glue with islinglass or gum 
arabic. Hot glue water is used for the 
solution of the plaster, as the want of 
solidity of the piaster demands that a 
certain thickness should be given to the 
works ; to lessen expense, the body or core 
of the work is made of common plaster, 
which is covered with the composition 
just described, giving it about an inch in 
thickness. When the work is dry^ it is 
polished in nearly the same manner as 
real marble. Pumice-stone may be 
used. The work is rubbed by the stone 
in one hand, the other holding a sponge 
filled with water, with which the spot 
which has just been rubbed is instantly 
cleansed, to remove what had been left 
on the surface of the work ; the sponge 
should be frequently washed and kept 
filled with fresh water. It is then 
rubbed with a linen cushion, with water, 
and chalk, or tripoli stone. Willow 
charcoal, finely pulverized and sifted, is 
substituted for this to penetrate better 
to the bottom of the mouldings, water 
being always used with the sponge, 
which absorbs it. The work is finished 
by rubbing it with a piece of felt soaked 
with oil, and finely powdered with tri- 
poli stone, and afterwards with the felt 
moistened with the oil alone. When a 
colour is wished in the ground, dilute it 
in the glue water, before making use of 
it to temper the plaster. When any 
particular marble is to be iinltate<i, 
dilute with warm glue -water, in dif- 
ferent small pots, the colours which are 
found in the marble ; -with each of these 
colours temper a little plaster, then 
■make of each a lump nearly as large as 
the hand, place these lumps alternately 
one above another, making those of the 
prevailing colour more numerous, or 
thicker. Turn tliese lumps upon the 
side, and cut them in slices in this direc- 
tion, instantly spreading them upon the 
core of the work, or upon a flat surface. 
By this means the design of the various 
colours with which the marble is pene- 
trated will be represented. In all tliese 
operations the glue water should be 
warm without which the piaster will 
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Kot too quickly, witnout giving time to ■ 
•work. i 

Varnish to Preserve Statues and ■ 
MarUe exposed to the Air. — Melt 2 ; 
parts of wax in 8 parts of pure essence 
of turpentine. Apply hot, and spread 
thinly, so as not to destroy the lines of ■ 
the figures. This varnish may be used 
upon statues -which have been cleansed ' 
-with water dashed with hydrochloric 
acid, but they must be perfectly dry 
when the application is made. 

COLOUIIING :MaRBLE IN IMITATION OF 

Mosaig Work. — Colours. — Solution of 
nitrate of silver penetrates marble 
deeply, communicating to it a deep red 
coloui*. Solution of nitro-muriate of 
gold produces a very fine violet colour. 
Solution of verdigris penetrates marble 
the twelfth of an inch, giving a fine 
light green colour. Solutions of gum 
dragon and of gamboge also penetrate 
it ; the first produces a fine red, and the 
second a yellow colour. To cause these 
two substanceii to penetrate deeply, the 
marble should first be well polished with 
pumice-stone, after which the substances 
should be dissolved in warm alcohol, 
and applied with a small brush. All 
the wood dyes made with alcohol pene- 
trate marble deeply. Tincture of cochi- 
neal, prepared in this manner, with the 
addition of a little alum, gives a fine 
scarlet coloni- to the marble, penetrating 
it one-fifth of an inch. Artificial orpi- 
ment, dissolved in ammonia and laid on 
marble -with a brush, quickly produces 
a yellow colour, which becomes more 
brilliant when exposed to the air. To 
ail the substances employed add -white 
wax ; this, when placed on the marble 
in a melted state, soon penetrates it. If, 
the verdigris is boiled m wax, and then 
laid melted upon the marble, it will be 
seen on its removal, when cold, that th*e 
design has penetrated the surface to 
the depth of from one-third to half an 
inch. 

Application. — When several colours 
are to ' be successively used without 
blending them, proceed in the following 
manner. The dyes obtained by spirits 
<tf wine and the oil of turpentine should 
be laid on tiie marble when it is heated, 


particularly in The execution of delicate 
designs, but the dragon’s-blood and gam- 
boge may be used cold. For this they 
must be dissolved in alcohol, and the 
gamboge used first ; the solution of this 
• gum is quite clear, but soon becomes 
troubled and gives a yellow precipitate, 
which is used to obtain a brighter colour. 
The lines drawn by this solution are 
then heated by passing a chafing dish 
filled with lighted charcoal closely over 
the surface of the marble. It is then 
left to cool, after which the lines w^hick 
have not been penetrated by the colour 
are heated in the same manner. When 
the yellow colouring has been applied, 
the solution of dragon’s-blood, which 
should be concentrated as much, as pos- 
sible, is employed in the same manner as 
the gamboge; and while the mai'ble is 
warm, the otker vegetable tints which 
do not require so strong a degree of heat, 
may also be applied. The design is 
completed by the colours mixed with 
wax, which should he applied with the 
utmost care, as the slightest excess of 
heat wdll cause them to spread, for 
which rehson they are less suited to deli- 
cate designs. In colouring marble, the 
pieces should be -well polished, and free 
from any spots or veins. The harder 
the marble, the better it supports the 
heat necessary to the operation ; ala- 
baster and common soft wdiite marble are 
not suitable for the purpose. Marble 
should never be heated to a red heat, as 
the fire then alters the te.xture, burns 
the colours, and destroys their beauty. 
Too slight a degree of heat is also 
bad; for though the marble takes the 
colour, it does not retain it well, and 
, is not penetrated deeply enough. There 
are some colours which i't will take 
when cold, but these never' fix so well 
as when heat is employed. The proper 
beat is that which, without reddening 
the marble, is intense enough to cause 
the liquor which is on its surface 
to boil. The menstruums which are 
used to incorporate the colours, should 
be varied according to the nature of the 
colour employed ; a mixture made with 
urine mixed with 4 parts of quick-lime 
and 1 of potash, is excellent for certain 
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colours, common ley of wood ashes is 
good for others; foi' some, spirits of 
wine, others require oily liquors, or 
common white wine. The colours which 
succeed best with the different men- 
struums are the following; blue-stone^ 
dissolved in six times its quantity of 
spirits of wine, or urine and litmus dis- 
solved in a ley of pearlash ; the extract 
of saffron and sap green succeed very 
well when dissolved in urine or quick- 
lime, and tolerably in the spirits of wine. 
Vermilion and cochineal dissolve well in | 
the same liquids. For dragon’s-blood use | 
spirits of wine, which is also used for Cam- 
peachy wood. For alkanet-root the only 
menstruum is turpentine. Dragon’s-blood 
in tears gives a beautiful colour when 
mixed with urine alone. Besides these 
mixtures, certain colours can be put on dry 
and unmixed; such as the purest dragon’s- 
blood for the red, gamboge for the yel- 
low, green wax for a kind of green, 
common sulphur, pitch, and turpentine, 
for a brown colour. For all these the 
marble must be considerably heated, and 
the dry colours then rubbed upon the 
block. A beautiful golden colour is pro- 
duced by equal quantities of the crude 
salts of ammonia, of vitriol, and of ver- 
digris, the white vitriol is the best for 
this purpose; grind these together, and 
reduce them all to a very fine powder. 
All the shades of red and yellow may be 
given to the marble with the solutions 
of dragon’s-blood and gamboge, by reduc- 
ing these gums to powder and grinding 
them with spirits of wine in a glass 
mortar. When only a little is required, 
mix one of these powders with spirits of 
wine in a silver spoon, and hold it over 
a heated brazier ; this extracts a fine 
colour, and, by dipping a small brush in ' 
it, the finest veins may be made upon 
the cold marble. By adding a little 
pitch to the colouring, a black shade, or 
all the varieties of dark red, can be 
given. Archil diluted in water and 
applied when cold to the marble gives it 
a beautiful blue colour ; by putting on 
the colouring in proportion as it dries, 
it becomes very fine in less than 24 
hours, and penetrates deeply. If the 
paste of archil is used, which . is a pre- 


paration of the plant with lime and fer- 
mented urine, the colour obtained will 
be more of a violet than blue ; ‘to obtain 
a perfect blue it must be diluted in 
lemon juice ; this acid will not injure 
the marble, as it has been weakened by 
its action upon the archil. Large biue 
veins may thus be formed upon white 
marble; but as this colour is apt to 
spread, it will not be exact unless the 
coloured parts are instantly 'touched 
with dragon’s-blood, wax, or gamboge, 
which checks it. 

Cleansing- Marble. — Scraping 
marble which has been blackened or 
turned green by air and damp is danger- 
ous to the design ; whatever precautions 
may be taken, the tvork is always 
scratched more or less, and it is 
impossible to clean the carved parts 
without breaking the sculpture, or 
causing incongruities between the de- 
signs in I’elief, and those which are 
sculptured. Soiled articles, which have 
not been tarnished, by exposure to tlie 
open air, may be cleansed by potasli 
water, then wash them in pure water, 
finish with water containing a dash of 
hydrochloric acid. Soap and water is 
often sufficient, spread on with a brush, 
and introduced into the sculptured 
parts by a somewhat stiff pencil. 

To Remove Stains from Marhle » — 
1. Take two parts of soda, on'=‘ of 
pumice-stone, and one of finely-powaered 
chalk. Sift these through a line sieve, 
and mix them into a paste with water. 
Rub this well all over the marble, and 
the stains will be removed ; than wash 
it with soap and water, and a beautiful 
bright polish will be produced. 2. 
Clean with diluted muriatic acid, or 
warm soap and vinegar; afterwards 
heat a gallon of water, in which dissolve 
i| lb. of potash ; add 1 lb. of virgin 
wax, boiling the whole for half an hour, 
then allow it to cool, when the wax will 
float on the surface. Put the wax into 
a mortar and triturate it with a marble 
pestle, adding soft water to it until it 
forms a soft paste, which, laid on 
marble, and rubbed, when dry, with a 
woollen rag, gives a good polish. 

Restoring the cf Marbk\~^M\i 
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up a quantity of the strongest soap lees 
with quick-lime to the consistence of 
milk, and lay it on for 24 hours ; clean 
it afterwards with soap and water. 

Repairing Marble.— Heat the edges 
of the marble before a strong, clear, char- 
coal fire, avoiding dust or smoke, until 
the marble is sufficiently hot to take 
small pieces of shellac. Then choose a 
sufficient number of thin pieces, of such 
a size as not to project above the surface 
of the marble, and apply them along the 
edge of each piece to be joined; but in 
such a manner, that the bits of lac on 
each piece of marble will come between 
those on the other. Then just before 
applying them together, a hot iron must 
be passed along each piece at a sufficient 
distance to fuse the lac, but not to make 
it run. The pieces of marble must be 
well forced together. 

Marble Cement. — Plaster of Paris, 
soak in a saturated solution of alum, 
bake the two in an oven, after which 
grind to powder. Mix with water. 

Polishing Marble. — If the piece to 
be polished is a plane surface, it is first j 
rubbed by means of another piece of 
marble, or hard stone, with the inter- 
vention of two sorts of sand and water ; 
first with the finest river or drift sand, 
and then with common house or white 
.sand, 'which latter leaves the snrfime 
sufficiently smooth for its subjection to 
the process of gritting. Three sorts of 
grit stone are employed; first, New- 
castle grit ; second, a fine grit brought 
from the neighbourhood of Leeds ; and 
lastly, a still liner, called snake grit, 
procured at Ayr, in Scotland. These 
are rubbed successively on the surface 
with water alone ; by these means the 
surface is gradually reduced to that 
closeness of texture, fitting it for the 
process of glazing, -which is performed 
by means of a wooden block having a 
thick piece of woollen stuff wound 
tightly round it ; the interstices of the 
fibres of this are filled with prepared 
putty powder, or peroxide of tin, and 
moistened with water; this being laid 
on the marble and loaded, it is drawn 
up and down the marble by means of a 
handle, being occasionally wetted, until 


the desired gloss is produced. The 
polishing of mouldings is done with the 
same materials, but -with rubbers varied 
in shape according to that of the mould- 
ing. The block is not used in this case ; 
in its stead a piece of linen cloth, folded 
to make a handful , this also contains 
the putty and water. Sand rubbers 
employed to polish a slab of large 
dimensions should never exceed -| of its 
length, nor of its width ; but if the 
piece of marble is small, it may be 
sanded itself on a larger piece of stone. 
The grit rubbers are never larger than 
that they may be easily held in one 
hand ; the largest block is about 14 in. ^ 
in length and 4| in. in breadth. 

Enamellmg* Slates. —The slate 
having been reduced to a perfectly 
level surface, a coating of colour is 
applied according to the stone it is 
intended- to imitate. For black, tar 
varnish is used with good effect. The 
slab is then thoroughly baked in an 
oven heated from 130° to 250°, from 
12 to 48 hours, according to size. The 
colours, say grey and white, are then 
floated on to the surface of a cistern of 
water over which they float naturally 
into the shapes of the streaks of colour 
seen in marble. The slate, with its 
black ground now burnt in, is dipped 
into the surface of the water, and 
receives from it a thin coat of colour. 
The slate again has to go into the oven, 
and when sufficiently hardened, a coat- 
ing of enamel is applied. Another 
baking to harden the enamel, and the 
slab is then pumiced to reduce it to a 
level surface. Baked again, it is once 
more pumiced, and this time goes into 
the oven with the pumice wet on its 
surface. If necessary this last operation 
is repeated. The slab is then ready for 
polishing, which is effected firstly by 
woollen cloths and fine sand, next by 
the finest and softest BT'ench merino, 
and lastly, by the hand and powdered 
rotten-stone. The dipping process is 
not applicable to imitations of all 
stones. Some granites are best imitated 
by splashing; others by splashing and 
sponging combined, while some have to 
be luind-grained. 
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Bookbinding , — TooIs,^T!o Mad a 
book well, certain tools are iadispeas- 
able ; bat very few will go a good way ; 
and a book may be pat together very 
decently with the aid of no other tools 
than a shoemaker’s hammer and a glue- 
pot, with the addition of such imple- 
ments as are usually to be met with in 
every household.' The necessary tools 
for small work are ; a sewing press ; a 
cutting press, the small music-paper 
size ; half-a-dozen pressing, boards, as 
large as the press will admit, and as 
many of octavo size ; as many cutting 
and backing boards, a bookbinder’s ham- 
mer, folder, knife, small shears, saw, 
paste-howl, a quire or two of demy or 
royal printing paper, a quire or two of 
marbled papei*, and some leather and 
coloured cloths for covers. It is desir- 
able that the book should be as thin as 
possible, and not have a swollen appear- 
ance when finished, the sheets ought 
first to be compressed. The binder docs 
this by beating the volume in sections 
with a U-lb. hammer, or passing in be- 
tween the rollers of a rolling machine. 
Instead of that we may divide the volume 
m half-a-dozen sections, and placing one 
of the pressing boards between each, 
screw them ail together in the press as 
tight as possible, and leave them there for 
a night. After being pressed, the sections 
are taken from the boards ; the book is 
then held between the extended fingers 
of each hand, and the back and head 
knocked up square and even ; one side of 
the book is then laid upon a pressing 
board, beyond which the back must pro- 
ject half an inch or so ; a second pressing 
board of tne same size is placed on the 
upper side, parallel with the first, and 
the boards being firmly grasped with the 
left hand, the book is lowered into the I 
cutting press, which is screwed up tight, 
and three cuts, not quite of an inch in 
depth, are made with a saw in the back — 
one in the middle, and one at about 2| in. 
distant on each side of it ; two additional 
cuts ai‘e then made outside of the three, 
and distant about 1^ in. from them. These 
measurements would, of course, be dif- 
ferent for a volume of difierent size, but 
the proportions will do for any volume* 


Sewing . — ^The book is now taken to 
the sewing press, where the binder sus-’^ 
pends three cords from the top rail, which 
are fastened underneath by means of brass 
keys, the cords maybe shifted to any posi- 
tion, and being made to correspond ■with 
the three central cuts in the back of the 
book, they ai-e tightened and keptin their 
place by means of the nuts and screws 
on the side pillars. The sewing is per- 
formed in the following manner ; — First, 
a fiy-leaf or end paper is laid on the 
press, and sewed to the cords by passing 
the needle into the first right-hand cut, 
or catch-stitch mark, with the right 
hand; the left hand, which is inserted 
in the middle of the section, receiving 
the needle and returning it outwards on 
the head side of the cord, where it is 
taken by the right hand, and passed 
through again on the other side of the 
cord ; thus with all three of the cords, 
until the needle is brought out at the 
last left-hand cord or catch-stitch groove, 
care being taken that the needle never 
penetrates the cord or twine. The 
thread is now drawn to the left g<Jntly, 
until only 2 inches or so are left un- 
drawn, at the point where the needle 
first entered. The first sheet is then 
laid on, the title-page downwards, and 
sewn on in the same way, as the needle • 
returns towards the head of the book ; 
when the needle comes out at the catch- 
stitch mark over the end of thread 
left undrawn, the sewing thread is tied 
to that end in a firm knot. Thus all 
the sheets are sewn in succession, care 
being taken, on arriving at the catch- 
stitch, to fasten each sheet to its prede- 
cessor by passing the needle round the 
' connecting thread. After he has sewed 
4 or 5 sheets, the binder will find his 
thread exhausted, wdien he must join on 
a new length with such a knot as will 
not be likely to come undone. Several 
volumes may be sewn on one set of 
cords, but some attention is necessary 
that they be not sewn together, and 
that the cords be long enough for tku 
smbsequent purposes. 

Cutting . — ^After sewing, the book is 
cut from the press, with about 2 inches , 
of the cords protruding on each side* 
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The back should now receive a coat of 
•glue, and when that is dry, the ends of 
the cords are untwisted and scraped 
with a blunt knife till the fibres of the 
tow are well separated. Now is the 
time to insert ornamental end-papers, if 
any are desired ; these may be either of 
marbled or coloured papers; the sheet 
is folded with the plain side outwards, 
one-half of it being pasted ; it is then 
laid between the iiy-leaves, with the 
fold of which it is closely worked ; the 
other half is then pasted, and the outside 
fly-leaf rubbed down upon it. The 
back of the book has to be rounded, 
which is done by laying the volume 
with the fore-edge towards the operator, 
W'ho, pressing the fingers of his left 
hand upon it, gently taps the back up 
and down with a hammer, changing thot ■ 
sides alternately until the back is beaten 
into a shape somewhat circular. The 
book is then jdaced between two backing 
boards, the thick edges of which are 
ranged parallel with each other, within 
about i of an inch of the back. The 
boards and book, being tightly grasped 
with the left hand,, are lowered into the 
cutting press, ujjitil the boards are flush 
with the cheek of the press, which is 
then screwed as tightly as possible. 
.The back is hammered gently and uni- 
formly up and down each side, and a 
little in the middle, which causes it to 
spi’ead over the boards so as to form the 
required projection. The book, thus 
backed, is ready for the covers, which 
are of millboard, and, being cut to 
the required size, either with shears 
or in the cutting press, are pierced with 
holes pricked with a bodkin, two at each 
cord, on6 about § inch from the edge, < 
and the second as much beyond it. The 
frayed cords are then sodden with paste, 
drawn through the outer side of the 
board or cover, and passed through 
the other hole to the outer side again. 
The book is then held in the left, hand, 
while, with the right, the pasted cords 
are hammered on a smooth piece of iron, 
a fiat iron screwed into the press will 
do, into the substance of the millboard 
covers. It should now be left to dry. 
The next step is that of cutting the 


edges, which is rather a ditficult pro- 
cess. Hold the book in the left hand, 
with the fore-edge upwards, and allow 
the covers to hang down on each side, 
thrust a paper knife or a flat piece of 
metal between them and the back of tlie 
book. Then placing a cutting board on 
each side, and opening the covers hori- 
zontally, beat the back of the boos: 
against the press until it is perfectly 
flattened. A wedge-shaped cutting board 
is then placed on the left-hand side of 
the book, so as to stand with its thick 
edge considerably higher than the course 
the knife will take ; another board is 
then placed on the right side, exactly on 
the line which the knife is to follow, 
and which line must be previously 
marked with the point of a pair of com- 
passes, and so measured that the edge 
when ploughed may fall about the sixth 
of an inch within the projection of the 
covers. When the boards are thus placed, 
the paper knife or flat piece of metal is 
withdrawn, the covers allowed to hang • 
down, and the volume is thus carefully 
lowered into the ■ cutting press, until 
the right-hand board is flush -with the 
cheek, when the press must be screwed 
tight. The cutting press stands on a 
hollow frame some 3 feet in depth, 
which allows of large books being par- 
tially lowered into it, and also receives 
the paper shavings as they are ploughed 
off. It consists of two wooden cheeks 
connected by two sliding bars, and two 
wooden screws. Upon one of the cheeks 
are two guides, or small raised rails, for 
the plough to work in. The cutting 
instrument consists of two sides, con- 
nected by a screw with a handle, and by 
two slide bars. A knife is fastened to the 
under side of cheek by a strong bolt, 
which perforates the cheek perpendicu- 
larly, and also the circumference of the 
lateral screw, and is kept tightly in its 
place by screwing down its nut. The 
knife is worked by grasping both ends 
of the lateral screw, moving the plough 
backw«,rds ahd forwards, and gradually 
turning the screw with the right hand, 
until the whole of the fore-edge is cut 
through. The book is now taken out of 
the press, the covers folded in their 
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place, and the hack rounded as before, 
when the front edge, if the cutting is 
well done, will be elegantly concave, 
corresponding with the convexity of the 
back. The boards, being kept in the 
ledge or projection produced by backing, 
are now pulled down about an eighth of 
an inch from their central position, and 
the head is ploughed by the knife in 
the same way as the fore-edge. Before 
ploughing the opposite end, the boards 
are pulled below the head as much 
again as it is intended they shall pro- 
ject ; and this end also being ploughed, 
it will be seen that the projection of 
the covers is equal on the three sides, or, 
better still, that it is a little in excess 
on the fore-edge. 

Ornamenting, — After cutting the 
edges of a book, the next process is to 
ornament them. This may be done in a 
simple way by sprinkling them with a 
brush dipped in a thin solution of umber, 
or any other colour, ground fine and 
mixed with size. A more elaborate me- 
thod is that of mai’bling the edges, for 
which purpose a trough must be pro- 
vided of convenient size and depth, which 
is filled with pure gum water. Coloui*ed 
pigments, spirit-ground and mixed with 
a little ox-gall, are then dripped on the 
surface of the fluid from a bunch of 
quills dipped in them — such colours 
being used as will fioat and not sink to 
the bottom. These are then combed 
with a coarse comb into a neat pattern, 
and the book being tied between two 
boards, the edges are applied to the 
floating colours, which are thus trans- 
ferred to them. A dash of cold water 
over them fixes the colours and heightens 
their brilliancy. ^ 

Ilead-handmg . — There are two kinds, 
stuck on and worked. Head-bands 
stuck on are formed by cutting a piece 
of striped linen about an inch deep and 
as wide as the thickness of the book, 
folding it over a piece of twine, and 
gluing it to the back so that the en- 
closed twine shall in a manner lap over 
the cut edge, the same being repeated at 
the opposite end. In well-bound books, 
however, the head-bands are worked on 
ip tlie following way j—A strip of string, 


prepared by rolling it tight in pasted 
paper, is chosen of a size suited to thryb 
of the book ; stout silk thread of one or 
two colours is then taken ; if two colours 
are used, they are doubled ■ and tied 
together by the ends, one orthem being 
previously threaded in a needle. The 
book is placed in the cutting press with 
the back uppermost, the head being ele- 
vated towards the workman ; the needle 
is passed through the middle of tlie 
second section, on the left-hand side, 
just below the catch-stitch, and drawn 
out far enough to bring the knot joining 
the two silks close into the middle of 
the section ; the needle is then brought 
up, and passed again through the same 
place, and the silk drawn nearly close ; 
the round strip is placed in the loop 
thus formed, and the silk drawn tight 
with the left hand ; the other silk is 
brought over with the right, ainl passed 
under and over the bead - baud, and 
held tight with the left hand; the 
other silk is now put over that, and also 
under and over the head-band ; they are 
thus worked alternately over each other 
for about tea sheets or sections ; the 
needle is then passed below the catcli- 
stitch to keep the head-band in its place, 
and brought over it again, and the 
work is proceeded with as before; this 
weaving and frequent fiistening to the 
catch-stitch goes on as far as the last 
sheet but one, when the needle is 
passed through the section and over the 
head-band twice, and fastened to the 
back. Tlie ends of the head-band are 
then cut off, almost close to the silk at 
I each end. The braiding produced by 
working one silk over the other should 
rest evenly on the leaves of the book. 
Both ends of the book being worked in 
this \vay, the glue-brush is drawn across 
the back of the bands, which retains * 
them in their ih’oper ifiaces. After head- 
banding the book should receive a hol- 
low back, which is formed by cutting a 
slip of cartridge-paper twice the wi^ith 
of the back and the same length ; fold 
the paper in half, glue the back, and 
stick on one of the ibldetl sides, leaving 
the other doubled upon it. 

Casing ^ — The volume is now read v 
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&r covering with leather, cloth, or 
leather and paper. For^whole-bound 
volumes the leather is cut nearly an 
inch larger all round than the open 
book, and the edges are pared thin 'vy:ith 
a sharp knife. The inner side of the 
leather is now well soaked with strong 
paste, and a small slice being cut from 
the corners of the covers where they 
touch the back, the volume is laid on 
the pasted leather, care being taken 
that the covers are in the right position, 
and the two sides are first covered 
smoothly but not too tightly. The fold- 
ing over of the pasted leather inside the 
covers and outside the back, so as to 
give a handsome appearance the ends 
of the volume, is a matter of some diffi- 
culty, which, however, a little practice 
will overcome. It should be done so 
that the leather in a manner embraces 
the head-band, which lies half-concealed 
within it, and yet does not project be- 
yond the proper projection of the covers. 
After the ends are finished, which ope- 
ration will be materially assisted by a 
paper knife having one pointed end, the 
corners must be attended to ; the super- 
fluous leather meeting at the angle must 
be cut off, the head and foot must be 
first smoothed down, and then the fore- 
edge poi’tion folded over them. This 
requires to be done carefully to look 
well, and before doing it the binder 
must see that the covers are lifted over 
the projecting ledges of the back into 
the position they ought to occupy. 
While the leather is soft and moist with 
the paste, anything may be done with it, 
and by the help of the folder it may be 
moulded so as to form a good-looking 
head. The leather should be pressed in 
at the corners where the small pieces 
•were taken off the boards, and the folder 
passed once or twice up and down the 
hinges of the cover to ensure their open- 
ing" easily. Lastly, a piece of thread 
may be tied round the indented corners 
of the back from end to end, and the 
■whole left to dry. For half-bound 
books, which are more easily managed, 
the back and covers are put on sepa- 
rately, the leather being pared in the 
same way, and small waste bits being 


used for the corners. When a volume 
has dried after covering, the ends must 
be pasted down, and it should remain a 
little time in the press. 

The Finishing Process . — For this pur- 
pose provide a bo€<k or two of gold leaf, 
a plain single bookbinder’s flllet, a few 
alphabets of capital letters, a gold- 
cushion, which can be made by stretch- 
ing a piece of calf leather rough side 
upwards over a pad of wadding on a 
board 10 inches by 8, and some other 
small items, the use of which will pre- 
sently appear. First wash the cover 
with clear paste water, water in which 
a little paste is dissolved. Such parts 
as are to be gilded must then be coated 
twice with glaire or albumen, which is 
the white of eggs first whipped into 
froth, and then suffered to subside into a 
clear liquid. Do not glaire the leather 
all over, hut apply it with a camel-hair 
pencil and ruler only on the parts where 
the fillet of gold is to appear. To gild, 
spread a leaf of gold on the cushion with 
a knife and blow it flat, then outfit into 
strips about the sixth of an inch wide. 
Heat the fillet at the fire until it is just 
hot enough to fizz under the wet finger ; 
if it sputters it is too hot, and will burn 
the leather ; touch its edge with a rag 
slightly moistened with sweet oil, and 
with the same rag rub over the part of 
the hook to be gilt. Roll the fillet 
softly on the strips of gold, which will 
adhere to it ; when enough is taken up, 
roil it with a heavier pressure along the 
glaired lines, and the gold will be in- 
delibly transferred to the leather, what 
is superfluous being easily wiped away 
with a soft rag. When the sides of the 
hook are being filleted it may lie on 
clean paper on the cheeks of the press, 
or on a pressing board; but 'when the 
back is being done it must be screwed 
in the press in a horizontal position, the 
back projecting an inch or two. 

Substitute for Trass Lettering . — Place 
an open vessel half-full of water on the 
fire, and let it boil, and set a small 
empty tin pot floating within it, load- 
ing the pot -with some weight that it 
may sink low in the water. Obtain some 
ordinary printing types and arrange 
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them in the required order as a compo- 
sitor would, in one of those brass frames 
wdth wooden handles used for marking 
linen, and screw them tight in their 
place, taking care to hare them all level 
with each other on the face. Lay the 
face of the types in the tin pot, in 
which some simple contrivance should 
be placed to prevent their being da- 
maged, and let them get as hot as they 
will, as in this situation they cannot get 
too hot. Cut a piece of real morocco 
leather larger than the size of the label 
wanted, breathe on it, and give it one 
coat of glaire; when the glaire is dry 
rub it slightly over with the oil-rag, 
and lay on the centre enough leaf gold 
to receive the impression of the types ; 
place the label on a rather hard pad, 
and stamp the types on the gold with a 
sharp even pressure. On wiping off the 
gold with the rag the impression of the 
type remains clear and full, and if well 
done is far more close and distinct than 
anything which can be done by the most 
expert finisher with the brass letters of 
the bookbinder. The label is now cut 
to the proper size, and pasted evenly in 
its place on the back of the volume ; to 
look well it should be pared round the 
edges with a sharp knife until the ex- 
treme edge is a^s thin as paper. After 
it is dry, 'a gold fillet may be passed 
over the juncture of morocco with the 
calf or other leather by way of finish. 
The above is the easiest mode of letter- 
ing for the amateur, but it is prac- 
ticable only ou real morocco, the heat 
which can be imparted to printers’ 
metal by hot water not being siiflicient 
to burn the gold into ordinary leather ; 
it is, however, a permanent method. 

To Polish the Pdges of the Leaves . — 
Screw the book tight in the press be- 
tween pressing boards, and rub them 
briskly with an agate or a dog’s tooth. 
It is important that the press should be 
tightly screwed, otherwise the leaves 
will cling together when the operation 
is over. 

To BiitD A Booi?: without Toous. — 
All that need be provided is a little 
melted glue, some paste, a needle, and 
stout thread, some white and some co-» 


louied papers, and a few other trifling;, 
items. Arrange the sheets to he bound 
in their proper order, and beat them 
even at the back and head, subject them 
to a heavy pressure between two fiat 
surfaces, by piling weights upon them. 
If there is a press handy, press them in 
that, so as to make them lie as close ns 
possible. Now take two pieces of tape 
an inch wide, and each 2 inches longer 
than the width of the back of the book. 
Stiffen the tape by drawing it t^irough 
paste, and let it dry, with as little of the 
paste adhering to it as possible, before 
using. Fold the pieces of .stiff tape, and 
place the sheets within them in such a 
position that the two tapes will divide 
the length of the back into three equal 
parts, or thereabouts. With a lead 
pencil, while the sheets are pressed 
down firmly "with the left hand, draw a 
line down each side of the tapes, and 
two other lines, each one dividing that 
part of the back outside the tapes into 
equal portions. These lines mark the 
place for the entrance of the needle. 
The sheets of the book are to be sewn 
on to the tapes in the same way as 
directed where the book is sewn on to 
the cords; but with tapes it is not 
quite so easy, as during the sewing of 
the first two or three sheets there is 
some difficulty in keeping the tapes in 
their places ; and as there are no cuts or 
grooves made with the saw, some force 
is required to get the needle through 
the paper. When the book is sewn, 
the threads fastening each sheet are 
seen outside the tapes. The back must 
now receive a coating of glue, not too 
thin, after which , it may be left to 
'•dry. The glue being hard and set, the 
book may be cut on th edges, with a 
straight-edge and a sharp knife. With 
a thin volume this is easy enough, but 
with anything approaching an inch in 
thickness it will be better to clip any 
projecting leaves with the shears, and 
to be content with uncut edges, if a 
cutting press is not available. The back 
must next be rounded with the hammer, 
which may be helped by pulling gently 
at the tapes while tapping with the 
tool. For the covers use the thinnest 
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niiinxjarrl, nr stout pasteboard not thicker 
\han a shilling. Cut two pieces of this 
of the proper size, so that they shall 
project about the eighth of an inch 
over the head, foot, and fore-edge of 
the book, and glue them in their pro- 
per position on the projecting tapes, 
which will adhere to their inner sides. 
Over the tapes glue strips of coarse 
canvas an inch -wide by six in length, 
and now glue on the open back in the 
manner previously directed. When this 
glue is dry, the volume may be covered 
with paper, cloth, leather, or vellum. 
If vellum is used, that must be lined 
first with clean white paper firmly 
pasted on it. A cheap covering is dark 
roan leather ; a still cheaper is coloured 
canvas ; but preferable to that are the 
leather papers sold by stationers. The 
mode of pasting on the covers has been 
already described ; but if cloth cover- 
ings are used, glue and not paste will 
be necessary to make them adhere. 
2. Instead of gluing the tapes to the 
boards, cut a cloth cover large enough 
to allow for overlapping, and, allowing 
for the width of the back, glue the 
covers on the cloth parallel with each 
other, and turn in the cloth round the 
edges. When this is dry, the hook may 
be placed in the cloth cover, the tapes 
glued to the inner sides, the open back 
to the back of cloth, the strengthening 
canvas also being glued over the tapes ; 
and finally, the end-papers being pasted 
down, the volume is finished. It will look 
but a homely affair ; but it will cost little 
beyond the trouble, and will eflectually 
preserve the volume. For many volumes 
published in numbers, the publishers 
supply covers at the end of the year:* 
these may be securely fastened on by this 
simple method. 

:Marblt2s:g Paper and Book Edges. 
— Wooden Trough — This is made of 
inch deal, about If in. in depth and 
^ in. in length and breadth larger than 
the sheets of paper that are to be mar- 
bled. This proportion between the size 
of the trough and paper should always 
be observed, to prevent waste of colour ; 
of course, troughs of various sizes will 
be required, where paper of various 


sizes is to be marbled. 'I'he trough 
must be water-tight, and the edges of 
the sides of it must be sloped or bevelled 
off on the outside, to prevent any drops 
of colour which may fall on them from 
running into the trough and sullying its 
contents. 

A Skimmer^ oi* clearing stick, must 
be provided for each trough ; this is a 
piece of wood, 2| in. wide, in. thick, 
and as long as the trough it belongs to 
is wide inside ; the use of this will be 
explained hereafter. 

A Stone and Muller of marble, or 
some other hard stone, the size accord- 
ing to the quantity of colour required 
to be ground. Also a ficxible knife, for 
gathering the colour together. 

A dozen or two of small glazed pip- 
kins to hold colours in. The pots being 
furnished with 

Brushes made as follows ; — ^Take a 
round stick about as thick as your 
finger, and cut a notch all round one 
end of -it ; next, take some bi-istles, 4 or 
5 in. long, and place them evenly round 
the stick, at the notched end, letting 
them project If in. beyond the wood ; 
fiisten the bristles to the stick by several 
I turns of stout thread; cut away the 
ragged bristles, and tie up the brush 
firmly with fine cord. The ise of the 
notch round the end of the handle is 
to make the bristles spread out wdien 
firmly tied up, so that when used the 
colour may be scattered about more 
abundantly. 

Mods for drying the paper on when 
marbled ; they should be round, at least 
on the upper side, and about IJ in. in 
breadth and thickness. Twelve rods 
11 ft. long will hang 3| quires of demy, 
or 4^ quires of foolscap. 

Colours. — Red — verniilion, drop-1 ake, 
rose-pink, Venetian red, red ochre. Blue 
— indigo blue, Prussian bine, verditer. 
Orange — orange lead, orange orpiment. 
Black — ^ivory, blue black. Yellow — 
Butch pink, yellow ochre, king’s yellow, 
English pink. The finer the colours are 
gxwnd, the better and the cheaper wnli 
the work he. First, the colours should 
be ' finely pounded, then mixed with 
water to the consistence of paste, and 
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put in a colour pot with the knife. 
From the pot, the colour must he taken 
out a little at a time, and levigated 
very fine with pure water. 

Compound Colours are made by mix- 
ing the colour’s above mentioned in cer- 
tain proportions. To make a red colour, 
mix 3 parts of rose-pink -with 1 of ver- 
milion. A truer red — 4 parts of rose- 
pink, 2 parts of vermilion, and 1 part 
of drop-lake ; for very fine work use 
drop-lake alone, but use it very spar- 
ingly, for it is a dear article. Yellow — 
2 pa'rts of Dutch pink, and 1 part each 
of king’s yellow and English pink. 
Green — made by mixing blue and yel- 
low. Dark blue— indigo, which may 
be made lighter by the addition of jer- 
diter. Orange brown — 2 parts of Vene- 
tian red, and 1 part of orange lead. A 
fine orange — put some fine yellow ochre 
in a ladle over a fire, and keep it there 
till it assumes a dark-red colour. Take 
of this red ochre, finely pounded, and of 
Venetian red, equal quantities, and add 
a little orange orpiment or rose-pink ; 
mix all well together. Umber colour — 
equal quantities of Venetian red, orange 
lead, and ivory black ; this can be light- 
ened with orange lead, or darkened with 
ivory black. Cinnamon colour — ^Vene- 
tian red with a little Prussian blue. 
All other colours which may be wanted 
can be made by mixing together those 
already described. In addition to the 
articles already mentioned, obtain a 
bottle of ox-gall, a bottle of good oil 
of turpentine, some pure Avatcr. The 
trough must be filled to within of an 
inch of the top, with a solution of gum 
tragacanth, which is to be prepared as 
follows;' — Gum of a pale white semi- 
transparent appearance is to be soaked in 
water for at least 48 hours, in the pro- 
portion of ^ lb. to 1^- gallon. Pass the 
solution of gum through a hair sieve or 
linen cloth, and pour it into the trough. 
In all cases, Avhen the trough is to be 
used, the solution should be Avell stiiTed 
up with a few quills, and the surface of 
It cleared from film by the skimmer 
above described. 

Colours intended to represent Veins \ 
ftre made by adding a small quantity | 


of gall to the various colours, and stir-*' 
ring each well up with a brush, in order 
that they may he properly mixed. Pre- 
vious to use, these mixtures of colour 
and gall are to be thinned Avith Avater 
to the consistence of cream, and are to 
be well stirred up. 

Colours for producing Spots like Zacc- 
work. — Take some dark blue, or other 
colour, add some gall to it, and about 
as much, or a little less, oil of turpen- 
tine; stir all Avell together, and dilute 
with AAmter. To try the colours, tiirow 
on the solution, by shaking the A’arious 
colour brushes over it, some spots of 
colour. If the spots spread out larger 
than a croAAm-piece in size, the colours 
have too much gall ; if the spots, after 
spreading out a little, contract again, 
there is too little gall in them. In the 
one case more colour must be added, in 
the other more gall. If the colours are 
in good order, and paper is to be mar- 
bled, the whole surfiice of the solution 
in the trough must be coA’-ered by 
colours, in spots, streaks, or whirls, 
according to the pattern required, and 
laid on according to directions Avhich 
Avill be given presently. The paper 
should be preAuously prepared for re- 
cemng the colours, by dipping it over- 
night in water, and laying the sheets on 
each other with a Av^eight oA^er them. 
The sheet of paper must be held by two 
corners, and laid in the most gentle and 
even manner on the solution covered 
Avith the colours, and there softly 
pressed with the hand that it may 
bear eA’'eryAvhere on the solution, taking 
care not to let the colours flow on to 
^the back of the paper any more than, 
can be aAmided ; after Avliich it must be 
raised and taken off AAUth the same care, 
and then hung to dry over the rods. 

Patterns. — 1. Throw on red till the 
solution is nearly covered, then some 
yelioAV, black, and green; add, if de- 
sired, a little purple Avith plenty of 
gall and water in it ; twist the colours 
into any shape by means of a quill. 
2. Throw on red, yelloAV, black, and 
green, as before ; but, for a lart colour 
add some of the dark blue mixed Avith 
turpentine. 3. Tbiw on red, yellow 
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Mack, and green, in the desired pro- application of a coat of Tarnish suhse-* 
portion ; then with a quill draw lines quent to the application of paste would 
through the colours ; after which throw double the beauty of the best marbk 
on a greater or less quantity of blue, paper, and much improve the common 
green, pink, or purple, much diluted, kind, at a trifling expense, 
and containing plenty of gall and tur- Sprinkling the Edges of j5oo^s.-~Take 
pentine. 4. Throw on very fine red for an old toothbrush and dip it into a 
veins; then plenty of the turpentine coloured ink; shake off the superfluous 
blue. If the colours are good this pro- ink, that the sparks formed may not be 
duces a handsome pattern in a short too large, and draw an old comb through 
time. 5, Throw on some dark blue it in such a manner as to make the ink 
mixed with turpentine, and take this fly off in sparks over the edges of the 
up with a paper previously stained of a book. The following are a few coloured 
yellow, light blue, red, pink, or green inks; — Red; | lb. of the best logwood is 
colour. To obtain a good green for this boiled with 1 oz. of pounded alum, and 

purpose, boil French berries in water, the same quantity of cream of tartar, 

add a little spirit or liquid blue, and with half the quantity of water, and, 

carefully brush over the paper, which while the preparation is still warm, 1 oz. 

must be good and well sized, with this sugar and 1 oz. gum arabic are dis- 

mixture. When the colours become too solved in it. Blue; solution of indigo 

thick for use, add fresh ground colour with pieces of alumina, and mixed with 

with water and a little gall to them, gum, forms a blue ink. Green ; this Is 

and stir them up well. Be particular obtained from verdigris, distilled with 

in getting good turpentine. When the vinegar, and mixed with a little gum, 

solution of gum gets dirtied, throw it Yellow ; saffron, alum, and gum water, 

« away and make a fresh one. The neatest form a yellow, 

i and most convenient method of marbling Polisliing^ Metals, — ^The polish- 

J the edges of books, is to dip one volume ing of metals differs according to their 

\ at a time, doing the ends first, and kind, but there are some general prin- 

I throwing back the boards to do the ciples common to all, of which it may 

i fore-edge ; observing to hold the hook be useful to have a clear idea. All 

tight with both hands, and not to dip polishing is begun in the first instance 

deeper than the surface, to prevent the by rubbing down the surface by some 

solution from spoiling the book. It is hard substance that will produce a num- 

the safest way to tie the book between ber of scratches in all directions, the 

boards before dipping ; and, for the sake level of which is nearly the same, and 

; of convenience and economy, when only which obliterate the marks of the file, 

I a few books are to be marbled, a small scraper, or turning tool that has been 

t trough should be used. Marbled paper first employed. For this purpose coarse 

is glazed by a machine similar to that emery is used, or pumice and water, or 

with which cottons are glazed. But a sand and water, applied upon a piece of 

: machine of this kind would only be ' ' soft wood, or of felt, skin, or similar 

required by those who marble very material. When the first coarse marks 

largely. Book edges are polished by have been thus removed, next proceed to 

the agate burnisher, and so might small remove the marks left by the pumice- 

pieces of paper be polished, which were stone by finely-powdered pumice-stone 

required for any particular purpose, ground up with olive oil, or by finer 

; Good common pressing, or hot-pressing, emery and oil. In some cases certain 

'? might serve as well as glazing. For polishing stones are employed, as a kind 

any fancy work it would have a fine of hard slate used with water. To pro- 

! effect to varnish the marble paper after ceed with the polishing, still finer pow- 

I it had been put to its destined purpose dez*s are used, such as tripoli and rotten- 

j,; and had become dry. Paste and all stone. -Putty of tin and crocus martis 

I moisture chase all the glaze away. The are also used for high degrees of polish. 

r. ' ■ ■ ' 2 » 
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But the whole process consists merely 
in removing coarse scratches by substi- 
tuting those which are finer and finer, 
until they are no longer visible to the 
naked eye ; and even long after that, if 
the surface is examined by a microscope, 
it Will be seen that what appeared 
without any scratches is covered all 
over with an infinity of them, but so 
minute that they 'require a high mag- 
nifier to be discovered. It is evident 
that great’ care must be taken to have 
the last polishing m'aterial uniformly 
fine, for a single grain or two of any 
coarse substance mixed with it will pro- 
duce some visible scratches instead of a 
perfectly polished surface. 

Folishing Bar Iron and 8teeL < — ^Take 
an ordinary bar of malleable iron in its 
usual merchantable state, remove the 
oxide from its suriace by the application 
of diluted sulphuric acid, after which 
wash the bar in an alkaline solution, 
then cover the entire bar with oil or 
petroleum. The bar is then ready for 
the 'chief process, A muffle furnace is 
so prepared that a uniform, or nearly 
uniform, heat can be maintained within 
it, and in this furnace the bar is placed. 
Care must be taken that too great a 
heat is not imparted to it, for on this 
depends the success of the operation. 
When the bar approaches a red heat, 
and when the redness is just perceptible, 
it is a certain indication that the proper 
degree of heat has been attained. The 
bar IS then at once to be removed, and 
passed through the finishing rolls five 
or six times, when it will be found to 
have a dark polished uniform surface, 
and the appearance of Ilussian sheet 
iron, ' 

FricUm FoUsJi , — A good polish for : 
iron or steel r&tating in the lathe, is 
made of fine emery and oil; which is 
applied by lead or wood grinders, screwed 
together. Three very good oils for lu- 
brication are olive oil, sperm, and neat^s 
foot. 

Polishing Steel — 1. Use bell -metal 
polishers for arbors, having first brought 
up the surface with oilstone dust and 
till and soft steel polishers;' for flat 
pieces use a piece of glass for the oil- 


stone dust, ami a bell-motal block foi; 
the sharp red stuff, and a white metal 
block for the fine red stuff. The polish- 
ing stuff must be well mixed up and 
kept very clean ; the polishers and blocks • 
must be filed to clean off the old stuffy 
and then rubbed over with soft bread ; 
put only a little red stuiT on the block 
and keep working it until it is quite dry, 
the piece wdll then leave the block quite 
clean ; use bread to clean off the surplus 
red stuff before using the brush. If 
the piece is scratched, put on some 
more red stuff, which must not be loo 
wet, and try again. 2. The polish on 
flat steel pieces in fine watchwork is 
produced with oilstone dust, burnt 
Turkey stone, and a steel polisher, soft 
steel, beil-metal, and sharp stutl^ grain 
tin and glossing stuff The metals are 
squared with a file, and vary in shape 
according to the work in hand. 3. Get 
an 18-gallori barrel and put an iron 
spindle through the two ends; mount 
it on trestles in the same way as a butter 
churn, with a winch to turn it by ; cut 
out a hole iu the side by which to intro- 
duce the articles to be polished ; have a' 
tight-fitting cover to the hole ; procure 
some worn-out casting pots or crucibles, 
such as used by .casters, and poun j them 
in an iron mortar, until fine enough to 
pass through a sieve which will not 
allow the steel articles to pass through. 
Put equal quantities of this grit and of 
the articles in the barrel ; fitsten on the 
cover, and turn the barrel for about an 
hour, at the rate of about 50 turns a 
minute ; take ail out of the barrel and 
sift out the grit. If a finer polish than 
this is required, put them through an- 
' other turning, substituting for the grit 
small scraps of leather, called mosings, 
which can be procured from the cur- 
rier’s, and emery flour. Bo not more 
than half fill the barrel. 

Brass Polishing, — 1. Brass may be 
polished without a burnisher, by using 
an exceedingly fine cut file, and fine 
emery cloth. 2. Small articles to be 
polished should be shaken by them- 
selves for a short time; then some 
greasy parings of loathex’ should be 
put in the band with them. After they 
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^liave been shaken smooth, the greasy 
leathei* parings should be removed and 
clean ones put in, and the shaking con- 
tinued until the articles are sufTiciently 
bright. 3. When the brass is made 
smooth by turning or filing with a very 
line file, it may be rubbed with a smooth 
fine-grained stone, or with charcoal and 
water. When it is made quite smooth, 
and Iree from scratches it may be pol- 
ished with rotten-stone and oil, alcohol, 
or spirits of turpentine.. 

To FoUsh Ge7'man 'Biker. — -Take 1 lb. 
peroxide of iron, pure, and put half of it 
into a wash-basin, pouring on water, 
and keeping it stirred until the basin is 
nearly full. While the water and crocus 
is in slow motion, pour ofl^ leaving grit 
at the bottom. Repeat this a second 
time, pouring off with another basin. 
Cleanse out grit, and do the same with 
the other half. When the second lot is 
poured off, the crocus in the first will 
have' settled to the bottom ; pour off the 
water gently, take out the powder, and 
dry it, and put both when washed clear 
of grit, and dried, into a box into which 
dust cannot get. If the silver work is 
very dirty, rub the mixture of powder 
and oil on with the fingers, and then it 
will be known if any grit is on the work. 
If the work is not very black, take a 
piece of soft chamois leather, and rub 
some dry crocus on, and when well 
rubbed, shake out the leather, aud let 
the powder fail off that is not used, or 
rub it off with a brush. Do not put 
down the leather in the dust. 

Polishing Wheels. — Fmeri/ Wheels. 
— 1. Can be made with shellac pow- 
dered fine, and a small portion of 
rosin, a piece about the size of a* 
walnut to an ounce of shellac, and a 
piece of old vulcanized india-rubber 
about the same size, which gives it 
toughness. Shellac about 1 oz, to 1 lb. 
of emery,- well melt, and stir about in a 
small frying pan ; well mix the powders . 
before applying heat. Be careful not to 
burn it, or get grease in it ; have a ring 
of iron and a piece of plate iron pre- 
pared with black-lead and beer pretty 
thick ; place the ring upon the plate 
and make a mould, turn the stuff into it, 


and well ram down evenly ; put on one 
side to cool; when cold, turn out and 
chuck in lathe,, and with a piece of red- 
hot iron bore a hole for spindle; after 
spindled put between centres, and trice- 
up with hot iron. Very good grind- 
stones may be made with silver-sand 
mixed with powdered glass, and it 
is necessary to have some body beside.«> 
shellac for coarse emery to form a body 
to bed the grains in. Emery dust from 
grinding glass; and Turkey stone slips, 
and slate, may be used as a substitute 
for the fiour. 2. The best emery 
wheels are formed of clean emery com- 
pounded with just a sufficient amount 
of boiled linseed oil, tlie mixture being 
agitated for a sufficient period under ex- 
posure to a considerable temperature 
and a free access of atmospheric air, 
or some still more powerful oxidizing 
agent; it assumes the necessary de 
gree of tenacity, and whilst warm, 
being exposed to hydraulic pressure 
in a suitable mould, and subsequent 
drying in a stove, the emery wheel is 
complete. 

Artificial Grindstone. — Washed sili- 
cious sand 3 parts, shellac 1 part; 
melt the lac, and mould in the sand, 
while warm. Emery may be substituted 
for sand. Used . for razors and fine 
cutlery. 

Makhh^ Glaze Wheels for Finishing 
Steel. — For hollow finishing the follow- 
ing wheels are required; — A mahogany 
wheel for rough glazing. A mahogany 
wheel for smooth glazing. A lead wheel, 
or lap. For flat finishing : A buff wheel 
for rouglfi A buff wheel for smooth. A 
buff wheel for finishing. Lastly, a po- 
lisher. To make the glaze wheels ; Get 
the spindles, and point them on each 
end ; then get a block of beech and 
wedge it on the steel at one end with 
iron w'cdges, and turn it for the pulley 
for the band to run on. Take two pieeCs 
of flat mahogany and glue and screw 
them together, so that the grain of one 
piece crosses the other, to prevent warp- 
ing, Let it get thoroughly dry, and. 
wedge it on the spindle and turn it true. 
The lead wheel is made the same way 
but- made wider, and 'a groove turned m 
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the edge. Then the wheel . is put into 
sanclj and a ring of lead run round the 
edge ; it is then turned true. To make 
the bulf wheels, proceed as with the 
glaze ; but to save expense, pine or deal 
wood will do as well as mahogany, only 
.ieave it about double the width of the 
glaze, which is about f inch wide, by 12 
inches or 14 inches across. The buffwheels 
are covered with glue, and then the 
leather is tacked on, with tacks driven 
in about half-way, so that they may be 
easily draw'-n out again. The leather is 
then turned true. The polisher is made 
the same way, but the size of the polisher 
must be a little less than any of the 
other wheels, say, about an inch. The 
bulf wheels are dressed by laying on a 
dne thin coat of clear glue, and rolling 
them round — No. 1, in superfine corn 
emery ; No. 2, in smooth emery ; No. 3, 
by making a cake of equal parts of 
mutton suet, beeswax, and washed emery; 
then it is held on the wheel while it is 
going round. The glaze wheels are 
dressed while using, by mixing a little 
of the emery with oil, and putting it on 
the wheel with a stick or the finger. 
The leather of the polisher is not co- 
vered with glue, but dressed with a mix- 
ture of crocus and water, not oil. Care 
must be taken to keep each wheel and 
substance to themselves, and the work 
must be carefully wiped after each ope- 
ration, and cleanliness must be studied 
above all things in using the polisher, as 
the slighest grease getting on it stops 
the polishing. 

POLlSIirNGMxlTERIALS.— The 
rouge used by machinists, watchmakers, 
.and jewellers is a mineral substance. In 
Its preparation crystals of sulphate of' 
n’on, commonly known as copperas, are 
heated in iron pots, by which the suli 
phuric acid is expelled and the oxide of 
2 ron remains. Those portions least cal- 
cined, when ground, are Used for polish- 
ing gold and silver. These are of a 
bright crimson colour. The darker and 
more calcined portions are known as 
crocus, and are used for polishing brass 
and steel. For the finishing process of* , 
the specula of telescopes, usually made j 
of iron or of steel, crocus is invaluable ; j 


it gives a splendid polish. Others prefer 
for the production of rouge the peroxide' 
of iron precipitated by ammonia from a 
dilute solution of sulphate of iron, %vhich 
is wuished, compressed until dry, then 
exposed to a low red heat and ground to 
powder. 

Q'ocus. — Put tin, as pure as possible, 
into a glass vessel — a wineglass does 
very Avell when making small quantities 
— and pour in sufficient nitric acid to 
cover it. Great heat is evolved, and 
care must be taken not to inhale the 
i fumes, as they are poisonous. When 
, there is nothing left but a white powder, 
it should be heated in a Hessian crucible, 
to drive ofi' the nitric acid. Crocus, 

■ mixed with a little linseed oil, makes a 
I hard and useful cement, 
j Fowclers for Cleaning Plate > — 1. Take 
equal parts of precipitated subcarbonate 
of iron, and prepared chalk, 2. An im- 
palpable rouge may be jireparod by txil- 
cinating the oxalate of iron, 3, Take 
quicksilver with chalk, § an oz., and 
prepared chalk 2 oz., mix them. When 
I used, add a small quantity of spirit of 
wine, and rub with chamois leather ; or, 
put sulphate of iron into a large tobacco 
pipe, and place it in , a fire for a quarter 
of an hour, mix with a small quantity 
of powdered chalk. This powder should 
be used dry. 

Jewellers^ Bouge , — A rouge suitable 
for fine wmrk may be made by decom- 
posing a solution of sulphate of iron with 
oxalic acid also in solution ; a precipitate 
of oxalate of iron tails, which must be 
well washed and dried ; w’hen gently 
heated, the salt takes fire, leaving an 
impalpable pow'der of oxide of iron. 

Butty Powder or Oxide of Tm, — Me- 
tallic tin is dissolved in nitro-muriatie 
acid, and precipitated from the filtei*ed 
solution by liquid ammonia, both fluids 
being largely diluted with wmter. The 
peroxide of tin is then ivashed in abun- 
dance of water. Collect in a cloth filter, 
and squeeze as dry as possible in a piece 
of new linen. The mass is now^' sub- 
jected to pressure in a screw press, or 
between two lever boards, to make it as 
dry as possible. When the lump thus 
produced has been broken, it is placed in 
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cruciblej and closely covered up to 
^prevent jets from entering, and is then 
exposed and heated to a white heat, and 
ground for use in the usual way ; this 
oxide is used specially for cements, and 
polishing astronomical lbject-glasses for 
astro-telescopes. The putty powder of 
commerce, if of good fair quality, is al- 
loyed with about equal parts of tin and 
lead, which answers for ordinary* pur- 
poses, but not for polishing lenses, in 
which good work is wholly dependent 
on the quality of the powder. 

Razor Paste , — Mix fine emery inti- 
mately with fat and wax until the pro- 
per consistency is obtained in the paste, 
and then rub it well into the leather 
strap. Prepare the emery by pounding 
thoroughly in a mortar the coarse kind, 
throwing it into a large jug of water 
and stirring well. Immediately the 
large particles have sunk, pour off into 
a shallow plate or basin, and let the | 
water evaporate. This emery is better ' 
for engraving and other purposes than 
that prepared at the emery mills. 2. The 
grit from a fine grindstone is very effi- 
cient for a razor paste. 3. Levigated 
oxide of tin, prepared putty powder, 
1 oz. ; powdered oxalic acid, ^ oz. ; pow- 
dered gum, 20 grains ; make into a stiff 
paste with water, and evenly and thinly 
• spread it over the strop. With very 
little friction, this paste gives a fine 
edge to the razor, and its efficiency is 
still further increased by moistening it. 
4. Emery reduced to an impalpable 
powder, 2 parts; spermaceti ointment, 
1 part ; mix together, and rub it over the 
strop. 5. Jewellers’’ rouge, black-lead, 
and suet, equal parts ; mix. 

Cutting Pebbles. — The lapidary’s 
bench is formed with a fly-wheel working 
horizontally, by hand -crank, with a 
leather strap passing over and communi- 
cating motion to a pulley and spindle, on 
which as wanted for use are successively 
fastened the following plates ; — 1st, the 
sliding plate of soft iron, very thin, 
turned up to run quite true on its 
spindle, the edge dressed with diamond 
powdered in a hardened steel mortar, and 
lubricated with oil of brick ; turpentine 
or paraffin is also occasionally used. 


The stone is held in the hand. The 
stone is to he reversed after some pro- 
gress in the cut, to avoid dishing. The 
cut being completed, the grinding is per- 
formed by substituting the second plate 
of pewter, dressed with coarse emery 
and water ; 3rd ditto, with fine emery 
and watery 4:th, wooden plate, with 
sand and water ; 5th, pewtei* plate, with 
rotten-stone and water ; 6th, wood plate, 
covered with leather dressed with putty 
powder or tripoli, and slightly watered. 
There may Be other plates or discs, hut 
the object to be attained is having a 
succession of grindings, so that each suv 
ceeding plate shall remove the imper- 
fections of polish left by its predecessor. 

PolisMng Vulcaaite. — 1. Be- 
move scratches with a smooth wet water 
of Ayr stone, and then polish in the lathe 
with fine pumice and a stiff brush. After 
washing the pumice off, polish it with 
whiting Ifcnd soft brush. 2. The mathe- 
matical instrument makers treat it as 
brass — that is, for flat work they first 
use water of Ayr stone, and then rotten- 
stone and oil. Turned work is polished 
in the lathe with rotten-stone and oil, 
taking care not to use too high a speed, 
which would heat the work. Some use 
lampblack and oil to finish with where 
a very high polish is wanted, or the 
hare palm of the hand, as in getting 
up silver plate. Chain and ornament 
makers use circular buffs for their flat 
work, made of sea-horse leather, and 
for work of irregular forms, buffs of. 
calico. A number of pieces, 12 in. in 
diameter, are screwed together between 
flanges, like a circular-saw spindle, and 
used with rotten-stone, always taking 
'' care not to heat the work ; brushes are 
not at all suitable for it. 

Polisb.ing' Plaster Casts. 

1. Put into 4 lbs. of clear water 1 oz. of 
pure curd soap, gratedand dissolved in a 
well-glazed earthen vessel — then add 1 oz, 
of white beeswax, cut into thin slices ; 
when the whole is incorporated it is fit 
for use. Having well dried the figure 
before, the fire, suspend it by a twine, 
and dip it once in the varnish; upon 
taking it out, the moisture will appeal 
to have been absorbed in 2 minutes’ 
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time; stir the compost, and dip the 
figure a second time ; this generally 
siUhces. Cover it carefully from the 
dust for a week ; then, with soft muslin 
rag, or cotton wool, rub the ligure 
gently, when a most brilliant gloss will 
be produced. 2. Take skimmed milk, 
and with a camel-hair pencil lay over 
the model till it 'will imbibe no more. 
Shake or blow oif any that remains on 
the surface, and lay the figure in a place 
perfectly free from dust; when dry it 
•will look like polished marble. If the 
milk is not carefully skimmed it will 
not answer the purpose. 3. Fuse 02 . 
i>£ tin, with the same quantity of bis- 
muth, in a crucible; when melted, add 
J oz. of mercury ; when perfectly com- 
bined, take the* mixture from the fire 
and cool it. This substance, mixed with 
the white of an egg, forms a beautiful 
varnish for plaster-of-Paris casts. 4. Of' 
stearins and Venetian soap each 2 parts ; 
pearlash, 1 ; the stearine and soap cut 
small and mixed with 30 parts of solu- 
tion of caustic potash, boiled for half' 
an hour, stirring continually. Add the 
pearlash dissolved in a little rain water 
and boil a few minutes ; stir until cold, 
and mix with more ley until it is quite 
liquid ; keep well covered up. Eemove 
all dust and stains from the plaster, and 
apply the wash as long as it is absorbed. 
When dry, rub with a soft leather or 
brush. Should the surface not shine, 
apply another coat. This composition 
may be preserved for years. 5. Coat 
with melted white wax, and place them 
before a hre until the wax is absorbed; 
a considerable polish can then be ob-- 
tained by friction. 6. First make very 
smooth and free from grit with ghiss- 
paper or oti^rwise: oil with linseed 
oil ; when cirf, French polish in the 
usual Wvay. If a bust, or anything 
similar, required to be white, make 
smooth size with white size, and varnish 
with white hard varnish, 

PoiisliiiL^ iSlate.— Slate is faced 
first 'with an iron plate with river sand 
and water, smoothed with pumice-stone ; 
then japanned and baked to harden the 
japan, and again smoothed with pumice- 
stone and polished ■with rotten-stone, 


Polislimg Shells. — 1. hlarine 
shells are cleaned by rubbing with a rag ^ 
dipped in common hydrochloric acid 
till tlie outer^ dull skin is removed, 
washing in wuirm water, drying in hot 
saw-dust, and polishing with chamois 
leather. Those shells which have no 
natural polished surface may either be 
varnished or rubbed wdth a little tripoii 
powder and turpentine on wash-leathm-, 
then fine tripoii alone, and lastly with 
a little fine olive oil, bringing up the 
surfice with the chamois as before. 

2. The shells are first boiled in a strong 
solution of potrjsh, then ground on 
wheels, sometimes through one strata 
to show an underlying one, then polished 
with hydrochloric acid and putty lew- 
der. In this operation the hands are in 
great danger. Sliel] grinders are gene- 
rally almost cripples in their hands. 

Polisliiiig’ .Mother-of-FearL — 
Go over it with pumice-stone finely 
powdered, washed to separate the im- 
purities and dirt, wfith which poiLsh it 
very smooth ; then apply putty powder 
and water by a rubber, which will pro- 
duce a fine gloss amf good colour. 

Polishing* Horn and Ivory*. — 
Ivory and bone admit of being turned 
very smooth, or when filed may after- 
wards be scraped so as to present a good 
surfiee. They may be polished by rub- 
bing first with fine glass-paper, and then 
with a piece of wet linen cloth dipped in 
powdered pumice-stone. This will give 
a very fine surfice, and the final jiolisli 
may be produced by washed chalk or 
fine whiting applied by a piece of ebth 
wetted with soapsuds. Care must be 
taken in this, and in every instance 
where articles of different fineness aro 
used, that, previous to ap]>]ying a finer, 
every particle of the coar.>er material 
is removed, and that the rags are clean 
and free from grit. Ornamental work 
must be pob’shed with the same mate- 
rials as plain work, using brushes in- 
stead of linen, and rubbing as little 
as^ possible, otherwise the more pro- 
minent parts will be injured. The 
polishing material should be washed off 
with clean water, and when dry, may be 
rubbed with a clean brush. Horn and 
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tortoiseshell are so similar in theii* 
«iature and texture that they may be 
classed together. As regards the general 
mode of working and polishing them, a 
very perfect surface is given by scraping. 
The scraper may be made of a razor- 
blade, the edge of which should be 
rubbed upon an oilstone, holding the 
olade nearly upright, so as to form an 
edge like that of a currier’s knife, which 
may be sharpened by burnishing. Work 
wlien properly scraped is prepared for 
polishing. To effect this it is first 
rubbed with a buff made of woollen 
cloth perfectly free from grease. The 
cloth may be fixed upon a stick to be 
used by hand; but a bob, which is a 
Vrdieel running in the lathe and covered 
with the cloth, is much to be preferred 
on account of the rapidity of motion. 
The buff may be covered either with 
powdered charcoal and water, or fine 
brick-dust and water. After the work 
has been made as smooth as possible 
with this, it is fallowed by another bob 
on which washed chalk or dry whiting 
is rubbed. The article to be polished is 
slightly moistened with vinegar, and the 
buff and whiting will produce a fine 
gloss, which may be completed by rub- 
bing with the palm of the hand and a 
small portion of dry whiting or rotten- 
stone. 

FolkUng BttlhcM Horns. — 1. Well 
scrape with glass or steel scraper, after- 
wards with finest glass-cloth, then with 
powdered bath brick and oil, and finally 
with rotten-stone and flannel, or old 
cloth or felt hat. 2 . First scrape with 
glass to take off any rouglmess, then 
grind some pumice-stone to powder, and 
with a piece of cloth wetted and dipped 
in the powder, rub them until a smooth 
face is obtained. Next polish with rot- 
ten-stone and linseed oil, and finish with 
dry flour and a piece of clean linen rag. 
The more rubbing with the stone and 
oil, the better the polish. Trent sand 
is used in the Sheffield factories. It is 
a very fine and sharp sand, and is pre- 
pared for use by calcining and sifting. 

Polish for Leather. — § lb. treacle, 
1 oz. lampblack, a spoonful of yeast, 
1 oz. sugar-candy, 1 oz. sweet oil, 1 oz, 


gum dragon, 1 oz. isinglass, and a cow’s 
galh Mix well in 2 pints of stale beer. 

Warm the mixture, and apply with a 
sponge. It will then produce a softness 
of the leather, and a high brilliancy of 
polish. 

Burnislimg. — ^To burnish an article 
is to polish it, by removing the small 
roughness upon its surface ; and this is ^ 

performed by a burnisher. This mode 1 

of polishing is the most expeditious, and 
gives the greatest lustre to a polished * 

body. It removes the marks left by 
the emery, putty of tin, or other polish- 
ing materials ; and gives to the burnished 
articles a black lustre, resembling that 
of looking-glass. The form and con- 
struction of the burnisher is extremely 
variable, according to the respective 
trades; and it must be adapted to the 
various kinds of work in the same art. 

In general, as this tool is only intended 
to efface inequalities, whatever sub- 
stance the burnisher is made of is of 
little consequence to the article bur- ■ 
nished, provided only that it is of a 
harder substance than that article. 

To Burnish - 7 - Commence by 

cleaning off any kind of dirt which the 
surfaces of the silver articles had con- 
tracted whilst making, as that would 
entirely spoil the burnishing. For this 
purpose take pumice-stone powder, and 
with a brush, made very wet in strong 
soapsuds, rub the various parts of the 
work, even those parts which are to 
remain dull, which, nevertheless, re- 
ceive thus a beautiful white appear- 
ance ; wipe with an old linen cloth, and 
proceed to the burnishing. < 

Burnishers . — burnishers used are 
t of two kinds, of steel and of hard stone. 

They are either curved or straight, 
rounded or pointed, and made so as to 
suit the projecting parts, or the hollows 
of the piece. Stone burnishers are made 
of blood-stone, cut, and either rounded 
with the grindstone, or rubbed, so that 
they present, at the bottom, a very 
blunt edge, or sometimes a rounded sur- 
face. These are polished with emery, 
like steel burnishers, and are finished by 
being rubbed upon a leather, covered 
with crocus martis. The stone is mounted 
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in a wooden lianclle, and firmly fixed by 
a copper ferrule, •which, encircles both 
the stone and the wood. The best blood- 
stones are those which contain the most 
iron, and which, when polished, present 
a steel colour. The operation of burnish- 
ing is very simple ; take hold of the tool 
very near to the stone, and lean very 
hard with it on those parts which are 
to, be burnished, causing it to glide by 
a backward and forward movement, 
without taking it off the piece. When 
it is req^^uisite that the hand should pass 
over a large surface at once, without 
losing its point of support on the work- 
bench, in taking hold of the burnisher 
he careful to place it just underneath 
the little finger. By this means the 
work is done quicker, and the tool is 
more solidly fixed in the hand. During 
the whole process, the tool must he con- 
tinually moistened with black soapsuds. 

■ The water with which it is frequently 
wetted causes it to glide more easily 
over the work, prevents it from heating, 
and facilitates its action. The black 
soap, containing more alkali than the 
common soap, acts with greater strength 
in cleansing off any greasiness which 
might still remain on the surface; it 
also more readily detaches the spots 
which would spoil the beauty of the 
burnishing. In consequence of the fric- 
tion the burnisher soon loses its bite, 
and slips over the surface of the article 
as if it were oily. In order to restore its 
action, it must be rubbed, from time to 
time, on the leather. The leather is fixed 
on a piece of hard wood, with shallow 
furro-ws along it. There are generally 
two leathers — one made of sole leather 
and the other of buff leather. The first 
is impregnated with a little oil and 
crocus martis, and is- particularly used 
for the blood - stone burnishers ; the 
other has only a little putty of tin 
scattered in the furrows, and is intended 
exclusively for rubbing steel burnishers, 
as they are not so hard as the blood- 
stones. Blood-stone being very hard, 
the workman uses it ■whenever he can, 
in preference to the steel burnisher. It 
is only in small articles, and in difficult 
places, that steel burnishers are used ; 


as they, by thou* vaidety of form, are 
adapted to all kinds of work. In general, 
the blood-stone greatly reduces the 
labour. When the articles, on account 
of their minuteness, of from any other 
cause, cannot be conveniently held in 
the hand, they arf axed in a convenient 
frame on the bench ; but under all cir- 
cumstances be very careful to manage 
the burnisher so as to leave untouched 
those parts of the work whicii are in- 
tended to remain dull. When, in bur- 
nishing an article which is plated or 

lined with silver, there is any place 

where the layer of precious metal is 
removed, restore it by silvering these 
places with a composition supplied by 
the silverer, which is applied with a 
brush, rubbing the part well, and wiping 
it afterwards with an old linen cloth. . 
The burnishing being finished, remove 
the soapsuds which still adhere to the 
surface of the work ; this is effected by 
rubbing it with a piece of old linen 

cloth. But when there are a great 

number of small pieces to finish, to 
throw them into soapsuds and dry them 
afterwards with saw-dust is more ex- 
peditious. The burnishing of gold leaf 
or silver, on wood, is performed with 
burnishers made of wolves’ or dogs’ 
teeth, or agates, mounted in iron or 
wooden handles. When about to burnish 
gold, applied on other metals, dip the 
blood-stone burnisher into vinegar ; this 
kind being exclusively used for that 
purpose. But when burnishing leaf- 
gold on prepaa-ed surfaces of wood, keep 
the stone, or tooth, perfectly dry. The 
burnisher used by leather gilders is a 
hard polished stone, mounted in a wooden 
f handle — this is to sleek or smooth the 
leather. The ordinary engravers’ bur- 
nisher is a blade of steel, made thin at 
one end, to fife into a small handle to 
hold it by. The part in the middle of 
the blade is rounded on the convex side, 
and is also a little curved. The rounded 
part must be well polished, and the tool 
be very hard. This burnisher is used 
to gire the last polish to such parts of 
copper and steel plates as may have been 
accidentally scratched, or specked, where 
false lines are to be removed, and also 
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to lighteii in a small degree such parts 
as have been too deeply etched or graved. 

In clockmaking, those pieces or parts 
are burnished which, on account of their 
size or form, cannot be conveniently 
polished. The burnishers are of various 
forms and sizes ; they are all made of 
cast steel, very hard, and well polished ; 
some are formed like sage-leaf files, 
others like common files — the first are 
used to burnfsh screws, and pieces of- 
brass ; the others are used for fiat pieces. 
The clockmakers have. also very small 
ones of this kind, to burnish their pivof^ 

■ — ^they are called pivot burnishers. 

Bumishmg Pewter , — ^The burnishing 
of pewter articles is done after the work 
has been turned, or finished off with a 
scraper — the burnishers are of different 
kinds, for burnishing articles either by 
hand, or in the lathe; they are all of 
steel, and while in use are rubbed with 
putty powder on leather, and moistened 
with soapsuds. 

Burnishing Cutlery , — ^The burnishing 
of cutlery is executed by hand or vice 
burnishers; they are all made of fine 
steel, hardened, and well polished. The 
first kind have nothing particular in 
their construction ; but vice burnishers | 
are formed and mounted in a very 
afferent manner. On a long piece of* 
wood, placed horizontally in the vice, is 
fixed another piece, as long, but bent 
in the form of a bow, the concavity of 
which is turned downwards. These two 
pieces are united at one of their ex- 
tremities by a pin and a hook, which 
allows the upper piece to move freely 
around this point as a centre. The bur- 
nisher is fixed in the middle of this bent 
piece, and it is made more or less pro* 
jecting, by the greater or lesser length 
-which is given to its base. The movable 
piece of wood, at the extremity opposite 
to the hook, is furnished with a Handle, 
which serves the workman as a lever. 
This position allows the burnisher to rest 
with greater force against the article to 
be burnished, which is placed on the 
fixed piece of wood. The burnisher has 
either the form of the face of a round- 
headed hammer, well polished to btirnish 
those pieces which are plain or convex ; 


or the form of two cones opposed at . 
their summits, with their bases rounded, 
to burnish those pieces which are con- 
cave or ring-shaped. 

Burnishing Book Edges , — ^This is done 
with a wolfs or dog’s tooth, or a steel 
burnisher; for this purpose place the 
books in a screw press, with boards on 
each side of them, and other boards dis- 
tributed between each volume ; first rub 
the edges well with the tooth to give 
them a lustre. After sprinkling or stain- 
ing and when the edges are become dry, 
burnish the front; then turning the 
press, burnish the edges at the top and 
bottom of the volume. Burnish the gilt 
edges in the same manner, aftoi* having 
applied the gold ; but observe m gilding, 
to lay the gold first upon the front, and 
allow it to dry ; and on no account to 
commence burnishing till it is quite 
dry. 

Black for Blackboard. — 1. 
Paint the board with ordinary black 
paint such as will dry with a gloss; 
then apply a coat of black paint, mixed 
with turps instead of oil, which will 
dry a dead black. 2. Take \ lb. of log- 
wood, and sufficient boiling water to 
cover it ; allow it to stand for 24 hours. 
Strain, and apply the solution, boiling, it 
possible, twice, allowing the board to 
dry in the interval. Then dissolve |lb. 
of copperas in about 1 pint of boiling 
water, and apply it boiling, once or 
twice, according to the degree of black- 
ness obtained. Before using it, rub it 
over well with rushes, straw, ferns, or 
shoemakers’ heel-ball. It may be a little 
difficult to rub the chalk off' at first, 
but after a fortnight’s use that will dis- 
appear. Use unprepared chalk, which 
writes well. 3. Place | lb. of lamp- 
black on a fiat piece of tin or iron on a 
fire till it becomes red, take it off and 
leave it until sufficiently cool, when it 
must be crushed with the blade of a 
knife on a fiat board quite fine; then 
get ^ pint of spirits of turpentine, mix 
both together, and apply the mixture 
with a size-brush. If the board is new, 
it would be well to give it one or two 
coats of lampblack — not burnt, but 
mixed with boiled oil — adding § Ib. ot 
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patent driers. After the hoard is tho- 
roughly dried, apply the burnt lamp- 
black and turpentine. The preparation 
must be laid on quickly. 

Printers’ Itollers. — 1. To 8, lbs. 
of transparent glue add as much rain or 
river water as will just cover it, and 
occasionally stir it during 7 or 8 hours. 
Alter standing for 24 hours, and all the 
water is absorbed, submit it to the action 
of heat in a water bath, that is, sur- 
rounded by water, as glue is generally 
neated, and the glue will soon be dis- 
solved. Kemove it from the fire as soon 
as froth is seen to rise, and mix with it 
7 lbs. of molasses, which has been pre- 
viously made tolerably hot; stir the 
composition wcdl together in the water 
bath over the fire, but without suflering 
it to boil. After being thus exposed to 
the heat for half an hour, and frequently 
well stirred, it should be withdrawn 
from, over the fire and allowed to cool 
for a short time, previous to pouring it 
into a cylindrical mould made of tin, 
tinned sheet iron, or copper, having a 
wooden cylinder previously supported 
in. its centre by means of its end-pivots 
or gudgeons. After remaining in the 
mould at least 8 or 10 hours in winter, 
and a longer time in summer*, the roller 
js to be taken out of the mould by means 
of a cord fastened to one of the gudgeons, 
and passed over a strong pulley fixed to 
the ceiling; but care must always be 
taken that the cylinder is drawn out 
slowly from the mould. Old rollers are 
recast in the same manner, fii’st taking 
care to wash them with a strong alka- 
line ley, and adding a small quantity of 
water and molasses. The best mode, 
however, of making use of the old com- 
position, is by mixing it with some new, | 
made of 2 lbs. of glue and 4 lbs. of 
molasses. 2. Composition for rollers; — ■ 
Summer use, ik best glue and 4 lbs. 
treacle ; winter use, 1 Ib. best glue and 
4 lbs. treacle. Soak the glue about 
hour if thick, if thin 1 hour. 
Take it out of the water, lay it on a 
board until next day, then melt down 
in proper melting pot, or put it in a 
saucepan and place it in another con- 
taining water. Do not let the water 


run over into the glue ; oue great secret 
in roller casting is to have as little 
water in the glue as possible. Add 
treacle as above, let boil once, then keep 
it just unaer ooiling-pomt until cooked, 
! which takes about 2 hours, more or less ; 
i pour out into moulds, well cleaned and 
: greased ; if the composition is left too 
' long on the fire it will get thick luid 
spoil. The above is siifiicieat for an 
18-in. roller ; other sizes iii proportion. 

Hints about Screws. — Where 
screws are driven into soft wood and sub- 
jected to considerable strain, they are 
very likely to work loose, and it is often 
difficult to make them' hold. In .‘^uch 
cases the use of glue is profitable. Pre- 
pare the glue tiiick ; iininerse a stick 
about half the size of the screw and 
it into the iiole ; then immerse the screw, 
and drive it hunie as quickly as possible. 
When there is an article of furniture t«> 
be hastily re])airod, and no glue is at 
hand, bore a liole, insert the stick, fill 
the rest of the cavity with pulverized 
rosin, then heat the screvv'- sufficient to 
melt the rosin as it is driven in. Where 
screws are driven into wood for tem- 
porary purposes, they can be more 
easily removed by dipping them in oil 
■ before inserting. When buying screw.-, 
notice that the heads are sound and well 
cut, that there are no fiaws in the body 
or thread part, *and that they have giiu- 
ict points. A screw of good make will 
drive into oak as ea.sily ns others into 
pine, and will endure having twice the 
force brought against it. 

Silkworm Gut for Pisbmg*. — 
1. Wash the gut in a little soda, steep it 
in some alum water, talce out if wantci 
brown; use a strong decoction often, if 
black, it can be clone with the addition 
of a little powdered nut-gall in the tea, 
and passing it through a little vinegar 
in which some old nails have been ; if 
salmon-coloured, salTrou decoction; if 
properly done it will have very little 
gloss upon it. 2- Steep some walnut- 
leaves in a basin of water for a day or 
two, having previously bruised them. 
Then soak the gut in it; the longer it 
is left in, the darker it will be. This 
will be found quite dark enough for all 
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^ firdintuT purposes. To dye brown, steep 
in strong codee. 

Hair for Brusiies. — In the manu- 
facture of hair pencils or brushes, the 
hairs are scoured in solution of alum 
till they are free from grease, and then 
steeped 24 hours in lukewarm water. 
The water is next squeezed out by 
pressing them strongly from the root 
to the tip. They are then dried by 
pressure with linen cloths, and combed 
as smooth as possible. Bunches of hair 
are then placed in small flat-bottomed 
tin pans, wdih the tips of the hair 
upwards ; on striking the bottom of the 
• pan the hairs get arranged parallel to 
each other, and the long hairs standing 
higher than the others may easily be 
picked out. i 

Writing* on Slate. — Draw in the 
letters with a black-lead pencil ; if 
WMiited veiy accurate, go over with a 
draw-point, then taking a square graver, 
cut a deep bold line up the centres of 
the letters ; this line, if done with one 
cut, will be broken and jagged at the 
edges; then’take a flat tool, a tool about 
I of au inch broad, and sharpened exactly 
the same as a joiner’s chisel, but mounted 
in a graver handle, and with the flat 
side to the slate, cut from the centre 
sti'oke to the outside edge of the letter, 
holding the tool so as to cut the outside 
of the letter bevelled ; it cuts as- clean 
as a bit of cheese, the letter when 
finished being deep in the centre and 
bevelled off on both sides. 

Enlarging Woodctits for Dia- 
grams. — Trace the desired picture on 
a piece of ground glass, using a sharp and 
well-pointed lead pencil. Hang up the 
large paper intended for the diagram,'* 
anci using the ground glass as a slide 
in a powerful magic-lantern, project the 
image on to the paper, regulating the 
size of the picture by approaching or 
receding from it. Copy the lines on the 
papex', and if the operation is carefully 
performed the picture will be in ixerfect 
propoi’tion, and the most intricate figures 
can thus be easily reproduced. 

Veneering. ' — In veneering with 
the hammer, cut the .veneer a little 
largci' than the surface to be covered, 


as it slips a little while laying ; it is 
first roughened on both sides with the 
toothing plane, or a rough rasp ; this 
removes all grease and saw-marks ; the 
surface to be veneered is treated in a 
similar way. This roughening causes 
the glue to adhere. They are then ’well 
warmed at the fire. Now clear the 
bench of all encumbrances, save glue- 
pot, hot water, sponge, and veneering 
hammer. Wet both sides of the veneer, ' 
and apply plenty of glue ; lay the veneer 
down on its bed, whilst an assistant holds 
one end firm; take the veneering ham- 
mer in the right hand, press hai*d down 
on the head with the left ; begin at the 
middle, and work zigzag ways towards 
the end and sides, pressing out all super- ‘ 
fluous glue ; turn the work round, begin 
at the middle again, and wCrk off at the 
other end, going over it several times 
until, it has stuck ; keep it damp all the 
time with the sponge ; a slight tap with 
the back of the hammer will tell if it is 
firm by the sound ; lay a weight on it, 
and set it to dry near the fire. Veneer 
is laid in two wavs, by cauls, and with 
the veneering hammer. Both systems 
are used to about an equal extent, 
the caul being better suited to some 
kinds of work, and the hammer to 
others. An amateur will find it much 
better to use the caul when practicable, 
as all tha^ is necessary is to prepare the 
surface of the article, glue it with thick , 
glue, lay on the veneer, and on that the 
previously heated caul. The hand- 
screws are now applied, and the whole 
left until cold. In laying small pieces 
with the hammer it is merely necessary 
to glue one side and damp the other, to 
keep it from curling, but. with lai'ge 
surfaces it is necessary to use a heated 
fiat iron in advance of the hammer, and 
to do this effectively requires no little 
practice. The cauls should be either 
soaped before use, or pieces of paper 
should be placed between them and the 
veneer to prevent sticking. 

Cauls , — ^The cauls are made of dry 
pine wood, and should be free from 
knots and flaws. They must be made in 
shape the exact converse of the surface 
which is to be veneered. If the veneered 
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surface is flat, the caul is flat also; if 
convex, the caul must be concave. In 
order to ensure perfect contact between 
the caul and the veneer throughout the 
entire surface, it is found advisable to 
make the cauls of such a thickness as 
will allow them to bend slightly under 
the pressure of the handscrews. They 
are then shaped to touch only in the 
middle of the work, when, by screwing 
the caul and the work together at the 
edges, a great pressure commences at the 
centre and spreads in all directions to- 
wards the edges, forcing the superfluous 
glue out in advance. 

Veneering Hammer . — Take an ordi- 
nary hammer, place the head in the 
palm of the hand with the handle stick- 
ing out forward, place the toe upon a 
piece of veneer previously glued on the 
under side, and wriggle the handle back- 
wards and forwards from right to left, 
at the same time pressing downwards ; 
the supex'flnous glue will be worked out 
to the edges, and the veneer will remain 
sticking to the wood underneath. As 
the toe of a common hammer is found 
too narrow in practice, the veneering 
hammer is substituted, which consists 
in the simplest form of a flat square of 
hard wood or iron, with a handle stuck 
in perpendicularly, and is used in the 
same manner as described, above. 

Removing Blisters from Veneer , — ^First 
wash the exterior of the blister with 
boiling water, and with a coarse cloth 
remove dirt and grease ; then place it 
before the Are, or heat it with a caul ; 
oil its surface with common linseed oil ; 
place it again to the fire, and the heat 
will make the oil penetrate quite 
through the veneer and soften the glue 
underneath, then while hot raise the 
edge gently with a chisel, and it will 
separate completely from the ground; 
be careful not to use too great force or 
it will spoil the work again. If it 
should get cold during the operation, 
apply more oil and heat it again ; repeat 
this process to entirely separate the 
veneer ; then wash off the old glue, and ! 
proceed to lay it again as a new veneer. 

Dyeing Wood for Vendees. — Dye- 
ing wood is mostly practised for veneers, 


while staining is generally to give the ^ 
desired colour to the article after it has 
been manufactured. In the first case 
the colour should penetrate throughout, 
while in the latter a surfiice colour only 
is essential. In dyeing, pear-tree, holly, 
and beech take the best black, but for 
most colours holly is preferable. It is 
also best to have the wood as young 
and as newly cut as possible. After the 
veneers are cut, they should be allowed 
to lie in a trough of w'ater for four or 
five days before placing them into the 
copper ; the water, acting as a purga- 
tive to the wood, brings out abundance 
of slimy matter. After this purifying 
process they should be dried in the open 
air for at least 12 hours ; they are then 
ready for the copper. By these simple 
means the colour "will strike miicli 
quicker, and be of a brighter hue. It 
would also add to the improvement of the 
colours, if, after the veneers have boiled 
a few hours; they are taken out, dried 
in the air, and again immersed in the 
colouring copper. Always dry veneers 
in the open air ; for fire* invariably 
injures the colours. 

Fine Black. — 1. Put 6 lbs. of chip 
logwood into the copper, with as many 
veneers as it will conveniently hold, 
without pressing too tight ; fill it with 
water, and boil slowly for about three 
hours ; then add ^ lb. of powdered 
verdigris, § lb. of copperas, and 4 oz. ot 
bruised nuj-galls ; fill the copper up with 
boiling vinegar as the water evaporates ; 
let it boil gently two hours each day, till 
the wood is dyed through. 2. Procure 
some liquor from a tanner’s pit, or 
make a strong decoction of oak bark, 
^nd to every gallon of the liquor add 
I lb. of green copperas, and mix tliem 
well together ; put the liquor into the 
copper, ^nd make it quite hot, but not 
to boil ; immerse the veneers in it, and 
let them remain for an hour ; take them 
out, and expose them to the air till it 
has penetrated its substance; then add 
some logwood to the solution, place the 
veneers again in it, and let it simmer for 
two or three hours ; let the whole cool 
p*adually, dry the veneers in the shade. 

3. A good black stain for immediate 
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♦ use. Boil I lb. of chip logwood in 2 
quarts of water, add 1 oz. of pearlash, 
and apply hot with a brush. Then take 
a similar decoction of logwood, and to 
it add ^ oz. of verdigris and oz. of 
copperas ; strain well, add J lb. of rusty 
steel filings, and apply. 

Blue.~—1. Into a clijan glass bottle 
put 1 lb. of oil of vitriol, and 4 oz. of 
the best indigo pounded in a mortar; 
set the bottle in a basin or earthen 
glazed pan, as it will ferment; now put 
the veneers into a coppwi, or stone 
trough; fill it rather more than -Ird 
with water, and add as much of -the 
vitriol and indigo, stirring it about, as 
will make* a fine blue; let the veneers 
remain till the dye has struck through. 
The colour will be much improved if 
the solution of indigo in vitriol is kept 
a few weeks before using. 

Tellow . — Reduce 4 lbs. of the roo-t of 
barberry, by sawing, to dust, which put 
in a copper or brass trough ; add 4 oz. 
of turmeric, and 4 gallons of water, 
then put in as many white holly veneers 
as the liquor will cover ; boil them to- 
gether for 3 hours, often turning them ; 
when cool, add 2 oz. of aquafortis, and 
the dye will strike through much 
sooner. 

Bright Yellow , — To every gallon of 
water - necessary add 1 lb. of French 
berries ; boil the veneers till the colour 
nas penetrated through ; add the follow- 
ing liquid to the infusion of the French 
berries, and let the veneers remain for 
2 or 3 hours, and the colour will be 
very bright. 

Liquid for Brightening and Setting 
Colours . — To every pint of strong aqua- 
fortis add 1 oz, of grain tin, and a* 
piece of sal ammoniac of the size of a 
’uvalniit; set it by to dissolve, shake the 
bottle round with the cork out, from 
time to time ; in the course of 2 or 3 
days it will be fit for use. This is an 
admirable liquid to add to any colour, 
as it not only*brightens it, but renders 
it less likely to fade from exposure to 
the air. 

Bright Green. — 1. Proceed as in either 
of the above receipts to produce a yel- 
lo^y; instead of adding aquafortis or the 


brightening liquid, add as much sul- 
phate of indigo as will produce the 
desired colour. 2. Dissolve 4 oz. of the 
best verdigi-is, and sap-green and indigo 
^ oz. each, in 3 pints of the best vin- 
egar ; put in the veneers, and gently 
boil till the colour has penetrated siiili- 
ciently. The hue of the green may be 
varied by altering the proportion of the 
ingredients; and unless wanted for a 
particular purpose, leave out the sa]>- 
green, as it is a vegetable colour very 
apt to change, or turn brown, when 
exposed the air. 

Bright Bed. — 1 . To 2 lbs. of genuine 
Brazil dust add 4 gallons of water ; put 
in as many veneers as the liquor will 
cover; boil them for 3 hours ; then add 
2 oz. of alum, and 2 oz. of aquafortis, 
and keep it lukewarm until it has struck 
through. 2. To every pound of logwood 
chips add 2 gallons of water; put in" 
the veneers, and boil as in the last , 
then add a sufficient quantity of the 
brightening liquid ; keep the whole 
warm till the colour has sufficiently 
penetrated. The logwood chips should 
be picked from all foreign substances, 
with which it generally abounds, as 
bark and dirt ; it is always best when 
fresh cut, which may be known by its 
appearing of a bright-red colour ; if 
stale it will look brown, and will not 
yield so much colouring matter. 

Purple. — 1. To 2 lbs. of chip logwood 
and ^ lb. of Brazil dust add 4 gallons 
of water, and after putting in the 
veneers, boil them for at least 3 hours ; 
then add 6 oz. of pearlash and 2 oz. of 
alum; let them boil for 2 or 3 hours 
every day, till the colour has struck 
through. The Brazil dust is to make 
the pui'ple of a red cast ; it may, there- 
fore, be omitted, if a deep blueish purple 
is required. 2. Boil 2 lbs. of logwood, 
either in chips or powder, in 4 .gallons 
of water with the veneei’s ; after boil- 
ing till the colour is well struck in, add 
by degrees sulphate of indigo, till the 
purple is of the shade required, which 
may be known by trying it with a piece 
of paper; let it then boil for 1 hour, 
and keep the liquid in a milk-warm 
state till the colour has penetrated the 
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veneer. This method, when properly 
managed, will produce a brilliant purple, 
not so likely to fade as the foregoing. 

Orange . — Let the veneers be dyed, by 
either of the methods previously given, 
of a fine deep yellow, and whilst they 
are still wet and saturated with the 
dye, transfer them to the bright-red 
dye till the colour penetrates eq^uaily 
throughout. 

Silver Grey. — 1. Expose to the wea- 
ther in a cast-iron pot of C or 8 gallons, 
old iron nails, hoops, or other scraps, 
till covered with rust ; add 1 gallon of 
vinegar and 2 of water, boil all well for 
an hour ; have the veneers ready, wdiich 
must be air-wood, not too dry ; put them 
in the copper used to dye black, and 
pour the iron liquor over tliem ; add 
1 lb. of chip logwood, and 2 oz. of 
bruised nut-galls ; then boil up another, 
pot of the iron liquor to supply the 
copper with, keeping the venders covered, 
and boiling two hours a day, till of the 
required colour. 2. Expose any quantity 
of old iron in any convenient vessel, 
and from time to time sprinkle them 
with spirits of salt, diluted in four times 
its quantity of water, till they are very 
thickly covered with rust ; then to every 
G lbs. add a gallon of water, in which 
has been dissolved 2 oz. of salts of tartar ; 
lay the veneers in the copper, and cover 
them with this liquid ; let it boil for two 
or 3 .hours till well soaked, then to 
every -gallon of liquor add ^ lb. of green 
..opperas, and keep the whole at a mode- 
rate temperature till the dye has suffi- 
ciently penetrated. 

Staining^ Woods. — Staining wood 
IS quite a different process to dyeing it, 
and requires no previous preparation of 
the wood. There is little trouble in 
preparing the stain, and its application ' 
differs but slightly'trom painting. Stain- 
ing is divided into washing, matching, 
imitating, painting, and improving. 

Washing consists in coating common 
white deal or fir with a dilute aqueous 
solution of clear glue, suitably tinted 
with a proper combination of two or 
more colours, such as 1 part red-lead, 
or Venetian red, with 2 parts yellow- 
lead, chrome or ochre, for a mahogany 


colour ; equal parts of burnt umber and 
brown ochre for the antique hues of old 
wainscot oak ; Venetian red, tinted with 
lampblack, for the shades of rosewood ; 
ivory black for ebony ; whiting, or white- 
lead, tinted with orange chronic, for the 
tones of white-yellowish woods ; burnt 
umber, modified »with yehow ochre, for 
walnut, and so on. Wash colour should 
ahvays be applied in a warm state by a 
flannel, and the coloured wood ought to 
be evenly wiped dry with shavings or 
rags. 

Matching is to bring different pieces 
of timber, in an article of furniture, to a 
responsive tone of colour, so tliat they 
may represent the appearance of one 
entire piece. First bleach the darkest 
parts, by carefully coating them with a 
strong solution of oxalic acid in hot 
water, to which is added a few drops of 
spirits of nitre. When tlie blanched 
parts become dry, coat them two or 
three times with white polish by means 
of a camel-pencil. This process does not 
always prove satisfactory, in which case 
lay on a delicate coat of white stain, 
and another of white varnish ; then give 
the intermediate dark parts a coat of 
common varnish, and proceed to oil all 
the untouched white portions; next 
compare the whole, and when the white 
pieces happen to be much lighter than 
the dark ones, colour them the exact 
hue by coating them with a darkening 
stain. 

Darkeners . — The darkeners in general 
use are logwood, lime, brown soft soap, 
dyed oil, aquafortis, sulphate of ifun, 
nitrate of silver, with exposure to the 
^sun’s rays, carbonate of soda, bichromate 
and permanganate of potash, and other 
preparations of an acidulous or alkaline 
nature. Of these the latter three are 
the most preferable. Procure 1 oz. of 
one of these alkalies, powder, and dis- 
solve in 2 gills of boiling 'water ; next 
get 3 bottles, label them 1, 2, 3, or 
weak, medium, and strong ; put § of 
the solution into Ko.- 3, and -h gill "into 
No. 2, and the same into Nm 1 ; then 
pour an additional gill of clean water 
into No. 2, and 2 gills of the same into 
No. 1. iiy separately dissuhiitg both 
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alkalies in the maiiDei* described, six 
liquids are obtained capable of staining 
nearly all casts of wood of a complete' 
series of brown and dark tints. The 
solutions of carbonate are generally used 
for dark materials, like rosewood, and 
those of the bichromate are applicable 
to all the intermediate and white woods, 
Buell us mahogany, oak, and beech. The 
safest way to use these alkaline fluids is 
to pour a sufficient quantity into a 
saucer, into which dip a sponge or a 
fluimcl, in order to saturate it tho- 
roughly, then with it rub evenly over 
the. timber, and instantly dry off the 
stained surface with a handful of rags 
or other soft wniste ; to ensure success, 
follow out this manipulation with great 
care and the utmost dispatch. '\Vhen 
the dark and light portions are neither 
very black nor very white, varnish the 
former, and allow” the latter to stand in ! 
oil for a time. I 

Improvinij , — ^An aqueous decoction of ' 
barberry root, or an alcoholic solution of 
gamboge or turmeric, will, if properly 
applied, impart a delicate yellow hue. 
Oily decoctions of alkanet-root, and alco- 
holic solutions of dragon’s-blood, yield 
rich mild reds. Rectiiied naphtha that 
has been dyed with camwood dust serves 
for another reddening tincture. Lightish 
hard wood, such as birch, is frequently 
improved in colour by being sponged 
with oil that is slightly tinted w”ith rose 
madder, or Venetian red. A solution of 
asphaltum in spirits of turpentine makes 
a brow'n stain for coarse oaken work, 
which is only intended to be varnished 
with boiled oil. When discoloured ebony 
has been sponged once or twice with a 
strong decoction of gall-nuts, to which a 
quantity of steel dust has been added, its 
natural blackness becomes much more 
internee. The naturally pale ground and 
obscure grain of Honduras mahogany is 
often well brought out by its being 
coated first with spirit of hartshorn and 
then with red oil. Greyish maple may 
be whitened by the process already de- 
scribed in matcliing. Half a gallon of 
water, in which J lb. of oak bark and 
the same quantity of walnut shells or 
peels have been thoroughly boiled, 


makes an excellent improver of poor 
rosewood ; it. is also far before any other 
of its kind for bringing out to perfection 
the veiny figures and ground shades of 
walnut. Raw oil, mixed with a little 
spirits of turpentine, is the most effica- 
cious improver of a great number of 
materials. Beautiful artificial graining 
may be imparted to various specimens 
of timber, by means of a camel-pencii, 
with raw oil -alone ; that is, certain por- 
tions may be coated two or three times, 
so as to resemble the rich varying veins 
which constitute the fibril figures ; 
wffiile the common ground shades may 
only be once coated with the oil very 
much diluted with spirits of turpentine. 

To Improve the Colour of any Stain, 
— Wix in a bottle 1 oz. of nitric acid, 

^ teaspoonful of muriatic add, J oz. of 
grain' tin, and 2 oz. of rain waiter. Mix 
it at least 2 days before using, and keep 
the bottle well corked. 

Directions for Staining . — In preparing 
any of the tinctures, it is of importance 
to powder or mash all the dry stuffs 
previous to dissolving or macerating 
them, and to purify all the liquids by 
filtration before use. Theii% colouring 
powers, which mainly depend on very 
accurate combinations of the requisite 
ingredients, should always be carefully 
tested before a free use is made of them, 
and the absorbent properties of the ma- 
terials intended to be stained should be 
te.sted likewise. It will be better for 
inexperienced hands to coat twice or 
three times with a weak stain than only 
once wdth a very strong one, as by 
adopting the first mode a particular 
tint may be gradually efiected, whereas, 
by pursuing the latter course, an irre-, 
mediable discolourization > may be the 
result. Coarse pieces of carving, spon,gy. 
end, and cross-grained woods, should be 
previously prepared for the receptioii 
of stain; "this is best done by putting 
on a thin layer of varnish, letting 
it dry, and then glass-papering it com- 
pletely off again. Fine work merely 
requires to be oiled and slighGj rubbed 
with the finest glass-paper. Thus pre- 
pared, the woody fibre is enabled to take 
on the stain more regularly, and to retain 
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^^J^egree of smoothness, mea stain 
k pit on with a flat hog-hair too^ “ 
nsLuy softened by a skiltui but 
application of a badgei'-hau- softenei. 
The steel comb is 

streaking ai'tificial oak, and ““ 

Sused for wiegating 
shades and tints of mahogany, flannels 
and sponges are often worked with in- 
stead of brushes, but the implements 
most serviceable for veining or 

purposes are small badger sash tools 
^dS pencils. The efleot produced 
coat o^f stain cannot be asceiW 
ultil it has been allowed a suiflcient 

Process /or Woo*. 

—The surface of the wood is first made 
perfectly smooth iind level, and if close- 
' Irained^the surface is covered with 

strong or dilute alkalies, such as potash 

soda, and ammonia, or other albilies and 
their carbonates, or with ethyhc, oi 
methylic ethers and alcohols, or spirits 
of turpentine, camphine, benzole, and 

chloroform, or with oils of, or 
of, soaps, hot or cold, so as to soften and 
dissolve out the resinous substances na- 
turally* present in the cells or pores of 
the wood. If the wood is very close- 
srained, the surface is to be covered 
with any corrosive acid, such as concen- 
trated sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, 
or chromic acids, so as to corrode, or 
etch the soft parts of the wood, and leave 
the harder parts elevated, and to enlarge 
the pores; this process is repeated until 
the desired effect is obtained. 

Imitating Oak WainsGot. — 1. to 
make American ash like oak wainscot, 
both in vein and shade, commence by 
sketching out, upon certain parts of the 
ashen exterior, the requisite white veins 
.by means of a camel-pencil with white 
’ stain ; that done, coat the veins with 
thin varnish, and then darken the gene- 
ral ground, dealing carefully- through- 
out the entire process with the veined 
portions. 2. The best mode of produc- 
ing a representation of oak wainscot 
upon white materials like beach and fir, 
is as follows A coat of Stephens" satin- 
wood stain is regularly laid on, then a 
soft graining comb is gently di’awn along 


the stained space, and when the stieaks ^ 
are all correctly produced, the veins aie 
formed with white stain, made by di- 
gesting % oz. pearl white, submtiate of 
bismuth, and 1 oz. of isinglass m . gilb 
of boiling water. The tone of this st.un 
may be modified by being diluted with 
water, or tinted with other stains. 

To Imitate Various Woods.-^bhowj 

elmroot, after being’ delicately darkcnied, 
passes in appearance for Italian walnut. 

To imitate the contour and rich ground 
of rosewood upon inferior white mate- 
rials, produce the ground slnide by 
spousing with a decoction of Brazil wood, 
and “the fibril veins by brusbmg par- 
tially with black liquor, wdncli is pre- 
pared by boiling logwood chips, sulphate 
of iron, and steel filings, in equally pro- 
portioned quantities of vinegar and 
water. Sometimes a graining comb is 
passed over the ground shade longitudi- 
Llly, and with a slight vibrating mo- 
tion, so as to effect natural-looking 
streaks, previous to the pencilling or 
veining. The aspect of ebony may be 
given to any species of wood by the ap- 
plication of three distinct coats of black 
liquor: and after being smoothed, the 
counterfeit ebony may be embodied with 
white polish; this greatly helps to pre- 
. serve the transparent density of the 
dyed material. . 

1 There is a method of colouring woods 
not generally known in the trade * the 
surfiice to he coloured is smeared with 
a strong solution of permanganate ot 
potash, which is left on for a onger or 
a shorter time, according to the shade 
required; in most cases 5 minutes suf- 
fice. Cherry and pear tree woods are 
most easily attacked, but a few experi- 
ments will serve to show the most 
favourable circumstances ; the -woody 
fibre decomposes the permanganate, 
precipitating peroxide of manganese, 
which is fixed in the fibre by the pot- 
ash simultaneously set free. ^ When t he 
action is ended, the wood is caretuliv 
washed, dried, and afterwards oiled and 
polished in the ordinary way. The 
effect of this treatment on many kinds 
of wood is surprising, particularly on 
cherry woods, to which a beautitul red- 
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dish tone is communicated. The colour the wood whim hot ; when dry, go over 
*s permanent in light and air. the whole with pearlash soiatioUj 2 drams 

Mordants, — ^The virtues of dye-stuffs to the quart. Light. — 2. Put 2 oz. o- 
may he much enhanced by the addition dragon Vblood, well bruisedpinto 1 quart 
of a mordant to modify and fasten the of oil of tui'pentme ; let the bottle stand 
shades they impart. Spirit of nitre for in a warm place, shake frequently, and 
the satinwood stain ; a powerful solu- when dissolved, steep the work in the 
tion of oxalic acid for the oak; and mixtui*e. 3. Raw and burnt sienna, 
dilute nitrous acid for the mahogany. Grind the- raw sienna on a painter’s 
Imitating Mahogany. curly- stone, mixed with beer ; this will give 
veined bh-eh and beech have been regu- a very light mahogany stain. Then 
lariy brushed with aquafortis and dried grind the burnt, and add as much of 
at the fire, they both look remarkably it to the raw sienna as is required to 
like mahogany. A decoction of logwood make it the necessary colour ; lay it on 
and fustic, when put ou in a tepid state, moderately thin with a brush, and then 
produces a similar effect. The French wipe it off with a piece of wadding or 
mode consists in brushing the white cotton wool; when dry, oil, size, var- 
timber with a dilute solution of nitrous nish, or polish it, whichever required, 
acid; it is then coated once or twice It is very cheap, 
with finishing spirit, in which a quantity To Remove Stains from Mahogany . — 
of carbonate of soda and dragon’s-blood Mix 6 oz, of spirit of salt and ^ oz. of 
has been dissolved, the proper proper- powdered salt of lemons. Drop a little 
tions to 1 gill of spirit being | of an of this mixture on the stains, and rub 
ounce of the soda, and J of an ounce of well with a cork until they disappear, 
the blood ; the wood is afterwards then wash off with cold water, 
finished with varnish or polish of a Imitating Mosemod. — 1. A trans- 
xeddish-brown tint. In producing this parent liquid rose-pink, used in imita- 
shade of colour, London stainers fre- ting rosewood, consists in mixing | lb. 
quently use a rich brownish-red kind of' of potash in 1 gall, of hot water, and 
chalk, the colour of which is analogous \ lb. of red sunders wood is added there- 
. to that of fine Spanish mahogany. It is to ; when the colour of the wood is 
commonly applied in the form of a dry extracted, 2^ lbs. of gum shellac are 
powder, by means of a brush, and then added and dissolved over a quick fire ; 
well rubbed with another brush or coarse the mixture is then ready to be used on 
liannel, a groundwox*k made with logwood stain. 

To Stain Beech a Mahogany Colour . — 2. Boil ^ lb. of logwood in 3 pints of 
Put 2 oz. of dragon’s-blood, broken in water till it is of a very dark red, add 
pieces, into a quart of rectified spirits of ^ oz. of salts of tartar. While boiling 
wine ; let the bottle stand in a warm hot, stain the wood with two or three 
place, shake it frequently ; when dis- coats, taking care that it is nearly dry 
solved it is fit for use. ■ between each ; then with a stiff flat 

Imitation of Mahogany. — ^Plane the brush, such as is used by the painters 
surlace smooth, and rub with a solution for graining, form streaks with black 
of nitrons acid. Then apply with a soft stain. This imitation will very nearly 
brush 1 oz. of dragon’s-blood dissolved equal the appearance of dark rosewood, 
m about a pint of alcohol, and with 3, Stain with the black stain, and when 
i of an ounce of carbonate of soda mixed dry, with a brush as above dipped in 
and filtered. When the brilliancy of the the brightening liquid, form red veins 
pioHsh diminishes, it may be restored by in imitation of the grain of rosewood, 
the use of a little cold-drawn linseed A handy Jbrush for the purpose may be 
oil. made out of a flat brush, such as is used 

Mahogany Stain. — Dark, — 1. Boil | lb. for varnishing ; cut the sharp points off, 
of madder and 2 oz. of logwood chips in and make the edges irregular by cutting 
1 gall, of water, and brush well over out a few tes here and there, and you 
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wiil liare a tool which will actually 
imitate the grain. 

Jjronziwj Inlaid WorJi.- — A. method 
used for decorating inlaid work is the 
rise of a bronzing liquid, Avhich consists 
of a fluid bronze composition formed by 
conilinittg metallic powder of gilding 
and bronze powder with collodion, which 
composition is capable of being applied 
as a bronze liquid to surfaces of wood, 
iron, or any solid material, for the pur- 
pose of coating the same for decoration 
or preservation. 

To Imitate King or Botany Bay Wood, 
—Boil h lb. of French berries in 2 quarts 
of water till of a deep yellow, and while 
boiling hot give two or tliree coats; 
when nearly dry, form the grain with 
black stain, which must also be used hot. 
For variety, to heighten tlie colour, Jifter 
giving it two or three coats of yellow, 
give one of strong logwood liquor, and 
then use the black stain as directed. 

Black Stain , — Boil 1 ih. of logwood in 
4 quarts of water, add a double handful 
of walnut peel or shells ; boil it up again, 
take out the chips, add a pint of the best 
vinegar, and it will be fit for use ; apply 
it boiling. This will be improved, if, 
when dry, a solution of green copperas, 
an ounce to a quart of water, is applied 
hot over the first stain. 

Black Stain for Immediate Use . — ^Boil 

1 Ib. of chip logwood i 4 2 quarts of water, 
add 1 oz. of pearbish, and apply it hot 
to the work with a brush. Then take 

lb. of logw-ood, bpil it as before in 

2 quarts of water, and add oz. of 
verdigris and h oz. of copperas*; strain 
it oh’ put in lb. of rusty steel filings ; 
■with this go ovei the work a second . 
time. 

Brown Stain . — Paint over the wood 
with a solution made by boiling 1 part | 
of catechu, cutch, or gambier, with 30 
parts of water and a little soda. This 
is allowed to dry in the air, and then 
the wood is painted over with another 
solution made of 1 part of bichromate 
of potash and 30 parts of water. By a 
little diiferenee in the mode of treatment, 
and by varying the strength of the 
solutions, various shades of colour may 
he given with these materials, which 


will be permanent, and tuml to pre^wrve 
the wood. 

Bed Stain. — 1. Take 1 lb. of Bi-azil 
wood to 1 gall, of wuitor, boil 8 hours 
with 1 oz. of pcaiiash, brush it hut on 
the wood, and while hot brush tlie wood 
with a solution made 'with 2 oz, of alum 
in 1 quart of water. 2. An infu.sion of 
Brazil wood in stale urine, in the pro- 
portion of a pound to a gallon for wood ; 
to be laid on wluni boiling hot, and 
should be laid over with alui]i water 
before it dries. Or, a solution of dra- 
gords-blood in spirits of wine may be 
used. 

Bed Stain for Bedsteads and Common 
Chairs . — Areliii will ])roduce a very 
good stain of itss^lf when used cctld ; but 
if, after one or two coats being apjtlb*d 
and suffered to get almo.st dry, it is 
brushed over w’itii a hot solution of 
pearlash in water, it will improve tlie 
colour. 

Wabiui Stain. — Water, 1 quart; 
washing soda, 14 oz, ; Vandyke brown, 
24 oz. ; bichromate of potash, J oz, Boii 
for 10 minutes, and apply with a brusli, 
in either a hot or cold state. 

Oak Stain . — Equal parts of American 
pota.sh and pearlash — 2 oz. of o;uA to 
about a quart of water. This gives a 
good stain ; it requires careful aj.'pliea- 
tioii, as the American ]a'jt;is]i is a strong 
solvent, and will blister the liaiuls; it 
softens a good paint-brush once using, 
so use a very common brush, and aj)ply 
the staining with it. Keep it corked up 
in a bottle, and it is always ready for 
use; if it .strikes too deep a colour, add 
more water. 

JEbony Stains. — 1. Stain work with 
the black stain, adding powdered nur- 
gali to the logwood and copperas solu- 
tion, dry, rub down well, oil, then use 
French poli.sh made tolerably dark with 
indigo, or linely-powdered stone blue. 
2. Hold an ordinary slate over gas, lamp, 
or candle, until it is %vcdl smoked at the 
bottom, scrape a .sufficient quantity info 
French jtolish, and wellmbi; t.hen jadish 
the article in the ordinary wuiy. if tliere 
are any lumps gently rub them down 
and apply another coat, 3. Ih-eparc a 
decoction of logwood by adding a .stnall 
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liandiul of chips to a pint of ruin water, 
AiJow this to simmer until reduced one- 
fourth, and whilst the liquor is hot dress 
the work to he ebonized two or three 
times. To the remainder of the liquor 
add two bruised nut-galls, a few very- 
rusty nails, bits of iron-hooping, or a 
piece of sulphate of iron the size of a' 
walnut, and as much more rain water as 
will make about three-quarters of a pmt 
of liquor.^ Apply this, which will be a 
black stain, hot as before, giving two 
coats, and when thoroughly dry, polish 
with ^ordinary French polish, to which 
siitlieient powdered thumb-blue has been 
added to perceptibly colour the polish. 
Use a glazed pipkin in which to prepare 
the stain. Take care that no oil or 
grease comes in contact with the brushes 
used or the suriace of the wood until 
ready for polishing; Let each coat of 
stain dry before the next is added, and 
rub down with well-used, fine glass-paper. 
Sycamore, chestnut, and plane-tree, are 
the best woods for ebonizing in the 
above manner. 4. Infuse gall-nuts in 
vinegar in which rusty nails have been 
soaked, rub the wood with the infusion, 
dry, polish, burnish. 5. Stain in the 
first place with a hot saturated solution 
of logwood, containing a little alum ; 
and, when dry, brush it over with com- 
mon writing ink. 

Graining’ Woods,— -Grounds. — 
These are genially applied by the house 
painter, ready for the grainer. When 
the grounds are finished to the tint re- 
quired for the woods to be imitated, 
they must he left to get quite dry • the 
work is then ready for the gi’aining 
operations. 

Mahogany . — Orange chrome, Venetian 
red, and white-lead mixed in such pro- 
portions as will give the desired tint. 
Vermilion, raw and burnt sienna, are 
also employed to modify the shades, 

Mosev^ood.- — ^Vermilion, Venetian red, 
a little scarlet lake, and white-lead. 
For ordinary work the scarlet lake may 
be dispensed with. 

Bird* s-eye Maple and Satin Wood . — 
White-lead mixed with a little yellow 
ochre, care being taken not to make the 
ground of too dark a tint, as the varnish 


to be afterwards applied will still further 
darken it. All the colours for these light 
grounds must be rubbed quite smooth, 
and be well strained. 

Dark Oak. — 1. Pvaw si.epna, burnt 
umber, white-lead, and Venetian red. 
2. Yellow ochre, Venetian red, and 
white-j-lead, 

WamsGot Oak. — Dark . — Oxford ochre, 
white-lead and Venetian red, or chrome, 
yellow ochre, and white-lead. 

Light. — y ellow ochre and white-lead ; 
the desired tint is obtained by the use 
of more or less of the yellow ochre. 

Oak ^ Graining in Oil. — 1, Vandyke 
brown and rhw sienna for dark oak, or 
finely-ground burnt umber and raw 
'sienna for a lighter tint, mixed with 
equal parts of turpentine and linseed 
oil. Add patent driers. Lay this co- 
lour on thinly and evenly with a large 
brush ; it does not dry very rapidly. Care 
must be taken not to lay on too much 
colour, or it is liable to have a dirty 
appearance. Stipple with a dry dusting 
brush, so as to distribute the colour 
evenly over the work. As in real oak 
it is invariably found that one side of a 
slab is coarser than the other, this pe- 
culiarity of pattern must be imitated in 
the combing process. Take a cross-cut 
gutta-percha comb, and draw it dowm 
one side of the panel, use a finer comb 
to complete it. This operation produces 
straight lines of the grain from top to 
bottom. Next take a fine steel comb, 
and go over all the previous combing ; 
in drawing the comb down, give it a 
short, quick, wavy motion, or move it 
diagonally across the first lines, thus 
imitating the pores of the real -wood. 
Cork combs may also be used, and some 
grainers use a coarse steel comb, -with a 
fold of thin rag placed over the teeth. 
By a skilful combination of the combs, 
and a tasteful variation in their use, the 
clifierent kinds of oak may be most suc- 
cessfully imitated. In graining joints 
of the various portions of a piece of a 
work, it must be remembered that in 
the real wood some of the grain wmuld 
necessarily have a perpendicular di- 
rection, qnd another part would run 
horizontally, and that one part w'ould 
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appeal* lighter than another, owing to 
the diffei*ent angles in which it would 
receive the rays of light. After comb- 
ing, the figure, or veining, must be 
wiped out before the colour is dry. 
Hold several thicknesses of fine rag, or 
a piece of clean wash-leather over the 
thumb nail, wipe down a few veins, then 
move the rag or leather slightly, so as 
to x^i*esent a clean surface for the next 
wipe. A piece of thin gutta-percha, 
softened in warm water, and pressed to 
the shape of the thumb, may be used to 
preserve the nail, bat cannot be relied 
on to remove the colour so cleanly as 
the nail covered with rag or leather ; it 
is useful for common work, as it pro- 
tects tlie nail from injury and wear. 
After having wiped the figures, they 
must he softened in appearance by still 
further wiping the grain away from 
their edges with a small roll of clean 
rag, so as to imitate the appearance of 
the wood, where the grain is always 
darker than the parts next to it. When 
the oil colour is dry it must be over- 
grained. 

Overg raining . — This operation is per- 
formed in the same manner both upon 
work which has been oil grained or 
spirit grained. In overgraining, water- 
colours are used ; and, in order to make 
them adhere to the underlying graining, 
whether in spirit or in oil, it is neces- 
sary to prepare the work to receive 
them, otherwise they would run off the 
surface at once. One method is to rub 
dry powdered w'hiting quickly over the 
surface with a soft rag, removing su- 
perfluous powder afterwards, and the 
grainer can at once finish the work. 
Another plan, which is principally used 
when a large piece of work is in hand, 
IS to rub a mixture of fullers’ earth and 
water over the graining, and wait until 
it is perfectly dry before commencing 
to overgrain. Grind Vandyke brown, or 
ournt umber in 'wntei*, and thin with 
equal proportions of water and table- 
beer. The colour should be a trifle 
darker than the undergraining ; a little 
practice will teach the tints that are 
best suited to the various woods to be 
imitated. The colour is applied by a 


wide hog brush, drawn over the work, 
generally in the direction of the veins 
formed by the combing. There are 
several descriptions of oveigraining 
brushes in use; those most generally 
employed are thin and fiat, with occa- 
sional intervals between the tufts of hair. 
The knots and figtu’es must be lightly 
touched up with the overgrainer, and the 
whole gone over quickly with a badger 
softening brush. The overgraining dries 
quickly, and the varnish may be then 
applied, although it is welT to wmit 
some hours, so as not to run any risk 
of removing the graining colour. Some- 
times a tolerabiy strong solution of 
soda with a little burnt sienna is used 
for the figures, applying the mixture 
where these are required, and then 
washing over the work with a sponge 
and water. Wherever the soda has 
been applied, the graining colour will 
be removed. Go over the whole with 
a wash made of equal parts of table- 
beer and water, and then ovei’grain, as 
above described. As a general i*ule 
avoid harsh contrasts between the 
graining colour and the ground. 2. In 
the mixing of oil graining colour it is 
necessary that the colour should work 
clean and free. Sometimes the colour 
will work stiff and dii'ty, and in this 
state will not only produce dirty work, 
but will occupy thrice the time in 
rubbing in, compared with colour pro- 
perly mixed. Oil graining colour also 
requires to be megilped — that is, oil 
colour alone will not stand when it is 
combed ; the marks made with the 
comb will all run one into the other, 
and will thus be obliterated. To pre- 
vent this running, the colour requires 
to be megilped, so that the comb marks 
. will retain the exact form left by tine 
comb. This is accomplished by the use 
of beeswax, soft soap, hard soap, lime 
water, whiting, and pure water. Wlien 
beeswax is used, the best means of dis- 
solving it is to cut the wax into thin 
shavings or shreds ; these are put into 
a suitable can half filled with pure lin- 
seed oil, into which a red-hot poker is 
plunged, and stirred well. This will 
dissolve the wax thoroughly and mix 
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it with the oil. When the wax is all 
dissolved, the vessel should be filled 
with either oil or turpentine, which 
further dilutes and mixes the wax, and 
serves also to prevent it fi’om congeal- 
ing, so that it may mix with the grain- 
ing colour thoroughly. This should be 
seen to, or else the wax is apt to remain 
in lumps; and when the colour is spread 
upon the work, for graining, the wax 
will be spread unequally, and will not 
dry in parts, so that it is absolutely 
necessary that the wax should be* 
thoroughly mixed with the graining 
colour to produce good woi'k. If soft 
soap is used, it should first be thoroughly 
worked up on a palette or a board with 
either whiting or i>atent driers; this 
breaks up the soap, and amalgamates it 
with the driers, and it will then mix 
ju'operh’ with the graining colour. 
Another method is to break up the soft 
soap in wuiter to a thick froth or lather ; 
in this state it may be beaten up with 
water and thoroughly mixed with the 
oil coloxu*. When the lime water is 
tised, about 2 lbs. of slaked lime should 
be thoroughly mixed in a pint can full 
of water, and the lime allowed to settle ; 
a portion of the water may then be 
added to the graining colour, and the 
two well stirred together until they are 
thoroughly amalgamated. If whiting 
is used, it should be ground in oil, and 
then mixed with the graining colour. 
Pure water will also answer the purpose. 
The wax is the most effectual, but thei-e 
are some objections to its use. On 
the whole, pure water is preferable, 
for if it is well mixed with the oil 
colour, it megilps it sufiicientlv to hold 
the combing until it sets ; the ’nmter 
then evaporates and leaves no injurious 
effects behind, and the projection of the 
grain is less than it is if any other 
medium is used. The most useful 
colours for mixing oak-graining colour 
are raw and burnt Turkey umber, Oxford 
ochre, Vandyke brown, and burnt sienna. 
The first three, with the addition of 
ivory black, are all that is required for 
mixing any shade of graining colour. 
For light oak or wainscot graining 
colour, mix frds linseed oil with ^rd 


tux'pontihe ; add a little Oxford ochre 
and raw Turkey umber in sufficient 
quantity, according to the shade re- 
quired and amount of stuff mixed. 
Terebine or liquid driers should be 
added, the quantities being regulatea 
according to whether the graining 
colour is required to he quick or slow 
diying. A safe quantity to use, if the 
liquid drier is of the best quality, is 
about ^ oz. to a pint of colour. This 
will cause the colour to dry in about 7 
or 8 hours, hut twice the quantity may 
be used with safety if the colour is 
i required to dry very quickly. Sugar 
of lead ground in oil may be used as a 
drier for graining colours, but the liquid 
drier is better. After adding the liquid 
driers, beat or stir well up together; 
add pure rain water in the proportion 
of I pint of water to 3 pints of oil and 
turps ; beat or stir up until the whole is 
thoroughly mixed together, after which 
strain through a fine strainer or a 
double fold of fine muslin. The colour 
should be thinned until it works freely 
and lays on well, so that when the colour 
is being brushed over the work to be 
grained, it will lay on evenly, and be 
easily spread, and will look clean and of 
one uniform shade of colour. Care and 
cleanliness of working are necessary to 
the successful carrying out of this work ; 
and it is essential that the colour, the 
brushes, and all working tools should be 
clean to begin with, and be kept clean. 
Oak in Spirit Colour . — ^This is less 
durable than oak graining in oil, and is 
not therefore so much used for outside 
work, but it does not require so long a 
time in its working, as it di'ies rapidly. 
For the graining colour rub up whiting 
in turpentine, add enough burnt umber 
and raw sienna, dilute with turps, a 
little boiled oil, and gold size. Strain 
carefully, and it is ready for use. In 
laying this on, cover only a small part 
of the work at a time before combing, 
as it dries very quickly, and be careful 
to- spread it evenly and thinly over the 
work. The combs used are made of 
steel, horn, or leather. After combing 
the veins and removing any superfluous 
graining colour from corners or small 
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parts of the work, let it stand for a snort 
time. The flower of the wood has next 
to be imitated, by removing some por- 
tions of the graining colour with a small 
veining fltch. The spirit graining colour 
when used for this purpose must have a 
little turpentine added to it ; apply with 
the fitch where the flower is required, 
then rub the places quickly with a piece 
of old flannel, which will remove the 
graining colour and show the light 
ground underneath. The light veins 
and half-lights are also obtained by 
similar means, either removing the 
graining colour or merely smudging it 
aside over the veins. The overgraining 
is performed in the manner described for 
the oak graining in oil. ' 

Graining Oak in Distemper. — This 
process is now seldom used, although 
it stands exposure to the weather, with- 
out fading, for a great length of time. 
For colour, dissolve gum arahic in hot 
water, and make a mixture of it with 
whiting, raw sienna, and Vandyke brown 
ground in beer. Colour the work evenly, 
brush it down with a dry dusting brush, 
comb while the colour remains wet, 
then let it get quite dry. Put in the 
veins with a small brush dipped in clean 
cold water. After a few seconds run a 
dry soft duster down the work to remove 
the colour from the veins. Then lay on 
a thin coat of Turkey umber ground in 
table-beer or ale, put on with an over- 
graining brush, if too much gum is 
put in the colour it is likely to crack 
and blister, whilst if there is not sufli- 
cj'ent the veins will not he clearly marked 
by the wiping out. 

Dird's-ege Maple. — 1. Graining colour 
— equal parts of raw sienna ancl burnt 
umber mixed in ale, of two thicknesses. 
First lay on an even coat of the thinner 
mixture, then with a smaller brush put , 
in the darker shades, mottle and soften 
with a badger-hair brush. The eye is 
imitated by dabbing the colour whilst 
still wet with the tops of the fingers. 
When dry, put on the top grain in the 
most prominent places, and shade the 
eyes with a little burnt sienna. Some 
graiiisrs use small brushes called maple 
eye-dutturs, instead of tlie fingers, for 


forming the eyes. Various forms of 
brushes are used for the mottling ; some 
consist of short camel hair closely set, 
whilst to give the wavy appearance hog- 
hair mottlers are used, with long hairs, 
against which the fingers are pressed as 
the brush is drawn over the w’'ork, causing 
it to assume a variety of pleasing curves. 
The lilies to imitate the heart of the 
wood are put in with a small brush, 
and the outer linos parallel to the heart 
are formed with the overgraiiiing brush. 
Overgraining brushes for maple consist 
of a number of small sable brushes 
mounted at a little distance from each 
other in a frame, and resembling a comb 
in its appearance. 2. Grind equal parts 
of raw and burnt sienna in a mixture of 
water and ale. Coat the work evenly 
with this colour, then rub it dowm with 
a long piece of buff leather, cut straight 
at the edge and pressed closely against 
the work. Proceed for the imitation of 
the eyes and heart of the wood as before 
directed. 3. For outside wmrk grind the 
raw and burnt sienna with a little of 
the patent driers, and then with boiled 
oil. Lay on an even coat, and rub dowm 
with a piece of buff leather. Soften, 

, and when dry put on a top grain of 
burnt umber and raw sienna ground in 
ale. 4. Burnt umber or Vandyke browm 
laid on unevenly, darker in some places 
than others, after the character of the 
w'ood ; a coarse sponge does for this 
purpose very well. When the colour 
is disposed over the surfiice it must be 
softened down with the badger-hair tool, 
and the knots put in with the end of a 
' hogVhair fitch, by holding the handle 
between the thumb and finger, and twist- 
ing it round ; these knots may be after- 
wuirds assisted by a camel-hair pencil. 
A few^ small veins are frequently found 
in maple ; these may be wiped off with 
a piece of w^ash-leather. Viien this is 
dry the second’d' upper grain maybe 
put on; some of the first tH)]our diluted 
will do for this second grain. To put 
on this grain use the flat hog’s-hair 
brush, and the bains combed out to 
straighten or separate them. As soon 
as the grain is put on, the softener 
should be passed lightly across the gram 
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lu one d’lvcction only ; this make 
one edge of the grain soft and the other 
sharp, as it occurs in the wood. After 
the second grain is dry it may be var- 
nished. 

Mak(>r]an]i. — 1. Vandyke brown and a 
little crimson lake ground in ale laM on, 
allowed to dry and then smoothed, forms 
the ground. Tlieii lay on a second tliyiker 
ciat, soften with a ])adger-hair brush, 
take out tlie lights whilst it is wet, and' 
imitate the feathery appearance of ma- 
hogany heart. Soften, and top grain with 
^''audyke bianvn laid on with an over- 
gTainiug brush of tiat hog-hair combed 
into detached tufts. In softening, be 
careful not to disturb the under colour. 
2. Grind burnt sienna and Vandyke 
brown in ale, lay on a coat, mottle with 
a camel-hair mottlor, and soften. When 
dry, overgrain as above. 

l^ollani Oak in Distemper. — The 
ground is a mixture of vermilion, 
chrome yellow, and white-lead, to a 
rich bull*. The graining colours are 
Vandyke brown, a little raw and burnt 
sienna and lake, ground in ale. Fill a 
large tool, lay on an even coat, and 
soften with tlie badger-hair brush. Take 
a moistened sponge and dapple round 
and round in circles, then soften lightly, 
and draw a softener from one set of 
circles to the other while wet, to form 
a number of grains, finish the knots 
with a hair pencil. AVhen dry, put the 
top grain on in a variety of directions, 
and then a coat of turpentine and gold 
jnze mixed. When this is dry, glaze with 
Vandyke brown mixed in beer. 

Pollard Oak in Oil . — Ground the same 
as for pollard oak in distemper. Grain- 
ing colours, equal portions of Vandyke 
brown and raw sienna, ground separately 
m boiled oil very stilf; mix them to- 
gether, and thin the whole with spirit 
of turpentine. With a large brush lay 
on a thin coat, and, while wet, take the 
hat graining brush clipped in the colour, 
and dapple in various directions ; then 
dip the brush into burnt umber thinned 
with spirit of turpentine, and form the 
knots. When the colours are set, dip a 
fiat brush into a thin glaze of burnt 
umber, and put the grain on in a curly 


direction. Have enough oil in the 
colours to bind them, and finish only 
a small part of the surface at once, in 
o^cr to keep it moist. For making the 
knots a cork should be held on to a 
patch of the dark colour, and twisted 
round between the thumb and finger. 
The heart of tlie wood should be taken 
out with a graining fitch. 

Satin Wood. — 1. * Graining colour. — 
Equal parts of raw umber and raw 
sienna, a little whiting and burnt siemiti, 
all ground in ale. Colour evenly, and 
soften, then mottle and feather same 
as for mahogany. Soften, and allow to 
dry ; overgrain with the same colour. 

2. Grind raw sienna and whiting in ale 
very thin, and colour the surface. 
Soften whilst wet^ and take out the 
lights with a mottling brush ; when dry, 
overgrain with the same colour applied 
with a fiat brush. 

Yevo Tree. — Ground, reddish yellow. 
For graining colour, grind equal parts 
ofijYandyke brown and burnt sienna in 
ale, with a little raw sienna. Lay this 
colour on evenly when the ground is 
dry, and soften. Cut a piece of cork to 
a tolerably sharp edge, rub it across the 
work, and soften the same way as the 
grain, as in curled maple. When dry, 
dab the work over with the graining 
colour on the tips of the fingers to 
. form the knots ; shade them underneath 
: with a camel-hair brush. When dry, 

, overgrain. 

Posewood. — Ground, chrome yellow, 

L vermilion, and white -lead. For the 
graining colour grind ivory Hack and 
! burnt sienna very fine, mix, and lay on, 

• then soften. When dry, put on the top 
} grain in a curly figure, with a small 
^ graining brush well filled with ivory 
- black. Shade up the knots with a 
i camel-hair brush, and finish with a glaze 
r of rose-pmk. 

3 Bair-wood. — 1, First lay on a coat of 

, light grey, of white-lead ground in 
1 boiled oil, add a little Prussian blue, and 
i mix with turpentine. E’or ground colour 
3 use the same paint made much thinner 
^ with tui'pentine, laid on as soon as the 
t first coat is dry. The ground colour 
f must oiily be applied on a small piece at 
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a time, as it must be grained before it 
dries. For the graining use some of the 
ground colour, to which add a little 
Prussian blue, apply this with a feather, 
in long veins. Overgrain with the 
ground colour. 2. Mix white-lead and 
turpentine, and add a little Prussian 
blue, for the ground colour. For the 
graining colour, Prussian blue and raw 
sienna ground in ale. "When the ground 
is dry, lay on a thin coat of the graining 
colour and soften ; put on the long grain 
with a mottler drawn across the work. 
Soften, and overgrain in a perpendicular 
but wavy figure. 

Graining Roller . — This tool consists of 
a roller of wood or metal mounted on a 
spindle, to which are attached a frame 
and a handle. Around the wooden roller 
IS a wrapper of leather, on which is cut 
or stamped an imitation of the grain of 
a certain wood. The leather used for 
the roller is of thick hide. The pattern 
is sketched on one side, and then the 
ground is cut away to a certain depth, 
just as a block cutter would do for 
printing. In some cases the strip of lea- 
ther is made fast to the roller, and only 
just covers it ; in other cases the leather 
will he three or four times the circum- 
ference of the roller. The distemper 
graining colour is brushed over the work 
to be grained, and, while it is wet, the 
roller, which has previously been damped 
with a wet chamois leather, is passed 
over it, and as the roller passes along it 
takes up the colour in patches of the 
exact shape of the pattern on the roller 
used. This is then softened with the 
badger-Iiair softener, and overgrained. 
By a judicious use of these rollers, using 
only a part of the circumference, and 
changing the direction, the patterns may 
be obtained in great variety. The 
mottle of satinwood, mahogany, Hunga- 
rian ash, and birch is well imitated by 
these rollers, and also the beautiful fea- 
thers or curls in Spanish mahogany and 
satinwood. The mottle, of these woods 
has very little variety, so that one or 
two patterns suffice for all; and this 
class of woods is peculiarly suitable for 
imitation by these rollers. To use the 
rollers for the imitation of mahogany, 


satinwood, birch, and maple, lay the 
colour, mixed in beer, on the surface, ^ 
pass the roller over it whilst it is wet, 
soften, and overgrain with a hog-hair 
overgrainer, previously combed to sepa- 
rate the hair. Thd roller should occa- 
sionally be passed twice over the same 
place, and in some parts plain spaces 
left, so as to prevent a repetition of the 
patterns ; put in the maple eyes by hand 
in the usual way. Before overgraining 
the graining should be covered with a 
coat of turpentine, gold size, and a little 
varnish to bind it, so that the colour 
may not be removed by the overgrain- 
ing. For oak lay the colour on as re- 
gular as possible, and comb as in ordi- 
nary work, a little common flour paste 
being added to the water colour, to en- 
able it to stand the comb. Then pass the 
roller over it, and the badger, in the same 
direction as the combing. Overgrain same 
as mahogany, after the application of the 
mixture of gold size, varnish, and tur- 
pentine. The rollers must be kept quite 
clean, and free from grease or oil. Be- 
fore commencing work, wet the rollers 
1 thoroughly with a sponge and water, 
and rub them with a wash-leather or dry 
cloth, so as to remove any water remain- 
ing on the surface. Whilst using the 
rollers, have a piece of wash-leather at 
hand, over which they should be fre- 
quently passed to keep them quite clean, 
and prevent the accumulation of colour 
on their surfiices, which would clog up 
the pattern. After use, wash them well 
with a brush and water, and let them 
dry gradually; do not apply heat, as 
that is likely to crack the surfiice. 

Makbling on Wood. — Verde An- 
tique . — If the work is new, lay on a coat 
of dark lead oil colour. When dry, 
smooth with glass-paper, and lay on 'a 
coat of black paint. When the ground 
is dry, mix some W'hite-lead with water 
and a little beei‘. Lay this on in large 
streaks. Fill up the spaces left with 
veins of lampblack, finely ground in 
beer, thus covering the wffiole' surface of 
the work. While still wet soften with 
a badger-hair brush, so as to cause the 
veins to run into one another. On the 
darkest parts of tlie work lay dabs of 
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white, careless!}’' applied, to imitate fos- 
sils, and. dab over the light parts of the 
work with the black colour for the same 
purpose. With a thin flat graining 
brush, or a feather, dipped in the white, 
form small veins over the black ; a few 
dark blue -wavy veins may also be put 
on. When dry, glaze with a thin coat 
of raw sienna and Prussian blue, ground 
in spirit of turpentine and mixed in 
copal varnish. A little emerald green 
added here and there heightens the edect. 

Oriental Verde Antique, — Lay on a 
ground of black in oil. Mix white-lead 
in oil, thinned with turpentine for the 
graining colour. Lay this on in broad 
transparent veins of irregular depth of' 
colour, and whilst wet dab it over with 
a piece of wash-leather in different parts ' 
to imitate fossils ; then with a small i 
piece of cork, twisted round on the ! 
work between the finger and thumb, 
produce a number of little spiral figures 
of various sizes and shapes. Cut notches 
on the top of a feather, dip it in the 
white, and pass it over the black ground 
in zigzag and fantastic veins, with occa- 
sional s'harp angles. Let all the work 
get quite dry, and then glaze with green, 
in some parts with Prussian blue, in 
others with raw sienna, leaving some 
portions untouched. When dry, wash 
with beei*, dip a feather into the whiting 
ground, and draw fine veins. To finish, 
give a coat of glaze, made of a little 
Prussian blue and raw' sienna, mixed in 
equal parts of boiled oil and turpentine, 
leaving some of the white veins un- 
glazed. 

Jasper Marble, — ^I^Iix the ground the 
same as for mahogany, w'ith red-lead, Ve- 
netian red, and a little chrome yellow', 
thinned with equal parts of oil and tur- 
pentine ; lake or vermilion may be sub- 
stituted for the Venetian red, if a bril- 
liant tint is desired. Whilst the ground 
is wet dab on some spots of white, soften 
W'ith a softening brush, and other colours 
may be applied in the same manner. 
When dry, put on the veins with a 
camel-hair brush. 

Black and Gold Mai'ble, — Ground, 
deep ivory black. Put on veins of white- 
lead, yellow ochre, and burnt and raw 


sienna, with a camel-hair brush. The 
spaces between the veins must be glazed 
over with a thin coat of grey or w'hite, 
over which pass a few white veins. The 
veins may also be put on with gold leaf. 
Another method is to have a yellow 
ground, streaked with broad ribbons of 
black, in which fine veins are obtained 
by drawing a sharp piece of wood along 
them whilst wet, so as to expose the 
yellow beneath. 

Sienna Marble, — 1. Ground, Oxford 
ochre and white-load. Use burnt and 
raw sienna, white, black, and a little 
lake, for marbling. These colours should 
be laid on as a transparent glaze, and 
marked and softened w'hile wet. The 
colours should be properly softened 
with a badger brush. 2. Ground, raw 
sienna or yellow ochre. When dry, mix 
raw sienna with white-lead, have ready 
also some wdiite paint, put in broad 
transparent tints of white and yellow, 
and while wet blend them together 
with a softener. Mix Venetian red and 
a little black, and jnit in some broad 
veins in the same direction as the patchy 
tints run; for the darker veins take a 
mixture of Venetian red, lake, and black, ^ 
and draw them over the first layer of 
veins with a feather, in fine threads, run- 
ning to a centre, and in transparent veins 
in different directions. Mix some Prussian 
blue and lake, and put in the darkest and 
finest veins over those before laid on. 
Put in a few touches of burnt sienna 
between the fine veins, which are formed 
into small masses. All the colours should 
be ground in spirit of turpentine and 
mixed with sufficient gold size to bind 
them. 

Dove Marble. — Ground, lead colour, 
of which it will be necessary to give two 
or three coats. If the work is new, let 
it dry hard, rub it smooth with fine 
glass-paper after each coat, and do 
not rub the paint off the sharp edges 
of the wood. For the marbling, take 
lead colour, such as used for the ground, 
thin it with tux*pentine, and rub a light 
coat over a small part of the work ; 
and with a w'hitish colour form the small 
specks or fossil remains. Proceed, piece 
by piece, till the whole surface is covered, 
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being careful to paint but a small part 
of the ground at once, so that the colours 
may have sufficient time to blend - to- 
gether while wet, otherwise the work 
will appear harsh. Then with a small 
sash tool, put in faint, broad veins of 
the thin ground colour, and numerous 
very fine veins over the wffiole surfece of 
the work, crossing each other in every 
direction. Then make the colour a little 
lighter, by adding white-lead, and with 
a feather pass over the broad veins in 
the same direction, forming streams of 
threads. With thin white, and wdth a 
camel-hair pencil go partly over the 
same vein with short thick touches, then 
with a fine striping pencil. V/hen the 
work is hard, it should be smoothed with 
very f ne glass-paper before being var- 
nished. The first layer of veins should 
be very fiiint, so as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible; for, as the lighter shades are 
jiut on, the former veins will appear 
sunk from the surface of the work, 
wiiich will give a good efiect where the 
work is exposed to close inspection. 

Blue and Gold Marble. — Ground, a 
light blue ; when dry, take blue with a 
small piece of white-lead and some Prus- 
sian blue, and dab on in patches, leaving 

S ns of the ground to show between. 

together with a softener; next 
put on white veins in every direction, 
leaving large open spaces to be filled up 
with a pale yellow or gold paint. Finish 
with fine white irregular threads. 

Italian Marble. — Ground, a light buff. 
For marbling, mix stiff in boiled oil 
white-lead, Oxford ochre, and a little 
vermilion ; grind burnt sienna very fine 
m boiled oil, and put it into another 
vessel ; mix pure white stiff in oil, and 
keep this also separate. Thin these co- 
lours with turpentine, and have affirush 
for each. Take the buff brush mode- 
rately full of colour, and dab it on in 
patches, varying as much as possible ; 
take another brush and fill in the spaces 
between with sienna. With a softener 
blend the edges together, making them 
as soft as possible. Draw a few thin i 
white veins over the work with a hair 
pencil, run in a few thin lines of sienna, 
and soften. 


Black and White Marble. — Wiiite 
ground, and with dark veins, }>ut on 
with a marbling crayon, and softened 
while the ground is wet. Or, when the 
ground is dry, cover it with a thin coat 
of white-lead, and put the veins in with 
a camel-hair pencil. Blend while wet. 

Granite. — 1. Grey ground, wito 
white and black sj>ots. 2. Venetian 
and white for the ground, with white, 
black, and vermilion s])ots. The spots 
are put on in several ways ; a sponge 
may be charged witii tlie marbling co- 
lour and diibbed on the work, or a 
common brush may be struck against a 
stick held at a little distance from the 
work, so as to throw off blots and spot.'i 
of colour. 

Borphy?'!/. — 1. Ground, pur [tie-brown 
and rose-pink. Grind vermilion and 
white-lead separately in turpentine, and 
add a little gold size to each colour to 
bind it. 3Iore turpentine must be 
added before the colour is applied. 
When the ground is dry, fill a large 
brush with vermilion, squeeze out nearly 
all the colour by scraping the brush 
on the edge of the palette knife ; 
hol^ a rod in the left hand, strike the 
handle of the brush against it, so as 
to throw small red spots on to the work 
till the surface is covered. Make the 
colour lighter by adding white-lead, and 
use as before. Then with clear thin 
white throw on very fine spots, and 
when dry i3ut in a few white veins 
across the work. This marble may be 
imitated in distemper in precisely the 
same manner as in oil. 2, The ground 
is Venetian red, with a little vermilion 
and white. For marbling, add a little 
more white to the ground colour, and 
sprinkle over the first coat. When dry, 
repeat the splashing with a mixture of 
Venetian red and vermilion, and then 
with white in very fine spots. Form 
opaque white veins across the work, and 
transparent threads in various directions. 
This must be done when the work is 
dry and hard, with a sable pencil, and 
the threads drawn with a feather. Imh* 
each separtite colour use a tliireront 
brush. 

— Iconj Baj^cr . — Tiie pro- 
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porties which render ivory so desirable 
thr artists are, the evenness and fineness 
of its grain, its allowing all water colours 
laid on its surfiice to be washed out with 
a soft wet brush, and the facility with 
whien the artist may scrape ofi the 
colour from any particular part, by 
means of tlie point of a knife or other 
convenient instrument, and thus heighten 
the lights in his painting more expedi- 
tiously and efficaciously than can be done 
in any other way. These advantages are 
obtained in the paper made according to 
the following receipt, without any of the 
disadvantages of ivory, such as its limited 
size and changeable colour. Traces made 
on the surface of ivory paper by a hard 
black-lead pencil are much easier effaced 
by india-rubber than from common draw- 
ing paper, which, together with the ex- 
tremely fine lines which its hard and 
even surface is capable of receiving, 
peculiarly adapts it for the reception of 
the most delicate kind of pencil-drawing 
and outlines. The colours laid upon it 
have a greater brilliancy than upon ivory, 
owing to the superior whiteness of the 
ground. Take lb, of clean parchment 
cuttings and put them into a 2-quart 
pan, with nearly as much water as it 
will hold ; boil the mixture gently for 
4 or 5 hours, adding water from time to 
time to supply the place of that driven 
oft' by evaporation ; then carefully strain 
the liquor from the dregs through a 
cloth, and when cold it will form a 
strong jelly, which may be called size 
No. 1. Picturn the dregs of the pre- 
ceding process into the pan, fill it wdth 
W’-ater, and again boil it as before for 
4 or 5 hours; then strain off the liquor, 
and call it size No. 2. Take three sheets 
of drawing paper — outsides will answer 
the purpose perfectly well — wet them 
on both sides with a soft sponge dipped 
in water, and paste them together with 
the size No. 2. While they are still wet 
lay them on a table, and place them 
upon a smooth slab of writing slate 
somewhat smaller than the paper, turn 
up the edges of tlie paper, and paste 
them on the hack of the slate, and then 
allow the paper to dry gradually. Wet 
as before three more sheets of the same 


kind of paper, and paste them on the 
others, one at a tiipe • cut off with a 
knife what projects beyond the edges or 
the slate, and when the whole is per 
fectly dry, wrap a small piece of slate 
in coarse sand-paper, and wdth this 
rubber make the surface of the paper 
quite even and smooth. Then paste on 
au inside sheet, which must be quite 
free from spots or dirt of any kind ; cut 
off the projecting edges as before, and 
when dry rub it with fine glass-paper, 
%vhich will produce a perfectly smooth 
surface. Now take i pint of the size 
No. 1, melt it with a gentle heat, and 
then stir into it 3 table-siTOOonf'uls of 
fine plaster of Paris ; wiien the mixture 
is complete pour it out on the paper, 
and with a soft w'et sponge distribute it 
ns evenly as possible over the surface. 
Then allow the surface to dry slowly, 
and rub it again with fine glass-paper. 
Lastly, take a few spoonfuls of the size 
No. 1, and mi.x it with three-fourths its 
quantity of w’-ater ; unite the two by a 
gentle beat, and when the mass has 
cooled, so as to be in a semi-gelatinous 
state, pour one-third of it on the surface 
of the jiaper, and spread it evenly with 
the sponge; when this has dried pour 
on another portion, and af'ter wards the 
I remainder; wiieii tlie wiiole has again 
become dry, rub it over lightly with 
fine glass-paper, and the process is com- 
jdeted ; it may accordingly be cut awnty 
h'om tlie slab of slate, and is ready for 
use. The quantity of ingredients above 
mentioned is sufficient tor a piece of 
paper 17^ by 15-| in. Plaster of Paris 
gives a perfectly white surface; oxide 
of zinc mixed with plaster of Paris, in 
the proportion of 4 parts of the former 
to 3 of the latter, gives a tint very 
nearly* resembling ivory; preeipitate^i 
carbonate of barytes gives a tint inter- 
mediate betwreen the tw'O. 

Mmiifold Writing Papers , — The white 
paper is only very fine thin writing 
paper. The black is soft paper, pre- 
pared by being smeared with a com- 
position of grease and plumbago or 
lampblack ; this mixture is aliow'ed to 
I’emain on for 12 hours, and the }iaper 
then wiped smooth with a piece of wool 
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or cotton-vaste. Place white paper orer 
black, and write with a blunt point. 

EnamGlhd Paper . — 1 lb. of parch- 
tnenL cuttings, | lb. of isinglass, and 

lb. of gum arabic, in 4 galls, of water, 
are boiled in an iron kettle until the 
solution is reduced to 12 quarts; it is 
then removed from the fire and strained. 
The solution is divided into three parts 
of 4 quarts each ; to the first portion 
3 s added 6 lbs. of white-lead, ground 
fine in water ; to the second portion is 
added 8 lbs. of white-lead, and to the 
third is added 6 lbs. of white-lead. The 
sheets of paper are stretched out upon 
fiat boards and brushed over with a thin 
coat of the first mixture with an ordi- 
nary painter’s brush; the paper is then 
hung up to dry for 24 hours. After 
this the paper is ready to receive a coat 
of the second mixture, and again hung 
up to dry for 24 hours ; the paper is 
then treated in the same way with the 
third mixture, and dried for 24 hours. 
After this it receives a high gloss, which 
is obtained by laying the work with its 
face downwards on a highly-polished 
steel plate, and then passing both with 
great pressure between a pair of power- 
ful rollers. It is to be regretted that 
this enamelled surface is not very 
durable, as it comes off after wetting. 
To prevent this, a solution of some 
resinous substance may be added in the 
last operation. 

Parchmmi Paper. — Dip ordinary un- 
sized paper for 5 or 6 seconds into 
dilute sulphuric acid, and wash with 
extremely weak ammonia. 

Test Papers are prepared by uniformly 
wetting sheets of unsized paper in solu- 
tions of litmus, buckthorn berries, Bra- 
zil wood, or other particular colouring 
matter required. 

Lithographic Transfer Paper, — Make 
strong separate solutions in hot water of 
gum arabic 2 parts, by -weight ; starch, 6 ; 
alum, 1. Mix, and whilst moderately 
hot, give the paper two or three coats 
•with a brush, allowing each coat to dry 
before the next is applied; finish by 
pressing. Another plan is to smear the 
paper with several cold coats of thin 
size, and then use solutions of white 


starch and gamboge water, allowing 
each coat to dry as before. Paper thus 
prepared is written on with litha, trans- 
fer ink, the back wetted, placed on a 
clean stone, and run through the press, 
when a reverse copy is obtained, which 
can be printed fi-om in the usual way. 

Wood Pulp for Paper. — Paper-makers 
at the present moment ai*e surrounded 
with many difficulties, owing to the high 
price of materials and the unremunera- 
tive price of paper. Wood pulp has 
lately had a good deal of attention ; it is 
now about the cheapest thing available, 
but must be worked with great care, or 
it will give a great deal of trouble. It 
requires to be worked in an engine by 
itself, unniixed with other materials ; 
the roll should never under any circum- 
stances be allowed to do anything but 
clear the stuff. Bleach is poison to it, 
and it requires more tinting if for print- 
ing paper than other material ; a good 
dose of ultramarine and roseine making 
it a delicate purple-grey; if used in 
conjunction with straw it entirely de- 
stroys the harsh crackling feel of paper 
made from a large portion of straw ; 
and, lastly, it absorbs hardly any power, 
and will help the turn out more than 
anything else, waste-papers not excepted. 
The greatest trouble to contend with in 
wood pulp is the uncertainty of mois- 
ture ; this is a constant source of annoy- 
ance, and leads to disputes between the 
vendor and consumer. Some pulp in- 
voiced at 50 per cent, moisture will 
often be found to contain 70 per cent., 
or even more. This, of course, upsets 
one’s calculation of the cost of dry stuff 
or yield in paper. Makers of wood pulp 
intended for the open market should, 
therefore, sample their bales, and having 
dried the samples by az'tificiai means, 
carefully ascertain the percentage of 
moisture contained, by deducting net 
weight of dry pulp from gross weight of 
pulp in bale, and invoice their "goods 
faithfully as per sample. Consumers 
must not forget, however, that pul|> 
stored in a damp place will absorb mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, whilst if 
stored lu t* warm dry room the bales 
will lose weight. The invoices would 
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be thus all the more reliable if the | 
vendor stated the percentage of mois- ' 
ture in the pulp at a certain named 
temperature. 

STAiJfiNG Paper, ■ — Yellow, — Paper 
may be stained a beautiful yellow by 
the tincture of turmeric formed by in- 
fusing an ounce or more of the root, 
powdered, in a pint of spirits of wijie. 
This may be made to give any tint of 
yellow, from the lightest straw to the 
full colour, called French yellow, and 
will be equal in brightness to the best 
dyed silks. If yellow be wanted of a 
warmer or redder cast, annatto, or dra- 
gonVblood, must be added. The best 
manner of using these, and the following 
tinctures, is to spread them even on the 
paper, or parchment, by means of a 
broad brush, in the manner of var- 
nishing. 

Crimson, — A very fine crimson stain 
may be given to paper by a tincture of 
Indian lake, which may be made by in- 
fusing the lake some days in spirits of 
wine, and then pouring off the tincture 
from the dregs. It may he stained red 
by red ink. It may also be stained of a 
scarlet hue by the tincture of dragon’s- 
blood in spirits of wine, but this will not 
be bright. 

Green, — Paper or parchment may he 
stained green, by the solution of verdi- 
gris VA \dnegar, or by .the wystals of 
verdigris dissolved in water. 

Orange, — Stain the paper or parch- 
ment first of a full yellow by means of 
the tincture of turmeric ; then brush it 
over with a solution of fixed alkaline 
salt, made by dissolving | oz. of poarl- 
ash, or salts of tartar, in a quart of 
water, and filtering the solution, 

JPurplc. — Paper or parchment may he 
stained purple, by archil, or by the 
tincture of logwood. Brush the work 
several times with the following log- 
wood decoction; — 1 lb. of logwood 
chips, I lb. of Brazil wood, boiled for 
hour in a gallon of water. When i 
dry, give a coat of pearlash solution, 

1 dram to a quart, taking care to lay it 
on evenly. The juice of ripe privet 
berries expres.sed will also give a purple 
dye* 
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Staining Farehment, — Blue. — 1. Dis- 
solve verdigris in vinegar, and brush over 
with the solution hot till it becomes a 
perfect green, then well brush over with 
a solution of pearlash, 2 oz, to the pint, 
until it becomes a good blue. 2. Use the 
blue stain for wood, viz. copper ‘filings 
dissolved in aquafortis ; the material 
must be well brushed over with it, and 
then brushed over with a hot solution 
of pearlash, same strength as above, 
until it assumes a perfectly blue colour. 
3. Boil 1 lb. of indigo, 2 lbs. of wood, 
and 3 oz. of alum in a gallon of water ; 
brush well over until thoroughly stained. 

Bed. — 1. Boil 1 lb. of Brazil wood and 

1 oz. of pearlash in a gallon of water, 
and while hot brush over the work until 
of a pi'oper colour. Dissolve 2 oz. of 
alum in a quart of water, and brush this 
solution over the above before it dries. 
2. Use a cold infusion of archil, and 
brush well over with a pearlash solution, 

2 drams to the quart. 

Incombustible Paper may be made by 

mixing with the pulp a fluid obtained 
by adding to an aqueous solution con- 
taining If oz. of pure tallow soap, just 
enough alum to completely decompose 
the soap. The paper made with this 
requires no size. 

Bleaching Paper. — Paper which has 
been very imperfectly bleached may be 
rendered thoroughly white by pouring 
upon it in succession, as dilute solutions, 
3^ parts alum, 1 part chloride of barium, 
a little free hydrochloric acid, and 
A part calcined chalk — stirring well 
during the operation. The fibres of the 
paper become firmly coated with the 
brilliant white sulphate of barytes which 
is formed. 

Polkn Powder^ or Paper Powder . — 
Boil white paper, or paper cuttings, m 
water for 5 hours. Pour off the water, 
pound the pulp in a Wedgwood mortar, 
and pass through a fine sieve. This 
powder is employed by the bird stuii’ers 
to dust over the legs of some birds, and 
the bills of others, to give them a pow- 
dery appearance ; also to communicate 
the downy bloom to rough-coated arti- 
ficial fruit, and other purposes of a simi- 
lar natm*e ; it makes excellent pounce. 
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Papier-Mache.— Two Biodes of 
making articles of papier-muclie ax'e 
adopted either, by gluing or pasting 
different thicknesses of paper together*, 
or by mixing the substance of the paper 
into a pulp, and pressing it into moulds. 
1. The first mode is adopted principally 
for those articles, such as trays, in which 
a tolerably plain and fiat surface is to 
be produced* Common millboard, such 
as forms the cover’s of books, may give 
some idea of this sort of manufacture. 
Sheets of strong paper are glued to- 
gether, and then so powerfully pressed 
that the different strata of paper become 
as one. Slight curvatures may be given 
to such pasteboard when damp, by the 
use of presses and moulds. Articles 
such as snuff-boxes are made by gluing 
pieces of paper cut to the size of the 
top, bottom, and sides, one on another, 
round a frame or mould, which is after- 
wards removed, 

Polish . — Articles made of pasteboard 
have a fine black polish imparted to 
them in the following manner ; — ^After 
being done over with a mixture of size 
and '’lampblack, they receive a coating 
of a peculiar varnish. Turpentine is 
boiled down until it becomes black; 
and three times as much amber in 
fine powder is sprinkled upon it, with 
the addition of s])irit or oil of tur- 
pentine. When the amber is melted, 
some sareocolla and more spirit of tur- 
pentine are added, and the whole well 
stirred. After being strained, this 
varnish is mixed with ivory-black and 
Applied in a hot room, on the papier- 
maclie articles, which are then placed 
in a heated oven. Two or three coat- 
ings of- the black varnish will produce 
a durable and glossy surfiice, impervious 
to water. 2. Papier-mache, properly 
so called, is that which is pressed into 
moulds in the state of a pulp. This 
pulp is generally made of cuttings of 
coarse paper boiled in water, and beaten 
in a mortar till they assume the con- 
sistence of a paste, which is boiled in a 
solution of gum arable or of size, to 
give it tenacity. The moulds are carved 
in the usual way, and oiled, and a pulp 
poured into them ; a countei’-mould 


being employed to make fhe cu.st no- 
thing more than a crust or shell, as in 
plaster casts. In some inaiiuiactones, 
instead of using cuttings of made paper, 
the pulp employed by the paper-maker 
is, after some further treatment, poured 
into the moulds to produce papier- 
mache ornaments. 

Uses of Pajpicr-mdcM . — It has now, 
in some cases, superseded the carved 
and composition ornaments emjdoyed to 
decorate picture and glass frames ; but 
it is in the ceilings and walls of ntoms 
and the interiors of public buildings 
that papier-mdche is found most %a5i li- 
able. Plaster and composition ornaments 
are ponderous; carved ornaments are 
costly; but those of papier-mache are 
light and of moderate price. iii 

relief are also occasionally made of 
papier-mache. Paper roofs have ltt?cii 
occasionally used. Sheets of stout paper 
are dipped in a mixture of tar aiul 
pitch, dried, nailed on in the manner 
of slates, and then tarred again; this 
roof is waterproof, but unfortunately 
very combustible. 

Paper Casts from tJie Antique.^ -This 
method of obtaining facsimiles of sculp- 
ture in basso-relievo is very easy. Stiif', 
unsized, common white paper is best 
adapted for the purpose. It should bo 
well damped ; and, when applied to 
sculpture still retaining its tolour* not 
to injure the latter, care should be 
taken that the side of the paper placed 
on the figures be dry — that is, not the 
side which has been sponged. The paper, 
when applied to the sculpture, .should 
be evenly patted with a najdfin folded 
rather stiflly; and, if any part of the 
figures or hieroglyphics be in intaglio 
or elaborately worked, it is better to 
press the paper over that part with the 
finger. Five minutes is quite suilicient 
time, to make a cast of this descriptitui ; 
when taken off the wall, it should be 
laid on the ground or sand to dry. 

Composition' Orn.iments for Tic- 
TtJRB Frames. — Mivlmj. ■— The prin- 
cipal ingredients are glue, waiter, linseed 
oil, rosin, and whiting, -which are com- 
bined in such proportions as to make a 
mixture soft enough for %vorking, while, 
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al tiio .same lime, it should he so toii^ 
not to crack, and should harden in a 
few liours if the ornament he thin, or in 
a day or two if it he more massive. The 
state in which it is used hy the orna- 
mont maker is that, of a stiff doun-h; and 
t lie making of it resembles the process by 
which the baker makes his dough, 

]u’t>por amount of glue is steeped in water, 
which is heated to dissolve the glue; 
while the oil and rosin are melted" in a 
scj'urate vessel, and then poured into th® 
vessel containing the melted glue, /fhe 
whiting is pounded, and placed in a tu^ 
or pan — being previously warmed if the 
weather be damp and cold — and the 
hot melted glue, oil, and rosin is 
poured upon the whiting, and then well 
mixed up with it, and kneaded, rolled, 
and beat, ixntil it becomes a smooth, 
tough, elastic kind of dough or putty. 
It may then either he used at once, or 
may be laid aside for future use; but, 
whenever it is used, it must be warmed, 
either before a fife or by admitting steam 
to act upon it, because, when cold, it is 
too hard and stiff for use. 

Mouiding , — The manner of using this 
composition is to press it into moulds; 
the prepai’ation of which is the most 
important part of the business : it is gene- 
rally done by men who are not en- 
gaged in making the ornaments them- 
selves. The moulds arc usually made 
of bo.\'\vood, which, by its smoothness of 
grain, admits very fine figures to he cut 
in it, and is very durable. The mould 
carver has to proceed with his xvork in 
ail opposite way to the ordinary carver ; 
for he must make depressions or hollows 
instead of raised projections, and pro- 
jections instead of holloivs. The mould 
carver makes his mould look, in every 
part, directly the reverse of what he 
wishes the ornament to appear. 

Carved Moulds . — ^The block of wmod 
being planed and smoothed, the carver 
draws on its surface a representation of 
the object wifich he wishes to carve, and 
tlien proceeds to work out the minute 
details. The tools used in, this carving 
are exceedingly fine and sharp, some of 
them not exceeding one-tiventieth of an 
inch in width, these are, as in com- 


mon carving, mostly- gouges, with va- 
rious degrees of curvature, the s^rp- 
ening of them is a matter of great nicety, 
and in some cases reqliires files made of 
very fine wire. The block of boxwood 
is moistened with oil during t% processS 
of cutting, in order to facilitate the p*o- 
gress of the tool. The cuts are, in the 
first instance, made perpendicularly from 
the surface of the wmod, and afterwards 
varied into the necessary directions to 
produce the pattern. In o/ter to know 
how to vary the depth of different parts 
of the mould, the carver must either be 
guided by the accuracy of his eye and 
the correctness of his taste, or he must 
have another mould of the same pattern 
before him. 

Cast MouMs . — Sometimes moulds are 
made by casting, the material being brass, 
copper, pewter, lead, or sulphur, A 
model, representing the object wiiich it 
is desired to produce, is made of com- 
position or plaster, and is placed on a flat 
stone, and surrounded by a raised border 
or. edging, so that it lies in a cell or 
trough. The model is then oiled, and 
the melted metal or sulphur is poured 
on it, so as to entirely cover it. When 
cold, the raised border is broken aw^ay, 
the mould taken up, and the model re- 
moved from within it. It is then im- 
bedded in a wmoden case to preserve it 
from injury, and to fit it for the better 
reception of the composition. Some- 
times brass moulds are made in this w'ay, 
and afterwards chased ; that is, the 
minuter details of ornament are cut, or 
rather scratched, by very fine tool.s. 
When the mould, whether of wood, 
metal, or sulphur, is to be employed to 
cast ornaments, it is brushed oi-er with 
oil, to jj^revent the adhesion of the com- 
position. A piece of composition, large, 
enough for the intended purpose, is then 
taken up in a warm soft state, and 
pressed into the mould by the hand. A 
wet board is laid upon the surface of 
the composition, and the whole is put 
into a powerful' screw-press, by which 
the composition is pressed into every part 
of the mould, however deep and minute 
it may be The same, pressure makes 
the upper sui’face .of the composition 
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adhere to the wetted board, so that, 
when it is taken out of the press, the 
mould may be pulled off the ornament, 
leaving the latter adhering to the board. 
When the cast has become a little hard- 
ened, it is cut, or rather sliced off, with 
a broad knife, to the required thickness. 

Fixing. — ^Th© composition ornament, 
thus made, is exceedingly pliant and 
supple, and may be bent into almost any 
form without lireaking or injuring it: 
it is this property which makes these 
ornaments so convenient ; as they may 
be applied to the round, the flat, or the 
hollow parts of a frame, with almost 
equal ease. They are fixed on either with 
glue, or, if quite soft and warm, with 
hot water, which, by softening the glue 
contained in the composition, produces a 
sufficiently strong cement; and, in a 
short time, they become sufficiently firm 
and hard to be handled without injury, 
la modern frames which are intended 
to imitate antique carved frames, the 
manner of laying on the various pieces 
of ornament requires much care in the 
workman. If an antique frame, or a 
drawing from it, is given to the orna- 
ment maker to imitate, he must have 
moulds carved of all the various parts, 
so that, when united on the frame, the 
assemblage of composition casts may 
present a facsimile of the frame. If he 
wishes to produce a frame which shall 
possess a general resemblance to old 
patterns, but without tying himself 
down to any individual pattern, he has 
to depend on his taste and judgment, 
both in the cutting of moulds and in 
the disposition of the various pieces of 
ornament on a frame. This composi- 
tion, being a compact substance, is heavy. 
In this point carved ornaments ohave a 
great superiority over composition ; in- 
deed, the heaviness of the latter was one 
reason which led to the adoption of 
papier-mdche ornaments. When papier- 
mdchd ornaments are used, they are cast 
in moulds, resembling those just de- 
scribed. The paper is in the state of a 
pulp; but there is this difference be- 
tween the two kinds of ornaments. The 
pulp is pressed between two moulds, so 
that the thickness of the ornaments is 


seldom more than about a quarter of an 
inch at any part ; thus the ornament is 
of less weight, and there is a saving of 
material. 

To Make a Thermometer.— 
Take a fine glass tube blown into a bulb 
at one end. The bulb is heated, the air 
expands; it is then placed under mei'- 
cury, which rushes in as the tube cools, 
and takes the place of the air which was 
driven out by the heat, it is then ma- 
naged so that the mercury should be at 
a convenient spot at the common tem- 
perature. Apply heat to the mercury 
until the column rises quite to the top 
, of the tube ; then seal it by applying 
heat, the mercury on cooling leaves a 
vacuum, which is essential to the per- 
fection of the instrument. The great 
point is to graduate it. The freexing- 
point of waiter or the melting-point of 
ice is always constant ; the boiling-point 
of water is also constant. The baro- 
metric pressure being constant, dis- 
tilled water is made to boil, and the 
thermometer surrounded with the steam 
produced ; the point to which the mer- 
cury rises is marked off with a file, and 
the freezing-point of water is also 
marked. It only remains to divide the 
interval into degrees, which is arbitrary. 
In England Fahrenheit is used, the space 
between freezing and boiling being di- 
vided into 180, 32 being the freezing, 
and 212 the boiling-point. Zero is 32® 
below freezing point. In the Centi- 
grade the interval is divided into 100. 
Zero is the freezing-point, and 100® the 
boiling-point. In Reaumur's scale the 
interval is divided into 80. Zero is 
' again the freezi»g-point, whilst 80® is 
the boiling-point. To change Centi- 
grade into Fahrenheit, multiply by 0, 
divide by 5, and add 32. To cliaage 
Fahrenheit into Centigrade, subtract 32, 
multiply by 5, and divide by 0. To 
convert tbe degrees of Reaumur into 
Fahrenheit, multiply those of Reaumur 
by 9, divide by 4, and add 32 ; the simi 
will be the degrees on the scale of Fah- 
renheit. Spirit thermometers are the 
best where great cold is required, inas- 
much as they are difficult to freeze. 
Mercury is best for high temperatures. 
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Acetate of Coppek, 233. 

• oi load, 235. 

Acetic acid, 235. 

AcGto*Eiitrate batb, 2S3, 

Acid-proof cement, 22. 

, tannic, 326. 

AiJoihj; liquor, 40. 

Alabaster, cleaning, 27 
Alcohol barrels, 16. 
jVlkali testing, 374. 

Albumen, 284. 

iodized, 283. 

Albmnc-nized paper, 255. 

Alloy for bells of clocks, 12. 

cymbals and, gongs, 12, 

Journal bo.^es, 12. . 

tam-tams, 12. 

AlIoy.s 9-14, 

— — fusible, 12. 

Almond soap, 334. 

Aluminium bronze, 1 3. 

Alum white, pignient, 93. 
Amalgamating salt, 244. 

gilding by, 307. 

Amalgam, gilding copper by, 311. 

— -gold, 238, 307. 

Amber, to dye silk, 32. 

to dye woollen, 35. 

to mend, 14. 

to work, 14. 

varnish, 67. 

Ammonia, 238. 

Aniline colours, 33. 

Animal fats, 373. 

Annealing glass, 57. 

steel, 338. 

Anodes, 246. 

Antimonial soap, 385. 

Antimony deposits, 221. 

Anti-friction grease, 333. 

metal, Belgian, 334. 

Anti-rust varnish, 359. 

Apparatus, impervious cement for, 24. 
Aquafortis, 13. 

Aqua regia, 14. 

Aquariums, cement for, 22. 
Architectural cement, 25. 
,.A.rgentometcr, 250. 

Armenian or Jeweller’s cement, 22. 
Arsenic, flux for, 349. 

Artificial gold, 11. 

grindstone, 403. 

- — gums, 340. ♦ 

— — ivory, '371 

light, photography by, 287. 

» mother-of-pearl buttons, 339. 


Ashes, treatment of electro waste 223. 

Ash, soda, 3741 
Ash vat, 38. , 

Asphalte varnish, 66. 

Attrition metal; Babbitt’s, 9. 

Autogenous soldering, 367. 

Awnings, waterproofing, 368. 

Axles, lubricating composition for, 334. 
Azure blue, 96. 

Babbitt’s Attkition Metal, 9. 

Background in photography, 290. 

Backing positives, varnish for, 72. 

Balsam of sulphur, 52. 

Band-saws, brazing and resetting, 366. 

Bark decoction, tanning by, 322. 

Barometer scales, silvering for, 318. 

Baths and silver solutions, reducing old, 299, 
Baths for magic-lantern slides, 288. 
Bedsteads, red stain for, 418. 

Beech, to stain mahogany colour, 417. 

Beef tallow, 373. 

Bell metal, 12. 

Bells of clocks, alloy for, 12. 

Belts, driving, 328. 

Bending glass tubes, 60. 

Benzine, 243. 

Best Britannia, for handles, 11. 

for lamps, pillars, and spouts, 11, 

for spoons, 11. 

for spouts, 11, 

Best red brass, 10. 

Bicarbonate of potash, 239. 

Bichloride of platinum, 240. 

Bird-skins, preservative for, 333. 

Bird’s-eye maple, graining, 422. 

carriage, graining, 83. 

ground, 419. 

Birds, to akin and stuff, 330. 

Bishiilphide of carbon, 246. 

Bisulphite of soda, 245. 

Bitartrate of potash, 239. 

Black brasswork for instruments, 19, 

bronze for brass, 19. 

— — cotton, to dye, 36. 

enamels, 48. 

— • — flux, 349. 

Geneva, to dye woollen, 34. 

- — house painting, 105, 109. 

Japan, 67. 

- — Jet, to dye woollen, 33. 

- — ivory, 97. 

leather varnish, 69. 

- — liqiuor, 40. 

marble on wood, 425. 

pigments, 97, 
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iUadc pigment, blue, 93. 

reviver, 16. 

— solder, 366. 

stain for wood, 4 IS. 

— — to dye silk, 30. 
jSkcking for harness, 323. 

liquid, 16. 

paste, 16. 

Blanciied copper, 10. 

Biiiekboard, black for, 409. 

Bleac.hing-bouse, arrangement of, was, 354. 
Bleaching ivory, 15, 370. 

— — palm-oil, 372. 

paper, 14, 429. 

powder, 15. 

prints, and printed books, 15. 

silk, 14. 

— sponge, 16. 

wax, 312, 354. 

wool, 14. 

Blister removing from veneer, 412. 
lilisters in photography, 230. 

Blue, a7Aire, 96. 

Blue*black, 16. 

ink, 3-13. 

pigment, 08. 

calx, 52. 

cobalt, 97. 

- — i- enamels, 48. 

— — liouse paint, 105, 

ink, 345. 

lake, pigment, 92. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

— — silk, 31. 

woollen, 34. 

pictures, 291. 

- — pigments, 96. 

Prussian, 97. 

— — royal, to dye silk, 31. 

woollen, 34. 

Saxon, 97. 

soluble, 16. 

royal, 38. 

vat, 39. 

woollen spirit, 40, 

B-V.ler incrustation, 16. 

Boiling soap, 377. 

Bone fat, 373. 

puliahing, 89. 

Bones, glue Irom, 341. 

Bookbinders' paste, 41, 

— varnish, 71. 

Bookbinding, 394-401. 

without tools, 398. 

Book-edges, burnishing, 409, 

marbling, 399—101, 

Books, gilding and finishing, 309. 

Boot and shoe making, 329. 

Boot-top liquid, 32S. 

Boots, varnish for, 228. 

Botany Bay wood, to imitate, 418. 

Bottle corks, cement for, 22. 

Bougies, parlour, 359. 

transparent, 358. 

Bouquet soap, 384, 

Brass articles, to bronze, -la. 

— — bath, arrangement of, 186. ' 

" correcting, 185. 

for steel, iron, and fin, 185, 


Brass, bath for zinc, 185. 

solutions for, 184. 

— — brightening and colouring, 13. 

common, fur castings, 1C. 

deposits, 183. 

colour of, 1S5. 

for turning, 10. 

hard, for casting, 10. 

lacquer for, 75. 

melting, 10. 

plating, 186. 

polishing, 402. 

red, 10. 

rolled, 10. 

silvering, 317. 

solder for, 366. 

solder for iron, 366. 

to clean, 28. 

to prepare for lacquering, 74. 

to tin, 336. 

— ; — wires, tinning, 337. 

yellow, 10. 

Brass-work for instruments, black, 

re-iacquering, 74. 

Brassing lead or pewter, 186. 
Brazil-wood lake, pigment, 92. 
Brazing saws, 366. 

Bremen green, 94. 

Brightening and colouring brass, 16. 

tarnished jewellery, 319. 

Britannia metal, 10. 

for casting, 10. 

- — for registers, 10. 

for spinning, 10. 

hardening for, 10. 

silver plating, 214. 

Britannia ware, solder for, 364. 
Bronze, antique, 235. 

black, 235. 

for brass, black, 19. 

for cutting inritrumonts, 1?, 

for medals, 17. 

for ornaments, 1 7. 

for statuary, 17. 

gold, 51. 

green, 19, « 

liquid, 17. 

metal, 11. 

powders, 17 

silver, 18. 

Bronzing copper utensils, 19. 

electrotj’-pes, 20 . 

gas fittings, is. 

■ gold powder for, 18. 

— — gold size, 306. 

inlaid wmrk, 418. 

iron, 19. 

— - paper, 18. 

piaster, 18. 

small brass articles, IS. 

wood, 18. 

Brown, cinnamon, to dye woollen, 34 

dark, to dyo woollen, 34. 

cotton, to dye, 36, 

enamel, 49. 

- — French, t'j dye •'.voolleu, 34. 
hard spirit varnish, 70. 

house paint, 105. 

— olive, to dye woollen, 34. 
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■Brown, stain for wood, 418. 

• to dye cotton, 36. 

to dye cotton madder, 33. 

Pii-O'ftTiing gun barrels, 31. 

Brunswick black, 67. 

■ green, 94. 

Brusbes, hair for, 411. 

varnisb, 73. 

Buff-colour bouse paint, 3 OS. 

Buff leather, cleaning, 329. 

— to dye cotton, 38. 

silk, 32. 

W'-oollen, 35. 

Bullet metal, 13. 

Bullocks’ horns, polishing, 407. 

Burning lead, 361. 

Burnish gold, 49. 

Burnishing, 216, 407-409. 

Burnishers, 407. 

Burnished gilding, 298. 

on glass, 3U0. 

gilt frames, 304. 

Caiunet POETUAirS, 295. 

• varnish, 64. 

work, polish for, S7. 

Calculating length of camera, 28S. 

Calf-skins, to tan, 322. 

Calx, blue, 52. 

Camera, copying, 2S7. 

solai*, 288. 

stereoscopic views, 2S7. 

■ twin lens, 2S6. 

Cameos, to carve, 21. 

Camphor savonette, 386. 

Candles, 350. 

Cauls, veneering, 411. 

Carbon prints, colouring, 279. 

oil-colours, 2S0. 

— retouching, 280, 

water-colours on, 2S0, 

Cardboard, transferring photographs to, 277. 
Cardwork, to varnish, 68. 

Carminated laJce, 92. 

Carmine, 91. 

Carriage graining, S3, 

bird’s-eye maple, 83. 

curled maple, 84. 

pollard oak, 83, 

Carriage japan, 79, 83. 

— painting, 79. 

colouring, SO. 

green colours, 82. 

— — ironwork, 80. 

lake colours, S2. 

priming, SO. 

rough-stuffing, SO. 

rubbing down, SO. 

second coat, 80. 

to prepare raw oil for, 81. 

varnishing and striping, SO. 

yellow colours, SI. 

Carriages, repainting, 82, 

Carriage varnish, 64, 65. 

Carved cabinet work, polish for, 87. 

Carving, pobshing wood, 85. # 

Cart coverings, waterproofing, 368. 

Casing books, 396. 

Casting, Biitauuia metal for, 10. 


Casting, softening, 26, 

Cast iron, cleaning, 176. 

silvering, 319. 

— —softening, 26. 

soldering to brass, 366. 

Casts, paper, 430. 

Cast steel, tempering, 26. 

Catgut, to make, 21. 

Caustic, lunar, 239. 

-—soda, 374. 

Cement, acid proof, 22. 

aquariums, 22. 

architectural, 25, 

Armenian, 22. 

— bottle corfe, 22, 

— builders’ waterproof mastic, 123. 

'Chinese, 24. : 

cracks in wood, 24 . 

cutlers’, 22. 

elastic, 23. 

engineers'; 25. 

■ for iron pots and pans, 25. 

Indianite, 23. 

• iron, 25.^ 

for ivory or mother-of-peaii, 23. 

■ for jet, 23. 

jewellers’, 22, 

for joining metals, glass, 24. 

• for joints, 25. 

for leather, 24, 

Ijondon, 25, 

for marble, 24, 3S9. 

— — for meerschaum, 23. 

for mounting photographs, 23. 

— plumbers’, 23. 

■ turners’, 23. 

- — for water-tight wood vessels, 24. 
Cements, 22-25. 

how to use, 22. 

Chairs, red stain for, 418 
Chalks, 348, 

Chamois leather, 325. 

to dye silk, 32. 

Cheap bronze, 17. 

india-rubber cement, 23. 

Chemical cement, 25. 

soldering, 365. 

Chinese cement, 24. 

- — lacquer-work, 75. 

silver, 13. 

— white, 94. 

Chisels, tempering, 26. 

Chloride of gold, 240. 

of lime, 15. 

opalqiiype, by coUodio, 294. 

— ' of silver, 240. 

of silver from washing of prints, 232. 

of zinc, 241, 

Chocolate-colour house paint, los. 
Choosing gums and spirits, 73, 

Chrome green, 95. 

■ yellow, 95. 

Cinnamon brown, to dye silk, 30. 
Cinnamon soap, 385. 

Claret, to dye cotton, 36. 

to dye silk, 31, 

to dye woollen, 34. 

Clarifying oU for varnish, C2, 

- — tallow, 353. 
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Clays, sllicious and argillaceous, 44. 

Cleaning akbaster, 21, 

buff leather, 329. 

copper, I'J'O. 

in old aquafortis, 1?L 

in aquafortis and soot, 171. 

by fire or alkalies, 170. 

|)lates, 349. 

galvanized vessels, 335. 

gilt frames, 304. 

glass, 59. 

harness, 328. 

and polishing mahogany, 87. 

marble, 392. 

oil paint-brushes, 100. 

the hands, 27. 

tin ware, 338. 

— — pictures, 27. 

the speculum, 317. 

steel articles, 28. 

varnished negatives, 291. 

Clearcole, 108. 

Clock-dials, silvering, 319. 

Cloth, waterproofing, 368, 369. 

Coachmaker's varnish, 64. 

black, 66. 

Cobalt blue, 53, 97, 

Cochineal lake, pigment, 92. 

Cock metal, 12. 

Cocoanut oil soap, 381. 

Cold tinning, 337. 

CoUodio-albumen process, 232. 

*■ — developing, 284. 

Collodio-chloride, opalotype by, 294, 

Collodion process, 250. 

• dry, 281. 

Coloured drawings, varnish for, 68. 

■- — inks, 345. 

Colouring carbon prints, 279. 

■ marble, 391. 

soaps, 383. 

Colourless varnish, 71. 

Colours, cake, 98. 

— — for working drawings, 6. 

■ glass, 64. 

harmony of, 103. 

marbling paper, 309. 

pigments, 89. 

under glaze, 46. 

vats for various, 38. 

— -vehicle for, 115. 

Common brass, 10. 

— — glue, 341. 

varnish, 66, 71. 

Composite candles, 358. ^ 

Composition for moulding picture frames, 304. 

ornaments, 430. 

Concretes, 123. 

Copal polish 87. 

■ spirit varnish, 72, 

varnish, 64, 65. 

Copper bars for sheets, to gild, 306, 

— — black enamel, 48. 

blanched, 10. 

gilding, by amalgam, 31 1. 

cleansing, 170. 

coloured bronze, 17. 

— — deposits, 181, 

by battery, 181. 


Copper deposits by dipping, I8l. 

iron or steel, bath for, 182. 

to copper silver, 183. 

tin, cast iron, or zinc, 182, 

ingots, to silver, 336. 

— — plate, 169. 

cleaning, 349. 

printing inks, 348. 

transfer ink, 348. 

salts, extraction of, 222. 

— — . powder for silvering, 318. 

soft, soldering, 365. 

— — solder for, 366. 

— — to clean, 28. 

to tin, 336. 

utensils, to bronze, 19. 

Copying camera, 287. 

ink, 343. 

— — machine, substitute for, 344. 

Copperas, green, 245. 

Cornelian red enamel, 49. 

Cornish flux, 349. 

Cotton, dying, 36-38. 

to waterproof, 368. 

1 spirits, 40. ^ « 

Cracked or scaling painting, to preserve, 113. 
Crayons, method of making, 28, 29. 

[ for drawing on glass, 30. 

i Cream-colour house paint, 108. 

I to dye silk, 32. 

Cream of tartar, 239. 

Cream soap, 386. 

Crimson marldng ink, 316. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

silk, 33. 

woollen, 36. 

vat, 39. 

spirit, 39. 

woollen spirit, 40. 

Crocus, 404. 

Crown glass, 54. 

Crude flux, 350. 

Crystallized tin-plate, 337. 

Curled maple carriage graining, 34. 

Curved glass, silvering, 315. 

Cutler’s cement, 22. 

Cutlery burnishing, 409. 

Cutting glass, 57. 

pebbles, 405. 

pencils, 1. 

books, 394, 395. 

Cyanide of calcium, 241. 

copper, 241. 

gold, 241. 

potassium, 242. 

potassium, ordinary, 242, 

-silver, 241. 

zinc, 243. 

Cyanotype process, 291. 

Cymbals and gongs, alloy for, 12. 

Pammau YaPvNISH, 72. 

Damp walls, remedy for, 117. 

Park spots in photographs, 281 . 

Parkeners for wood staining, 414. 

Pefective ivfiry, 371. 

Peposits, platinum, 219. 

on silver, 215. 

Derbyshire white, 93. 
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Desilvering, 319. 

Dense negatives, to produce, 293. 

Developer, varieties of iron, 294. 

Developing batli for magic-lantern slides, 288. 

, coUodio-albumen process, 284. 

, tannin process, 285. 

Development of magic picture, 291. 
Diaphanie, varnish for, 69. 

Dips, 356. 

Dissolved gold, gilding with, SOT. 

Dissolving gold, 307, 

Distemper for photographic backgrounds, 115. 
Distemper, pollard oak, in, 423. 

Dove marble on wood, 425. 

Drah-colour house paint, 103. 

Drab, to dye cotton, 37. 

silk, 32. 

woollen, 35. 

Draughtsmen, receipts for, 1-S. 

Drawing board, l, 2. 

instruments, 2. 

— — paper, 1. 

Drawing on stone, 152. 

on glass, 58. 

— crayons for, 30. 

Drayton’s process, silvering glass, 315. 

Driers, 105. 

Drilling glass, 59. 

Drop-lake, pigment, 91. 

Dry collodion process, 2S1, 

Dry process, opalotypes by, 294. 

Drying oils, 114. 

— oil, resinous, 115. 

photographs, 280, 

Dyeing, black liquor for, 40, 

^ cotton, 36. 

ivory, 370. 

leather, 325. 

— — silk, 30. 

wood for veneers, 412. 

woollens, 33. 

Dynamite, 143. 


Earthewaee Body yok Pottery, 43. 
Ebonite, 360. 

Ebony stain, 418. 

Edges of paper, gilding, 310. 

, Effluvia from tallow-pans, 351. 

Elaidic acid, 374. 

Elastic glue, 41. 

— — cement, 23. 

Electric cement, 25. 

Electro-chromic rings, coloured, 221. 

deposits, platinum, 219. 

metallurgy, 170. 

i — — aquafortis for bright lustre, 172. 

! bright lustre for small articles, 175. 

r compound acids, dead lustre, 173, 

dipping in compound acids, 172. 

dipping in nitrate of hinoxide of mer- 
cury, 173. 

lathe for scratchbrush, 175. 

scratchbrushing, 174. 

■ — w'hiteniug bath, 172. 

Electro-plating, silver, 211. 

to prevent silver tmming jflllow’, 214. 

tinning, 186. 

Electrotypes, to bronze, 20. 

Emerald green, 95. 
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Emery, fastening on leather, 329. 

Enamelled paper, 428. 

Enamelling slate, 393. 

Enamels for glass, 56. 

- — for porcelain, 48. 

for porcelain painting, 48. 

Engineers’ cements, 25. . 

Engravers’ lamp, 146. 

shade, 165. 

Engraving, aqua-tint, 164. 

copper-plate, 168, 169. 

Hammerton’s brush process, 164, 

negative process, 165. 

positive process, 166. 

— - resin-ground, 164, 

on silver or gold, 169. 

— — on steel, 152. 

steel cylinders, 154. 

on stone, 152. 

■t — on wood, 146. 

chisels for, 148. 

Engravings, mounting, 8. 

to clean, 28. 

— to transfer on glass, 57. 

Enlargement of negatives, 286, 

Enlarging woodcuts, 411. 

Essence, shaving, 386. 

Etching, 154-168. 

aquafortis, 156. 

aqua-tinta, engraving, 162. 

dry-point, 159. 

glass, 168. 

in, for printing on stone, 152. 

—— on cast iron, 168. 

on steel, 167, 168, 

-r — re, 160. 

— stippling, 167. 

— - process, avoiding stopping-out, 160. 

test for spirits, 162. 

• touching stuff, 163. 

transferring, 157. 

varnishes, 71, 155. 

Exposure under the negative, 274. 

Extract of indigo, 40. 

Failures in Gollodio- albumen Process, 234 
Fat lute, 359. 

■ oil gold size, 305. 

Fats, 373. 

I’awn-colour house paint, 108. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

sillc, 32. 

woollen, 35. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium, 242, 

Files, renovating, 25. 

softening, 26. ■ 

Film splitting, preventing, 284, 

Filter, cheap, 40. 

• Finishing books, 397. 

Fire-balloona, 138. 

lute, 359. 

showers o1^ 139. 

— — coloured, 139, 140. " 

F’irework making, 123-140, 

Fireworks, brilliant fire, 133. 

— blue stars, 129. 

Catherine wheels, 139. 

Chertier’s copper, 129. 

1 Chinese fire, 132. , 
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Fireworks, coloured lights, 135. 

— ^coloured stars, 12S, 

crackers, 139, 144. 

crimson stars, 129. 

— — drawing-room, 137. 

golden stars, 129. 

golden rain, 130. 

green lights, 135. 

green stars, 129. 

Japanese matches, 137, 

lances, 133, 134. 

lightening paper, 137. 

■ — — nitrate of strontia, 129. 

portfires, 130. 

pnrple lights, 135. 

quickmatch, 131, 138. 

red lights, 135. 

rockets, 124-127. 

roman candles, 130. 

rose-coloured stai's, 129. 

silver rain, 130. 

squibs, 138. 

tailed stars, 123. 

toucbpaper, 131. 

tourbillons, 135. 

— violet stars, 129. 

white lights, 135. 

— — white stars, 129. 

yellow lights, 135. 

yellow stars, 129. 

Fireproof cement, 24. 

Fireproofing shingle roofs, 117, 

Fishing lines, waterproofing, 309. 

Fish oil, 373. 

Fixing magic-lantern prints, 2SS. 
Flailing, 108, 

Flexible ivory, 371. 

Flint glass, 53. 

Flock gold size, 306. 

Floor-cloth, manufacture of, 369. 

Fluxes, 349. 

Flux, for arsenical compounds, 350. 

enamel, 48. 

gold, 47. 

Flowers of Erin soap, 385. 

Frames, burnished gilt, 304. 

7-— cleaning gilt, 304. 

— ornaments for, 430. 

regilding, 304. 

Freezing, 362. 

mixtures, 363. 

French brown, to dye silk, 31. 

grey, house paint, 108. 

polish, 86. 

— polish reviver, 86. * 

polishing, 84. 

stopping for, 85. 

Fresco painting, 109. 

Fretwork, polishing and varnishing, 84. 
Friction polish for iron, 402. 

Frosted silver, 319. 

Frosting glass, 69. 

Fulminates, 143. 

mercury, 143. 

— silver, 144. 

gold, 144. 

platinum, 144. 

Furniture cream, 8.6, 87. 


Furniture, oil for darkening, 87. 

paste,86. , ■ 

polish, 87. 

reviver, 87. 

to varaisb, 69. 

varnishes, 69. 

Furs and skins, dressing, 326. 

reviving, 321. 

Fusible alloy, 12. 

metal, 12. 

Gas Balloons, Vaunisii for, 7.% 
•——■fittings, to bronze, IS. 

Galvanic batteries, Bunsen’s, ITjj. 

— — Callaud’s, 181. 

charge of the, 179. 

Daniell’s, 177. 

Grenet’s, ISO. 

Grove’s, ISO. 

keeping in order, 179. 

Marie-Davy, 180. 

metallic deposits, 181. 

— porous cells, 181. 

Smee’s, 180. 

Watt’s, ISl. 

Galvanic etching, 233. 

Galvanizing.lron, 335. 

Galvanoplasm, 223. 

acid baths, 225. 

adhesive deposits, 226, 

— amalgamating salt, 225. 

apparatus for amateurs, 224. 

baths. 223, 233. 

batteries, 225. 

dead-lustre gilding, 226. 

deposits without adhesion, 226. 

filling with brass soldei*, 232. 

finishing up the articles, 232. 

high relief, gutta-percha moulds, *231. 

imitation mosaic work, 234, 

large apparatus, 224. 

metallization by wet way, 228. 

metallization of (ceramic articles, 227. 

moulds and mouldings, 227, 232. 

rendering baths impervious, 234. 

non-metallic substances, 227. 

operations with gold or silver, 232. 

phosphorous in bisulpliide of carbun, 226. 

plumbago, 227. 

porous cells, 225. 

separate batteries, 224. 

— — thick deposits, 223. 

imdercut patterns, deposits on, 231, 

Gelatine, 243, 342. 

solution in tannin proeuss, 235. 

GcUart’ s green, 95. 

German silver, 11. 

Frick’s, 13. 

soldering, 364. 

to polish, 403. 

Gilding, 188, 199, 296. 

burnished or water, 29S. 

by amalgamation, 307. 

diluted bath, 191. 

dipping, 188. 

fire, 202.^ 

•— mercuiy, 202. 

— — stirring and gold amalgam, 191. 

, colouring proces, 189. 
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Gilding, copper by amalgam, 3ii. 

— — dead lustre, 204. 

— -> for jewellery, 246. 

dipping bath with bicarhonates, 191 . 

Dutertre's process, 191. 

glass and porcelain, 308, 

gold bath, 18S. 

gold powder for, 30G. 

graining, 198. 

Grecian, 307. 

green and white, 100. 

hard, dead lustre for clocks, 24G. 

in colours, 307. 

■ japaniiers’, 298. 

iron and steel with gold solution, 307. 

leather, 309. 

of picture frames, 301, 

oil on wood, 296, 297, 

on glass, 308. 

— - glass, burnished, 300. 

paint, 305. 

porcelain, glass, or crystal, 1 9 0. 

— steel, 311. 

'/inc, 305. 

— - or finishing books, 309. 

ormulu, 190, 246. 

pottery, 305. 

red lustre, green for, 246, 

resists, 199. 

— signs or letters, 298, 299. 

“i — silver, 190. 

— silver parts, preparation of the, 197 , 

silver powder, 198. 

soft dead lustre, 246. 

the edges of paper, 310. 

thin wires, 200. 

----- watch parts, 197. 

— wax for, 246. 

with dead lustre, 201. 

dissolved.gold, 307. 

partly dead lustre, 203. 

shell-gold, 192. 

the brush or shell-gold, 192. 

the rag, cold, 191. 

writings on p.aper or parchment, 310. 

zine dead lustre, 203. 

Gilt articles, dissolving gold from, 205. 

varnish for, 69. 

copper and silver, gold from, 312, 

frames, burnished , 304. 

frames, cleaning, 304. 

Glass and porcelain gilding, 308. 

bottle, 54. 

burnished gilding on, 300. 

cements for joining, 24, 

cleaning, 59. 

colours for, 54. 

common window, 54. 

crown, 64. 

• cutting, 57. 

darkening, 60. 

— — drilling, 59. 

deadening colour on, 57. 

enamel for, 56. 

etching on, 57. 

flint. 63- 

for magic lantern, paiutiilll;, 58, 

■ frosting, 59. 

gilding on, 308. 


Glass and porcelain, globes, silvering. 317. 

hard, for colour, 54. 

manufacture of, 63. nf 

Glass or crystal, gilding on, 190. 

painting and staining, 55. 

painting for magic lantern, 53. 

plate, 54, 55. 

ribbed plate, 55. 

- — seals, to make, 340. 

sheet, 54. 

silvering ciu'ved, 315. 

soluble, 54. 

— — spicule, silvering, 316. 

stains and enamels, 56. * 

■ staining, black flux for, 56. 

stencilling upon, 58. 

strass, 54. 

- — to anneal, 57. 

to draw upon, 58. 

to powder, 60^^ 

to transfer en^avings on, 57 

tubes, bending, 60. 

varnish, 72. 

writing upon, 58. 

Glazes, ceramic ware, 44-47. 

frit for, 45. ^ 

Glaze, blue and green edge, 4,5. 

blue printed flux under, 47 

Glaze, porcelain, 44. 

wheels for steel, 403, 

white earthenware, 45. 

yellow, 46. 

Glazing windows, 64, 55. 

paintings, 102. 

Glaziers’ solder, 367. 

Glue, manufacture of common, 341. 

ehxstic, 41. 

from bones, 341. 

liquid, 41. 

manufacture of, 341. 

marine, 41. 

melting, 41. 

portable, 41. 

rice, 41, 

to resist heat, 41. 

to resist .fire, 370. 

Glycerine soap, 384. 

Gold, amalgam of, 307. 

— — and black marble on wood, 425. 

— — artificial, 11. 

bath, 195, 196. 

burnish from green gold, 49. 

brown gold, 49. 

— ^ colour house paint, 108. 

dissolving, 307. ; \ ^ 

— l£om gilt articles, 205, 

— electroplating, 192-196. 

— — engraving on, 1 69. 

extraction of, 22i. 

— - electro-gilding baths, 192. 

— — from copper and silver, separating, 3U 

from old toning oath, 291 . 

gilding with dissolved, 307. 

green and white, 196. 

heightening colour of, 311, 

ink, 349. 

— - leaf for illumination, 3l2. 

— — lineengraviug on, ITQ. 
lustre, 50, 
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Gold, mosaic, X7. 

new, 197. 

paper-hangings, 312. 

Persian, lustre, 50. 

pink or new, 197. 

powder for bronzing, IS. 

gilding, 206. 

red, 197. 

removing solder from, 267. 

■ size, IS, 305, 306. 

japanners’, 65. 

solder, 304-366. 

solution for iron or steel, 307. 

solution of, 51. 

varnish, 69. 

Gulden varnish, 73. 

Good Britannia metal, 10. 

Graining oak in distemper, 423. 

- — -roller, 424. 

— — woods, 419-424. 

Granite on wood, 426. 

Grease antifriction, 333. 

Grecian gilding, 307. 

Green, Barth’s, 94, 

black ink, 345. 

Bremen, 94. 

— - Brighton. 94. 

— bronze, 19. 

Brunswick, 94. 

—— chrome, 95. 

colours for carriage painting, F 

common pale, to dye silk, 3i. 

— — woollen, 34. 

: emerald, 95. 

— enamel, blue, 49. 

— — glass, 54. 

- — - Gellart’s, 95. 

gold, heightening colour of, 311. 

grass, to dye woollen, 34. 

house paint, 105. 

— ^ ink, 345. 

— ^ iris, 95. 

lake, pigment. 92. 

manganese, 95. 

mountain, 95. 

myrtle, to dye silk, 31. 

or bottle glass, 5-1. 

olive, to dye silk. 32. 

to dye woollen, 31. 

pea, to dye silk, 31. 

to dye woollen, 3-1. 

pigments, 94. 

Prussian, 95. 

sap, 95. 

Soheele’s green, 95. 

tint pervading photographs, 281. 

- — to d^'-e cotton, 3s. »*■ 

fast chrome, 38. 

Vienna, or ScbweinI'urt, 95. 

Grey, stone-colour, house paint, 108. 

to dye woollen, 35. 

Grinding colours for house painting, 106. 
Grindstone, artificial, 403. 

Grounds for graining, 419. 

Gum, 340. 

and spirits, choosing, 73. 

arabic solutions, to pre.seiTe, 340. 

artificial or British, 340. 

— seals, 341, 


Gun barrels, to' brown, 21. 

Gun cotton, 141. 

Gun-metal, 13, 

Gunpowder, 144-146. 

— - saltpetre from, damaged, 13S. 

Gut, silkworm, 410. 

Gutta-percha, glue for, 41. 

varnish, 73. 

Haih s'or Brushes, 411. 

Hair-wood, to imitate, 423. 

Hamburgh white, 94. 

Hammer, veneering, 412, 

Handles, best Britannia for, 1 1 , 

Hands, removing silver stains from the, 293. 

cleimsing the, 27. 

Hard brass for casting, 10. 

glass, receiving colour, 5 !. 

soaps, 380. 

solders, 364. 

spirit varnish, brown 70. 

white, 71. 

woods, polishing, 88. 

Hardening for Britannia, 10. 

tallow, 354. 

tools and metals, 26. 

Hardness in photographs, 231. 

Harmony of colours, 103, 

Harness, cleaning, 328. 

composition, B2S. 

polish, 327. 

paste, 327. 

Hats, to clean, 28. 

Head-banding books, 396. 

Heightening colour of yellow gold, 311. 

Hides, to tan, 322. 

Honey process in photography, 285. 

soaps, 384. 

Horn or tortoiseshell, polishing, 89, 4 DC. 

preparation of, 340. 

Horse fat, 373. 

Hose, leather, preserving, 329. 

House, ice, 363. 

paint, 105. 

cleaning, 109. 

driers for, 105. 

painters’ tools, 106. 

painting, 105-109. 

clearcole and finish, 108. 

colours for, IGS. 

grinding colours for, IOC. 

mixing colours for, 105. 

new work, 107. 

; old work, 107. 

Household soaps, 380. 

Hydrochloric acid, 236. 

Hydrocyanic acid, 236. 

Hydrofluoric acid, 237. 

Hydrosulphuric acid, 237. 

Hyponitric acid, 235. 

Ice MAKING, 363. 

to preserve, 363. 

Illumination, gold leaf for, 312. 

Image, mounting and preparing for develo> 
menfc, 275. 

Imitation mosai<p work, 391. 

silver, 11. 

— tortoiseshell with horn, 340, 
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Imitation woods, 41G-424. 

Impasting, 103. 

Impervious cement, 24. 

Impressions, metal for taking, 13, 
Incombustible paper, 420. 

Incrustation on boilers, it:. 

Indelible pencil writing, 

Indestructible inks, 344. 
liidianite cement, 23. 

Indian ink, 15, 316. 

India-rubber, 240, 360. 

cement, cheap, 23. 

varnish, 1‘i, 

Indigo, to prepare extract of, 31. 

Inks, 343-349. 

coloured, 345. 

copper-plate prmtiiig, 318. 

copying, 343. 

— — gold, 319. 

green, 345. 

' — — indestructible, 344. 

invisible, 315. 

litbo printing, 348, 

marking, 346. 

nou-corrosive, 344. 

powder, 3i4. 

preventing mouldiness in, 314. 

purple, 345. 

red, 315. 

for atone or marble, 349. 

violet, 31 6. 

for writing on litbograpbic stones, 348. 

Inlaid wood, bronzing, 418. 
inlaying with niotlu;r-ot-pearl, 339. 
Instruments, drawing, 2. 

Intensity of negarivi'S, rt-duciiig, 292. 
Invisible inks, 345. 

Iodine soap. 3S5. 

Iodized albumen, 2S3. 

Iris green, 95. 

Iron, brass solder for, 366. 

— — casebardeniiig, 27. 

cements, 25. 

deposits, 220. 

developer, 293, 294. 

— galvanizing, 335, 

gilding, with gold solution, 307. 

malleable, 27. 

pipes, soldering, 366. 

tinning, 337, 

polishing, 462, 

patterns, varnish for, GG. 

pots and pans, cement iur, 25. 

stains from linen, removing, 293, 

to bronze, 19. 

to braze without beat, 365. 

to plate, 336. 

to tin, 336. 

varnish for, 72. 

Ironstone body for pottery, 43. 

Ironwork, black, 68. 

painting and preserving, 112, 

varnish, 66. 

Isinglass, 243. 

Ivory, artificial, 371, 

cement for, 23. 

dyeing, 370. 

flexible, 371, 

- — for miniatures, 371. 


Ivory paper, 426. 

polishing, 89, 406. 

to bleach, 15. 

Japan Gkotinds, 76, 77. 

Japan work, painting, 77, 

vamisfidng, 78. 

Japanners’ gold size, 65. 

gilding, 298. 

Japanning, 76, 

carriages, 79, 83. 

Jasper marble, to imitate on woou, 425. 

to clean, 27. 

Jet black, to dye silk, 30. 

Jet, cement for, 23. 

Jewellers’ or Armenian cement, 22. 

— ; rouge, 404. 

solder, 364. 

Jewellery, brightening tarnished, 319. 

to clean, 28. 

Joints, cement for making, 23. 

Journal boxes, alloy for, 12. 

Kettles, Soap, 376. 

King’s yellow, 96. 

King wood, to imitate, 418. 

Lac Lake, Pigment, 92. 

scarlet woollen spirit, 40. 

to bleach, 74. 

Laowater varnish, 74. 

Lace, to scour, 321. 

, to whiten, 16. 

j Lacquering, 74, 

to prepare brass for, 74. 

1 Lacquers, 75. 

Lake colours for coach painting, 82. 

pigments, 91. 

Lampblack, 97. 

Lamps, pillars, and spouts, best Britannia for 

11 . 

Lantern slides, magic, 288. 

Lard, 373. 

oil refining, 331. 

Lathe, polishing in the, 87-89. 

Lathing, 121. 

Lathing and plastering, 120-123. 

Lavender silk spirit, 39, 

■ soap, 385. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

— : — silk, 33. 

woollen, 35. 

— — ^ vat, 39.. 

Lead, brassing, 186. 

burning, 361. 

cleansing, 176. 

colour, house paint lOS. 

deposits, 221. 

pewter, tin, silver-plating, 214. 

pipes soldering, 366. 

plates to joint, 366. 

> sulphate of, 94. 

white, 93. 

Leather belts, preserving, 329. 

— — cement for, 24. 

discolouration of, 324. 

dyeing, 325. 

gilding, 309. 

preservation of, 327. 
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Leather varnisli, 69. 

Length, of camera, calculating, 3S8. 
Lemon-colour bouse paint, lu8. 

Lens, camera, twin, 286. 

Lettering books, substitute for, 39*?. 
Letters or signs, gilding, 298, 299;, 

Leys, 375. . 

Light, photography by artificial, 287 . 

woodwork varnish, 70. 

Lilac, to dye cotton, 37. 

Bilk, 33. 

woollen, 35. 

Linen, removing stains from, 293. 

transparent painting on, 110. 

Lines, waterproofing fishing, 369. 
Linseed oil, 63. 

purifjdng, 115. 

varnish, 71. 

Liquid glue, 41. 

Lithographic chalk, 151. 

ink, 151, 

printing ink, 348. 

stones, 10 prepare, 151. 

transfer paper, 151, 428. 

Lithography, 150. 

photo, 289. 

transferring, 151. 

Ijondon cement, 25. 

Looking-glasses, silvering, 312-314. 
Lubricants, 333, 334. 

Lustre, gold, bO. 

silver or steel, 51. 

Lute, fire, 359. 

for soldering, 3C7. 

Madder, Lake, Pigment, 92. 
Magic-lantern slides, photographic, 283. 

painting glass for, 58. 

fixing, 288. 

— — pigments for, 58. 

sensitizing bath for, 2SS. 

Magic photographic pictures, 291. 
Mahogany, graining to imitate, 423. 

cleaning and polishing, 87. 

ground, 419. 

imltiiting 417. 

varnish, 65, 70. 

Slaking glass, 53. 

Manganese green, 95. 

Manifold writing papers, 427. 
Manuscripts, to renew, 9, 

3\Iaple, graining, bird’s-e^m, 83, 422. 

curled, 84. 

ground, 419. 

IVIaps, varnish for, 68. 

Marble cement, 24, 393. 

toclean,27. 

working, 386-393. 

Marbling paper or bouk-edges, 399. 

soap, 378. 

on wood, 424. j] 

Marine glue, 41. 

Marking inks, 346. 

JVlasons' mastic, 390, 
jilassicot, protoxide of lead, 89. 

Mastic for marble, 389. 

varnish, 71, 

Matches, lucifer, 140. 

M^cthing, ia staining woods, 414, 


Medals, metal for, 13. 

Megilps, 102. 

Melting glue, 41. 
brass, 10. 

Mercurial soap, 3S5. 

Meerschaum, cement for, 23. 

Metal for bullets, 13. 

gun, 13 ' 

— — hard white, 13. 

taking impressions, 13. 

— — lining boxes of railroad cava, IL 

■ medals, 13. 

organ pipes, 13. 

Queen's, 12. 

rivet, 13. 

statuary, 13. 

— — speculum, 13. 

— type, 13. 

-- — tinning, 13. 

- — white, 13. 

Metals, adhesive deposits upon, 22G. 

and tools, hardening, 26. 

cements for joining, 24. 

cleaning, 28. 

polishing, 401. 

Metallic paint, 98. 

tempering, 26. 

Microscopic slides, photographs fur, 295. 

Mill picks, tempering, 26. 

Minatures, i vory for, 371. 

Mineral white, 93. 

Minium, 90. 

Mirrors, silvering, 316. 

Mixing colours for house painting, IOC. 
Mixtures for gilding, 246. 

silvering, 318. 

Mordants, for dyeing, 40. 

wood staining, 417. 

Morreau’s reducing flux, 350. 

Morocco leather, 323. 

Mortars, 123. 

Mosaic goldj 17. 

— work, imitation, 391. 

Mother-of-pearl, 338. 

buttons, artificial, 339, 

cement for, 23. 

- — inlaying with, 339. 

polishing, 406. 

Mouldiness in ink, preventing, 314. 

Moulds, candle, 357. 

for picture frames, 431. 

Moulding appai'atus, ifeudairs, 3.57. 

picture frames, 431. 

composition for, 304, 430. 

Mountain green, 9,5. 

Mounting drawings on linen, 1. 

-ivory, 371. 

marble, 387. 

Mucilage for labels, 340. 

Muntz metal, 12. 

Muriate of tin, silk spirit, 40. 

Musk soap, 384. 

Naples Yellow, 96. 

Nature printing, 289. 

Negatives after varnishing, intensifying, 282. 

cleaning old varnished, 291. 

enlargement of, 285. 

exposure under, 274. 


lvt«gutivt‘H, iron developer for dense* 293. 

reducing intensity of, 293. 

weak and flat prints IVoni, 2S1. 

Nets, tanning, 324. 

Neutralizing effluvia from tallow-pans, 351. 
Newcastle white, 93. 

News-letters, photographic, 395. 

Nickel deposits, 22U. 

plating, 220. 

plating without a batterj', 220. i. 

Nielled silver, 218. 

Nitrate of binoxide of mercury, 239. 

—— of iron, sillc spirit, 39. 

of potash, 239, 

of silver, 239, 318. 

of silver bath, 283. 

reducing, 293. 

Nitric acid, 236. 

Nitro-glycerine, 142. 

- sulphate of iron, 39. 

Nitrous acid, 235. 

Nottingham white, 93. 

Oak Gkoukds, 419. 

in spirit colour, 421. 

- — stain, 418, 

— varnish, 70. 

— ^ wainscot, to imitate, 41G, 

Obtaining gold from, old bath, 291. 

Ochres, 98. 

Oils, 372, 373. 

Oil colours, on carbon pritits, 3SC. 

painting in, 99-103, 

Oil gilding on wood, 290, 297. 

lubricating, 334. 

• of lard, reflning, 334. 

pollard oak in. 423. 

sketching paper, lOl. 

watchmakers’, 334, 

Oiling or polishing planes, SO. 

Oils, furniture, 87. 

Oilskins, to repair, 363. 

Oleic acid, 373, 

Olive brov-m, to dye sill:, 31. 

green house paint, ,108. 

•• oil, 372. 

to dye cotton, 33. 

Opalotype pictures, 294. 

Opaque mahogany house paint, 109. 

oak house paint, 108. 

Orange-colour house paint, 103. 

enamel, 49. 

flower soap, 3S5. 

lake, pigment, 93. 

■ to dye cotton, 38, 

silk, 33. 

woollen, 35. 

Organ pipes, metal for, IS. 

Oriental verd antique on wood, 425, 
Or-molu, 13, 190. 

Ornamented work, polishing, 89. 
Ornamenting book-edges, 396. 

Ornaments for picture frames, 430. 
Orpiment, 96. 

Over-exposnre of photographs, 280. 
Over-graining, 420. 

Ox gall, purifying, lie. 

Oxide of silver, 51. 

tin, 404. 


Oxidized silver, 218. 

Oxidising silver articles, 318. 

Ozokerit, 353. 

Paint, Anti-coiirosi\’-e, 99. 

bronze, 99. 

economical, 99. 

for wire work, 99. 

gilding on, 305. - 

to destroy, 1 17. 

Painters’ cream, 91. 

Painting and preserving ironwork, 112. 
Painting, badger tools for, lOO. 

brushes for oil, 99. 

canvas for, 101. ' 

carriage, 79. 

cleaning oil brushes, 109. 

easel for, 99. 

fresco, 109. 

glass for magic lantern, 53. 

glazing for, 102. 

gold size for, 102. 

grounds, 101. 

hog-hair tools for, 100. 

house, 105-109. 

impasting, 103. 

mahl stick for, 99. 

megilps, 102. 

new work, 107. , 

oils for, 101. 

— — soil colours, 99-103. 

oil, Stretching paper, 101. 

old work, 107. 

on vellum, 349. ' • 

palettes for, 99. 

sable brushes for, 100. 

scumbling, 103. 

sign boards, JL 1 2. 

to preserve cracked or scaling, 113. 

vehicles for colour, 101. 

water colours, 104. 

Paintings, to line old, 116. 

varnishing valuable, 113. 

Palm oil, 372. 

oil soap, 382. 

Paper, 426-428. 

and parchment, gilding writings on, 310- 

bronzing. 18. 

casts, 430. ' 

drawing, 1. , 

gilding edges of, 310. 

hanging, 118. 

- — hangings, gold, 312. 

powder, 429 

staining, 429. 

bleach, 14, 

' to fasten on drawing board, 1. ’ 

transparent painting on, 1 1 1, 

wateiproofing, 369. ■ 

Papier-mache, 430. 

Parallel rule, to use, 3. 

Parchment paper, 428. 

- — - staining, 429. 

— — • uniting to paper or w'ood, 0. 

Paste, for razors, 405. 

shaving, 386. 

Pavements, 119, 120. 

concrete, 120. 

tw 120. 
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Photography moimting, 258. 

negatives, albumen varnish for, 261. 

amber varnish for, 261. 

developing solution for, 259. 

faults in, 255. 

negatives, fixing solution for, 260. 

nitrate of silver bath for, 259. 

— stOpping-out, 260. 

- — nitrate of silver bath, 252. 

on silk, 290. 

operating room, 246. 

— - paper, albumenized, 255. 

preparing the, 256. 

prints, defects in, 258. 

prints, fixing solution for, 260. 

sensitizing solution for, 260. 

pigment employed, 2Y9. 

positives and negatives, 250. 

positive collodion, 252. 

paper, 255. 

prints, to quickly obtain, 261. 

printing process, 255~25'r. 

sensitive coUodio-gelatine tissue, 278. 

silvering, large mirrors for, 316. 

solution, developing, 252. 

fixing, 252. 

Sutton's, converting negative into posi- 
tive, 266. 

Sutton’s process, organifier, 264. 

1 Sutton's process, varnish for, 265. 

toning, 257. 

toning and fixing in one bath, 261 

toning baths, 260, 261. 

i Tannin process, 285. 

! uneven texture in finished print, 281, 

I varnish, crystal, 253. 

I views and landscapes, 261. 

! washing, 268. 

! weights and measures used in, 261 

1 Photo-lithography, 289. 

Photo-micrographs, 295. 

Picture canvas, to prepare, 113. 

Picture frames, composition for, 123, 304, 

ornaments for, 430. 

preparation and gilding of, 301. 

• Pictures, magic, photographic, 291. 

opalotype, 294. 

to clean, 27. 

Piecing india-rubber, 360. 

leather straps, 329. 

Pier-glass, partially resilvering, 315. 

! Pigments, 89. 

alum white, 93. 

black, 97. 

blue-black, 93. 

ivory black 97, 

lampblack, 97. 

Russian lampblack, 93. 


Peach-colour house paint, 108. ' j 

to dye woollen, 35. ' 

Pearl-colour house paint, 108. * 

— — white, 93- 
Pearls, to clean, 27. 

Pebbles, cutting, 405. 

Pencils, for water-colour drawings, 104. 

cutting drawing, 1. 

Perfuming soaps, 383. 

Permanent white, pigment, 93. 

Pewter, 13. 

burnishing, 409. 

soft soldering, 365. 

solder for. 364. 

Pcwterers' solder, 366. 

Pharaoh's serpents, 146. 

Philosophical instruments, lacquer for, 75. 
Phosphate of ammonia, 243. 

of soda, 243. 

Photo-crayon portraits, 270. 

Photographs, cement for mounting, 23. 
Photographers' negative varnish, 69. 
Photographic camera, 248. 

glasses, sizes of, 250. 

lens, 248. 

news-letters, 295. 

pictures, magic, 291. 

pictures, softening of, 255. 

prints, cement for, 23. 

Photography, 246-295. 

albumenized paper, 255. 

argentometer, 250. 

autotype process, 266. 

——background, 291. 

bromide of cadmium, 259. 

by artificial light, 287. 

carbon printing, 266. 

cartes de visite, to varnish, 258. 

collodio-albumen process, England’s, 266. 

collodio-albumen process, Ry ley’s, 265. 

collodio-bromide process, 266. 

collodion, coating the plate with, 252. 

iodized, 259. 

— negatives, 254, 260. 

positives, 251. 

process, 250. 

— — sensitized, 259. 

spirits of wine for, 250. 

^ Sutton’s wet process, 262. 

copying pictures, 261, 

crystal, enamel, 258. 

dark room, 247. 

developing, 253. 

— diaphauotypes, 270. 

dry collodion process, 281. 

exposure, 252. ^ 

fixing, 253, 257. 

fluid measure, 251. 

focus, 249. 

glass positives, general instructions for, 

253. 

gum and gallic acid process, 269. 

beliotype, 271. 

honey process, 285. 

image, tearing in transferring, 281. 

intensifying, 260. 

iodide and bromide solution, 259. 

iodide of cadmium, 259, 

— ivorytype, 27i. 


azure, 96. 

cobalt, 97- 

lake, 92. 

Prussian, 97. 

Saxon, 97. 

— ultramarine, 96. 

ultramarine ashes, 96. 

Brazil- woo? lake, 92. 
carminated lake, 92. 
cochineal lake, 92. 
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] ‘igments, Derbysliire white, 93. 

employed in photography, 2'r9. 

for magic-lantern slides. 58. 

green, Barth's, 94. 

Bremen, 94. 

green, Brighton, 94. 

Brunswick, 94. 

chrome, 95. 

emerald, 95. 

Gcllart's, 95. 

Iris, 95. 

lake, 92. 

manganese, 95. 

mountain, 95. 

— > Prussian, 95. 

sap, 95. 

Scheele's, 95. 

Vienna, 95. 

~ — lac lake, 92. 

lakes, 91. 

madder lake, 92. 

massicot or protoxide of lead, SO. 

mineral white, 93. 

Newcastle white, 93. 

— Nottingham white, 93. 

orange lake, 93. 

pearl white, 93. 

permanent white, 93. 

photographs in, 273. 

red, chalk, 89. 

Indian, 89. 

lake, 93. 

lead, 89. 

light, 89. 

Spanish white, 93. 

sulphate of lead, 94. 

white, 93. 

Chinese, 94. 

— — - Hamburgh, 94, 

— — Venetian, 94. 

Wilkinson’s, 94. 

_ white-lead, 93, 94. 

whiting, 94. 

— yellow, 95. 

chrome, 95. 

King’s, 96. 

lake, 93.- 

Naples, 96. 

Pinchbeck, 11. 

Pick mordant, 40. 

, to dye cotton, 37. 

silk, 32. 

— — woollen, French, 35. 

Pipes, metal for organ, 13. 

soldering, 366. 

Plain pyrogallic developer, 283. 
Planes, oiling or polishing, 86. 
Plaster, bronzing, 18. 

float and set, 122. 

— — casts, polishing, 405. 

, to paint, 109. 

Plastering, 121, 122. 

Plate glass, 54. 

—— polished, 65. . 

powders, 404. 

Plated metal, solder for, 364. 

— — silver, 207. 

Piatenizing silver, 318. 


Platina, oxide of, 51. 

Platinum deposits, 21^. 

■ electro-deposits, 219, 

• extraction of, 222. 

Plumbago or black-lead, 244. 

Plumbers’ cement, 23. 

Plumbers’ solder, 365, 366. ■ 

Polish, for carved cabinet work, 87, 

• furniture, 87. 

■harness, 327. 

> papier mache, 430. 

■ turners’ work, 87. 

Polished metal, varnish for, 72. 

• plate glass, 55. 

Polisldng hard woods, 88, 

bom and ivory, 406. 

horn or tortoiseshell, 89. 

in the lathe, 87. 

mahogany, 88. 

marble, 387, 393. 

materials, 404. 

metals, 401-405. 

mother-of-pearl, 406. 

or oiling planes, 86. 

ornamental work, 89. 

plaster casts, 405. 

shells, 406. 

slate, 406. 

soft woods, 88. 

the edges of hooks, 39S. 

vulcanite, 405. 

-rs — walnut, 88. 

wheels, 403. 

wood carving, 85. 

Pollard oak graining, 83. 

in distemper, 423. 

in oil, 423. 

Pollen powder, 429. 

Pomona green enamel, 49, 

Poppy oil, 373. 

Porcelain body for potting, 43. 

enamels for, 48. 

electro-gilding on, 190. 

Porphyry, imitating on wood, 4 26. 

to clean, 27. 

Portable glue, 41. 

Portraits, cabinet, 295. 

Positives, transparent, 287. 

Potash, yellow prussiate of, 24 2. 

Potassa, 374. 

Pottery, gilding, 49, 50, 305. 
printing oil for, 47. 

stains for, 47. 

Potting, bodies, 42-44. 

raring, 43. 

Powaer for cleaning plate, 404. 

— — for gilding, gold, 306. 

silvering, 318. 

Preparation and gilding of picture frames, 30L, 
- — of horn, 340. 

Preparing the speculum, 31 7. 

Preservation of leather, 327. 

Preservative solution for sensitive plates, 282. 
Preserving bath, tannin, 285. 

leather belts, 329. 

Priming for new work, 107. 

Primrose soap, 385. 

to dye woollen, 35. 

Printers* rollers, 410. 
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IMiitiiig ink, 346. 

nature, 289. 

oil for pottery, 47, 

Prints and books, to bleacli, 15. 

and engravings, varnish for, 6S. 

chloride of silver from washing of, 292. 

from negatives, weak and fiat, 281. 

— - removing varnish from, 72. 

— silver from trimmings of nutoned, 292. 
Protochloride of tin, 240. 

Prussian blue, 97, 

green, 95. 

Prussic acid, 236. ' 

Pryrogallic developer, plain, 283. 

Purple cotton spirit, 40. 

distance enamel, 49. 

enamel, 49. 

ink, 345. 

royiil blue, to dye silk, 33. 

— woollen, 34. 

to dye cotton, 37, ' 

silk, 33. 

woollen, 31. 

Purple vat, 39. 

silk spirit, 39. 

woollen spirit, 40. 

Putty, 42. 

glaziers', 115. 

powder, 404. 

soft, 42. 

to soften, 42. 

Pyrophosphate of soda, 244. 

I'yrotechnic mixtures, 140. 

Qceex's Metal, 12. 

Eailwat Axles, CotrrosiTicK for, 334. 

Pi,aw oil, to prepare, 81. 

Ilazor paste, 405. 
lied brass, 10. 

chalk, 89. 

cotton spirit, 40. 

— . — enamel, 49. 

gold, heightening colour of, 811. 

house paint, 1U5. 

ink, 345. 

lake, pigment, 93. 

lead, 89, 90. 

mordant, 40. 

pigments, 89. 

<— stain for wood, 418. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

- — - tombac, 11. 

Keducing intensity of negatives, 202. 

old baths and solutions, 221-223, 200, 292. 

Kefming flux, 350. m 

lard oil, 334. 

regulus of cobalt, 53. 

regulus of zaffro, 52. 

Ke«gildiug frames, 3Ci4. 

Registers, Britannia meUil for, 10. 

Begulus of cobalt, 53. 

of zaifre, 52. 

Eom.edie,s and failures in photography, 2S0. 
Eemoving stains, 293. 

Eeno^’ate silk, to, 362. 

Eepainting carriages, 82. 

Repairing marble, 393. 

Resetting band-saws, 366, ' 


Resist varnishes, 218. 

Besista or reserves, 217. 

Ke-silvering pier-glass, partially, 315. 
Bestoring marble, 332. 

Be-transfer inks, 34S. 

Retouching carbon prints, 2S0. 
B,eviver, French polish, 86. 

Bibbed plate glass, 55. 

Bice glue, 41. . • 

Kick cloths, waterproofing, 3G8. 

Rivet metal, 13. 

Boiled brass, 10. 

Roller for graining, 424. 

Rollers, printers', 410. 

Rondeletia soap, 385. 

Rose-colour enamel, 50. 

to dye sillc, 33. 

woollen, 35, 

Bose pink vat, 39. 

Bose soap, 385. 

Rosewood, gaining, 423. 

imitating, 417. 

— - ground, 419. 

Bosin soap, 381. 

Rouge, 404. 

Royal blue, woollen spirits, 40. 

Ruby, to dye cotton, 36. 

woollen, 34. 

Bust joints, cement, 25. 

Russia leather, 323. 

Russian lampblack, 98. 

Rust from steel, extracting, 300. 

to prevent, 359. 

Sable, reviving, 321. 

Saddles, cleaning, 328. 

Safflower, to prepare, 32. 

Sage-green house paint, lOS, 
Salmon-colour, to dye silk, 32. 

Salt, spirit of, 236. 

Saltpetre, 239. 

from damaged gunpowder, 13S. 

Sand-ball, 386. 

Sap-green, 95. 

Saponification, 379. 

Satin-wood, graining, 423. 

ground, 419, 

Saucepans, tinning iron, 336. 
Savonette, camphor, 386. 

Saw, brazing and resetting band, 36S. 
Saxon blue, 97. 

Scarlet, silk spirit, 39, 

woollen spirit, 40. 

to dye cotton, 37. 

silk, 33. 

'woollen, 35. 

Scheele's green, 95. 

Schweinfurt green, 95. 

Scouring articles of dress, 319, 320, 

lace, 321. 

shawls, 321. 

Screws, hints about, 410. 

Sculpture of marble by acids, 389. 
Scumbling, 103. 

Sealing-wax, 42. 

r varnish, 71. ♦ 

Seals, to make glass, 340. 

— - — wax impressions from, 34 0. 
Selecting marble, 387. 
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Sensitive collodio-geiatiue 1-issue, 27S. 

plates, preservative solntiou for, 2S2. 

Sensitizing, 274, 281, 284, 288. 

Separating silver from copper, 319. 

■ gold from gilt, copper, and silver, 3IL 

Sewing books, 394. 

Shaving fluid, 386. 

soap and paste, 3S6. 

Shawls, scouring, 321. 

Sheep-skins, or skivers, to dress, 322. 

with wool on, tunning, 324. 

Sheet glass, 54. 

Shells, polishing, 406. 

Shingle roofs, fireproofing, 117. 

Shoe and boot making, 329. 

Shot silks, to dye, 30. 

Sienna marble on w'ood, 425. 

Sign-boards, painting, 112. 

Si^is or letters, gilding, 298, 299. 

Siiicated soap, 380, 

Silicate of soda paint, 115. 

Silk, dyeing, 30-33. 

photography on, 290. 

solvents for, 362. 

— — • spirits, 39. 

— — - to bleach, 14. ’ 

to renovate, 362. 

Silkworm gut, 410. 

Silver, 238. i 

articles, oxidizing, 318. 

bath, reducing, 202. 

— bath for amateurs, 214. * 

bright lustre on, 214. 

■ bronze, 18. 

Chinese, 13. 

copper ingots to, 336. 

cleaning liquid, 28. 

cleansing, 174. 

deposits on, 215. 

dissolved from silvered articles, 217. 

electro-plating, 211. 

engraving on, 169. 

extraction of, 221. 

from trimmings of nntoned prints, 202. 

frosted, 319. 

German, 11. 

— — gilding, 190. 

imitation of, 11, 

« in the cold way, 336. 

leaf, varnished, 318. 

. - — lustre, 51. . 

nielled, 218. 

oxidized, 218. 

plated, 207. 

platenizing, 318. 

plating, 319. 

plating Britannia metal, pewter, lead, and 

'tin,. 214. . : . , , 

solution and oxide of, 51. 

stains from, removing, 293. 

solder, 364, 365. 

— soldering, 364. 

separating from copper, 310, 

to burnish, 407. 

to copper, 183. 

varnish for, 72, ^ 

weight of deposited, ascertained, 215, 

Silvered articles, to dissolve silver from, 217.! 
Silvering, 806-211, 335, 336. 


Silvering anodes, 215. 

— r- barometer scales, 313. 

^ ^ brass, 317. | 

bright' lustre, 214. 

burnishing, 216. 

by heat, 318. 

cast iron, 319. 

cheap looking-glasses, 314. 

clock dials, 319, 

curved glass, 315. 

deposits on solder, 215. 

dipping in warm bath, 209. 

electro-plating, to prevent turning yellow 

214. 

for plated silver reflectors, 200. 

fluid, 316. 

glass, Drayton’s process, 315. 

glass globes, 317. 

glass specula, 316. 

large mirrors for photography, 316. 

looking-glasses, 312-314. 

mirrors, 316. 

mixture, 318. 

old, 218. 

plated silver, 207. 

rubbing, cold, 209. 

powder, 318. 

- resist or reserve varnisho.®, 218. 

- resists and reserves, 217. 

- whitening in a pot, 206. 

, - with silver foil, 208. 

Size, gold, 18. 

Skin birds, to, 330. 

Skins, preparing, 325. 

- and fur dressing, 326. 

- small, preserving, 324. 

Skivers or sheep-sldns, to drcss, 322, 

Sky-blue house paint, 108. 

Slate, enamelling, 393. 

polishing, 406. 

to dye silk, 32. 

woollen, 35. 

writing on, 411. 

Slides, magic-lantern, 28S. 

photographs for microscopic, 295. 

Smalts, 48. 

Snuffless candles, 350. 

Soap balls, 386. 

boiling, 377. 

Soaps, 372. 

Soda, 374. 

Soft brilliant varnish, 71. 

- — -soap, 382. 

solders, 365. 

woods, polishing in lathe, S3. 

Softenir.g castings, 26. 

cast iron, 26. 

— - leather, 329. 

Solar camera, 288. 

Sole leather tanning, 321. 

Soldering fluid, 365. . 

small pieces, 367. 

without heat, 365. 

Solders, 364. 

Soluble glass, 54. 

Solution of gold, 51. 

for coUodio-albutnen proccssa intcnsifjiug 

283, 

— — india-rubber, 360. 
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Solution for sensitive plates, preservative, 2S2*- 
of silver, 51. 

Solutions, reducing old baths and nitrate of 
silver, 290. ■ 

waterproof, 369. 

Solvents for india-rubber, 360. 

Spanish whits, pigment, 93. 

Sparkling appearance in photographs, 2S1. 
Specula silvering, 316. 

Speculum metal, 13. 

cleaning, 317. 

preparing, 317. 

Sperm oil, 373. 

Spirit colour, oak, 421. 

Spirits for cotton, 40. 

silk, 39. 

woollen, 40. 

Spinning, Britannia metal for, 10. 

Sponge, to bleach, 16. 

Spoons, best Britannia for, 11. 

Spots on dress, scouring, 32n. 

Spouts, best Britannia for, 11, 

Springs, tempering, 26, 

Staining paper, 429. 

• parchment, 429. 

— - woods, 414. 

Stains for glass, 56. 

— - from mahogany to remove, 417. 

— — from marble, 392. 

on dress, scouring, 319. 

—— pottery, 47. 

Statuary metal, 13. 

Stearic acid, 237. 

Steel, annealing, 338. 

— — cleansing, 28, 176. 

deposits, 220. 

engraving on, 152. 

gilding on, 311. 

— — gilding with gold solution, 307. 

— — glaze wheels lor, 4u3. 

joints, solder for, 365. 

— — lustre, 51. 

polishing, 402. 

to braze without heat, 363. 

— — varnish for, 72. 

welding, 361. 

Stencil-plates, 7. 

Stencilling on glass, 58. 

Stereoscopic views, 286, 287. 

Stereo-plates, casting by the paper process, 12. 
Stereotype metal, 11, 

Stippling, 167. 

Stirring rods, 246. 

Stone-colour house paint, lOS. 

- drawing on, 152. 

- engraving on, 152. 

- etching in for printing on, 152. 

- imitate woodcuts on, 152. 

- re-transfer ink, 348. 

- to dye cotton, 37. 

silk 32. 

woollen, 35. 

~ transferring from copper to, 152. 

- writing ink, 347. 

Stonemasons'' cement, 24. 

Stones, lithographic, to prepare, 151. 

Straw hats, varnish for, 72. 

Straw, to dye silk, 32. 

- woollen, 35. 


Stuccos, 390. 

StuH birds, to, 330, 333. 

Substitute for copying niactiiue, 344. 
Suet, 373. 

Sugar of lead, 235. 

Sulphate of copper, 244. 

lead, 94. 

mercury, 245. 

protoxide of iron, 245. 

zinc, 245. 

Sulphide of ammonium, 245 

calcium, 245. 

— - sodium, 245. 

potassium, 245. 

Sulphur, balsam of, 52. 

soap, 385, 

Swan’s process in photography, 273. 
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Table Varnish, 69. 

Tallow boiling, 350. 

claryfying, 353. 

Mafurra, 373. 

pans, effluvia from, 351. 

rendering, 351. 

soaps, 380, 381. 

Tam-tams or gongs, alloy for, 12. 

Tannic acid, 326, 237. 

Tanniu preserving bath* 285. 

process' in photography, 2S5. 

Tanning, 322-327. 

Tarnished jewellery, brightening, 319. 
Tawed leather, 325. 

Temperature on photography, effects of, 295. 
Tempering cast steel, 26. 

chisels and mill picks, 26. 

springs, 26. 

tools and metals, 26, 

Terchloride of gold, 144. 

Test papers, 428. 

Testing alkali, 374. 

Thermometer scales, silvering for, 318. 

to make, 432. 

Tin, cleansing, 176. 

deposit, colour of, 187. 

lacquer for, 75. 

oxide of, 62, 404. 

plate, crystallized, 337. 

plates, solder for, 365. 

salt, 240. 

solution of, 52. 

whitening by, 188. 

Tinware, cleaning, 338. 

solder for, 365. 

Tinman’s solder, 366. 

Tinning, 186, 335, 336. 

bath, by exchange, for iron, 18C. 

— — brass wires, 337. 

by double afflnity, 187. 

cold, 337. 

electro, 186. 

iron pipes, 337. 

iron saucepans, 336. 

— metal for, 13. 

small articles, 338. 

- — zinc, 188. 

Tissue, sensitizing the, 

274. 

spontaneous insolubility of the, 280. 

Toilet soap, 382. 


photographs, 
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Tombac, 11, 

Tonbig bath, obtaining gold from old, 291. 
Torioisochcli with horn, imitating, 340.. 

Tracing paper, 9, 156. 

Tracings, colouring, 6. 

Transfer ink, 347. 
paper; 9. 

paper, lithographic, 428. 

varnish, 69. 

" writing ink, 347. 

Transferring engravings on glass, 57. 

photographs, tearing of image, 281. 

to cardboard, 27*. 

Transparent painting on linen, 110. 

painting on paper. 111. 

positives, 287. 

soaps, 383. 

varnish, green, 73. 

Tubes, bending glass, 60. 

Tunbridge ware, 7S, 79. 

Turners’ cement, 23. 

~ work, polish for, 87. 

Turpentine colour, 108. 

— spirits of, 63. 

varnish, 70, 155. 

Tutania, 13. ' 

Twin- lens camera, 286. 

Type metal, 13. 

Ultramauine, 9G. 

—— ashes, 96. 

Under exposure of photographs, 2S1. 

Unequal sensitiveness in tissue of photographs, 

Uneven development in photography, 2S0. 

; texture in finished print of photographs, 

281. 

Uniting parchment to paper, or wood, 9. 
Untoned prints, silver from trimmings of, 
292. 

Varieties op Irok DEVELorER, 294. 
Varnishes, 60-74. 

Varnish, anti-rust, 359. 

asphalte, 66. 

backing positives, 72, 

black for straw hats, 72. 

black japan, 67. 

— boiling-pot for, 61. 

• bookbinders’, 71. 

— boots and shoes, 32S. 

brown hard spirit, 70. 

— Brunswick black, 67. 

— — brushes, 73. 

» — cabinet, 64. 

— carriages, 64, 65, 

— — cheap oak, 70. 

clarilying oil for, 62. 

— coachmakers’ black, 66. 

for coloured drawings, 66. 

colourless, 71. 

common, 66, 71, 

copal, 64, 65, 71, 72. 

— — dammar, 72. 

dark for light woodwork, 70. 

etching, 71. 

for furniture, 69. 

for gas balloons, 73. 

— — for gilt articles, 69. 


Varnish, for glass, 72. 

— - gold, 69. 
r-r— golden,* 73. 

--— green transparent, 73. 

- — gum-pot for, 61. 

— india-rubber, 73. 

- — for iron, 72. 

— for iron patterns, 66. 

for ironwork, 66, 68. 

lao- water, 74. 

linseed oil for, 63, 71. 

mahogany, 65, 70, 

marble, 391. 

maiding on a small scale, 62. 

manufacture of, GO to 74. 

mastic, 71. 

pale amber, 61 ,^ 

paper or cardwork, to, 68. 

photographers’ negative, 69. 

pictures and paintings, 68. 

polished metal, 72. 

prints, engravings, or maps, 68. 

removing, from prints, 72. 

- — sealing-wasi, 71. 

silver, 72. 

small tools for, 61. 

soft brilliant, 71. 

spirits of turpentine for, 63. 

steel, 72, 

table, 69. 

transfer, for diaphanie, 69 

turpentine, 7o. 

- — violins, 70. 

wainscot, 65, 70, 

waterproof goods, 7l. 

white furniture, 70. 

white hard spirit, 71. 

wood resisting boiling water, 70. 

Varnished silver leaf, 318. 

Varnishing and polishing fret-work, 84. 

intensifying negatives after, 292* 

Vat, ash, for woollens,!; 39. 

blue, for cotton, 39. 

crimson, 39. 

lavender, 39. 

purple, 39. 

rose pink, 39. 

woad, 38. 

Vats for various colours, 38. 

Vegetable oils, 372. 

Vehicle for colour, 116. 

Vellum, painting on, 349. 

Veneering 411-414. 

with marble, 388. 

Venetian ‘White, 94. 

— enamel, 48. 

Verd antique on wood, 424, 4.S5 
Vermilion, pigment, 60. 

Vienna green, 95. 

Views, stereoscopic, 286. 

with one camera, 287. 

— with two cameras, 287. 
Violet-colour house paint, 108. 

ink, 346. 

soap, 384. 

Violin varnish, 70. 

Vitriol, blue, 244. 

Vulcanite, 360. 

polishing, 406. 

2a 
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Wood, cements for Jo 


Watks(!OT, Oak Ground, 4.19, 

Wainscot, to polish, 87. 

varnish, 65, 70. 

W alnut, pulishing in the lathe, 88. 

- — stain, 418. 

Washing, in staining woods, 414. 

■Washing prints, chloride of silver from, 292. 
Watchmakers’ oil, 334, 

■^Yater-colour drawing, tnanagetnont of, 104. 
■^Vate^-colours, materials for painting in, 104, 

on carbon prints, 230. 

painting in, 104'. 

pencils and brushes for, 104, 

Water gilding, 29 S. 

Waterproof cart-coverings, 368. 

cement, 24. 

goods, varnish for, 71. 

harness paste, 327. , 

paper, 369. 

solutions, 3 G9. 

WaterprooDng, 363. 

"Wax bleaching, 342, 354. 

Wax impressions from seals, 340, 

Weak and. flat prints from negatives, 281. 
■Weather, effects of, on photography, 295. 
Weight of deposited silver, 215. 

'iWialebone, 362. 

IVhecls, polishing, 403, 

Welding cast steed, SCI. 

White, Chinese, 94. 

copal varnish, 72. 

enamel, 48. 

— — furniture cream, 87. 

• furniture varnish, 70. 

, Ham'burg, 94, 

— — hard spirit varnish, 71. 

— — house paint, 105. 

— — lead, 93, 94. 

— metal, 13. 
metal, hard, 13. 

r,. ——pigments, 93. 

■ Venetian, 94. 

"Wilkinson’s, 94. 

Whitewash or colourwash^ to, 11,7. 

Whiting, 94. * 

"Wicks, 354-359, 

WUldnson’s white, 94. 

Window glass, 64. 

gla 2 ing, 65. 

Windsor soap, 383. 

Wire-work, paint for, 99. 

Woad vat, 33. 

Wocal, bronzing, 18. 

— carving, polishing, 85. 


. - . ,,oming, 24. 

— — • dyeing for veneers, 412. 

engraving on, 146-150. . 

Wood engraving, photography for, 280 
« — graining, 410. 

•— marbling on, 424. 

oil gilding on, 296, 297. 

poUshiiig hard, 8S. 

■ pu'lp for paper, 428. 

— - renderiiig incombustible, 370, 

staining, 414. 

— --■'unlLiiig to paper, 9. 

"■ — • vessels, cement for, 24. 

'W'oodcut.s, enlarging, 4 ll.' 

to imitate on stone, 153. 

■\Vool, to bleach, 14. 

"WooUen dyeing, 33-35. 

;• spirits. 40. 

■Writing aiid drawing on transfer paper, SIS. 

inks, 343. 

inks and chalks, 348. 

papem, maniiold, 427. 

on glass, 5S. 

paper or parchment, gilding, 310. 

on slate, 411, ' ' 

— — on zinc, 249. 

Wrought iiun, cleansing, 176, 

Yellow Brass, 10. 

chrome, 95. 

colours for coach painting, 81. 

to dye Cotton chrome, 38. 

to dye Woollen, 35. 

enamel 49. 

gold, heightening colour of, 311, 

house paint, 105. * ' 

iron stains from linen, removing, 293. 

King’s, S6. 

lake pigment, 93. 

• Kapk'S, 96. 

—• pigments, 95. 

Yew-tree, graining, 423. 

ZrNC, cleansing, 175. 

— deposits, 220. 

electro gilding, 203. 

: garden-labels, 349. 

gilding on. 3U5. 

to prejiare for painting, 115. 

solder for, 364. 

to tin, 128. 

veneering marble on. 388. 

-vT-TiiiRg on, 349. 
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